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ſpirit of Freedom that, might zu ve \binkwotthy. of thoſe 
the violation of their Liberty, has bin ſo gauerally va by men f All 


TIP 


3 
1 


. Jö 
o 
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OW highly the Writings of. e and good Alen co cern 

Goveynment hape hin \bfteennd mdll\Apts;;t he iteffmony 

% History, and che. preſervation of ſo rhany\ Books cam- 
pod by the, Antients on that Subject, uo /ufficiently ma- 


i 


niſeſt. And it may be truly ſaid, that unleſs men hape utterly abandon'd 
themſelves to all that is deteſtable, they ha ve ſeldom ottempted to detraft 


from the worth of the Afſertors of. Hibexty, tho Hinthition and ot her 
paſſions have inftuenc d theꝶ th act in ap haſition to it. When Auguſtus 
had ſurpriz;da young Roman h m,L¼elated to him, reudingaa 


political Diſdoumſe of Cicero; he commented his judgment in that choice, 


The Hiſtory uf France, written by. the Preſident de Tbou, vit hi a 
who liy d before 


ranks in that Nation, thut dit harù to ind Hool on am impont ant 
Subject which has had ſo many Pditions\ And the) juſt, eſteem that the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth made of the Memoirs of Philip de Com- 
mines (tho that Author has given ſo many inſtances of his deteſtation 
of Tyranny ) may be enough to put this matter out of diſpute. But if 
all other proof were wanting, the implacable hatred, and unweary d 


induſtry of the worſt of men to ſuppreſs ſuch Writings, would abundantly 


teſtify their excellency. 


That Nations ſhould be well informd of their Rights, is of the 


moſt abſolute neceſſity: becauſe the happineſs or infelicity of any People 


intirely depends upon the emoyment or deprivation of Liberty ; which is 


ſo invincibly prov'd in the following Di courſes, that to endeavour to make 


; 2 +04 221 5 


it more cleax, would be an ioipardanaß ei freſumpt ia. : 


F an nan thint the. Publication gf tif Work: fo be -anſeaſouable at 


oe - 


this time, he is deſmd th conſider, thut as men edæpełb good Laws only from 
a good Government, ſo the Reign of a Prince, whoſe Title is founded 


upon the principle of Liberty which is here defended, cannot but be the 


moſt. proper. if not the only time to. inform the People of their juſt 


Rights, that from a due ſenſe of their ineſtimable value, they may 
be encourag d to aſſert them againſt the attempts of ill men in time to 
come. 
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Seck. 18. If 4 right of Dominion were eſtcem'd hereditary according to the Law 
of Natare, a jide of deſtractide and inextricable Controver(ys would 
thereupon ariſe, p. 38. 

Sect 19. Kings cannot confer the Right of Father upon Princes, nor Princes 
«pou Ning, p. 42. 

Sect. 20. Al jut Magiſtratical Power i from the People, p. 47. 
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8 ECT. 2. That "tis natural for Nations to govern, or to chuſe Gover- 


ors ; ana that Vertue only gives a natural preference of one man above 
another, or rea/on why one ſhould be choſen rather than another, p. 51. 
Set. 2. Every man that has Children, has the right of 4 Father, and us ca- 
able of preferment in 4 Society compos d of many, p. 58. 
Sect. 3. Government i not inſtituted for the good of the Governor, but of the 
Goder ned; and Power is nt an advantage, but a burden, p. 60. 


Se... The paternal Right devolves ro, and is inherited by all the mn 4 
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Sect. 5. Fre men j oy together, E 7 greathy or Aer Sovietys, 424 2 
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ſuch forms to them A be pleaſe themſelves, p. 65. 
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, can have no other juli power than what the Laws give, nor any | 

1:4 1» the Privileges of the Lord's: Anointed, p. 227. | | 

2. The Kings of- Iſrael and Judah wert under 4 Law not ſafely to be tranſ- 4 
ret, p. 238. OE OR EE A OI | 

ut 15 5 did not deſeribe to the Iſraelites the 2 7 of free Monarchy, 
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ring 4 Ring, p. 240. "Ms 3 
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of each Nation gives to the ſupreme Magiſtrate for the defraying of publick 
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. Rings till they are crown d, p. 301. 
Sega. 19. The greateſt enemy of a juſt Magiſtrate is he who endeavors to invalidate 
i the Contract between him and the People, or to corrupt their manners, p. 3 11. 
5 Sect. 20. Unjuſt commands are not to be obeyd; and no man is oblig'd to ſuffer 
WM for not obeying ſuch as are againſt Law, p. 314. 
__ Sc. 21. Ig cannot be for the good of the People, that the Magiſtrate have 
= 1 4 Power above the Lam: And he is not 4 Magiſtrate who has not his Power 
by Law, p. 317. | 3 
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CHAP. I 


SE C'T ION L 
INTRODUCTION. 


AVING lately ſeen a Book intitul'd Patriarcha, written by 
Sir Robert Filmer, concerning the Univerſal and undiſtin- 
uiſh'd Right of all Kings, I thought a time of leiſure might 
well employ'd in examining his Doctrin, and the Que- 
ſtions ariſing from it; which ſeem ſo far to concern all 
Mankind, that, beſides the Influence upon our future Life, they may be 
ſaid to comprehend all that in this World deſerves to becar d for. If he ſay 
true, there is but one Government in the World that can have any thing 
of Juſtice in it: and thoſe who have hitherto bin eſteem'd the beſt and 
wiſeſt of Men, for having conſtituted Commonwealths or Kingdoms; 
and taken much pains ſo to proportion the Powers of ſeveral Magiſtracys, 
that they might all concur in procuring the Publick Good]; or ſo to divide 
the Powers 3 the Magiſtrats and People, that a well- regulated 
Harmony might be preſerv'd in the whole, were the moſt unjuſt and foo- 
liſh of all Men. They were not builders, but overthrowers of Govern- 
ments: their buſineſs was to ſet-up Ariſtocratical, Democratical or mix'd 
Goverments, in oppoſition to that Monarchy which by the immutable 
Laws of God and Nature is impos'd upon Mankind; or preſumptuouſly 


to put Shackles upon the Monarch, who by the ſame Laws is to be abſo- 


lute and uncontroPd: They were rebellious and diſobedient Sons, who 
roſe up againſt their Father; and not only refus'd to hearken to his Voice, 
but made him bend to their Will. In their Opinion, ſuch only deſerv'd to be 
call'd Good Men, who endeavour'd to be good to Mankind; or to that 
Country to which they were more particularly related: and in as much as 
that Good conſiſts in a Felicity of Eſtate, and Perfection of Perſon, they 
highly valued ſuch as had endeavour'd to make Men better, wiſer and 


Happier. This they underſtood to be the end for which Men enter'd into 


Soctetys: And tho Cicero ſays, that Commonwealths were inſtituted for the 
obtaining of Juſtice, he contradicts them not, but comprehends all in that 


B word; 


3 
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Char. I. word ; becauſe 'tis juſt that whoſoever receives a Power, ſhould employ 
it wholly for the accompliſhment of the Ends for which it was given. 


Potentiora 
Legum quam 
hominum Im- 
peria. Tacit. 


This Work could be perform'd only by ſuch as excell'd in Virtus; but left 
they ſhould deflect from it, no Government was thought to bè well conſti- 
ruted, unleſs the Laws prevail'd above the Commands of Men; and they 
were accounted as the worſt of Beaſts, who did not prefer ſuch a Condi- 
tion before a Subjection to the fluctuating and irregular Will of a Man. 

If we believe Sir Robert, all this is miſtaken. Nothing of this kind was 
ever leſt to the Choice of Men. They are not to inquire what conduces to 
their own good: God and Nature have put us into a way from which we 
are not to {werve: We are not to live to him, nor to our ſelves, but to the 
Maſter that he hath ſet over us. One Government is eſtabliſh'd over all, 
and no Limits can be ſet to the Power of the Perſon that manages ir. 
This is the Prerogative, or, as another Author of the ſame Stamp calls it, 
the Royal Charter granted to Kings by God. They all have an equal right 
to it; Women and Children are Patriarchs; and the next in Blood, with- 
out any regard to Age, Sex, or other Qualitys of the Mind or Body, are 
Fathers of as many Nations as fall under their Power. We are not to 
examin, whether he or ſhe be young or old, virtuous or vicious, ſober 
minded or ſtark mad; the Right and Power is the ſame in all. Whether 
Virtue be exalted or ſuppreſt ; whether he that bears the Sword be a 
Praiſe to thoſe that do well, and a Terror to thoſe that do evil; or a Praiſe 
to thoſe that do evil, and a Terror to ſuch as do well, it concerns us not; 
for the King muſt not loſe his Right, nor have his Power diminiſh'd on 
any account. I have bin ſometimes apt to wonder, how things of this 
nature could enter into the head of any Man: Or, if no Wickedneſs or 
Folly be ſo great, but ſome may fall into it, I could not well conceive 
why they ſhould publiſh it to the World. But theſe thoughts ceas'd, 
when I conſider*d that a People from all Ages in love with Liberty, and 
defirous to maintain their own Privileges, could never be brought to 
reſign em, unleſs they were made to believe that in Conſcience they 
ought to do it; which could not be, unleſs they were alſo perſuaded to 
believe, that there was a Law ſer to all Mankind which none might tranſ- 
greſs, and which put the Examination of all thoſe Matters out of their 
power, This is our Author's Work. By this it will appear whoſe 
Throne he ſeeks to advance, and whoſe Servant he is, whilſt he pretends 
to ſerve the King. And that it may be evident he has made uſe of Means 
ſutable to the Ends propos'd for the Service of his great Maſter, I hope to 
ſhew that he has not us'd one Argument that is not falſe, nor cited one 
Author whom he has not perverted and abus d. Whilſt my work is ſo to 
lay open theſe Snares that the moſt ſimple may not be taken in them, I 
ſhall not examin how Sir Robert came to think himſelf a Man fit to un- 
dertake ſo great a Work, as to deſtroy the Principles, which from the be- 
ginning ſeem to have bin common to all Mankind; but only weighing the 
Poſitions and Arguments that he alledges, will, if there be either truth or 
ſt:ength in them, confeſs the Diſcovery comes from him that gave us leaſt 
reaſon to expect it; and that in ſpii of the Antients, there is not in the 
World a Piece of Wood out of which a Mercary may not be made. 


SECT. 
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N the firſt Lines of his Book he ſeems to denounce War againſt Man- 
kind, endeavouring to overthrow the Principle of Liberty in which 
God created us, and which includes the chief Advantages of the Life we 
enjoy, as well as the greateſt helps towards the Felicity, that is the end of 
our hopes in the other. To this end he abſurdly imputes to the School- Di- 
vines that which was taken up by em as a common Notion, written in the 
Hearts of all Men, denied by none but ſuch as are degenerated into Beaſts, 
from whence they might prove ſuch Points as of themſelves were leſs evi- 


dent. Thus did Exclid lay down certain Axioms,which none could deny that 


did not renounce common Senſe, from whence he drew the Proofs of ſuch 


Propoſitions as were leſs obvious toſthe Underſtanding; and they may with 


as much reaſon be accus'd of Paganiſm, who ſay that the Whoſe is greater 
than a Part, that two Halfs make the Whole, or that a ſtreight Line is 
the ſhorteſt way from Point to Point, as to ſay, that they who in Politicks 
lay ſuch Foundations as have bin taken up by Schoolmen and others as 
undeniable Truths, do therefore follow them, or havè any regard to their 
Authority. Tho the Schoolmen were corrupt, they were neither ſtupid 


nor unlearned: They could not but ſee that which all Men ſaw, nor lay 


more approv*d Foundations, than, That Man is naturally free; That he 
cannot juſtly be depriv*d of that Liberty without cauſe, and that he dos 
not reſiga it, or any part of it, unleſs it be in conſideration of a greater 
good, which he propoſes to himſelf. But if he unjuſtly imputes the In- 
— of 5 to r 023 8 mg in ſome meaſure repairs his Fault in 
ay ing, This has bin foſter d by ucceeding Papiſts for good Divinity: 
The Divines of the * Churches e aro. FH, 2 & Common 2 
ple every where tenderly embrace it. That is to ſay, all Chriſtian Divines, 
whether reform'd or unreform'd, do approve it, and the People every 
where magnify it, as the height of human Felicity. But Filmer and ſuch 
as are like to him, being neither reform'd nor unreform'd Chriſtians, nor 
of the People, can have no Title to Chriſtianity; and, in as much as 
they ſet themſelves againſt that which is the height of human Felicity, 


they declare themſelves Enemys to all that are concern'd in it, that is, to 


all Mankind. 


But, ſays he, They do not remember that the deſire of Liberty was the firſt 
cauſe of the Fall of Man: and I deſire it may not be forgotten, that the 
Liberty aſſerted is not a Licentiouſneſs of doing what is pleaſing to every 
one againſt the Command of God; but an Exemption from all human 
Laws, to which they have not given their aſſent. If he would make us 
believe there was any thing of this in Adam's Sin, he ought to have prov'd, 
that the Law which he tranſgreſt was impos'd upon him by Man, and 
conſequently that there was a Man to impoſe it; for it will eaſily appear 
that neither the reformꝰd or unreform'd Divines, nor the People following 
them, do place the Felicity of Man in an exemption from the Laws of 
God, but in a moſt perfe& conformity to them, Our Saviour taught us 
not to fear ſuch as could kill the Body, but him that could kill and caſt into 
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Cue, I. Hell: And the Apoſtle tells us that we ſhould obey God rather than Mai, 
LV It has bin ever hereupon obſerv'd, that they who moſt preciſely adhere 


to the Laws of God, are leaſt ſollicitous concerning the Commands of 
Men, unleſs they are well grounded ; and thoſe who moſt delight in the 
glorious Liberty of the Sons of God, do not only ſubject themſelves to him, 
buc are moſt regular Obſervers of the juſt Ordinances of Man, made by 
the conſent of ſuch as are concern'd according to the Will of God. 

The Error of not obſerving this may perhaps deſerve to be pardon d in a 
Man that had read no Books, as proceeding from Ignorance ; if ſuch as 
are groſly ignorant can be excus'd, when they take upon them to write of 
ſuch Matters as require the higheſt knowledg : But in Sir Robert tis pre- 
varication and fraud to impute to Schoolmen and Puritans that whieh in 
his firſt Page he acknowledg'd to be the Doctrin of all Reform'd and Un- 
reform'd Chriſtian Churches, and that he knows to have bin the Princi- 
ple in which the Grecians, Italians, Spaniards, Gauls, Germans, and Bri- 
tans, and all other generous Nations ever liv'd, before the Name of Chriſt 
was known in the World; infomuch that the baſe effeminate Aſiatichs and 
Africans, for being careleſs of their Liberty, or unable to govern them- 
ſelves, were by Ariſtotle and other wiſe Men call'd Slaves by Nature, and 
look*d upon as little different from Beaſts. 5 

This which hath its Root in common Senſe, not being to be overthrown 
by Reaſon, he ſpares his pains of ſeeking any ; but thinks it enough to 
render his Doctrin plauſible to his own Party, by joining the Jefuits to 
Gene va, and coupling Buchanan to Doleman, as both maintaining the ſame 
Doctrin: tho he might as well have join'd the Paritans with the Tarks, 
becauſe they all think that one and one makes two. But whoever marks 
the Proceedings of Filmer and his Maſters, as well as his Diſciples, will ra- 
ther believe that they have learn'd from Rome and the Jeſuits to hate Gene- 
va, than that Geneva and Rome can agree in any thing farther than as 
they are oblig'd to ſubmit to the Evidence of Truth; or that Geneva 
and Rome can concur in any Deſign or Intereſt that is not common to 
Mankind. 

Theſe Men allom d to the People a liberty of depoſing their Princes, This is 
a deſperate Opinion. Bellarmin and Calvin look aſquint at it, But why is 
this a deſperate Opinion? If Diſagreements happen between King and 
People, why is it a more deſperate Opinion to think the King ſhould be 
ſubject to the Cenſures of the People, than the People iubje& to the Will 
of the King ? Did the People make the King, or the King make the Peo- 
ple? Is the King for the People, or the People for the King ? Did God 
create the Hebrews that Saul might reign over them? or did they, from an 
opinion of procuring their own Good, ask a King, that might judg them, 
and fight their Battels? If God's interpoſition, which ſhall be hereafter 
explain'd, dos alter the Caſe; did the Romans make Romulus, Nama, 
Tullus Hoſtilius, and Tarquinius Priſcus Kings? or did they make or beget 
the Romans ? If they were made Kings by the Romans, tis certain they 
that made them ſought their own good in ſo doing; and if they were made 
by and for the City and People, I deſire to know if it was not better, that 
when their Succeſſors departed from the End of their Inſtitution, by en- 
deavouring to deſtroy it, or all that was good in it, they ſhould be cen- 
ſur'd and ejected, than be permitted to ruin that People for whoſe good 
they were created? Was it more juſt that Caligula or Nero ſhould be ſuf- 
ter'd to deſtroy the poor Remains of the Roman Nobility and People, with 


the Nations ſubject to that Empire, than that the Race of ſuch Monſters 
| ſhould 


Diſcourſes concerning Government. 5 


hould be extinguiſſyd, and a great part of Mankind, eſpecially the beſt, Sec. 2. 

arr whom Hey were moſt fierce, preſerv'd by their Death 4 . 
I prefume our Author thought theſe Queſtions might be eaſily decided ; 
and that no more was requir'd to ſhew the foremention'd Aſſertions were 
not at all deſperate, than to examin the Grounds of them ; but he ſeeks to 
divert us from this enquiry, by propoſing the dreadful Conſequences of 
ſubjecting Kings to the Cenſures of their People : whereas no Conſequence 
can deſtroy any Truth; and the worſt of this is, That if it were receiv'd, 
ſome Princes might be reſtrain'd from doing Evil, or punifh'd if they will 
not be reſtrain d. We are therefore only to conſider whether the People, 
Senat, or any Magiſtracy made by and for the People, have, or can have 
_ ſuch a Right; for if they have, whatſoever the e may be, it 
muſt ſtand: And as the one tends to the Good of Mankind in reſtraining 
_ the Luſts of wicked Kings; the other expoſes em without Remedy to the 
Fury of the moſt ſavage of all Beaſts. I am not aſham'd in this to concur 
with Buchanan, Calvin, or Bellarmin; and without Envy leave to Filmer 

d nd his Aſſociats the Glory of maintaining the E 

But not withſtanding our Author's averſion to Truth, he confeſſes, That 
Hayward, Blackwood, — 2 and others who have bravely vindicated the 
1 Right of Kings in this Point, do with one conſent admit, as an unqueſtiona- 
% Truth, and aſſent unto the natural Liberty and Equality of Mankind, not 
5 much as once queſtioning or oppoſing it. And indeed I believe, that tho 
= ſince the Sin of our firſt Parents the Earth has brought forth Briars and 
Brambles, and the Nature of Man has bin fruitful only in Vice and Wick- 
edneſs; neither the Authors he mentions, nor any others, have had impu- 
dence enough to deny ſuch evident Truth as ſeems to be planted in the 
Hearts of all Men; or to publiſh Doctrins ſo contrary to common Senſe, 
Virtue, and Humanity, till theſe Times. The production of Laud, Man- 
waring, Sibthorp, Hobbs, Filmer and Heylin, ſeems to have bin reſerv'd as 
an additional Curſe to compleat the Shame and Miſery of our Age and 
Country. Thoſe who had Wit and Learning, with ſomething of Inge- 
nuity and Modeſty, tho they believ'd that Nations might poſſibly make 
an ill uſe of their Power, and were very deſirous to maintain the Cauſe of 
EKEings, as far as they could put any good colour upon it; yet never denied 
that ſome had ſuffer'd juſtly (which could not be, if there were no Pow- 
er of judging them) nor ever aſſerted any thing that might arm them 
with an irreſiſtible Power of doing miſchief, animate them to perſiſt in 
== the moſt flagitious Courſes, with afſurance of perpetual Impunity, or en- 
=_— gage Nations in an inevitable neceſſity of ſuffering all manner of Outra- 
Ses. They knew that the Actions of thoſe Princes who were not altoge- 
=_—_ ther deteſtable, might be defended by particular Reaſons drawn from 
9 them, or the Laws of their Country; and would neither undertake the 
defence of ſuch as were abominable, nor bring Princes, to whom they 
wioiſh'd well, into the odious extremity of juſtifying themſelves by Argu- 
1 ments that favour'd Caligula and Nero, as well as themſelves, and that 
mäuſt be taken for a Confeſſion, that they were as bad as could be ima- 
gin'd ; ſince nothing could be ſaid for them that might not as well be ap- 
plied to the worſt that had bin, or could be. But Filmer, Heylin, and 
their Aſſociats, ſcorning to be reſtrain'd by ſuch conſiderations, boldly 
lay the Ax to the Root of the Tree, and rightly enough affirm, That the 
3 whole Fabrick of that which they call Popular Sedition would fall to the 
_ 270d, if the Principle of natural Liberty were remov/d, And on the other 
= hand it muſt be acknowledg'd that the as Fabrick of Tyranny will 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


Caxay, I. be much weaken'd, if we prove, That Nations have a right to make 


their own Laws, conſtitute their own Magiſtrats; and that ſuch as are ſo 
conſtituted, owe an account of their Actions to thoſe by whom, and for 


whom they are appointed. ; 


SECT. Il. 


Implitit Faith belongs to Fools, and Truth is comprebended by examin- 


ing Principles. 


\ \ T HILST Filmer's buſineſs is to overthrow Liberty and Truth, he, 

in his Paſſage, modeſtly profeſſes not to meddle with Myferys of 
State, or Arcana Imperii, He renounces thoſe Inquirys thro an implicit 
Faith, which never enter'd into the head of any but Fools, and ſuch as, 
thro a careleſneſs of the Point in queſtion, ated as if they were ſo. This 
is the Foundation of the Papal Power, and it can ſtand no longer than 
thoſe that compoſe the Roman Church can be perſuaded to ſubmit their 
Conſciences to the Word of the Prieſts, and eſteem themſelves diſcharg'd 
from the neceſſity of ſearching the Scriptures, in order to know whether 
the things that are told them are true or falſe, This may ſhew whether 
our Author or thoſe of Geneva do beſt agree with the Roman Doctrin. 
But his Inſtance is yet more ſottiſh than his Profeſſion: An Implicit Faith, 
ſays he, is given to the meaneſt Artificer, I wonder by whom! Who will 
wear a Shoo that hurts him, becauſe the Shoo-maker tells him *tis well 
made? or who will live in a Houſe that yields no defence againſt the ex- 
tremitys of Weather, becauſe the Maſon or Carpenter aſſures him tis a 
very good Houſe ? Such as have Reaſon, Underſtanding, or common 
Senſe, will, and ought to make uſe of it in thoſe things that concern 
themſelves and their Poſterity, and ſuſpe& the Words of ſuch as are in- 


tereſted in deceiving or perſuading them not to ſee with their own Eyes, 


that they may be more eaſily deceived, This Rule obliges us ſo far 
to ſearch into Matters of State, as to examin the Original Principles of 
Government in general, and of our own in particular. We cannot diſtin- 
guiſh Truth from Falſhood, Right from Wrong, or know what Obedi- 
ence we owe to the Magiſtrat, or what we may juſtly expect from him, 
unleſs we know what he is, why he is, and by whom he is made to be what 
he is. Theſe perhaps may be call'd Myſterys of State, and ſome would 
perſuade us they are to be eſteem'd Arcana; but whoſoever confeſſes him- 
ſelf to be ignorant of em, muſt acknowledg he is uncapable of giving 
any judgment upon things relating to the Superſtructure, and in ſo doing 
dh nam ſhews to others, that they ought not at all to hearken to what 
he ſays. 

His Argument to prove this is more admirable. F az Implicit Faith, 
ſays he, is given to the meaneſt Artificer in his Craft, much more to 4 Prince 
in the profound Secrets of Government, But where is the Conſequence ? 
If I truſt to the judgment of an Artificer, or one of a more ingenuous Pro- 
feſſion, tis not becauſe he is of it, but becauſe I am perſuaded he dos 
well underſtand it, and that he will be faithful to me in things relating to 
his Art. I do not ſend for Lower or Micklerhwait when I am ſick, nor ask 
the Advice of Maynard or Jones in a Suit of Law, becauſe the firſt are 
Phyſicians, and the other Lawyers; but becauſe I think them wiſe, learned, 

T diligent, 
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Diſcourſes toncerning Government. 


diligent; and faithful, there being a multitude of others who go under Sror. 


the ſame name, whoſe. Opinion I would never ask. Therefore if any 
Concluſion can be drawn from thence in favour of Princes, it muſt be of 
ſuch as have all the Qualitys of Ability and Integrity, that ſhould create 
this confidence in me; or it muſt be prov*d that all Princes, in as much as 
they are Princes, have ſuch Qualitys. No general Concluſion can be 
drawn from the firſt Caſe, becauſe it muſt depend upon the Circum- 
ſtances, which ought to be particularly prov'd: And if the other be aſ- 
ſerted, I deſire to know whether Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, Do- 
mitian, Commodus, Heliogabalus, and others not unlike to them, had thoſe 
admirable Endowments, upon which an Implicit Faith ought to have bin 
grounded ; how they came by them; and whether we have any Promiſe 
from God, that all Princes ſhould for ever excel in thoſe Vertues, or whe- 
ther by experience we find that they do ſo. If they are or have bin want- 
ing in any, the whole fallsto the ground ; for no Man enjoys as a Prince 
that which is not common to all Princes: And if every Prince has not 
Wiſdom to underſtand theſe profound Secrets, Integrity to direct him, ac- 
cording to what he knows to be good, and a ſufficient meaſure of Indu- 
ſtry and Valour to protect me, he is not the Artificer to whom the Impli- 
Cit Faith is due. His Eyes are as ſubject to dazle as my own. But tis a 


ſhame to inſiſt on ſuch a Point as this. We ſee Princes of all forts; they 


are born as other Men: The vileſt Flatterer dares not deny that they are 
wiſe or fooliſh, good or bad, valiant or cowardly, like other Men : and 
the Crown dos neither beſtow extraordinary Qualitys, ripen ſuch as are 
found in Princes ſooner than in the meaneſt, nor preſerve them from the 
decays of Age, Sickneſs, or other Accidents, to which all Men are ſubject. 
And if the greateſt King in the World falls into them, he is as uncapable 
of that m EE Knowledg, and his Judgment is as little to be relied on, 
as that of the pooreſt Peaſant. 

This Matter is not mended by ſending us to ſeek thoſe Vertues in the 
Miniſters, which are wanting in the Prince. The ill effects of Rehobo- 


um's Folly could not be corrected by the Wiſdom of Solomon's Counſel- 


lors: He rejected them; and ſuch as are like to him will always do the 
ſame thing. Nero advis'd with none but Muſicians, Players, Chariot- 
drivers, or the abominable Miniſters of his Pleaſures and Crueltys. Ar- 
cadius his Senat was chiefly compos'd of Buffoons and Cooks, influenc'd 
by an old raſcally Eunuch. And 'tis an eternal Truth, that a weak or 
wicked Prince can never chuſe a wiſe Council, nor receive any benefit by 


one that is impos'd upon him, unleſs they have a Power of acting with- 


out him, which would render the Government in effect Ariſtocratical, 


and would probably diſpleaſe our Author as much as if it were fo in name 


alſo. Good and wiſe Counſellors do not grow up like Muſhrooms; great 
Judgment 1s requir'd in chuſing and preparing them. If a weak or vi- 
cious Prince ſhould be ſo happy to find them choſen to his hand, they 
would avail him nothing. There will ever be variety of Opinions a- 
mongſt em; and he that is of a perverted Judgment will always chuſe 
the worſe of thoſe that are propos'd, and favour the worſt Men, as moſt 
like to himſelf, Therefore if this Implicit Faith be grounded upon a ſup- 
poſition of profound Wiſdom in the Prince, the Foundation is over- 
thrown, and cannot ſtand ; for to repoſe confidence in the Judgment and 
Integrity of one that has none, is the moſt brutiſh of all Follys. So that 
if a Prince may have or want the Qualitys, upon which my Faith in him 
can be rationally grounded, I cannot yield the Obedience he requires, un- 
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lefs I ſearch into the Secrets relating to his Perſon and Comttiands, wich ie 
forbids. I cannot know how to Obey unle | 

Nor in what, unleſs T know what ought to be comtnanded; Nor What 
ought to be commanded, unleſs I underſtand the Original Right of the 
Commander, which is the great Arcunum. Our Author' finding himſelf 
involv'd in many Difficultys, propoſes an Expedient as ridiculous as amy 
thing that had gone before, being nothing more than an abſurd begging 
the main queſtion, and determining it without any ſhadow of proof. He 
enjoins an active or paſſive Obedience, before he ſhews what fhould oh- 


lige or perſuade us to it. This indeed were a compendious way of obvia · 
ting that which he calls Popular Sedition, and of expoſing all Nations, 


that fall under the Power of Tytants, to be deſtroy'd utterly: by them. 
Nero or Domitian would have deſir'd no more, than that thoſe who would 
not execute their wicked Commands, ſhould patiently have ſuffer'd their 
Throats to be cut by ſuch as were leſs ſcrupulous : And the World that 


had ſuffer'd thoſe Monſters for ſome years, muſt have continu'd under 


their Fury, till all that was good and virtuous had bin aboliſh'd. But in 
thoſe Ages and Parts of the World, where there has bin uy thing of 
Vertue and Goodneſs, we may obſerve a third fort of Men, who would 
neither do Villanys, nor ſuffer more than the Laws did permir, or the 
conſideration of the publick Peace did require. Whilſt Tyrants with 
their Slaves, and the Inſtruments of their Crueltys, were accounted the 
Dregs of Mankind, and made the objects of deteſtation and ſcorn, theſe 
Men who deliver'd their Countrys from ſuch Plagues were thought to 
have ſomething of Divine in them, and have bin famous above all the reſt 
of Mankind to this day. Of this ſort were Pelopidas, Epaminonaas, Thr as 
ſchulas, Harmodius, Ariſtogiton, Philopemen, Lucius Bratus, Publius Va- 
lerius, Marcus Brutus, C. Caſſius, DM. Cato, with a multitude of others a- 
mongſt the antient Heathens. Such as were Inſtruments of the like De- 
liverances amongſt the Hebrews, as Moſes, Othniel, Ehud, Barac, Gideon, 


Sampſon, Jephtha, Samuel, David, Jehu, the Maccabees and others, have 


from the Scriptures a certain Teſtimony of the Righteouſneſs of their 
Proceedings, when they neither would act what was evil, nor ſuffer more 
than was reaſonable. Bur leſt we ſhould learn by their Examples, and the 
Praiſes given to them, our Author confines the Subject's choice to acting 
or ſuffering, that is, doing what is commanded, or lying down to have 
his Throat cut, or to fee his Family and Country made deſolate. This he 
calls giving to Ceſar that which is Cars; whereas he ought to have con- 
ſider d that the Queſtion is not, whether that which is Ceſar's ſhould be 


fs I know in What, and to whom: 


render'd to him, for that is to be done to all Men; but who is Ceſar, and. 


what doth of right belong to him, which he no way indicates to us: ſo * 
that the Queſtion remains intire, as if he had never mention d it, unleſs 


we do in a compendious way take his word for the whole. 


— — —ẽ — 


SECT, Ty, 


The Rights of particular Nations cannot ſubſiſt, if General Principles 


contrary to them are receiv'd as true. 


He only denies they can have any ſuch, in ſubjecting them neceſſarily and 
: 5 univer- 


Otwithſtanding this, our Anthor, if we will believe him, dos not que- 


ſtion or quarrel at the Rights or Libertys of this or any other Nation. 
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Diſcounſer concerning Govermie m. 9 
Univerſally to the will of one Man; and ſays not a word that is not ap- SETI 
plicable to every Nation in the World, as well as to our-own. But as — 
the bitterneſs of his malice ſeems to be moſt eſpecially directed againſt Exg- 

Land. I am inclin'd to believe he hurts other Countrys only by accident: as | 

the famous * French Lady intended only to poiſon her Father, Husband, e 1ars;: 

Brother, -and ſome more of her: neareſt Relations; but rather than they = of Brin- 
ſhould eſcape, deftroy*d many other Perſoas of Quality, who. at ſeveral © 

times din'd with them: and if that ought to excuſe her, I am content he 

alſo ſhould paſs uncenſur'd, tho his Crimes areincomparably greater than 

thoſe for which ſhe was condemn'd, or than any can be which. are not of 
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„el ROM 3b: Yo 
3 To depend upon the Will of a Man is Slavery. 


His, as he thinks, is farther ſweeten'd, by aſſerting, that he dos not 
inquire what the Rights of a People are, but from whence; not | 
conſidering, that whilſt he denies they can proceed from the Laws of 

i natural Liberty, or any other Root than the Grace and Bounty of the 

8 | Prince, he declares they can have none at all. For as Liberty ſolely con- 

_— ſits in an independency upon the Will of another, ä and by the name of 

=_ Slave we underſtand a Man, who can neither diſpoſe of his Perſon nor 

_— Goods, but enjoys all at the will of his Maſter; there is no ſuch thing in 

nature as a Slave, if thoſe Men or Nations are not Slaves, who have no 

other title to what they enjoy, than the grace of the Prince, which he 

may revoke whenſoever he pleaſes. But there is more than ordinary Ex- 
travagance in his Aſſertion, That the greateſt Liberty in the World is for 
a People to live under a Monarch, when his whole Book is to prove, 

That this Monarch has his Right from God and Nature, is endow*d with 
an unlimited Power of doing. what he. pleaſes, and can be reſtrain'd by no 
Law. If it be Liberty to live under ſuch a Government, I deſire to know 
what is Slavery. It has bin hitherto believ'd in the World, that the 4{ſy- 
rians, Medes, Arabs, Egyptians, Tarks, and others like them, liv'd in 
Slavery, becauſe their Princes were. Maſters of their Lives and Goods: 
Whereas the Grecians, Italians, Gauls, Germans, Spaniards, and Cartha- 
ginians, as long as they had any Strength, Vertue or Courage amongſt 
*em, were eſteem'd free Nations, becauſe they abhor'd ſuch a Subjection. 

They were, and would be govern'd only by Laws of their own making: 
Potentiora erant Legum quam hominum Imperia. Even their Princes had the c. Tacit 
Authority or Credit of Perſuading, rather than the Power of Commanding. Ibid. 
But all this was miſtaken ; Theſe Men were Slaves, and the Aſiaticts were 
Freemen. By the ſame rule the Venetians, Switzers, Griſons, and Hol- 
landers, are not free Nations: but Liberty in its perfection is enjoy d in 
France, and Turhy. The Intention of our Anceſtors was, without doubt, 
to eſtabliſh this amongſt us by Magna Charta, and other preceding or ſub- 
ſequent Laws; but they ought to have added one clauſe, That the Con- 
tents of *em ſhould be in force only fo long as it pleas'd the King. King 
Alfred, upon whoſe Laws Magna Charta Was grounded, when he ſaid the 
Engliſh Nation was as free as the internal thoughts of a Man, did only 
mean, that it ſhould be ſo as long as A pleas'd their Maſter, This it ſeems 

5 | Was 
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Cray. I. was the end of our Law, and we who are born under it, and are deſcend- 
ed from ſuch as have fo valiantly defended their Rights againſt the En- 
croachments of Kings, have follow*d: after vain ſhadows, and without the 
1 expence of Sweat, 'I'reaſure, or Blood, might have ſecur'd our beloved 
= Liberty, by caſting all into the King's hands. e 
= We owe the diſcovery of theſe Secrets to our Author, who after having 
& || gravely declar*d *em, thinks no offence ought to be taken at the freedom 1 
1 | he aſſumes of examining things relating to the Liberty of Mankind, be- 
1 cauſe he has the Right which is common to all. But he ought to have i 
\ conſider'd, that in aſſerting that Right to himſelf, - he allows it to all 1 
Mankind. And as the temporal good of all Men conſiſts in the preſerva. 
tion of it, he declares himſelf to be their mortal Enemy, who endeavours i 
to deſtroy it. If he were alive, this would deferve to be anſwer'd with Þ} 
Stones rather than Words. He that oppugns the publick Liberty, o ver- 
throws his own, and is guilty of the moſt brutiſh of all Follys, whilit he 
f arrogates to himſelf that which he denies to all Men. 
I i! ; I cannot but commend his Modeſty and Care not to detract from the 
1 f Worth of Learned Men; but it ſeems they were all ſubject to error, except 
| | it himſelf, who is render'd infallible thro Pride, Ignorance, and Impudence. 
70 But if Hooker and Ariſtotle were wrong in their Fundamentals concerning 
i natural Liberty, how could they be in the right when they built upon 
it? Or if they did miſtake, how can they deſerve to be cited? or rather, 
why is ſuch care taken to pervert their Senſe? It ſeems our Author is by 
their Errors brought to the knowledg of the Truth. Men have heard of il 
a Dwarf ſtanding on the Shoulders of a Giant, who ſaw farther than tie 
Giant; bat nom that the Dwarf ſtanding on the Ground ſees that which the 
Giant did overlook, we muſt learn from him. If there be Senſe in this, the 
Giant muſt be blind, or have ſuch eyes only as are of no uſe to him. He 
FE minded only the things that were far from him : Theſe Great and Learned 
13 Men miſtook the very Principle and Foundation of all their Doctrin. If we 
| believe our Author, this misfortune befel them, becauſe they too much 
1 truſted to the Schoolmen. He names Ariſtotle, and I preſume intends 
1s | to comprehend Plato, Plutarch, Thucydides, Xenophon, Polhbius, and al! 
the antient Grecians, Italians, and others, who aſſerted the natural Free- 


q { | dom of Mankind, only in imitation of the Schoolmen, to advance the 
Bad Power of the Pope; and would have compaſt their deſign, if Filmer and 
BH his Aſſociats had not oppos'd *em. Theſe Men had taught us to make the 
14 unnatural Diſtinction between Royaliſt and Patriot; and kept us from ſeeing, 
h That the relation between King and People is ſo great that their well-being it 
reciprocal. If this be true, how came Tarquin to think it good for him to 
continue King at Rome, when the People would tura him out? or the 
People to think it good for them to turn him out, when he deſir'd to 
; continue in? Why did the Hracuſians deſtroy the Tyranny of Dionyſias. 
it which he was not willing to leave, till he was pull'd out by the heels? 
3 How could Nero think of burning Rome? Or why did Caligula wiſh 
Ab the People had but one Neck, that he might ſtrike it off at one blow, 
A if their Welfare was thus reciprocal? ?Tis not enough to ſay, Theſe 
were wicked or mad Men; for other Princes may be ſo alſo, and there may 
be the fame reaſon of differing from them. For if the Propoſition be not 
univerſally true, tis not to be receivꝰd as true in relation to any, till it be 
particularly prov'd; and then *tis not to be imputed to the Quality of 
Prince, but to the perſonal Yertue of the Man. | 
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Diſcourſes concerning Goverument. 


t find any great matters in the paſſages talen out of Bellar min, SzcT. 6; ö 
ry p Aa A comprehend the ſtrength of all that ever he had WV 


read, or ſeen produc'd for the natural Liberty of the Subject: but 
NEG mentioning 8 they are to be found, I do not think my ſelf 
oblig'd to examin all his Works, to ſee whether they are tightly cited or 
not; however there is certainly nothing new in them: We ſee the ſame, 
as to the ſubſtance, in thoſe who wrote many Ages before him, as well 
as in many that have liv d ſince his time, who neither minded him, nor 
what he had written, I dare not take upon me to give an account of his 
Works, having read few. of them; but as he ſeems to have laid. the 
Foundation of his Diſcourſes in ſuch common Notions as were aſſented 
to by all Mankind, thoſe who follow the ſame method have no more 
regard to Jeſuitiſm and Popery, tho he was a Jeſuit and a Cardinal, than 
they who agree with Faber and other Jeſuits in the Principles of Geome- 


try, which no ſober Man did ever deny. 


SECT Vi 


God leaves to Man the choice of Forms in Government; and thoſe 
who conſtitute one Form, may abrogate it. 


U T Sir Robert deſires to make Obſervations on Bellarmin's words, before 
he examins or refutes them; and indeed it were not poſſible to make 
{uch ſtuff of his Doctrin as he dos, if he had examin'd or did underſtand it. 
Firſt, he very wittily concludes, That if by the Law of God, the Power be 
immediatly in the People, God is the Author of a Democracy: And why not 
as well as ofa Tyranny? Is there any thing in it repugnant to the Being 
of God? Is there more reaſon to impute to God Caligula's Monarchy, 
than the Democracy of Athens? Or is it more for the Glory of God, to 
aſſert his Preſence with the Ottoman or French Monarchs, than with the 
popular Governments of the 1 and Griſons? Is Pride, Malice, 
Luxury and Violence ſo ſutable to his Being, that they who exerciſe them 
are to be reputed his Miniſters? And is Modeſty, Humility, Equality, 
and Juſtice ſo contrary to his Nature, that they who live in them ſhoyld 
be thought his Enemys? Is there any abſurdity in ſaying, that ſince 
God in Goodneſs and Mercy to Mankind, has with an equal hand given 
to all the Benefit of Liberty, with ſome meaſure of underſtanding how to 
employ it, *tis lawful for any Nation, as occaſion ſhall require, to give the 
Exerciſe of that Power to one or more Men, under certain Limitations or 
Conditions; or to retain it in themſelves, if they think it good for them? 
If this may be done, we are at the end of all Controverſys concerning one 
Form of Government eſtabliſh?d by God, to which all Mankind muſt 
ſubmit; and we may ſafely conclude, that having given to all Men in 
ſome degree a Capacity of judging what is good for themſelves, he has 
granted to all likewiſe a Liberty of inventing ſuch Forms as pleaſe them 
beſt, without favouring one more than another. 

His ſecond Obſervation is grounded upon a Falſity in matter of Fact: 
Bellarmin dos not ſay, that Democracy is an Ordinance of God more than 
any other Government; nor that the People have no Power to make uſe 
of their Right; but that they do, that js to ſay ordinarily, tranſmit 
the Exerciſe of it to one or more. And *tis certain they do ſometimes, 

2 C2 | eſpecially 
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Crap. I. eſpecially in ſmall Citys, retain it in themſelves: But whether that wete 
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Diſcourſes concermng Government. 


LL obfery'd or not by Bellarmin, makes nothing to our Cauſe, which we 


defend, and not him. 


The next Point is ſubtile, and he thinks thereby to have brought Bel. 


arrmin, and ſuch as agree with his Principle, to a Nonplus. He 
doubts who ſhall judg of the lawful cauſe of changing the Govern- 


ment, and ſays, It is 4 peſtilent Concluſion to place that Power in the 


Cujus eſt in- 
ſtituere, ejus 
eſt abrogare. 


Multitude. But why ſhould this be eſteem'd peſtilent? or to whom ? 
If the allowance of ſuch a Power to the Senat was peſtilent to Ne- 
ro, it was beneficial to Mankind; and the denial of it, which would 


have given to Nero an opportunity of continuing in his Villanys, 


would have bin peſtilent to the beſt of Men, whom lie endea- 
vour'd to deſtroy, and to all others that receiv'd benefit from them. 
But this Queſtion depends upon another; for if Governments are con- 
ſtituted for the Pleaſure, Greatneſs or Profit of one Man, he muſt not 
be interrupted; for the oppoſing of his Will, is to overthrow the Inſti- 
tution. On the other ſide, if the Good of the Governed be ſought, care 
muſt be taken that the End be accompliſh'd, tho it be with the prejudice of 
the Governor : If the Power be originally in the Multitude, and one or 
more Men, to whom the exerciſe of it, or a part of it was committed, 
had no more than their Brethren, till it was confer'd on him or them, it 
cannot be believ'd that rational Creatures would advance one or a few of 
their Equals above themſelves, unleſs in conſideration of their own Good; 
and then I find no inconvenience in leaving to them a right of judging, 
whether this be duly perform'd or not. We ſay in general, He that 72 
tutes, may alſo abrogate, moſt eſpecially when the Inſtitution is not only 
by, but for himſelf: If the Multitude therefore do inſtitute, the Müultitude 
may abrogate; and they themſelves, or thoſe who ſucceed in the ſame 
Right, can only be fit Judges of the performance of the Ends of the Inſtitu- 
tion. Our Author may-perhaps ſay, The publick Peace may be hereby 
diſturb'd: but he ought to know, There can be no Peace, where there 
is no Juſtice; nor any Juſtice, if the Government inſtituted for the good 
of a Nation be turn'd to its ruin, But in plain Engliſh, the Inconveni- 
ence with which ſuch as he endeavour to afright us, is no more than that 
He or They, to whom the Power is given, may be reſtrain'd or chaſtis'd, if 
they betray their Truſt ; which I preſume will diſpleaſe none, but ſuch as 
would rather ſubject Rome with the beſt part of the World depending on 
it, to the Will of Caligula or Nero, than Caligula or Nero to the Judg- 
ment of the Senat and People; that is, rather to expoſe many great and 
brave Nations to be deſtroy'd by the rage of a ſavage Beaſt, than ſubject 
that Beaſt to the Judgment of all, or the choiceſt Men of them, who can 
have no intereſt to pervert them, or other reaſon to be ſevere to him, 
than to prevent the Miſchiefs he would commit, and to fave the People 

from ruin. 5 
In the next place he recites an Argument of Bellarmin, That 'tis evident 
In Scripture God has ordain d Powers; but God has given them to no particu- 
lar Perſon, becauſe by Nature all Men are equal; therefore he has given Power 
70 the People or Multitude. I leave him to untie that Knot if he can; but, 
as *tis uſual with Impoſtors, he goes about by Surmiſes to elude the Force 
of this Argument, pretending that in ſome other place he had contradict- 
ed himſelf, and acknowledg'd that every Man was Prince of his Poſteri- 
ty ; becauſe that if many Men had bin created together, they ought all to have 
bin Princes of their Poſterity. But * not neceſſary to argue upon Paſſages 
MY cited 
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tech from Authots, when he that cites. em may be juſtly ſuſpected of See. 6. 
2 and neither indicates the Place nor Treatiſe, leſt it ſhould be de] 
tected; moſt eſpecially when we are no way concern'd in the Author's i 
Credit. I take Bellarmin's Argument to be ſtrong and if he in ſome place 
did contradi& it, the hurt is only to himſelf: but in this particular T ſhould 
not think he did it, tho I were ſure our Author had faithfully repeated his 
words; for in allowing every Man to be Prince of his Poſterity, he only 
ſays, every Man ſhould be chief in his own Family, and have a Power 
over his Children, which no man denies: But he dos not underſtand La- 

tin, who thinks the word Princeps doth in any degree ſignify an abſolute 
= Power, or a right of tranſmitting it to his Heirs and Succeſſors, upon 
= which the Doctrin of our Author wholly depends. On the contrary, 
The ſame Law that gave to my Father a Power over me, gives me the 
= like over my Children; and if I had a thouſand Brothers, each of them 
= would have the ſame over their Children. Bellarmin's Argument there- 
fore being no way enervated by the alledg'd Paſſage, I may juſtly inſiſt 
nu pon it, and add, That God has not only declar'd in Scripture, but written 
on the Heart of every Man, that as it is better to be cloth'd, than to go 
= naked; to live in a Houſe, than to lie in the Fields; to be defended by the 
= united Force of a Multitude, than to place the hopes of his Security ſolely 
= in his own ſtrength ; and to prefer the Benefits of Society, before a ſa- 

vage and barbarous Solitude: he has alſo taught them to frame ſuch So- 
cietys, and to eſtabliſh ſuch Laws as were neceſſary to preſerve them. 
And we may as reaſonably affirm, that Mankind is for ever oblig'd to uſe 
no other Clothes than leather Breeches, like Adam; to live in hollow 
Trees, and eat Acorns, or to ſeek after the Model of his Houſe for a Ha- 
= bitation, and to uſe no Arms except ſuch as were known to the Patriarchs ; 
as to think all Nations for ever oblig'd to be govern'd as they govern'd 
= their Familys. This I take to be the genuin ſenſe of the Scripture, and 
= the moſt reſpectful way of interpreting the Places relating to our purpoſe. 
*Tis hard to imagin, that God who has left all things to our choice, that 
are not evil in themſelves, ſhould tie us up in this ; and utterly incredible 
that he ſhould impoſe upon us a neceſſity of following his Will, without 
= declaring it to us. Inſtead of conſtituting a Government over his People, 
= conliſting of many Parts, which we take to be a Model fit to be imitated 
= by others, he might have declar'd in a word, That the eldeſt Man of the 
eldeſt Line ſhould be King; and that his Will ought to be their Law. 
This had bia more ſutable to the Goodneſs and Mercy of God, than to 
leave us in a dark Labyrinth, full of Precipices ; or rather, to make the 
Government given to his own People, a falſe Light to lead us to deſtructi- 
on, This could not be avoided, if there were ſuch a thing as our Author 
calls a Lord Paramount over his Childrens Children to all Generations, We 
{ee nothing in Scripture, of Precept or Example, that is not utterly ab- 
horrent to this Chimera. The only ſort of Kings mention'd there with 
approbation, is ſuch a one 4s may not raiſe his Heart above his Brethren, II Deut. 17. 
God had conſtituted a Lord Paramount with an abſolute Power, and mul- 
titudes of Nations were to labour and fight for his Greatneſs and Pleaſure, 
this were to raiſe his Heart to a height, that would make him forget 
he was a Man. Such as are vers'd in Scripture, not only know that it 
neither agrees with the Letter or Spirit of that Book ; but that it is unrea- 
ſonable in it ſelf, unleſs he were of a Species different from the reſt of 
Mankind. His exaltation would not agree with God's Indulgence to his 
Creatures, tho he were the better for it ; much leſs when probably he 


would 
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Cxav.T, would be made more unhappy, and worſe, by the Pride, Luxury and 
YN other Vices, that always attend the higheſt Fortunes. *Tis no leſs inere- 
dible that God, who diſpoſes all things in Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and ap. 
points a due Place for all, ſhould, without diſtinction, ordain ſuch a 
Power, to every one ſucceeding in ſuch a Line, as cannot be executed; the 
Wiſe would refuſe, and Fools cannot take upon em the burden of it, 
without ruin to themſelves, and ſuch as ate under them: or expoſe Man- 
kind to a multitude of other Abſurditys and Miſchiets ; — the By: 
Aged to be govern'd by Children; the Wiſe to depend on the Will of = 
Fools ; the Strong and Valiant, to expect defence from the Weak or 
Cowardly ; and all in general to receive Juſtice from him, who neither Wl 


knows nor cares for it. 


SECT. VI. | 
Abraham and the Patriarchs were not Kings. 


F F any Man ſay, that we are not to ſeek into the depth of God's Coun- 
1 ſels; I anſwer, That if he had, for Reaſons known only to himſelf, - 
affix d ſuch a Right to any one Line, he would have ſet a Mark upon 
thoſe who come of it, that Nations might know to whom they owe Sub- 
jection; or given ſome teſtimony of his Preſence with Filmer and Heylin, 
if he had ſent them to reveal ſo great a Myſtery. Till that be done, we 
may ſafely look upon them as the worſt of Men, and teachers only of Lies 
— Follys. This perſuades me little, to examin what would have bin, 
if God had it once created many Men, or the Concluſions that can he 
drawn from Adam's having bin alone. For nothing can be more evident 
than that if many had bin created, they had bin all equal, unleſs God had 
givena Preference to one. All their Sons had inherited the ſame Right after 
their death; and no Dream was ever more empty, than his Whimſy of 
Adam's Kingdom, or that of the enſuing Patriarchs. To ſay the truth, 
is hard to ſpeak ſeriouſly of Abraham's Kingdom, or to think any Man a 
to be in earneſt who mentions it. He was a Stranger, and a Pilgrim in 
the Land where he liv'd, and pretended to no Authority beyond his own 
Family, which conſiſted only of a Wife and Slaves. He liv'd with Lot 
as with his Equal, and would have no Conteſt with him, becauſe they 
were Brethren, His Wife and Servants could neither make up, nor be 
any part of a Kingdom, in as much as the deſpotical Government, both 
in Practice and Principle, differs from the Regal. If his Kingdom was to 
be grounded on the Paternal Right, it vaniſh*d away of it felt; he had no 
Child: Elie xer of Damaſcus, for want of a better, was to be his Heir: 
Lot, tho his Nephew, was excluded: He durſt not own his own Wife: 
He had not one foot of Land, till he bought a Field for a burying- place: 
His three hundred and eighteen Men were Servants, (bought according 
to the cuſtom of thoſe days) or their Children; and the War he made 
with them, was like to Gideon's Enterprize; which ſhews only that God 
can fave by a few as well as by many, but makes nothing to our Author's 
purpoſe. For if they had bin as many in number as the Army of Semira- 
mis, they could have no relation to the Regal, much leſs to the Paternal 


Power ; for a Father dos not buy, but beget Children. 
* Not- 
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ſelf of his Right, in conſideration of ſomething that he thinks better for 
him. 


r 


Nimrod was the firſt King, daring the Life of Chuſh, Cham, 
Shem, and Noah. 


HE Creation is exactly deſcrib'd in the Scripture; but we know 

; ſo little of what paſt between the finiſhing of it and the Flood, that 
our Author may ſay what he pleaſes, and I may leave him to ſeek his 
Proofs where he can find them. In the mean time I utterly deny, that 


any Power did remain in the Heads of Familys after the Flood, that dos 


in the leaſt degree reſemble the Regal in Principle or Practice. If in this 


Iam miſtaken, ſuch Power muſt have bin in Noah, and tranſmitted to 
one of his Sons. The Scripture ſays only, that he built an Altar, ſacri- 
hic'd to the Lord, was a Husbandman, planted a Vineyard, and per- 
torm'd ſuch Offices as bear nothing of the Image of a King, for the ſpace 
of three hundred and fifty Years. We have reaſon to believe, that his Sons 
after his Death continu'd in the ſame. manner of Life, and the Equality 
properly belonging to Brethren, ?Tis not eaſy to determin, whether 


Shen or Japhet were the Elder; but Ham is declar'd to be the younger: Gen. 9. 


and oa Bleſſing to Shem ſeems to be purely Prophetical and Spiritual, 
of what ſhould be accompliſh'd in his Poſterity; with which Japhet ſhould 
be perſuaded to join. If it had bin worldly; the whole Earth muſt have 
bin brought under him, and have for ever continu'd in his Race, which 
never was accompliſh'd, otherwiſe than in the Spiritual * & 
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| Crap. I. Chriſt, which relates not to our Author's Lord Paramount. E 
as to earthly Kings, the firſt of em was Nimrod, the ſixth Son of 


i Chaſh the Son of Ham, Noah's younger and accurſed Son. This Kingdom 
was ſet up about a hundred and thirty Years after the Flood, whilſt Chuſs, 

Ham, Shem and Noah were yet living: whereas if there were any thing 
of Truth in our Author's Propoſition, all Mankind muſt have continu'd 
under the Government of Noah whilſt he lived; and that Power muſt 
have bin tranſmitted to Shem, who liv*d about three hundred and ſeventy i 
Years after the erection of Nimrod's Kingdom; and muſt have come to 
Japhet if he was the Elder, but could never come to Cham, who is de- 
clar'd to have bin certainly the Younger, and condemn'd to be a Ser- Wl 
vant to them both; much leſs to the younger Son of his Son, whilſt he, and 
thoſe to whom he and his Poſterity were to be Subjects, were {till living. 
This Rule therefore, which the Partizans of Abſolute Monarchy fancy to 
be univerſal and perpetual, falling out in its firſt beginning, directly con- Wl 
trary to what they aſſert; and being never known to have bin recover'd, Wl 
were enough to ſilence them, if they had any thing of modeſty or regard to Wl 
Truth. But the matter may be carried farther : For the Scripture not only Wl 
teſtifys,that this Kingdom of Nimrod was an Uſurpation, void of all Right, 
proceeding from the moſt violent and miſchievous Vices, but exercis'd 
with the utmoſt fury, that the moſt wicked Man of the accurſed Race, 
who ſet himſelf up againſt God, and all that is good, could be capable 
of. The progreſs of this Kingdom was ſutable to its Inſtitution : that 
which was begun in wickedneſs, was carried on with madneſs, and pro- 
duc'd Confuſion. The mighty Hunter, whom the beſt Interpreters call a 
cruel Tyrant, receding from the ſimplicity and innocence of the Patriarchs, . 
who were Husbandmen or Shepherds, arrogating to himſelf a Domi- Wi 
nion over Shem, to whom he and his Fathers were to be Servants, did 
thereby ſo peculiarly become the Heir of God's Curſe, that whatſoever 
has bin ſaid to this day, of the Power that did moſt directly ſet it ſelf 
againſt God and his People, has related literally to the Babel that he built, 
or figuratively to that which reſembles it in Pride, Cruelty, Injuſtice and 
Madneſs. 

But the ſhameleſs rage of ſome of theſe Writers is ſuch, that they ra- 
ther chuſe to aſcribe the beginning of their Idol to this odious Violence, 
than to own it from the conſent of a willing People; as if they thought, 
that as all Action muſt be ſutable to its Principle, fo that which is unjuſt 
in its practice, ought to ſcorn to be deriv*d from that which is not deteſta- 
ble in its principle. ?Tis hardly worth our pains to examin whether the 
Nations, that went from Babel after the confuſion of Languages, were 
more or leſs than ſeventy two, for they ſeem not to have gone according 
to Familys, but every one to have aſſociated himſelf to thoſe that un- 
derſtood his Speech ; and the chief of. the Fathers, as Noah and his Sons, 
were not there, or were ſubject to Nimrod ; each of which Points doth 
deſtroy, even in the Root, all pretence to Paternal Government. Be- 
ſides, *tis evident in Scripture, that Noah liv'd three hundred and fifty 
Years after the Flood; Shem five hundred; Abraham was born about two 
hundred and ninety Years after the Flood, and liv'd one hundred ſeventy 
five Years: He was therefore born under the Government of Noah, and 
died under that of Shem: He could not therefore exerciſe a regal Power 
whilſt he liv'd, for that was in Sem: So that in leaving his Country, 
and ſetting up a Family for himſelf, that never acknowledg'd any Supe- 


rior, and never pretending to reign over any other, he fully ſhew'd he 
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thought himſelf free; and to owe ſubjection to none: And being as far $scr. 8. 
from arrogating to himſelf any Power upon the Title of Paternity, as V.. 
from acknowledging it in any other, leſt every one to the ſame liberty. | 

The punctuaſ enumeration of the Years that the Fathers of the holy 
Seed lived, gives us ground of making a more than probable conjecture, 
that they of the collateral Lines were, in number of days, not unequal 
to them; and if that be true, Ham and Chuſh were alive when Nimrod 
ſet himſelf up to be King. He muſt therefore have uſurp'd this Power over 
_ his Father, Grandfather, and great Grandfather ; or, which is more probable, 
= he tcuro'd into Violence and Oppreffion the Power given him by a Multi- 
BY tude; which, like a Flock without a Shepherd, not knowing whom to 
= obey, ſet him up to be their Chief. I leave to our Author the liberty of 
cChuſing which of theſe two dos beſt ſute with his Paternal Monarchy ; but 
as far as Ican underſtand; the firſt is directly againſt it, as well as againſt 
= th:Laws of God and Man; the other being from the conſent of the Mul- 
 titude, cannot be extended farther than they would have it, nor turn'd to 
their prejudice, without the moſt abominable ingratitude and treache- 
5 ry, from whence no Right can be deriv'd, nor any juſtifiable Example 
1 taken. | 
1 Nevertheleſs, if our Author reſolve that Abraham was alſo a King, he 
muſt preſume that Shem did emancipate him, before he went to ſeek his 
Fortune. This was not a Kingly poſture ; but I will not contradict him, 
* if I may know over whom he reign'd. Paternal Monarchy is exercis'd 
= by the Father of the Family over his Deſcendents, or ſuch as had bin 
under the Dominion of him whoſe Heir he is. But Abraham had neither 
of theſe : Thoſe of his neareſt Kindred continu'd in Meſopotamia, as ap- 
pears by what is ſaid of Bethuel and Laban. He had only Lot with him, 
= over whom he pretended no right: He had no Children till he was a 
= hundred Years old, (that is to ſay, he was a King without a Subject) 22 
and then he had but one. I have heard that * Sovereigus do impatiently 4 
= bear Competitors; but now I find Subjection alſo doth admit of none. A. patiens con- 
__ brews Kingdom was too great when he had two Children; and to diſ. fortis eric. 
= burden it, Ibmael muſt be expel'd ſoon after the birth of Iſaac. He ob- 225 
= ferv'd the ſame method after the death of Sarah: He had Children by 
it Ketarah ; but he gave them Gifts and ſent em away, leaving 1/aac like a 
Stoical King reigning in and over himſelf, without any other Subject till 
the birth of Jacob and Eſau. But his Kingdom was not to be of a larger 
extent than that of his Father: The two Twins could not agree: Jacob 
1 was ſent away by his Mother; he reign'd over Eſau only, and 'tis not 
=_ caſy to determin who was the Heir of his worldly Kingdom; for tho 
7 Jacob had the birth- right, we do not find he had any other Goods than 
what he had gotten in Laban's ſervice, If our Author ſay true, the right 
ol Primogeniture, with the Dominion perpetually annex d by the Laws 
= of God and Nature, muſt go to the eldeſt ; Iſaac therefore, tho he had 
not bin deceiv'd, could not have confer'd it upon the younger; for Man 
= cannot overthrow what God and Nature have inſtituted. Jacob, in the 
Court-Language, had bin a double Rebel, in beguiling his Father, and 
ſupplanting his Brother: The bleſſing of being Lord over his Brethren, 
f could not have taken place. Or if Iſaac had Power, and his Act was 
© good, the Prerogative of the Elder is not rooted in the Law of God or 
Nature, but is a matter of conveniency only, which may be chang'd at the 
Will of the Father, whether he know what he dos or not. But if this 
Paternal Right to Dominion were of any value, or Dominion over Men 
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were a thing to be deſir d; why did Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, content 
themſelves with ſuch a narrow Territory, when after the death of their 
Anceſtors, they ought, according to that rule, to have bin Lords of the 
World? All Authors conclude that Shem: was the eldeſt by birth, or pre- 


fer'd by the appointment of God, ſo as the Right mult have bin in him, 


and from him tranſmitted to Abrabam and T/aac : but if they were ſo poſs 
ſeſt with the contemplation of a Heavenly Kingdom, as not to care for 
the greateſt on Earth; tis ſtrange that Eſau, whoſe modeſty is not much 
commended, ſhould ſo far forget his Intereſt, as neither to lay claim to 
the Empire of the World, nor diſpute with his Brother the poſſeſſion of 
the Field and Cave bought by Abraham, but rather to fight for a dwel- 
ling on Mount Seir, that was neither poſſeſt by, nor promis'd to. his Fa- 
thers. If he was fallen from his Right, Jacob might have chim'd it; but 
God was his Inheritance, and being aſſur'd of his Bleſſing, hi contented 
himſelf with what he could gain by his Induſtry, in a way that was not 
at all ſutable to the Pomp and Majeſty of a King. Which way ſoever 
therefore the buſineſs be turn'd, whether, according to 1/azc's Bleſſing, 
Eſau ſhould ſerve Jacob, or to our Author's opinion, Jacob mult ſerve 
Eſau, neither of the two was effected in their Perſons : And the King- 
_— of two being divided into two, each of them remain'd Lord of him- 
elf, 


SECT 
The Power of a Father belongs only to a Father. 


: | 'HIS leads us to an eaſy determination of the Queſtion, which our 

Author thinks inſoluble; If Adam was Lord of his Children, he dos 
not ſee how any can be free from the ſubjection of his Parents, For as no 
good Man will ever delire to be free from the reſpect that is due to his 
Father, who did beget and educate him, no wiſe Man will ever think the 
like to be due to his Brother or Nephew that did neither. If Eſau and 
Jacob were equally free; if Noah, as our Author affirms, divided Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa, amongſt his three Sons, tho he can't prove it; and if ſe- 
venty two Nations under ſo many Heads or Kings went from Babylon to 
people the Earth, about a hundred and thirty years after the Flood, I 
know not why, according to the ſame rule and proportion, it may not be 
ſafely concluded, that in four thouſand years Kings are ſo multiplied, as 
to be in number equal to the Men that are in the World ; that is to ſay, 
they are, according to the Laws of God and Nature, all free, and inde- 
pendent upon each other, as Shem, Ham, and Japhet were. And there- 
fore, tho Adam and Noah had reign'd alone when there were no Men in 
the World except ſuch as iſſu*d from them, that is no reaſon why any o- 
ther ſhould reign over thoſe that he has not begotten. As the Right of 


Noah was divided amongſt the Children he left, and when he was dead, 


no one of them depended on the other, becauſe no one of them was Fa- 
ther of the other; and the Right of a Father can only belong to him that 
is ſo, the like muſt for ever attend every other Father in the World. This 
paternal Power muſt neceſſarily accrue to every Father: He is a King by 
the ſame Right as the Sons of Noah; and how numerous ſoever Familys 
may be upon the increaſe of Mankind, they are all free, till they agree 
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Right, 
vernment, according to ſuch Laws as beſt pleaſe themſelves. 


Pay 


L CTRLEM © 
Such as enter into Society, muſt in. ſome degree diminiſh their Liberty, 


. TN EASON leads them to this: No one Man or Family is able to 
— provide that which is requiſite for their convenience or ſecurity, 
= whillt every one has an equal Right to every thing, and none acknow- 
SS ledges a Superior to determin the Controverſys, that upon ſuch occaſions 
mult continually ariſe, and will probably be ſo many and great, that Man- 
CIS kind cannot bear them. Therefore tho I do not believe that Bellarmin 
ſaid, a Commonwealth could not exerciſe its Power; for he could not 
be ignorant, that Rome and Athens did exerciſe theirs, and that all the 
Regular Kingdoms in the World are Commonwealths : yet there 1s no- 
thing of abſurdity in ſaying, That Man cannot continue in the perpetual 
and intire fruition of the Liberty that God has given him. The Liberty 
of one is thwarted by that of another; and whulſt they are all equal, none 
will yield to any, otherwiſe than by a general conſent. This is the ground 
of all juſt Governments ; for Violence or Fraud can create no Right ; and 
the ſame conſent gives the Form to them all, how much ſoever they differ 
from each other. Some ſmall numbers of Men, living within the Pre- 
cincts of one City, have, as it were, caſt into a common Stock, the 
Right which they had of governing themſelves and Children ; and by 
common Conſent joining in one body, exercis'd ſuch Power over every 
ſingle Perſon as ſeem'd beneficial to the whole: and this Men call perfect 
Democracy. Others choſe rather to be govern'd by a ſelect number of ſuch 
as moſt excelPd in Wiſdom and Vertue; and this, according to the ſig- 
nification of the word, was call'd Ariſtocracy Or when one Man excelPd 
all others, the Government was put into his hands under the name of Mo- 
narchy. But the wiſeſt, belt, and far the greateſt part of Mankind, re- 
jecting theſe ſimple Species, did form Governments mix'd or compos'd of 
the three, as ſhall be prov'd hereafter, which commonly receiv'd their 
reſpective Denomination from the Part that prevail'd, and did deſerve 
praiſe or blame, as they were well or ill proportion'd. | 
It were a folly hereupon to ſay, that the Liberty for which we contend, 
is of no uſe to us, ſince we cannot endure the Solitude, Barbarity, Weak- 
neſs, Want, Miſery and Dangers that accompany it whilſt we live alone, 
gor can enter into a Society without reſigning it; for the choice of that So- 
9 ciety, and the liberty of framing it according to our own Wills, for our 
E own good, is all we ſeek; This remains to us whilſt we form Govern- 
ments, that we our ſelves are Judges how far 'tis good for us to recede 
—_$) irom our natural Liberty; which is of ſo great importance, that from 
—_= Etbcnce only we can know whether we are Freemen or Slaves: and the 
difference between the beſt Government and the worſt, dos wholly de- 
pend upon aright or wrong exerciſe of that Power. If Men are naturally 
0 ee, ſuch as have Wiſdom and Underſtanding will always frame good 
=_—_ Governments : But if they are born under the neceſſity of a perpetual 
! Slavery, no Wiſdom can be of uſe to them; but all muſt for ever depend on 
the Will of their Lords, how cruel, mad, proud or wicked ſoever they be. 
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Crap, I. 


SE CT. XI. 
No Man comes to command many, unleſs by Conſent or by Force. 


Vu r becauſe I cannot believe God has created Man in ſuch a ſtate 
of Miſery and Slavery as I juſt now mention'd ; by diſcovering the 
vanity of our Author's whimſical Patriarchical Kingdom, I am led to a 
certain concluſion, That every Father of a Family is free and exempt from 
the domination of any other, as the ſeventy two that, went from Babe/ 
were. *Tis hard to comprehend how one Man can come to be maſter of 
many, equal to himſelf in Right, unleſs it be by Conſent or by Force. 
If by Conſent, we are at an end of our Controverſys : Governments, and 
the Mapiſtrats that execute them, are created by Man. They who give 
a being to them, cannot but have a right of regulating, limiting and di- 
recting them as belt pleaſes themſelves; and all our Author's Aſſertions 
concerning the abſolute Power of one Man, fall to the ground: If by 
Force, we are to examin how it can be poſſible or juſtifiable. This ſub- 
duing by Force we call Conqueſt ; but as he that forces muſt be ſtronger 
than thoſe that are forc'd, to talk of one Man who in ſtrength exceeds 
many millions of Men, is to go beyond the extravagance of Fables and 
Romances. This Wound is not cur'd by ſaying, that he firſt conquers 
one, and then more, and with their help others: for as to matter of fact, 
the firſt news we hear of Nimrod is, that he reign'd over a great multi- 
tude, and built vaſt Citys; and we know of no Kingdom in the World, 
that did not begin witha greater number than any one Man could poſſibly 
ſubdue. If they who chuſe one to be their Head, did under his conduct 
ſubdue others, they were Fellow-conquerors with him; and nothing can 
be more brutiſh, than to think, that by their Vertue and Valour they had 
purchas'd perpetual Slavery to themſelves and their Poſterity. But if it 
were poſſible, it could not be juſtifiable ; and whilſt our Diſpute is con- 
cerning Right, that which ought not to be is no more to be receiv'd, than 
if it could not be. No Right can come by conqueſt, unleſs there were a 
Right of making that Conqueſt, which, by reaſon of the Equality that 
our Author confeſſes to have bin amongſt the Heads of Familys, and as I 
have prov d goes into Infinity, can never be on the Aggreſſor's ſide. No 
Man can juſtly impoſe any thing upon thoſe who owe him nothing. Our 
Author therefore, who aſcribes the enlargement of Nimrod's Ringdom to 
Uſarpation and Tyranny, might as well have acknowledg'd the ſame in the 
beginning, as he ſays all other Authors have done. However, he ought 
not to have imputed to Sir Walter Raleigh an Approbation of his Right, as 
Lord or King over his Family ; for he could never think him to be a Lord 
by the right of a Father, who by that rule muſt have liv'd and died a 
Slave to his Fathers that overliv'd him. Whoſoever therefore like Nim- 
rod grounds his pretenſions of Right upon Uſurpation and Tyranny, de- 


clares himſelf to be, like Nimrod, a Uſurper and a Tyrant, that is, an 


Enemy to God and Man, and to have no Right at all. That which was 


unjuſt in its beginning, can of it ſelf never change its nature. Tempus in 
ſe, faith Grotius, nullam habet vim eſfectricem. He that perliſts in doing 
Injuſtice, aggravates it, and takes upon himſelf all the guilt of his Prede- 


ceſſors. But if there be a King in the World, that claims a Right by Con- 


queſt, 
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|, and would juſtify it, he might do well to tell hom he conquer'd, SS C. 18. 
—— with 2 and upon what reaſon he undertook the 


War: for he can ground no title upon the obſcurity of an unſearchable 
_ antiquity ; and if hedos it not, he ought to be look*d upon as a uſurping 
MMimrod. 6 
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1 SECT. III. 


1 pretended Paternal Right is diviſible or indiviſible: if diviſible, 
1 | tis extinguiſh'd ; if indiviſible, uni ver ſal. 


1 His paternal right to Regality, if there be any thing in it, is diviſi- 
9 ble or indiviſible; if indiviſible, as Adam has but one Heir, one 
M.anis rightly Lord of the whole World, and neither Nimrod nor any 
of his Succeſſors could ever have bin Kings, nor the ſeventy two that 
= went from Babylon: Noah ſurvived him near two hundred years: Shen 
cContinu'd one hundred and fifty years longer. The Dominion muſt have 
bin in him, and by him tranſmitted to his Poſterity for ever. Thoſe 
that cal] themſelves Kings in all other Nations, ſet themſelves up againſt 
= the Law of God and Nature: This is the Man we are to ſeek out, that 
= we may yield obedience to him. I know not where to find him; but he 
= muſt be of the race of Abraham. Shem was prefer'd before his Brethren : 
The Inheritance that could not be divided muſt come to him, and from 
him to 1/aac, who was the firſt of his Deſcendents that outliv'd him. Tis 
1 pity that Jacob did not know this, and that the Lord of all the Earth, thro 
—_—_ ignorance of his Title, ſhould be forc'd to keep one of his Subjects Sheep 
_D for wages; and ſtrange, that he who had wit enough to ſupplant his Bro- 
ther, did ſo little underſtand his own bargain, as not to know that he had 
14 bought the perpetual Empire of the World. If in conſcience be could 
not take ſuch a price for a diſh of Pottage, it muſt remain in E/a# : How- 
kr cvcrourLord Paramount muſt come from 1/aac. If the Deed of Sale made 
bu Eſau be good, we mult ſeek him amongſt the Jews ; if he could not ſo 
= calily deveſt himſelf of his Right, it muſt remain amongſt his Deſcendents, 
= whoare7arks, We need not ſcruple the reception of either, ſince the 
late Scots Att tells us, That Kings derive their Royal Power from Gad alone ; 
—_—_ «24 no difference of Religion, &c. can divert the right of Succeſſion. But I 
== {now not what we ſhall do, if we cannot find this Man; for de now ah 
—= rentibus & non exiſtentibus eadem eſt ratio. The Right muſt fall if there 
be none to inherit: If we do not know who he is that has the Right, we 
do not know who is near to him: All Mankind muſt inherit the Right, 
co which every one has an equal title; and that which is Dominion, if in 
once, when tis equally divided among all Men, is that univerſaLLiberty 
which I affert. Wherefore I leave it to the choice of ſuch as have inhe- 
rited our Author's opinions, to produce this Jem or Tark that ought to be 
Lord of the whole Earth, or to prove a better title in ſome other Perſon; 
and to perſuade all the Princes and Nations of the World to ſubmit : If 
this be nor done, it muſt be confeſt this Paternal Right is a mere whim- 
cal Fiction, and that no Man by birth has a Right above another, or can 
have any, unleſs by the conceſſion of thoſe who are concern'd. 
b If this Right to an univerſal Empire be diviſible, and Noah did actually 
divide it among his three Sons: if ſeventy and two abſolute * 
di 
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Crap; I. did at once ariſe out of the Multitude that had aſſembPd at Babel; Noah, IJ 
WW rior his Sons, nor any of the holy Seed, nor probably any elder than Nim. 
rod having bin there; many other Monarchs muſt neceſſarily have ariſen i 


from them alſo. Abraham, as our Author ſays, was a King: Lot mult 
have bin ſo alſo; for they were equals : his Sons Ammon and Moab had 
no dependence upon the Deſcendents of Abraham: Iſimael and Eſau ſet up Wl 
for themſelves, and great Nations came of them: Abraham's Sons by R- 
tarah did ſo alſo ; that is to ſay, every one as ſoon as he came to be of age 
to provide for himſelf, did ſo, without retaining any dependence upon Wl 
the Stock from whence he came: Thoſe of that Stock, or the Head of it, 
pretended to no Right over thoſe who went from them. Nay, nearneſs 
in Blood was ſo little regarded, that tho Lot was Abraham's Brother's Son, 
Eliezer his Servant had bin his Heir, if he had died childleſs. The like 
continu'd among Jacob's Sons; no Juriſdiction was given to one above 
the reſt: an equal diviſion of Land was made amongſt em: Their Judges 
and Magiſtrats were of ſeveral Tribes and Familys, without any other 
preference of one before another, than what did ariſe from the advantages 
God had given to any particular Perſon. This I take to be a proof of the 
utmoſt extent and certainty, that the Equality amongſt Mankind was 
then perfect: He therefore that will deny it to be ſo now, ought to prove 
that neither the Prophets, Patriarchs, or any other Men did ever undet- 
ſtand or regard the Law deliver*d by God and Nature to Mankind; or 
that having bin common and free at the firſt, and fo continu'd for many 
hundreds of years after the Flood, it was afterwards aboliſh'd, and a new 
one introduc'd. He that aſſerts this muſt prove it; but till it dos appear 
to us, when, where, how, and by whom this was done, we may ſafely 
believe there is no ſuch thing; and that no Man is or can be a Lord amongſt 
us, till we make him ſo; and that by nature we are all Brethren. 

Our Author, by endeavouring farther to illuſtrate the Patriarchical 
Power, deſtroys it, and cannot deny to any Man the Right which he ac- 
knowledges to have bin in Iſinael and Eſau. But if every Man has a Right 
of ſetting up for himſelf with his Family, or before he has any, he cannot 
but have a right of joining with others if he pleaſes ; as his joining or not 
joining with others, and the choice of thoſe others depends upon his own 
will, he cannot but have a right of judging upon what conditions *tis good 
for him to enter into ſuch a Society, as mult neceſſarily hinder him from Ml 
exerciſing the Right which he has originally in himſelt. But as it cannot i 
be imagin'd that Men ſhould generally put ſuch Fetters upon themſelves, i 
unleſs it were in expectation of a greater good thereby to accrue to them, ü 

no more can be requir*d to prove that they do voluntarily enter into theſe i 
Societys, inſtitute them for their own good, and preſcribe ſuch Rules and 
Forms to them as beſt pleaſe themſelves, without giving account to any. 
But if every Man be free, till he enter into ſuch a Society as he chuſes for 
his own good, and thoſe Societys may regulate themſelves as they think 
fit ; no more can be requir'd to prove the natural Equality in which all 
Men are born, and continue, till they reſign it as into a common ſtock, in 

| ſuch meaſure as they think fit for the conſtituting of Societys for their own WK 
good, which I aſſert, and our Author denies. 7 
* 1 
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VÞ SE CT. XIII. 
_ Ther: was no ſhadow of a Paternal Kingdom among ft the Hebrews, 


nor prerept for it. 


* 


UR Author is ſo modeſt to confeſs, that Jacob's Kingdom, conſiſt- 
| ing of ſeventy two Perſons, was ſwallow*d up b the power of 
= the greater Monarch Pharaoh But if this was an Act of Tyranny, tis 
g ͤrrange that the ſacred and eternal Right, grounded upon the immutable 
lass of God and Nature, ſhould not be reſtor'd to God's choſen People, 
when he deliver'd them from that Tyranny. Why was not Jacob's Mo- 
narchy confer'd upon his right Heir? How came the People to neglect a 
Point of ſuch importance ? Or if they did forget it, why did not Moſes 
put *em in mind of it ? Why did not Jacob declare to whom it did belong ? 
Or if he is underſtood to have declar'd it, in ſaying the Scepter ſhould not 
XX depart from Judah, why was it not deliver'd into his hands, or into his 
_ Heirs? If he was hard to be found in a People of one kindred, but four 
degrees remov'd from Jacob their Head, who were exact in obſerving Ge- 
gnealogys; how can we hope to find him after ſo many thouſand years, 
SZ when we do not ſo much as know from whom we are deriv*d ? Or rather 
= how comes that Right, which is eternal and univerſal, to have bin nip'd 
in the bud, and ſo aboliſh'd before it could take any effect in the World 

as never to have bin heard of amongſt the Gentiles, nor the People of God 

either before or after the Captivity, from the death of Jacob to this day: 

This I aſſert, and I give up the Cauſe if I do not prove it. To this end I 

begin with Moſes and Aaron the firſt Rulers of the People, who were nei- 

ther of the eldeſt Tribe according to birth, nor the diſpoſition of Jacob, if 

He did, or could give it to any ; nor were they of the eldeſt Line of their 

own Tribe: and even between them the Superiority was given to Moſes, 

who was the younger; as *tis ſaid, I have made thee a God to Pharaoh, and 
Aaron thy Brother ſhall be thy Prophet, If Moſes was a King, as our Au- 

thor ſays, but I deny, and ſhal] hereafter prove, the matter is worſe: 

He muſt have bin an Uſurper of a moſt unjuſt Dominion over his Bre- 

== thren ; and this Patriarchical power, which by the Law of God was to be 
perpetually fix'd in his Deſcendents, periſh*d with him, and his Sons con- 
tinu'd in an obſcure rank amongſt the Levites. Joſhua of the Tribe of 
—_W Ephraim ſucceeded him; Othniel was of Judah, Ehud of Benjamin, Barak 
ot Napthalim, and Gideon of Manaſſeb. The other Judges were of ſeve- 
ral Tribes; and they being dead, their Children lay hid among the com- 
mon People, and we hear no more of *em. The firſt King was taken 
out of the leaſt Family of the leaſt and youngeſt Tribe. The ſecond, 
= whit the Children of the firſt King were yet alive, was the youngeſt of 
eight Sons of an obſcure Man in the Tribe of Judah : Solomon one of his 
XX youngeſt Sons ſucceeded him: Ten Tribes deſerted Rehoboam, and by the 
x command of God ſet up Jeroboam to be their King. The Kingdom of 
=_= /7e/ by the deſtruction of one Family paſs'd into another: That of Ju- 
dab by God's peculiar promiſe continu'd in David's race till the Captivity ; 
"8 but we know not that the eldeſt Son was always prefer'd, and have no 
= '<a{on to preſume it. David their moſt reverenced King left no precept 
bor it, and gave an example to the contrary : he did not ſet up the BO. 
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CA. I. but the Wiſeſt. After the Captivity, they who had moſt wiſdom or ya. 'F 
<FY W lour to defend the People, were thought moſt fit to command; and the 
Kingdom at the laſt came to the Aſinonean Race, whilſt the Poſterity of Wl 
David was buried in the maſs of the common People, and utterly depriy*d 8 
of all worldly Rule or Glory. It the Judges had not a Regal Power, or 
the Regal were only juſt, as inſtituted by God, and eternally annex d to 
Paternity, all that they did was evil: There could be nothing of Juſtice Wl 
in the Powers exercis'd by Moſes, Joſhua, Gideon, Samuel, and the reſt Wl 
of the Judges. If the Power was regal and juſt, it muſt have continu'd Wl 
in the Deſcendents of the firſt : Saul, David, and Solomon could never 
have bin Kings: The Right failing in them, their Deſcendents could in- 
herit none from them; and the others after the Captivity were guilty of 
the like injuſtice. 5 : 3 CE 
Now as the Rule is not general, to which there is any one juſt excep- 
tion, there is not one of theſe Examples that would not overthrow our 
Author's Do&trin : If one deviation from it were lawful, another might 
be, and ſo to infinity. But the utmoſt degree of impudent madneſs to 
which perhaps any Man in the world has ever arriv'd, is to aſſert that to 
be univerſal and perpetual, which cannot be verify'd by any one Example 
to have bin in any place of the World, nor juſtify*d by any Precept. bo. 
If it be objected, That all theſe things were done by God's immediat 
diſpoſition : I anſwer, that it were an impious madneſs to believe that 
God did perpetually ſend his Prophets to overthrow what he had ordain'd 
from the beginning, and as it were in ſpite to bring the minds of Men into 
inextricable confuſion and darkneſs ; and by particular Commands toover- 
throw his univerſal and eternal Law. But to render this point more 
clear, I deſire it may be conſider'd, That we have but three ways of di- 
ſtinguiſhing between good and evil. = 

1. When God by his Word reveals it to us. 1 

2, When by his Deeds he declares it; becauſe that which he dos is 
good, as that which he ſays is true. 

3. By the Light of Reaſon, which is good, in as much as it is from God. 

And firſt; It cannot be ſaid we have an explicit word for that conti- 
nuance of the Power in the eldeſt; for it appears not, and having none, 
we might conclude it to be leſt to our liberty: For it agrees not with the 
goodneſs of God to leave us in a perpetual ignorance of his Will in a mat- 
ter of ſo great importance, nor to have ſuffer'd his own People, or any 
other, to perſiſt, without the leaſt reproof or admonition, in a perpetual 
oppoſition to it, if it had diſpleas'd him. 

To the 24. The Diſpenſations of his Providence, which are the ema- 
nations of his Will, have gone contrary to this pretended Law : There 
can therefore be no ſuch thing; for God is conſtant to himſelf : his Works 
do not contradict his Word, and both of them do equally declare to us 
that which is good. 

Thirdly ; It there be any Precept that by the light of Nature we can in 
matters of this kind look upon as certain, 'tis that the Government of a 
People ſhould be given to him that can beſt perform the Dutys of it: No 
Man has it for himſelf, or from himſelf ; but for and from thoſe who be- 
fore he had it were his Equals, that he may do good to them. If there 
were a Man, who in Wiſdom, Valour, Juſtice and Purity, ſurpaſs'd all 
others, he might be call'd a King by Nature, becauſe he is beſt able to 
bear the weight of ſo great a charge; and like a good Shepherd to lead the 
People to good. Hel ur digniori is the voice of Reaſon ; and that we may 

| - be 
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b Detur ſeniori is not ſo, Solomon. tells us That 4 wiſe Child is better SECT. 14. 
1 2 ow 224 fooliſh Kzng. But if this pretended Right do not belong to CPN A. 

him that is truly the eldeſt, nothing can be more abſurd than a fantaſtical 

pretence to a Right deduc'd from him that is not ſo. Now left I ſhould 


y 


be thought to follow my own Inventions, and call them Reaſon, or the 


:oht of God in us, I delire it may be obſerv'd that God himſelf has ever 
oy 3 — this method. When he rais'd up Mo to be the leader of his Peo- 


11 es to be the een | 
"= ple he endow d him with the moſt admirable gifts. of his Spirit that ever 


e beſtow?'d upon a Man: When he choſe ſeventy Men to affiſt him, he 
endow d them with the ſame ſpirit. Joſbaa had no other title to ſucceed 
him than the like evidence of God's Preſence with him, When the Peo- 

ple thro ſin fell into miſery, he did not ſeek out their Deſcendents, nor 
ſuch as boaſted in a 2 br Birth; but ſhew'd whom he delign'd 
for their Deliverer, by beſtowing ſuch gifts upon him as were requir'd 
for the performance of his work; and never fail'd of doing this, or that 
miſerable ſinful People rejecting God and his Government, defir'd that 
—_ which was in uſe among their accurſed Neighbours, that they might be 
as like to them in the moſt ſhameful Slavery to Man, as in the Worſhip of 
sols ſet up againſt God. | 42; 
But if this pretended Right be grounded upon no word or work of God, 


TIE nor the reaſon of Man, tis to be accounted a mere figment, that has no- 
=_— thing of truth in it; 


K G T. A. 
If the paternal Right had incladed Dominion, and was to be transfer d 
to a ſingle Heir, it muſt periſh if he were not known ; and could be 
applied to no other Perſon. 43 


Aving ſhew'd that the firſt Kings were not Fathers, nor the firſt 

Fathers Kings; that all the Kings of the Jews and Gentiles men- 

tion'd in Scripture came in upon Titles different froth, and inconſiſtent 

with that of Paternity ; and that we are not led by the Word nor the 

1 Works of God, nor the Reaſon of Man, or Light of Nature, to believe 

there is any ſuch thing; we may ſafely conclude there never was any ſuch 

thing, or that it never had any effect, which to us is the ſame. Tis as 

ridiculous to think of retrieving that, which from the beginning of the 

World was loſt, as to create that which never was. But I may go far- 
ther, and affirm, that tho there had bin ſuch a Right in the firſt Fathers 

of Mankind exercis'd by them, and for ſome ages individually tranſmitted 

to their eldeſt Sons, it muſt neceſſarily periſh, ſince the Generations of 
Men are ſo confus'd, that no Man knows his own original, and conſe- 
= queatly this Heir is no where to be found; for *tis a folly for a Man to 
* rome to an Inheritance, who cannot prove himſelf to be the right Heir. 
lf this be not true, I deſire to know from which of Noah's Sons the Kings 
of Exgland, France, or Spain do deduce their original; or what reaſon 
they can give why the title to Dominion, which is fancied to be ig Noah, 
Adu rather belong to the firſt of their reſpective Races, that attain d to the 
=__ Crowns they now enjoy, than to the meaneſt Peaſant of their Kingdoms ; 
odr how that can be tranſmitted to them, which was not in the firſt. We 
know that no Man can give what he has not ; that if there be do giver, 
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o I. there is no giſt; if there be no root, there can be no branch; and that the 

S 2 firſt point lng, all that ſhould be deriv'd from it muſt neceſſarily fail. 

Our Author, who is good at reſolving difficultys, ſhews us an eaſy way 

out of this firait. Tis true, ſays he, all Kings are not natural Parents of 

their Subjects; yet they either are, or are to be + ita the next Heirs to thoſe 

firſt Progenitors, who were at firft the natural Parents of the whote People, 

and in their right ſucceed to the exerciſe of the ſupreme | uriſdiftion < and ſuck 

Heins are not only Lords of their own Children, bat alſo of their Brethren, and 

all thoſe that were ſulject to their Father, &c. By this means it comes to paſs, 

that many a Child ſucceeding a Ning, hath the right of a Father over many « 
grey-beaded multitade, and hath the title of Pater Patriæ. ; 

An Aﬀertion comprehending ſo many Points, upon which the moſt 

important Rights of all Mankind do depend, might deſerve ſome proof: 

But he being of opinion we ought to take it upon his credit, dos not vouch- 

ſafe to give us ſo much as the ſhadow of any. Nevertheleſs being un- 

willing either crudely to receive, or raſhly to reject it, I ſhall take the li- 

berty of examining the Propoſition, and hope I may be pardon'd, if I 

dwell a little more than ordinarily upon that which is the foundation of 


his Work. __ 
We are beholden to him for confeſſing modeſtly that all Kings are not 


the natural Fathers of their People, and ſparing us the pains o oving, 
that the Kings of Perſia, who reign'd from the Indies to the Heleſpont, did 
not beget all the Men that liv'd 1n thoſe Countrys ; or that the Kings of 
France and Spain, who began to reign before they were five youu old, 
were not the natural Fathers of the Nations under them. But if all Kiogs 
are not Fathers, none are, as they are Kings : If any one is, or ever was, 
the Rights of Paternity belong to him, and to no other who is not ſo alſo. 
This muſt be made evident; for matters of ſuch importance require proof, 
and ought not to be taken upon ſuppoſition. If Filmer therefore will pre- 
tend that the right of Father belongs to any one King, he muſt prove that 
he is the Father of his People ; for otherwiſe it dos not appertain to him : 
he is not the Man we ſeek. 

Tis no lefs abſurd to ſay he is to be reputed Heir to the firſt Progenitor : 
for it muſt be firſt prov'd, that the Nation did deſcend from one ſingle 
Progenitor without mixture of other races : That this Progenitor was the 
Man, to whom Noah (according to Filmer's whimſical diviſion of Aſia, 
Europe, and Africa among his Sons) did give the Land now inhabited by 
that People: I hat this Diviſion ſo made was not capable of Subdiviſions ; 
and that this Man is by a true and uninterrupted Succeſſion deſcended 
from the firſt and eldeſt Line of that Progenitor : and all fails, if every 
one of thefe points be not made good. It there never was any ſuch Man 
who had that Right, it cannot be inherited from him, If by the ſame 
rule that a parcel of the World was allotted to him, that parcel might be 
ſubdivided amongſt his Children as they increas'd, the ſubdiviſions may 
be infinite, and the right of Dominion thereby deſtroy d. If ſeveral Na- 
tions inhabit the fame Land, they owe obedience to ſeveral Fathers: 
that which is due to their true Father, cannot be render'd to him that is 
not fo; for he would by that means be depriv*d of the Right which is in- 
ſeparably annex d to his Perſon: And laſtly, whatſoever the Right of an 
Heir may be, it can belong only to him that is Heir. 


o 


Left any ſhould be ſedac'd from theſe plain Truths by frivolous ſug- 
geſtions, tis good to conſider that the title of Pater Patrie, with whic 

our. Author would cheat us, has no relation to the matters of Right, upon 
& which 
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nn enough applied to ſome excellent Princes on account of their care and 

love to their People, reſembling that of a Father to his Children; and 
can relate to none but thoſe who had it. No man that had common 
ſenſe, or valu'd truth; did ever call Phalaris, Dionyſins, Nabis, Nero, ot 
Caligula, Fathers of their Countrys ; but Monſters, that to the utmoſt 
of their power endeavour'd their deſtruction: which is enough to prove, 
chat ſacred Name cannot be given to all, and in conſequence to none bur 
ſuch, as by their Virtue, Piety, and good Government do deſerve it. 

Theſe matters will yet appear more evident, if it be conſider'd, that 
tho Noah had reign'd as a King; that Lorbaſter, as ſome ſuppoſe; was 
= He, who reign'd over his Children, and that thereby ſome Right might 
perhaps be deriv'd to ſuch as ſucceeded them; yet this can have no influ- 
ence upon ſuch as have not the like Original: and no man is to be pre- 
ſum'd to have it, till it be prov'd; ſince we have prov'd that many had 
it not. If Vimrod ſet himſelf up againſt his Grandfather; and if Vinus; 
vo was deſcended from him in the fifth Generation, ſlew him, they ill 
= deſerv'd the name and rights of Fathers; and none, but thoſe who have 
= renounc'd all Humanity, Virtue, and common Senſe, can give it to them, 
or their Succeſſors. If therefore Noah and Shem had not fo much as the 
= ſhadow of Regal Power, and the actions of Nimrod, Minus, and others 
who were Kings 1n their times, ſhew they did not reign in the right of 
Fathers, but were ſet up in a direct oppoſition to it, the titles of the firſt 
Kings were not from Paternity, nor conſiſtent with it. | 
= Our Author therefore, who ſhould have prov'd every point, dos nei- 
ther prove any one, nor aſſert that which is agreeable to divine or human 
Story, as to matter of fact; and as little conformable to common ſenſe: 
= It dos not only appear contrary to his general Propoſition, That all Go- 
veraments have not begun with the Paternal Power; but we do not find 
= that any ever did. They who according to his rules ſhould have bin 
Lords of the whole Earth, liv'd and died private men, whilſt the moſt 
wicked and boiſterous of their Children commanded the greateſt part of 
the then inhabited Worid, not excepting even thoſe Countrys where they 
ſpent and ended their days; and inſtead of entring upon the Government 
by the right of Fathers, or managing it as Fathers, they did by the moſt 
e injuſtice uſurp a violent Domination over their Brethren and 

athers. 

It may eaſily be imagin'd what the Right is that could be thus acquir'd, 
and tranſmitted to their Succeſſors. Nevertheleſs our Author ſays, Al 
Rings either are, or ought to be reputed next Heirs, &c. But why reputed, 
it they are not? How could any of the accurſed race of Ham bereputed 
Father of Noah or Shem, to whom he was to be a Servant? How could 
—_= \:-r04 and Minus be reputed Fathers of Ham, and of thoſe whom they 
—= ought to have obey*d? Can Reaſon oblige me to believe that which I 
kao to be falſe ? Cana Lie, that is hateful to God and good Men, not 
= 29ly be excus'd, but enjoin'd, when (as he will perhaps ſay ) it is for the 
s Service? Can I ſerve two Maſters, or, without the moſt unpar- 
dos dle injuſtice, repute him to be my Father, who is not my Father; 
and pay the obedience due to him who did beget and educate me, to one 
from hom I never receiv*d any good? If this be fo abſurd, that no man 
aces affirm it in the perſon of any, tis as prepoſterous in relation to his 
= cis: For Ni»7 the firſt King could be Heir to no man as King, and 
could tranſmit to no man a Right which he had not. If it was ENG 
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Car. IL. and abominable to ſay that he was Father of Chaſb, Ham, Shewand Noah; 
iti as ridiculous to ſay, he had the Right of Father, if he was not their 
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Father; or that his Succeſſors inherited it from him, if he never had it. 
If there be any way thro this, it muſt have accru'd to him by the extirpa- 
tion of all his Elders, and their Races; ſo as he who will aſſert this pre- 
tended Right to have bin in the Babylonian Kings, muſt aſſert, that Noah, 
Shem, Japhet, Ham, Chuſb, and all Nimrod's elder Brothers, with all 
their Deſcendents, were utterly extirpated before he began to reign, and 
all Mankind to bedeſcended from him. | i 

This mult be, if Nimrod, as the Scripture ſays, was the firſt that be- 
came mighty in the Earth ; unleſs men might be Kings, without having 
more Power than others : for Chaſh, Ham and Noah were his Elders and 
Progenitors in the direct Line, and all the Sons of Shem and Japher, and 
their Deſcendeats in the Collaterals, were to be prefer'd before him ; and 
he could have no Right at all that was not directly contrary to thoſe Prin- 
ciples which, our Author ſays, are grounded upon the eternal and indiſ- 
penſable Laws of God and Nature. The like may be ſaid of the ſeventy 
two Heads of Colonys, which (following, as I ſuppoſe, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh) he ſays went out to people the Earth, and whom he calls Kings: 


for according to the ſame Rule, Noah, Shem and Japhet, with their Deſcen- 


dents, could not be of the number; ſo that neither Vimrod, nor the o- 
thers that eſtabliſn'd the Kingdoms of the World, and from whence he 
thinks all the reſt tobe deriv'd, could have any thing of Juſtice in them, 
unleſs it were from a Root altogether inconſiſtent with his Priaciples. 
They are therefore falſe, or the Eftabliſhments beforemention'd could 
have no Right. If they had none, they cannot be reputed to have any; 
for no man can think that to be true, which he knows to be falſe : having 
none, they could tranſmit none to their Heirs and Succeſſors. And if 
we are to believe, that all the Kingdoms of the Earth are eſtabliſh'd upon 
this Paternal Right; it muſt be prov*d that all thoſe, who in birth ought 
to have bin prefer'd before Vimrod, and the ſeventy two, were extirpat- 
ed; or that the firſt and true Heir of Noah did afterwards aboliſh all 
theſe unjuſt Uſurpations ; and making himſelf Maſter of the whole, left it 
to his Heirs, in whom it continues to this day. When this is done, I will 
acknowledg the Foundation to be well laid, and admit of all that can be 
rightly built upon it; but if this fails, all fails: The poiſon of the Root 
continues in the Branches. If the right Heir be not in poſſeſſion, he is 
not the right who is in poſſeſſion : If the true Heir be known, he ought 
to be reſtor'd to his Right: If he be not known, the Right muſt periſh : 
For nothing can be ſaid to belong to any man, if no man knows to whom 
it belongs, and can have no more effect than if it were not. This conclu- 
ſion will continue unmovable, tho the diviſion into ſeventy two Kingdoms 
were allow'd; which cannot be without deſtroying the Paternal Power, 
or ſubjecting it to be ſubdivided into as many parcels as there are men, 
which deſtroys Regality ; for the ſame thing may be requir'd in every 
one of the diſtinct Kingdoms, and others deriv'd from them. Or we 
mult know who was that true Heir of Noah, that recover'd all: How, 
when, and to whom he gave the ſeveral Portions ; and that every one of 
them do continue in the poſſeſſion of thoſe, who by this prerogative of 
Birth are rais'd above the reſt of mankind : and if they are not, *tis an 
impious folly to repute them ſo, to the prejudice of thoſe that ate; and 
it they do not appear, to the prejudice of all mankind ; who being equal, 


are thereby made ſubject to them. For as Truth is the. Rule of Juſtice ; 
| | there 
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f | | [ 4, e 12 
= there can be none, when he is reputed ſuperior to all who is certainly in- Szcr. 15. 
Tl ferior to | 7 | * 


[Tn this place two Pages are wanting in the Original Manufcript.] ' 
— — degenerated from that Reaſon which diftinguiſhes men from beaſts. 
Tho it may be fit to uſe ſome Ceremonys before a man be admitted to 
practiſe Phyſick, or ſer up a Trade, tis his own Skill that makes him a 
DoRor or an Artificer, and others do but declare it. An Aſs will not 
_ lcvchis ſtupidity, tho he be cover'd with Scarlet; and he that is by na- 
_— turc a Slave, will be fo ſtill, tho a Crown be N upon his Head: and 
9 tis hard to imagin a more violent inverſion © the Laws of God and 
LWMNature, than to raiſe him to the Throne, whom Nature intended for the 
C. bain; or to make them Slaves to Slaves, whom God has endow'd with 
_ the Virtues requir'd in Kings. Nothing can be more prepoſterous, than 
dio impute to God the frantick Domination, which is often exercis'd by 
wicked, fooliſh and vile Perſons, over the wiſe, valiant, juſt and good 
| or to ſubject the beſt tothe rage of the worſt. If there be any Ari 
= therefore in the world, that can by the Law of God and Nature, diſtin ; 
from the Ordmance of Man, pretend to an hereditary Right of Domi- 
nion over any People, it muſt be one that never did, and never can pro- 
_ duce any Perſon that is not free from all the Infirmitys and Vices that ren- 
der him unable to exerciſe the Sovereign Power; and is endow'd with all 
_ the Virtues requir'd to that end; or at leaſt a Promiſe from G od, verify'd 
_ by Experience, that the next in Blood ſhall ever be able and fit for that 
_ work. hut ſince we do not know that any ſuch has yet appear'd in the 
oF World, we have no reaſon to believe that there is, or ever was any ſuch; 
and conſequently none upon whom God has confer*d the Rights that can- 
not be exercis'd without them. | | 
if there was no ſhadow of a Paternal Right in the Inſtitution of the 
| Kingdoms of Saul and David, there could be none in thoſe that ſucceeded. 
Rehoboam could have no other than from Solomon: When he reign'd over 
two Tribes, and Jeroboam over ten, *tis not poſſible that both of *em 
Y could be the next Heir of their laſt common Father Jacob; and *tis abſurd 
* to ſay, that ought to be reputed which is impoſſible : for our thoughts 
_ Aarccver to be guided by Truth, or ſuch an appearance of it, as dos per- 
ſüuade or convince us. chats | 
* The ſame Title of Father is yet more ridiculouſly or odiouſly apply'd 
=_ tothe ſucceeding Kings. Baſbs bad no other Title to the Crown, than. 
by killing Nadab the Son of Jeroboam, and deſtroy ing his Family. Timri 
paurchas'd the ſame honour by the ſlaughter of Elah when he was drunk, 
and dealing with the Houſe of Baaſba, as he had done with that of Jero- 
14 boam. 2;mri burning himſelf, transfer'd the ſame to Omri, as a reward 
bor bringing him to that extremity. As Jehu was more fierce than theſe, 
be ſeems to have gain'd a more excellent recompence than any fince Jero- 
boam, even a conditional Promiſe of a perpetual Kingdom; but falling 
= from theſe glorious Privileges, purchas'd by his Zeal in killing two wick- 
a Kings, and above one hundred of their Brethren, Shallum muſt have 
iberited them, by 3 Zachary and all that remain'd of his Race. 
= This in plain Engliſh is no leſs than to ſay, that whoſoever kills a King, 
1 and invades a Crown, tho the act and means of accompliſhing it be never 
ſo deteſtable, dos thereby become Father of his Country, and Heir of 
all the Divine Privileges annex d to that glorious Inheritance. And _ 
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Crap. I. I cannot tell whether ſuch a Doctrin be more ſottiſh, monſtrous or im- 
A pious, I dare affirm, that if it were receiv'd, no King in the World could 
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think himſelf ſafe in his Throne for one day: They are already encom- 
paſt with many dangers; but leſt Pride, Avarice, Ambition, Luft, 
Rage, and all the Vices that uſually reign in the hearts of worldly men, 
fhould not be ſufficient to invite *em perpetually: to diſturb Mankind, 
thro the deſire of gaining the Power, Riches and Splendor that accompa- 
ny a Crown, our Author propoſes to em the moſt ſacred Privileges, as a 
reward of the moſt execrable Crimes. He that was ftir'd up only by the 
violence of his own Nature, thought that a Kingdom could never be 
bought at too dear a rate; = 


857 Pro Regno velim 
Patriam, Penates, conjuzem flammis dare: 


Imperia precio quolibet conſtant bene. Senec. Theb. 


But if the ſacred Character of God's Anointed or Vicegerent, and Father 
of a Country, were added to the other Advantages that follow the high- 
eſt Fortunes; the moſt modeſt and juſt men would be fill'd with fury, 
that they might attain to them. Nay, it may be, even the beſt 
would be the moſt forward in conſpiring againſt ſuch as reign : 
they who could not be tempted with external Pleaſures, would be 
moſt in love with divine Privileges; and ſince they ſhould become the 
ſacred Miniſters of God, if they ſucceeded, and Traitors or Rogues only 
if they miſcarried, their only care would be fo to lay their Deſigns, that 
they might be ſurely executed. This is a Doctrin worthy of Filmer's 
Invention, and Heylin's Approbation; which being well weigh'd, will 
ſhew to all good and juſt Kings how far they are oblig'd to thoſe, who 
under pretence of advancing their Authority, fill the minds of men with 
ſuch Notions as are ſo deſperatly pernicious to them. 


SE © T, VL 


The Antients choſe thoſe to be Kings, . who excelld in the Virtues that 
are moſt beneficial to ( 1vil Societys. 


F the I/7aelites, whoſe Lawgiver was God, had no King in the firſt 
Inſtitution of their Government, 'tis no wonder that other Nations 
ould not think themſelves oblig'd to ſet up any: if they who came all 
of one ſtock, and knew their Genealogys, when they did inſtitute Kings, 
had no regard to our Author's Chimerical right of Inheritance, nor were 
taught by God or his Prophets to have any; tis not ſtrange that Nations, 
who did not know their own Original, and who proba ly, if not cer- 
tainly, came of ſeveral Stocks, never put themſelves to the trouble of ſeek- 
ing one, who by his birth deſerv'd to be prefer'd before others: and va- 
rious Changes happening in all Kingdoms (whereby in proceſs of time 
the Crowns were tranſported into divers Familys, to which the Right 
of Inheritance could not without the utmoſt impiety and madneſs be im- 
puted) ſuch a fancy certainly could only enter into the heads of Fools; 
and we know of none ſo fooliſh to have harbour'd it. 
The Grecians, amongſt others who follow'd the Light of Reaſon, knew 
no other original Title to the Government of a Nation, than that Wiſ- 


dom, 
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dom. Valour and Juſtice; Which was beneficial to the People. Theſe Szcr. 16. 
Qualitys gave nr 4m to thoſe Governments, which we call Herogm LV 
Rrgna; and the Veneration paid to fuch as enjoy'd them, proceeded 
from a grateful ſenſe/ofthe Goòd receiv d from them: IP were thought 
to be deſcended from the Gods, who in Vertue and Beneficence ſurpa 8 
other men: The ſame attended their Deſcendents, till they came to abuſe 
their Power, and by their Vices ſhew'd themſelves like to, or worſe 
than others. Thoſe Nations did not ſeek the moſt antient, hut the moſt 
—_ worthy ; and thought ſuch only worthy to be prefer d before others, who 
could ben perform their Duty. The Spartans knew that Hercules and 
dAcbilles were not their Fathers, for they were a Nation before either of 

them were born; but thinking their Children might. be like to them in 

Valour, they brought them from Thebes and Epirus to be their Kings. If 

our Author is of another opinion, I deſire to know, Whether the Hera- 

clidæ, or the Tacidæ were, or ought to be reputed Fathers of the Lacede- 

monians; for if the one was, the other was not. | 
7 The ſame method was follow?d in Jtaly ; and they who eſteem'd them- 


of Parent. They could pay no veneration to any Man under the name of 

a common Father, who thought they had none; and they who eſteem'd 

themſelves equal, could have no reaſon to prefer any one, unleſs he were 

diſtinguiſh'd from others by the Vertues that were beneficial to all. This 

may be illuſtrated by matters of fadt. Romalus and Remus, the Sons of a 

Nun, conſtuprated, as is probable, by a luſty Soldier, who was ſaid to 

be Mars, for their Vigour and Valour were made heads of a gather'd 

People. We know not that ever they had any Children; but we are 

ſure they could not be Fathers of the People that flock'd to them from 

ſeveral places, nor in any manner be reputed Heirs of him or them that 

were ſo: for they never knew who was their own Father; and when 

their Mother came to be diſcover'd, they ought to have bin Subjects to 

Anulius or Numitor. They could not be his Heirs whilſt he liv'd, and 

—_— were not when he died: The Government of the Latius continu*d at Alba; 

and Romulus reign'd over thoſe who join'd with him in building Rome. 

The Power not coming to him by Inheritance, muſt have bin gain'd by 
Force, or confer'd upon him by Conſent : It could not be acquir'd by 
Force; for one Man could not force a multitude of fierce and valiant men, 
as they appear to have bin. It muſt therefore have bin by Conſent : And 
when he aim'd at more Authority than they were willing to allow, they 

few him. He being dead, they fetch'd Numa from among the Sabines: 

HANe was not their Father, nor Heir to their Father, but a Stranger; not 

a2 Conqueror, but an unarm'd Philoſopher. Tullus Hoſtilius had no other 

Title: Ancus Martius was no way related to ſuch as had reign'd. The 

firſt Tarquin was the Son of a baniſh'd Corinthian. Servius Tullus came 

do Rome in the belly of his captive Mother, and could inherit nothing but 

= Chains from his vanquiſh'd Father. Tarquiz the Proud murder'd him, 

and firſt took upon himſelf the Title of King, ſine jaſſu Populi. If this T. Liv: 
Murder and Uſurpation be calbd a Conqueſt, and thought to create a 
Right, the effect will be but ſmall : The Conqueror was ſoon conquer'd, 

=_ baniſh'd, and his Sons ſlain, after which we hear no more of him or his 


Sm_— 


93 — Qu rupto robore nati 
Compoſitive Lito, millos habuere parentes. Juven. Sar. 6. 3 
| oon 
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Chap. I. foon loſt, and did accrue to thoſe that conquer?d and ejected him; and they 

A might retain what was their own, or confer it upon one or more, in ſuch 
manner and meaſure as beſt pleas'd themſelves. If the Regal Power, 
which our Author ſays was in the Conſuls, could be divided into two 
parts, limited to a Year, and ſuffer ſuch reſtrictions as the People pleas d ro i 
lay upon it, they might have divided it into as many parcels, and put it in- 
to ſuch form, as beſt ſuted with their Inclinations; and the ſeveral Ma. 
giſtracys which they did create for the exerciſe of the Kingly, and all other 
Powers, ſhews they were to give account to none but themſelves.  ' _ 
The Iſraelites, Spartans, Romans and others, who thus fram'd their 
Governments according to their own Will, did it not by any peculiar Pri-. 
viledg, but by a univerſal Right confer'd upon them by God and Nature: 
They were made of no better Clay than others: They had no Right, 
that dos not as well belong to other Nations; that is to ſay, The Conſti- 
tion of every Government is refer'd to thoſe who are concern'd in it, and 
no other has any thing to do with it. 


Vet if it be aſſerted, that the Goverment of Rome was Paternal, or they 
had none at all; I defire to know, how they came to have ſix Fathers of 
ſeveral Familys, whilſt they liv'd under Kings; and two or more new 
ones every Year afterwards: Or how they came to be ſo excellent in Vertue 
and Fortune, as to conquer the beſt part of the World, if they had no 
Government. Hobbs indeed dos ſcurrilouſly deride Cicero, Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle, Cæteroſq; Romane & Grace Anarchie fautores. But *tis ſtrange 
that this Anarchy, which he reſembles to a Chaos, full of darkneſs and 
confuſion, that can have no Strength or regular Action, ſhould overthrow 
all the Monarchys that came within their reach, F (as our Authors ſays) 
the beſt order, greateſt ſtrength, and moſt ſtability be in them, It muſt 
therefore be confeſt, that theſe Governments are, in their various Forms, 
rightly inftituted by ſeveral Nations, without any regard to Inhe- | 
ritance; or that theſe Nations have had no Governments, and were 
more ſtrong, vertuous and happy without Government, than under it, | 
which is moſt abſurd. pes - 

But if Governments ariſe from the Conſent of Men, and are inſtituted by 
Men according to their own Inclinations, they do therein ſeek their own 
Good ; for the Will is ever drawn by ſome real Good, or the appearance 
of it. This is that which man ſeeks by all the regular or irregular mo- 
tions of his mind: | Reaſon and Paſhon, Vertue and Vice do herein con- 
cur, tho they differ vaſtly in the Objects, in which each of em thinks 
this Good to conſiſt, A People therefore that ſets up Kings, Dictators, 

Conſuls, Pretors or Emperors, dos it not, that they may be great, glo- 
rious, rich or happy, but that it may be well with themſelves and their 
Poſterity. This is not accomplifh'd ſimpl by ſetting one, a few, or 
more men in the adminiſtration of Powers, but y placing the Authority 
in thoſe who may rightly perform their Office. This is not every man's 
Work: Valour, Integrity, Wiſdom, Induſtry, Experience and Skill, 
are requir'd for the management of thoſe Military and Civil Affairs that 
neceſſarily fall under the care of the chief Magiſtrats. He or they there- 
fore may reaſonably be advanc'd above their Equals, who are moſt fit 
to perform the Dutys belonging to their Stations, in order to the publick 
-Good, for which they were inſtituted. 

Marius, Sylla, Catiline, Julius or Ocfavius Ceſar, and all thoſe who by 
force or fraud uſurp'd a Dominion over their Brethren, could have no 
Title to this Right; much leſs could they become Fathers of the People, 
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by uſing all the moſt wicked means that could well be imagin'd to deſtroy Sec. 16. 
«Sig. d not being regularly choſen for their Vertues, or the opinion V 


them; an 


of them, nor prefer'd on account of any Prerogative that had bin from 


the beginning annex'd to their Familys, they could. have no other Right 
than Occupation could confer upon them. It this can confer a Right, 
there is an end of all Diſputes concerning the Laws of God or Man. 
If Jalius and Octavius 2 did ſucceſſively become Lords and Fathers 
of their Country, by ſlaughtering almoſt all the Senat, and ſuch Perſons 
as were eminent for Nobility or Vertue, together with the greater part of 
the People, it cannot be denied, that a Thief, who breaks into his 
Neighbour's Houſe, and kills him, is juſtly Maſter of his Eſtate; and 
may exact the ſame obedience from his Children, that they render'd to 
their Father. If this Right could be transfer*d to Tiberius, either thro 
the malice of Ocladius, or the fraud of his Wife; a wet Blanket laid over 
his face, and a few corrupted Soldiers could inveſt Caligula with the ſame. 
A vile Raſcal pulling Claudius out by the heels from behind the Hangings 
where he had hid himſelf, could give it to him. A diſh of Muſhrooms 
well ſeaſon' d by the infamous Strumpet his Wife, and a Potion prepar'd 
for Britannicus by Locuſta, could transfer it to her Son, who was a ſtran- 
ger to his Blood. Galba became Heir to it, by driving Nero to deſpair and 
death. Two common Soldiers by exciting his Guards to kill him, could 
give a juſt Tittle to the Empire of the World to Otho, who was thought 
to be the worſt man in it. If a Company of Villains in the German Ar- 
my, thinking it as fit for them as others to create a Father of Mankind, 
could confer the Dignity upon Vitellius; and if Veſpaſian, cauling him to 
be kilPd, and thrown into a Jakes lefs impure than his Life, did inherit 
all the glorious and ſacred Privileges belonging to that Title, tis in vain 
to inquire after any man's right to any thing. 

But if there be ſuch a thing as Right or Wrong to be examin'd by men, 
and any Rules ſet, whereby the one may be diſtinguifh'd from the other; 
W uheſe Extravagancys can have no effect of Right. Such as commit 'em, 
are not to be look*d upon as Fathers, but as the moſt mortal Enemys of 
their reſpective Countrys. No Right is to be acknowledg'd in any, but 
ſuch as 1s confer*d upon them by thoſe who have the right of conferring, 
and are concern'd in the exerciſe of the Power, upon ſuch conditions as 
beſt pleaſe themſelves. No Obedience can be due to him or them, who 
have not a right of commanding ; which cannot reaſonably be confer'd 
upon any, that are not eſteem'd willing and able rightly to execute it. 
This ability to perform the higheſt Works that come within the reach of 
Men; and integrity of Will not to be diverted from it by any temptati- 
on, or conſideration of privat Advantages, comprehending all that is 
moſt commendable in Man; we may eaſily ſee, that whenſoever men 
act according to the Law of their own Nature, which is Reaſon, they can 
have no other rule to direct them in advancing one above another, than 
the opinion of a man's Vertue and Ability, beſt to perform the Duty in- 
cumbent upon him; that is, by all means to procure the good of the Peo- 
ple committed to his charge. He is only fit to conduct a Ship, who un- 
derſtands the Art of a Pilot: When we are ſick, we ſeek the aſſiſtance of 
ſuch as are beſt skilPd in Phyſick: The Command of an Army is 
prudently confer'd upon, him that has moſt Induſtry, Skill, Experi- 
ence and Valour: In hke manner, He' only can, according to the 
rules of Nature, be advanc'd to the Dignitys of the World, who excels 


in the Vertues requir'd for the performance of the Dutys annex d to them; 
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Chap. I. for he only can anſwer the end of his Inſtitution, The Law of every in. 
ſtituted Power, is to accompliſh the end of its Inſtitution, as Creatures 


Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


are to do the Will of their Creator, and in deflecting from it, overthrow 
their own being. Magiſtrats are diſtinguiſh'd from other men, by the 
Power with which the Law inveſts them for the publick Good : He that 
cannot or will not procure that Good, deſtroys his own being, and be. 
comes like to other men. In matters of the greateſt importance, Detar 
digniori is the Voice of Nature; all her moſt ſacred Laws are perverted, 
if this be not obſerv'd in the diſpoſition of Governments; and all are 
neglected and violated, if they are not put into the hands of ſuch as excel 
in all manner of Vertues: for they only are worthy of them, and they 
only can have a right who are worthy, becauſe they only can perform the 
end for which they are inſtituted. This may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who 
have their heads infected with Filmer's whimſys ; but to others, ſo cer. 
tainly grounded upon Truth, that * Bartolomeo de las Caſas Biſhop of 
Chiapa, in a Treatiſe written by him, and dedicated to the Emperor 
Charles V. concerning the Indies, makes it the foundation of all his Dif. 
courſe, That notwithſtanding his grant of all thoſe Countrys from the 
Pope, and his pretenſions to Conqueſt, he could have no right over any 
of thoſe Nations, unleſs he did in the firſt place, as the principal end, re- 
gard their Good : The = 1 5 he, is, that regard is to be had to the 
principal End and Cauſe, for which a ſupreme or untverſal Lord is ſet over 
them, which is their good and profit, and not that it ſhould turn to their de- 
ſtruction and ruin; for if that ſhould be, there is no doubt but from thence 
forward, that Power would be tyrannical and 21% as tending more to the 
intereſt and profit of that Lord, than to the publick good and profit of the 
Subjects; which, according to natural Reaſon, and the Laws of God and 
Man, is abhor d, and deſerves to be abhor d. And in another place, ſpeak- 
ing of the Governors, who, abuſing their Power, brought many trou- 
bles and vexations upon the Indians; he ſays, I They had rexdred his Ma- 
jeſty's Government intolerable, and his Toke inſupportable, tyrannical, and 
moſt juſtly abhor' d. I do not alledg this thro an opinion, that a Spaniſb 
Biſhop is of more Authority than another man ; but to ſhew, that theſe 
are common Notions agreed by all Mankind; and that the greateſt Mo. 
narchs do neither refuſe to hear them, or to regulate themſelves ac- 
cording to them, till they renounce common ſenſe, and degenerate into 
Beaſts. 

But if that Government be unreaſonable, and abhor'd by the Laws of 
God and Man, whichis not inſtituted for the good of thoſe who live un- 
der it; and an Empire grounded upon the Donation of the Pope, which 
amongſt thoſe of the Roman Religion is of great importance, and an in- 
tire conqueſt of the People, with whom there had bin no former Com- 
pact, do degenerate into a moſt unjuſt and deteſtable Tyranny, fo ſoon 
as the Supreme Lord begins to preter his own intereſt or profit before the 
good of his Subjects; What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who pretend to a right 


*La razon es porque ſiempre ſe ha de tener reſpeto al fin y cauſa final, por el qual, el cal ſupremo 
y univerſal Sennor ſe les pone, que es ſu bien y utilitad; y a que no ſe le convierte el tal ſupremo 
Sennorio in danno, pernicie y deſtruycion. Porque ſi aſſi fueſſe, no ay que dudar, que non deſde 
entonces incluſivamente ſeria injuſto, Tyrannico y iniquo tal Sennorio, come mas ſe enderezafle 
al proprio intereſſe y provecho del Sennor, que al bien y utilitad comun de los Subditos; lo qual 
de la razon natural y de todas las Leyes humanas y divinas es abhorrecido y abhorreſcible. Bar. de 
las Caſas deſtr. de las Indias, pag. 111. | 
＋ El yugo y governacion de Vueſtra Mageſtad importable, Tirannico y degno de todo abhorreci- 
miento. Pag. 167. e 
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of Dominion over free Nations, as inſeparably united to their Perſons, SEC T. 1. 

without diſtinctionof Age or Sex, or the leaſt conſideration of their in.. 

firmit ys and Vices; as if they were not placd in the Throne for the good | 

of their People, but to enjoy the Honours: and Bleaſures 'thatiatrend the 

higheſt Fortune ? What name can be fit for thoſe, Who have no other Ti- 

ie to the Places they poſſeſs, than the moſt unjuſt and violent U ſurpati- 

on; or being deſcended from thoſe, who for their Vertues were, by the 

peoples conſent, duly advanc*d'to the exerciſe of a legitimate Power, and | 
having ſworn to adminiſter it, according to the Conditions upon which \ 
it was given, for the good of thoſe who gave it, turn all to their own 

SE Pleaſure and Profit, without any care of the Publick ? Theſe may be lia- 

XX ble to hard Cenſures : but thoſe: who uſe them moſt gently, muſt confeſs; 

WW that ſuch an extreme deviation from the end of their Inſtitution, annuls 

it; and the Wound thereby given to the natural and original Rights of 

thoſeNations cannot be cur d, unleſs they reſumetheLibertys of which they 

have bin depriy'd, and return to the antient Cuſtom of chufing thoſe to 

be Magiſtrats, who for their Vertues beſt deſerve to be prefer*d before 

their Brethren, and are endow'd with thoſe Qualitys that beſt enable men 

to perform the great end of providing for the publick Safety. | 


. 


God having gi ven the Government of the World ta no one Man, nor de- 
clar'd how it ſhould be divided, left it to the Mill of Man. 


UR Author's next Inquiry is, What becomes of the Right of Father- 
—_— hood, in caſe the Crown ſhoald eſcheat for want of an Heir? Whether 
tit doth not eſcheat to the People? His anſwer is, Tis but the negligence or 
= 72norance of the People, to loſe the knowledg of the true Heir, &c. Anda 
= little below, The Power is not devolv'd to the Multitudse: Na; the Kingly 
= Power eſcheats on independent Heads of Familys : All ſuch prime Heads have 
= Power to conſent in the uniting, or conferring their Fatherly Right of Sowe- 
reign Authority on whom they pleaſe ; and he that is ſo elected, claims not his 
Power as a Donative from the People, but as being ſubſtituted by God, from 
whom he receives his Royal Charter of 28 Father, &c. | 
In my opinion, before he had ask*d, W hat ſhould be done in caſe the 
Crown ſhould eſcheat for want of an Heir? he ought to have prov'd, 
there had bin a Man in the world, who had the Right in himſelf, and 
telling who he was, have ſhew'd how it had bin tranſmitted for ſome 
= Generations, that we might know where to ſeek his Heir: and before he 
accus'd the Multitude of ignorance or negligence, in not knowing this 
Heir, he ought to have inform'd us, how it may be poſſible to know him, 
or what it would avail us if we did know him; for *tis in vain to know 
to whom a Right belongs, that never was, and never can be executed. 
But we may go farther, and affirm, that as the Univerſal Right muſt 
= have bin in Noah and Shen (if in any) who never exercis'd it; we have 
= r7caſon to believe there never was any ſuch thing: And having prov'd \ 
from Scripture and Human Hiſtory, That the firſt Kingdoms were ſet up 
in a direct oppoſition to this Right, by Nimrod and others, he that ſhould 
Leck and find their Heirs, would only find thofe, who by a moſt accurſed 
Wickedneſs, had uſurp'd and continu d a Dominion over their Fathers, 
E | F 2 contrary 
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Crae, I. contrary to the Laws of God and Nature; and we ſhould neither be 
CS WW more wiſe, nor more happy than we are, tho our Author ſhould: furniſh 
us with certain and authentick Genealogys, by which we might know 
the true Heirs of Nimrod, and the ſeventy two Kings that went from 


Babylon, who, as he ſuppoſes, gave beginning to all the Kingdoms of the 


Farth. | tif 1 4 5 a . iy 
Moreover, if the Right be Univerſal, it muſt be in one; for the World 9 


being butone, the whole Right of commanding it cannot at the ſame time Wl 
be in many, and proceed from the Ordinance of God, or of Man. It x 
cannot proceed from the Ordinance of God; for he dos nothing in-vain: 
He never gave a Right that could not be executed. No man can govern Wi 
that which he dos not ſo much as know : No man did ever know all the 
World; no man therefore did or could govern it: and none could he ap. 
pointed by God to do that which is abſolutely impoſſible to be done; for 

it could not conſiſt with his Wiſdom. We find this in our ſelves. It were 

a ſhame for one of us poor, weak, ſhort· ſighted Creatures, in the diſpo- 
ſal of our Affairs, to appoint ſuch a method, as were utterly ineffectua! Wa 
for the Preſervation of our Familys, or deſtructive to them; and the 
blaſphemy of imputing to God ſuch an Ordinance as would be a reproach 
to one of us, can ſute only with the wicked and impudent Fury of ſuch 
as our Author, who delights in Monſters. This alſo ſhews us that it can- 
not be from Men: One, or a few, may commit Follys, but Mankind 
dos not univerſally commit, and perpetually perſiſt in any: They cannot 
therefore, by a general and permanent Authority, enact that which is ut- 
terly abſurdand impoſſible; or if they do, they deſtroy their own Nature, 
and can no longer deſerve the Name of reaſonable Creatures. There 
can be therefore no ſuch man; and the Folly of ſeeking him, or his Heir 
that never was, may be left to the Diſciples of Filmer. 

The Difficultys are as great, if it be ſaid, The World might be divi. 
ded into parcels, and we are to ſeek the Heirs of the firſt Poſſeſſors; for 
beſides that no man can be oblig'd to ſeek that which cannot be found, 
(all men knowing that Caliginoſa note hæc premit Deus) and that the 
Genealogys of Mankind are fo confus'd, that, unleſs poſſibly among the 
Jews, we have reaſon to believe there is not a man in the world who 
knows his own Original, it could be of no advantage to us tho we knew 
that of every one; for the Diviſion would be of no value, unleſs it were 
at the firſt rightly made by him who had all the Authority in himſelf, | 
( which dos no where: appear) and rightly deduc'd to him, who, accor- | 
ding to that diviſion, claims a right to the Parcel he enjoys. And I fear 
our Author would terribly ſhake the Crowns, in which the Nations of 
Earope are concern'd, if they ſhould be perſuaded to ſearch into the Ge- 
nealogys of their Princes, and to judg, of their Rights according to the 
proofs they ſhould give of Titles rightly deduc'd by ſucceſſion of Blood 
from the ſeventy two firſt Kings, trom whom our Author fancys all the 
Kingdoms of the World to be deriv'd. 

Beſides, tho this were done, it would be to no purpoſe; for the ſeventy 
two were not ſent out by Noah, nor was he or his Sons of that number; 
but they went, or were ſent, from Babylon where Nimrod reign'd, who, 
as has bin already prov'd, neither had, nor could have any right at all, 
but was a mighty Hunter, even a proud and cruel Tyrant, uſurping a 
Power to which he had no right, and which was perpetually exercis'd by 
him and his Succeſſors againſt God and his People. From whence I may 


| | ſafely cnnclude, That no right can ever be deriv'd; and may juſtly preſume 
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it will be denied by none who are of better Morals, and of. more ſound Sec. 17. 
Principles in matters of Law and Religion than Filmer and Halin; lince | 
*tis no leſs abſurd to deduce a right from him that bad none, than to EX> 
pect pure and wholeſom Waters from a filthy, pollated, and poiſonous 
ountain. e ICE bonne Kia the 
If it be pretended that ſome other man ſince Noah had this univerſal 
Right, it muſt either remain in one ſingle per ſon as his right Heir, or be 
divided. If in one, I deſire to know who he is, and where we may find 
— him, that the Empire of the World may be deliver'd to him. But if h 
— cannot be found, the buſineſs is at an end: for every man in the World 
may pretend himſelf to be the ne and the infinite controverſys ari- 
ſing thereupon can never be decided, unleſs either the Genealogys of eve- 
ry one from Noah were extant and prov'd, or we had a Word from 
Heaven, with a ſufficient teſtimony of his miſſion who announces it. 
When this is done, *twill be time to conſider what kind of obedience is 
due to this wonderfully happy and glorious Perſon, . But whilſt the firſt 
appears to be abſolutely impoſſible, and we have no promiſe or reaſon to 
expect the other, the Propoſition is to be eſteem'd one of our Author's 
= empty whimſys, which cannot be receiv'd by mankind, - unleſs they 
= come all to be poſſeſt with an Epidemical madneſs, which would calf 
= them into that which Hobbs calls Bellum omnium contra omnes; when eve- 
ry man's Sword would be drawn againſt every man, if God ſhould fo 
abandon the World to ſuffer them to fall into ſuch miſery. 


If this pretended Right be divided, it concerns' us to know by whom, 
when, how, and to whom: for the diviſion cannot be of any value, unleſs 
the Right was originally in one; that he did exerciſe this Right in making 
the diviſion; that the parcels into which the World is divided are ac- 

cCording to the allotment made; and that the Perſons claiming them by 

virtue of it are the true Heirs of thoſe to whom they were firſt granted. 

Many other difficultys may be alledg'd no leſs inextricable than theſe; 

burt this ſeeming ſufficient for the preſent, I ſhall not trouble my ſelf with 

more, promiſing that when they ſhall be remov'd, I will propoſe others, 
or confeſſing my errors, yield up the cauſe. 

But it the Dominion of the whole World cannot belong to-any one 
man, and every one has an equal title to that which ſhould give it; or 

it it did belong to one, none did ever exerciſe it in governing the whole, 
bor dividing it; or if he did divide it, no man knows how, when, and 
to whom; ſo that they who lay claim to any parcels can give no teſti- 
mony of that diviſion, nor ſhew any better title than other men detivꝰd 
TE from his firſt Progenitor, to whom tis ſaid to have bin granted; and that 
ue have neither a Word, nor the promiſe of a Word from God to decide 
the controverſys ariſing thereupon, nor any Prophet giving (teſtimony of 
his miſſion that takes upon him to do it, the whole Fabrick of our Au- | 
thor's Patriarchical Dominion falls to the ground ; and they who propoſe 
theſe Doctrins, which (if they were receivd) would be a root of perpetu- 
al and reconcilable hatred in every man againſt every man, can be accoun- 
ted no leſs than Miniſters of the Devil, tho they want the abilitys he has 
ſometimes infus'd into thoſe who have bin imploy'd upon the like occaſi- 
ons. And we may juſtly conclude, that God having never given the whole 
World to be govern'd by one man, nor preſcrib'd any rule for the diviſion 
of it; nor declar'd where the right of dividing or ſubdividing that which 
every man has ſhould terminate; we may ſafely affirm that the whole is 
for ever left to the will and diſcretion of Man: We may enter into, * 
an 
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CHAP. 


I. and continue in greatef or leſſer Societys, as beſt pleaſes our ſelves: The 
93 . 


Wet * a thuwankd Fo TWIN TY SB PRSII TINY, 2 v1 57 nn Giesen 3k) Coal iio a 
right of Paternit a8 to Dominion is at an end, and no more remains, but 


| 1 


the love, verieration, and obedience, which proceeding from a due ſenſe of 


the benefits of Birth and Education: have their root in Gratitude, and are 
eſteem'd ſacred and inviolable by all that are ſober and vertuous. And as 
tis impoſſible to transfer theſe Benefits by inheritance, ſo tis impoſſible to 
cransfer the Rights ariſing from them. No man can be my Father but he 
that did beget me; and tis as abſurd to ſay I owe that Duty to one who 
is not my Father, which Low e to my Father, as to ſay, he did beget me, 
who did not beget me; for the obligation that ariſes from benefits can 
only be to him that confer'd them. Tis in vain to ſay the ſame is due 
to his Heir; for that can take place only when he has but one, which in 
this caſe ſignifies nothing; For if I being the only Son of my Father, 
inherit his Right, and have the ſame power over my Children as he had 
over me; if Thad one hundred Brothers, they muſt all inherit the ſame; 
and the Law of England, which acknowledges one only Heir, is not ge- 


F A WH 


neral, but municipal, and is ſo far from being general, as the precept of 


God and Nature, that I doubt whether it was ever known or us'd in any 


we are Children, we ave therefore Heirs and Co-heirs with Chriſt, are the voice 
of God and Nature; and as the univerſal Law of God and Nature is al- 
ways the ſame, every one of us who have Children, have the ſame Right 
over them, as Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob had over theirs; and that Right 
which was not devolv'd to any one of them, but inherited by them all 
(I mean the right of Father as Father) not 87 peculiar promiſes, which 
were not according to the Law of Nature, ai 


Nation of the World beyond our Iſland. The words of the Apoſtle, I 


e, but the election of Grace, is 
alſo inherited by every one of us, and ours, that is, by all Mankind. 
But if that which could be inherited was inherited by all, and it be 


impoſſible that a right of Dominion over all can be due to every one, then 


all that is or can be inherited by , 99 is that exemption from the 


Dominion of another, which we call 


berty, and is the gift of God and 
Nature. 


If a right of Dominion were eſteem d Hereditary according to the Law 


of Nature, a multitude of deſtructive and inextricable Controverſys 
would thereupon ariſe. 


TX being no ſuch thing therefore, according to the Law of Na- 


ture, as an Hereditary Right to the Dominion of the World, or 
any part of it; nor any one man that can derive to himſelf a title from 
the firſt Fathers of Mankind, by which he can rightly pretend to be pre- 
fer*d before others to that command, or a part of it; and none can be de- 
riv'd from Nimrod, or other d who had none in themſelves, 
we may juſtly ſpare our pains of ſeeking farther into this matter. But as 
things of the higheſt importance can never be too fully explain'd ; it may 


not be amiſs to obſerve, That if Mankind could be brought to believe 


that ſuch a right of Dominion were by the Law of God and Nature here- 


ditary, a great number of the moſt deſtructive and inextricable Contro- 


verſys mult thereupon ariſe, which the wiſdom and goodneſs of God can 
| never 
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I. King of Caſtile, was prefer'd before Alphonſo Son of Ferdinand his eldeſt 
N Brother, . to the Law of Thaneſtry, which was in force in Spais 


ever ſince we have had any knowledg of that Country, as appears by 
the conteſt between Corbis and Orſua, decided by Combat before Scipio 


Africanus; continu'd in full force as long as the Kingdom of the Goths laſt. 
ed, and was ever highly valu'd, till the Houſe of Auſtria got poſſeſſion oy 
of that Country, and introduc'd Laws and Cuſtoms formerly unknowa 
to the Inhabitants. . 9 

The Hiſtorys of all Nations furniſh us with innumerable Examples of Wl 
both ſorts ; and whoſoever takes upon him to determin which fide is in F 
the right, ought to ſhew by what authority he undertakes to be the Jud | F 
of Mankind, and how the infinite breaches thereby made upon the rights 
of the governing Familys ſhall be cur'd, without the overthrow of choſe 
that he ſhall condemn, and of the Nations where ſuch Laws have bin in 
force as he diſlikes : and till that be done, in my opinion, no place will 
afford a better lodging for him that ſhall impudently afſume ſuch a Pow- 
er, than the new buildings in Moor- Fields. : 

Tis no leſs hard to decide whether this next Heir is to be ſought in the 

Male Line only, or whether Females alſo may be admitted. It we fol- 
low the firſt as the Law of God and Nature, the title of our Exgliſb 
Kings is wholly aboliſh'd ; for not one of them ſince Henry the 1ſt has 
had the leaſt pretence to an inheritance by the Maſculine Line; and if it 
were neceſſary, we have enough to ſay of thoſe that were before him. 

If it be ſaid, that the ſame Right belongs to Females, it ought to be Th. 
prov'd that Women are as fit as Men to perform the Office of a King, that 
is, as the 1/7aelites ſaid to Samuel, to go in and out before us, to judg us, 
and to fight our Battels ; for it were an impious folly to ſay that God had } 
ordain'd thoſe for the Offices on which the good of Mankind ſo much de- 
pends, who by nature are unable to perform the dutys of them. If on 
the other ſide, the ſweetneſs, gentleneſs, delicacy, and tenderneſs of the 
Sex render them ſo unfit for manly exerciſes, that they are accounted ut- 
terly repugnant to, and inconſiſtent with that modeſty which dos ſo emi- 
nently ſhine in all thoſe that are good amongſt them ; that Law of Na- 
ture which ſhould advance themto the Government of Men, would over- 
throw its own Work, and make thoſe to be the Heads of Nations, which 
cannot be the Heads of privat Familys; for, as the Apoſtle ſays, The Wo. 
man is not the head of the Man, but the Man is the head of the Woman, This 
were no leſs than to oblige Mankind to lay aſide the name of reaſonable 
Creature: for if Reaſon be his Nature, it cannot enjoin that which is con- 
trary to it ſelf; if it be not, the definition Homo eſt animal rationale, is 
falſe, and ought no longer to be aſſumd. 

It any man think theſe Arguments to be miſtaken or miſappli'd, I de- 
ſire him to enquire of the French Nation on what account they have al- 
ways 3 Females, and ſuch as deſcended from them? How comes 
the Houſe of Bourbon to be advanc'd to the Throne before a great Num- 
ber of Familys that come from the Daughters of the Houſe of Valois? 
Or what title thoſe could have before the Daughters of the other Lines, 
deſcended from Hugh Capet, Pepin, Meroveus, or Pharamond ? I know 
not how ſuch queſtions would be receivꝰd; but I am inclin'd to think that 
the wickedneſs and folly of thoſe who ſhould thereby endeavour to over- 
throw the moſt antient and moſt venerated Conſtitutions of the greateſt 
Nations, and by that means to involve them in the moſt inextricable diffi- 
cultys, would be requited only with Stones. * 


It 


1 
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It cannot be denied, that the moſt valiant, wiſe, learned, and beſt po Skcr. 19. 
tiſh?d Nations have always follow*d the ſame Rule, tho the * weak and EV Su. 
bark arous ated otherwiſe; and no man ever heard of a Queen, or a 
man deriving his title from a Female among the antient civiliz'd Nations. 
Bur if this be not enough, the Law of God, that wholly omits Females, 
is ſy ficient to ſhew that Nature, which is his Handmaid, cannot advance 
thetn, When God deſcribes who ſhonld be the King of his People (if 
—_ thy would have one) and how he ſhould govern ; no mention is made peut. i). 
of Daughters. The 1/- ae/ites offer d the Kingdom to Gideon, and to his 
Sons: God promis'd, and gave it to Saul, David, Jeroboam, Jehu,; and 
their Sons. When all of them, fave David, by their Crimes fell from 
= the Kingdom, the Males only were extirpated; and the Females who 
== had no part in the Promiſes, did not fall under the Penaltys, or the Ven- 
geance that was executed upon thofe Familys: and we do not in the 
Word of God, or in the Hiſtory of the Jews, hear of any Feminin Reign, 
except that which was ufurp'd by Athaliah ; nor that any confideration 
vas had of their Deſcendents in relation to the Kingdom: which is e- 
= nough to ſhew that it is not according to the Law of God, nor to the 
== Law of Nature, which cannot differ from it. So that Females, or fuch 
as derive their right by inheritance from Females, muſt have it from forme 

other Law, or they can have none at all. | 

hut tho this queſtion were authentically decided, and concluded that 
Females might or might not ſucceed, we ſhould not be at the end of our 

W conteſts: for if they were excluded, it would not from thence follow, as 

ia France, that their Deſcendents ſhould be fo alſo; for the Privilege 
= which is denied to them, becauſe they cannot, without receding from 
the modeſty and gentleneſs of the Sex, take upon them to execute all 
the Dutys requir'd, may be transfer'd to their Children, as Henry the 
E [4 _ and Hexry the ſeventh were admitted, rho their Mothers were re- 

WE jcted. a 

= If it be ſaid that every Nation ought in this to follow their own Con- 
ſtitutions, we are at an end of our Controverſys ; for they ought not tobe 
RE follow'd, unleſs they are rightly made: They cannot be rightly made, if 
they are contrary to the univerſal Law of God and Nature. If there be 
a general Rule, tis impoſſible but ſome of them, being directly contrary 
co each other, muſt be contrary to it. If therefore all of them are to be 
WE follow'd, there can be no general Law given to all; but every People is 
by God and Nature left to the liberty of regulating thefe matters relat- 
ing to themſelves according to their own prudence or convenience: and 
== chis ſeems to be ſo certainly true, that whoſoever dos, as our Author, 
= propoſe Doctrins to the contrary, muſt either be thought raſhly to utter 
chat which he dos not underſtand, or malicioufly to caſt balls of Diviſion 
among all Nations, whereby every man's Sword would be drawn againſt 
every man, to the total ſubverſion of all Order and Government. 


* Reginarumq; ſub armis 
Barbaries pars magna jacet. Lucan. Phaz/. 
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51" S'BV Vi WM 
Kings cannot confer the right of Father upon Princes, | 
| nor Princes upon Kings. | 


EST what has bin ſaid before by our Author ſhould not be ſuffici. 


ent to accompliſh his deſign of bringing confuſion upon Mankind, 
and ſome may yet lie ſtill for want of knowing at whoſe command he 


ſhould cut his Brother's throat, if he has not power or courage to ſet up 


a title for himſelf, he has a new project that would certainly do his work, 


if it were receiv'd. Not content with the abſurditys and untruths alrea. 
dy utter'd in giving the incommunicable right of Fathers, not only to 
thoſe who, as is manifeſtly teſtify*d by ſacred and profane Hiſtorys, did 


uſurp a power over their Fathers, or ſuch as ow'd no manner of obedi. 


ence to them: and juſtifying thoſe Uſurpations, which are moſt odious 
to God and all good men, he now fancys a Kingdom ſo gotten may ef. 


cheat for want of an Heir; whereas there is no need of ſeeking any, if 


Uſurpation can confer a Right, and that he who gets the Power into his 


hands, ought to be reputed the right Heir of the firſt Progenitor ; for ſuch i 


a one will ſeldom be wanting, if violence and fraud be juſtified by the 
command of God, and Nations ſtand oblig'd to render obedience, till a 
ftronger or more ſucceſsful Villain throws him from the Throne he had 
invaded. But if it ſhould come to paſs that no man would ſtep into the 
vacant place, he has a new way of depriving the People of their Right 
to provide for the Government of themſelves. Becauſe, ſays he, the di. 
pendency of antient Familys is oft obſcure, and worn out of knowledg ; there- 
fore the Wiſdom of all or moſt Princes has thought fit many times to adopt 
thoſe for Heads of Familys, and Princes of Provinces, whoſe merits, abili. 


776, or fortunes have ennobled them, and made them fit and capable of ſuch 


Royal Favours All ſuch prime Heads and Fathers have power to conſent to 
oy uniting and conferring of their fatherly Right and Sovereignty on whom 

they pleaſe, &c. | 
1 juſtly ask how any one or more Familys come to be eſteem'd 
more antient than others, if all are deſcended from one common Father, 
as the Scriptures teſtify; or to what purpoſe it were to inquire what Fa- 
milys were the moſt antient, if there were any ſuch, when the youngeſt 
and moſt mean by uſurpation gets an abſolute right of Dominion over the 
eldeſt, tho his own Progenitors, as Nimrod did: but I may certainly 
conelude, That whatever the Right be that belongs to thoſe antient Fa- 
milys, it is inherent in them, and cannot be confer'd on any other by any 
human Power; for it proceeds from Nature only. The Duty I owe to 
my Father dos not ariſe from an uſurp'd or delegated Power, but from 
my birth deriv'd from him; and tis as impoſſible tor any man to uſurp or 
receive, by the grant of another, the right of a Father over me, as for 
him to become, or pretend to be made my Father by another who did 
not beget me. But if he ſay true, this right of Father dos not ariſe from 
Nature ; nor the obedience that I owe to him that begot me, from the 
benefits which I receiv*d, but is merely an artificial thing depending upon 
the Will of another : and that we may be ſure there can be no error in 
this, our Author attributes it to the wiſdom of Princes. But before this 
ag | comes 
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comes to be authentick, we muſt at the leaſt be ſure that all Princes have Scr. ig 

this great and profound Wiſdom, which our Author acknowledges to be 

in them, and which is certainly neceſſary for the doing of ſuch great 

things, if they were refer'd to them. They ſeem to us to be born like 

other men, and. to. be generally no wiſer, than' other men. We are not 

oblig'd to believe that Nebuchadnezzar was wiſe, till God had given him 

the heart of a man; or that his Grandſon Belſþazzer, who being laid in 

che balance was found too light, had any ſuch profound Wiſdom.  Aha- 

. ſuerus ſhew?d it not in appointing all the People of God to be ſlain, upon 

a Lie told to him by a Raſcal; and the matter was not very much mend- 1 
ed, when being inform'd of the truth, he gave em leave to kill as man 

of their Enemys as they pleas' d. The hardneſs of Pharaoh's heart, and — 7 
che overthrow thereby brought upon himſelf and People, dos not argue 

| ſo profound a Judgment as our Author preſumes every Prince muſt have: 

And *tis not probable that Samuel would have told Saul, He had done foo- 

liſhly, if Kings had always bin ſo exceeding wiſe : Nay, if Wiſdom had 
bin annex'd to the Character, Solomon might have ſpar'd the pains of 

asking it from God, and Rehoboam muſt have had it. Not to multiply ex- 

W amples out of Scripture, 'tis believ'd that Xerxes had not inflicted Stripes 
upon the Sea for breaking his Navy in pieces, if he had bin ſo very wile. 
Caligula for the ſame reaſon might have ſav*d the labour of making love 

to the Moon, or have choſen a fitter Subject to advance to the Conſulat 

than his Horſe Incitatus : Nero had not endeavour'd to make a Woman of Sueton. 
a Man, nor married a Man as a Woman. Many other Examples might 
be alledg'd to ſhew that Kings are not always wiſe: and not only the Ro- 
nun Satyriſt, who ſays Quicquid delirant Reges, &c. ſhews that he did Hort. 
not believe them to be generally wiſer than other men; but Solomon him- 

W ſelf judges them to be as liable to infirmitys, when he prefers a wiſe Child 
before an old and fooliſh King. If therefore the ſtrength of our Author's 
Argument lies in the certainty of the Wiſdom of Kings, it can be of 

no value, till he proves it to be more univerſal in them than Hiſtory or 
Experience will permit us to believe. Nay, if there be Truth or Wiſdom 

in the Scripture, which frequently repreſents the wicked Man as a Fool, 
ue cannot think that all Kings are wiſe, unleſs it be prov'd that none of 
them have bin wicked; and when this is perform'd by Filmer's Diſci- 
ples, I ſhall conſeſs my error. 

Men give teſtimony of their Wiſdom, when they undertake that which 
they ought to do, and rightly perform that which they undertake ; both 
which points do utterly fail in the ſubject of our Diſcourſe. We have of- 
ten heard of ſuch as have adopted thoſe to be their Sons who were not ſo, 
and ſome Civil Laws approve it, This ſignifies no more, than that ſuch 
a Man, either thro affeCtion to one who is not his Son, or to his Parents, 
or for ſome other reaſon, takes him into his Family, and ſhews kindneſs 
co him, as to his Son: but the adoption of Fathers is a whimſical piece of 
W nonſenſe. If this be capable of an aggravation, I think none can be 
greater, than not to leave it to my own diſcretion, who having no Fa- 
cher, may reſolve to pay the Duty I ow*d to my Father to one who may 
W have ſhew'd Kindneſs to me; but for another to impoſe a Father upon a 
Man, or a People compos'd of Fathers, or ſuch as have Fathers, where- 
by they ſhould be depriv'd of that natural Honour and Right which he 
makes the foundation of his Diſcourſe, is the utmoſt of all abſurditys. 
If any Prince therefore has ever undertaken to appoint Fathers of his Peo- 
ple, he cannot be accounted a man of profound Wiſdom, but a Fool or a 
ved 6 2 Mad- 
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Cray. I. Madman; and his Acts can be of no value. But if the thing were con. 

LYN ſonant to Nature, and refer'd to the Will of Princes (which I abſo- 
lutely deny) the frequent Extravagancys committed by them in the ele- 
vation of their Favorites, ſhews that they intend not to make them Fa- 
thers of the People, or know not what they do when they do it. 

To chuſe or inſtitute a Father is nonſenſe in the very term; but if any 
were to be choſen to perform the Office of Fathers to ſuch as have none, 
and are not of age to provide ſor themſelves (as men do Tutors or Guat- 
dians for Orphans) none could be capable of being elected, but ſuch as 
in kindneſs to the perſon they were to take under their care, did moſt re. 
ſemble his true Father, and had the virtues and abilitys requir'd rightly to 
provide for his good. If this fails, all Right ceaſes; and ſuch a corruption 
is introduc'd as we ſaw in our Court of Wards, which the Nation could 
not bear, when the Inſtitution was perverted, and the King, who ought 
to have taken a tender care of the Wards and their Eſtates, deliver dem 
as a prey to thoſe whom he favour d. 

Our Author ridiculouſly attributes the Title and Authority of Father 
to the word Prince; for it has none in it, and ſignifies no more than a 
Man, who in ſome kind is more eminent than the Vulgar. In this ſenſe 

Trecenti ko. Mutius Scævola told Por ſenna, that Three hundred Princes of the Roman 
die Princives. 1ourh had conſpir'd againſt him: By which he could not mean that three 
T. Liv. hundred Fathers of the Roman Youth, but three hundred Roman young 
men had conſpir'd; and they could not be Fathers of the City, unleſs 
they had bin Fathers of their own Fathers. Princeps Senatus was under- 
ſtood in the ſame ſenſe; and J. Sempronius the Cenſor, chuſing Q. Fa- 
7. Lu. . 7. bius Maximus to that Honour, gave for a reaſon, Se lecturum Q. Fabi- 
um Maximum, quem tum Principem Romane Civitatis eſſe, vel Anni- 
bale judice, dicturus eſſet; which could not be underſtood that Hannibal 
thought him to be the Father or Lord of the City (for he knew he was 
not) but the Man who tor Wiſdom and Valour was the moſt eminent 
in it. 

The like are and ought to be the Princes of every Nation; and tho 
ſomething of Honour may juſtly be attributed to the Deſcendents of ſuch 
as have done great Services to their Country, yet they who degenerate 
from them cannot be eſteem'd Princes; much leſs can ſuch Honours or 
Rights be confer'd upon Court-creatures or Favorites. Tiberius, Cali- 
gula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, and others, could advance Macro, Palla, 
Narciſſus, Tigellinus, Vinnius, Laco, and the like, to the higheſt de- 
grees of Riches and Power; but they ſtill continu'd to be Villains, and 
ſo they died. | 0 

No wiſe or good Man ever thought otherwiſe of thoſe, who thro the 
folly of Princes have bin advanc'd to the higheſt places in ſeveral Coun- 
trys. The madneſs of attributing to them a paternal power, ſeems to 
have bin peculiarly reſerv'd to compleat the infamy of our Author; for 
he only could acknowledg a cooptitious Father,or give to another man the 
power of chuſing him. I confeſs that a man in his infancy may have bin 
expos'd, like Moſes, Cyrus, Oedipas, Romulus: He may have bin taken 
in War; or by the charity of ſome good perſon ſav'd from the teeth of 
wild Beaſts, or from the Sword by which his Parents fell, and may have 
bin educated with that carewhich Fathers uſually have of their Children: 
tis reaſonable that ſuch a one in the Whole courſe of his life ſhould pay 
that veneration and obedience to him, who gave him as it were a ſecond 
birth, which was due to his natural Father; and this, tho improperly, 
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himſelf, or conſer it upon another, and thereby arrogate to himſelf the ww 
ſervice and obedience, which, by the moſt tender and ſacred Laws of 

Nature, we owe to thoſe from whom we receive Birth and Education, 

is the moſt prepoſterous folly that hitherto has ever enter'd into the heart 

of man. | F . 

Our Author nevertheleſs is not aſham'd of it, and gives Reaſons no 
way unſutable to the Propoſition. Mer are, ſays he, adopted Fathers of 
Provinces for their Abilitys, Merits, or Fortunes. But theſe Abilitys can 
fimply deſerve nothing; for if they are ill employ*d, they are the worſt 
of Vices, and the moſt powerful Inſtruments of Miſchief, Merits, in 
regard of another, are nothing unleſs — be to him; and he alone can 
merit from me the reſpect due to a Father, who has confer'd Benefits 
upon me, in ſome meaſure ph ge preg to thoſe which we uſually re- 
ceive from our Fathers: and the world may judg, whether all the Court- 
Miniſters and Favorites that we have known, do upon this account de- 
ſerve to be eſteem'd Fathers of Nations. But to allow this on account 
of their Fortunes, is, if poſſible, more extravagant than any thing that 
has bin yet utter'd. By this account Mararin muft have bin Father of 
the French Nation: The ſame Right was inherited by his chaft Niece, 
and remain'd in her, till ſhe and her filly Husband diſſipated the Treaſures 
which. her Uncle had torn from the Bowels of that People. The Parti- 
zans may generally claim the ſame Right over the Provinces they. have 
pillag'd: Old Audley, Dog Smith, Bp yan: Brownloe, Child, Daſhwood, 
Fox, &c. are to be eſteem'd Fathers of the People of England. This 
Doctrin is perfectly Canonical, if Filmer and Heyliz were good Divines; 
and Legal, if they judg'd more rightly touching matters of Law. Bur if 
it be abſurd and deteſtable, they are to be reputed Men, who, by attri- 
buting the higheſt Honours to the vileſt Wretches of the world, for what 
they had gain'd by the moſt abominable means, endeavour to encreaſe 
thoſe Vices, which are already come to ſuch a height, that they can by 
no other way be brought to a greater. Daily experience too plainly 
ſhews, with what rage Avarice uſually fills the hearts of men. There 
are not many deſtructive Villanys committed in the World, that do nor 
proceed from it. In this reſpect 'tis calPd 1dolatry, and the root of all 
evil. Solomon warns us to beware of ſuch as make haſt to grow rich, 
and ſays, they ſhall not be innocent. But *tis no matter what the Pro- 
phets, the Apoſtles, or the wiſeſt of men ſay of Riches, and the ways of 


may be call'dan Adoption. But to think that any man can aſſume it to Sect, 19 


gaining them; for our Author tells us, that men of the greateſt Fortunes, 
without examining how they came to them, or what uſe they make of 


them, deſerve to be made Fathers of Provinces. 


But this is not his only quarrel with all that is juſt and good: His whole 
Book goes directly againſt the letter and ſpirit of the Scripture. The work 
of all thoſe, whom God in ſeveral Ages has rais'd up to announce his 
Word, was to abate the Luſts and Paſſions that ariſe in the hearts of men; 
to ſhew the vanity of 2 Enjoy ments, with the dangers that accom- 
pany Riches and Honors, and to raiſe our hearts to the love of thoſe Trea- 
ſures that periſh not. Honeſt and wiſe men, following the Light of Na- 
ture, have in ſome meaſure imitated this. Such as liv'd private lives, as 
Plato; Socrates, Epictetus, and others, made it their buſineſs to abate mens 
Luſts, by ſhewing the folly of ſeeking vain Honors, uſeleſs Riches, or 
unſatisſying Pleaſures; and thoſe who were like to them, if they were 
rais'd to ſupreme Magiſtracys, have endeavour'd by the ſevereſt Puniſh- 
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arte moſt commonly gain'd: but Filmer and Heylin lead us into a new 


Senec. Theb. 
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ments to reſtrain men from commiting the Crimes by which Riches 


and Father of his Country, abſolute, ſacred and inviolable, is only to 
kill him that is in the head of the Government: Uſurpation confers an 
equal Right with Election or Inheritance : We are to look upon the Pow- 
er, not the Ways by which it is obtain'd : Poſſeſſion only is to be re. 
garded; and men mult venerate the preſent Power, as ſet up by God, 
tho gain'd by Violence, Treachery or Poiſon: Children muſt not impoſe 
Laws upon, nor examin the Actions of their Father. Thoſe who are a 
little more modeſt, and would content themſelves with the Honour of 
being Fathers and Lords only of Provinces, if they get Riches by the ſa- 
vour of the King, or the favour of the King by Riches, may receive 
that honour from him: The Lord Paramount may make them peculiar 
Lords of each Province as ſacred as himſelf; and by that means every 
man ſhall have an immediat and a ſubaltern Father. This would be a 
Spur to excite even the moſt ſleeping Luſts; and a Poiſon that would 
fill the gentleſt Spirits with the moſt violent Furys. If men ſhould 
believe this, there would hardly be found one of whom it might not be 
ſaid, Hac ſpe, minanti fulmen occurret Jovi. No more is requir'd to fill 
the World with Fire and Blood, than the reception of theſe Precepts: 
No man can look upon that as a Wickedneſs, which ſhall render him 
Sacred; nor fear to attempt that which ſhall make him God's Vicegerent. 
And I doubt, whether the wickedneſs of filling mens heads with ſuch 
Notions was ever equal'd, unleſs by him who ſaid, Te ſhall not die, but 
be as Gods, 3 

But ſince our Author is pleas'd to teach us theſe ſtrange things, I wiſh 
he would alſo have told us, how many men in every Nation ought to be 
look'd upon as adopted Fathers: What proportion of Riches, Ability 
or Merit, is naturally or divinely requir'd to make them capable of this 
ſublime Character: Whether the Right of this Chimerical Father dos 
not deſtroy that of the Natural; or whether both continue in force, and 
men thereby ſtand oblig'd, in deſpite of what Chriſt ſaid, to ſerve two 
Maſters. For if the Right of my Artificial Father ariſe from any Act 
of the King, in favour of his Riches, Abilitys or Merit, I ought to know 
whether he is to excel in all, or any one of theſe Points; How far, and 
which of 'em gives the preference; ſince *tis impoſſible ſor me to deter- 
min whether my Father, who may be wiſe, tho not rich, .is thereby 
deveſted of his Right, and it comes to be transfer'd to another, who 
may be rich tho not wiſe, nor of any perſonal merit at all, till that Point be 
decided; or, ſo much as to gueſs when I am emancipated from the Duty 
I owe to him, by whom I was begotten and educated, unleſs I know 
whether he be fallen from his Right, thro want of Merit, Wiſdom or 
Eſtate; and that can never be, till it be determin'd, that he has forfeited 
his Right, by being defective 1n all, or any of the three; and what pro- 
portion of Merit, Wiſdom or Eſtate is requir'd in him, for the enjoy- 
ment of his Right, or in another that would acquire it: for no man can 
ſucceed to the Right of another, unleſs the firſt Poſſeſſor be rightly de- 
priv*d of it; and it cannot belong to them both, becauſe common ſenſe 
univerſally teaches, that two diſtinct Perſons cannot, at the ſame time, 
a_ in the ſame degree, have an equal Right to the ſame individual 
thing. 


ED | 1 The 


The Right of Father cannot therefore be confer'd upon Princes by Secr. 26! 
Kings, but muſt for ever follow the Rule of Nature. The Character 
of a Father is indelible, and incommunicable: The Duty of Children 
ariſing from Benefits receiv'd is perpetual, becauſe they can never not 
have receiv'd them, and can be due only to him from whom they are 
received. For theſe Reaſons we ſee, that ſuch as our Author calls Prin. 
ces, cannot confer it upon a King; for they cannot give what they have 
notlin themſelves: They who have nothing, can give nothing: They 
who are only ſuppoſititious, cannot make another to be real; and the 
Whimſy of Kings making Princes to be Fathers, and Princes conferring 
that Right on Kings, comes to nothing; | 


$3 © FT. mL 
All juſt Magiſtratical Power is from the People. 


AVING prov'd that the Right of a Father proceeds from the 

Generation and Education of his Children: That no man can have 
that Right over thoſe, whom he has not begotten and educated : That 1 
every man has it over thoſe who owe their Birth and Education to him: 1 
That all the Sons of Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and others, did 7 
equally inherit it: That by the ſame Reaſons, it dos for ever belong to 13 
every man that begets Children; it way * appears, that no Father can 1 
have a Right over others, unleſs it be by them granted to him, and MN 
that he receive his Right from thoſe who granted it. But our Au- | 
thor, with an admirable ſagacity peculiar to himſelf, diſcovers, and with - 
equal confidence tells us, that that which is from the People, or the chief 4 
Heads of them, is not from the People: He that is ſo elected, ſays he, ; 
claims not his Right from the People a3 a Donative, bat from God, That * 


is, if I miſtake not, Romulus was not made King of the Romans by that 3 

People, but by God: Thoſe men being newly gather'd together, had | 1.4 
two Fathers, tho neither of them had any Children; and no man knew [2 
who was their Father, nor which of 'em was the elder: But Romulus 195 


by the ſlaughter of his Brother decided all Queſtions, and purchas'd to : 2 
himſelf a Royal Charter from God; and the Act of the People which 1 
confer'd the Power on him, was the Act of God. We had formerly A 
learnt, that whatſoever was done by Monarchs, was to be imputed to 7 
God; and that whoſoever murder'd the Father of a People; acquir'd 4 
the ſame Right to himſelf: but now it ſeems, that Nations alſo have the 
ſame privilege, and that God dos what they do. Now I underſtand 1 
why it was ſaid of old, Vox Populi eſt Vox Dei: But if it was ſo in regard 4 

of Romulus, the ſame mult be confeſt of Tullus Hoſtilins, Ancus Martius, 
Tarquinius Priſcus, and Servias Tullus; who being all ſtrangers to each [ 
other, and moſt of them Aliens alſo, were ſucceſſively advanc'd by the 44 
ſame People, without any reſpe& to the Children, Relations or Heirs of A 
their Predeceſſors. And I cannot comprehend, why the Act of the ſame 77 
People ſhould not have the ſame Virtue, and be equally attributed to God, 
when they gave the ſame or more power to Conſuls, Military Tribunes, 
Vecemviri, or Dictators; or why the ſame Divine Character ſhould not 
be in the ſame manner confer*d upon any Magiſtracys, that by any Peo- 
ple have bin, are, or ſhall be at any time erected for the ſame ends. "IP 
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Cn4ay. I. Upon the fame grounds we may conclude, that no Privilege is pecu. 
latly annex d to any Form of Government; but that all Magiſtrats are 


Rom. 13. 


1 Tim. 2. 


John 2. 39. 


equally the Miniſters of God, who perform the Work for which they 
were inſtituted ; and that the People which inſtitutes them, may propor- 
tion, regulate and terminate their Power, as to time, meaſure, and num- 
ber of Perſons, as ſeems moſt convenient to themſelves, which can be 
no other than their own good. For it cannot be imagin'd that a multitude 
of People ſhould ſend for Numa, or any other Perſon to whom they ow'd 
nothing, to reign over 'em, that he might live in Glory and Pleaſure; 
or for any other reaſon, than that it might be good for them and their 
Poſterity. This ſhews the Work of all Magiſtrats to be always and 
every where the ſame, even the doing of Juſtice, and procuring the Wel- 
fare of thoſe that create them. This we. learn from commcn ſenſe: 
Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, and the beſt human Authors lay it as an un- 
movable Foundation, upon which they build their Arguments relating to 
matters of that nature: And the Apaſtle from better Authority declares, 
That Rulers are not a terror to good Works, but to Evil: Wilt thou then 
not be afraid of the Power ? do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe 
of the ſame ; for he is the Miniſter of God unto thee for good: But if thou 
ao that which is evil, be afraid; for he bears not the Sword in vain; for he 
is the Miniſter of God, a revenger to execute Wrath upon him that doth evil, 
And the reaſon he gives for praying for Kings, and all that are in Autho- 
rity, is, that we may live a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and hone- 
ſty. But if this be the Work of the Magiſtrate, and the glorious Name 
of God's Miniſter he given to him for the performance of it, we may ea- 
fily ſee to whom that Title belongs. His Children and Servants ye are, 
oſe Works ye do. He therefore, and he only, is the Servant of God, 
who dos the Work of God; who is a terror to thoſe that do evil, and a 
praiſe to thoſe that do well; who bears the Sword for the puniſhment of 
Wickedneſs and Vice, and ſo governs, that the People may live quietly in 
all godlineſs and honefty. The order of his Inſtitution is inverted, and 
the Inſtitution vacated, if the Power be turn'd to the praiſe of thoſe that 
do evil, and becomes a terror to ſuch as do well; and that none who live 
honeſtly and juſtly can be quiet under it. If God be the Fountain of 
Juſtice, Mercy and Truth, and thoſe his Servants who walk in them, no 
excerciſe of Violence, Fraud, Cruelty, Pride, or Avarice, is patroniz d 
by him: and they who are the Authors of thoſe Villanys, cannot but be 
the Miniſters of him, who ſets himſelf up againſt God; becauſe 'tis im- 
poſſible that Truth and Falſhood, Mercy and Cruelty, Juſtice and the 
moſt violent Oppreſſion can proceed from the ſame Root. It was a folly 
and a lie in thoſe Jews, to call themſelves the Children of Abraham, who 
did not the Works of Abraham; and Chriſt declar'd them to be the Chil- 
dren of the Devil, whoſe Works they did; which words proceeding 
from the Eternal Truth, do as well indicate to us whoſe Child and Ser- 
vant every man is to be accounted, as to thoſe who firſt heard them. 
If our Author's former A ſſertions were void of Judgment and Truth, 
his next Clauſe ſhews a great defect in his Memory, and contradicts the 
former: The Judgments of God, ſays he, who has Power to give and take 
eway Kingdoms, are moſt juſt; yet the miniſtry of Men, who execute God's 
Fragments without Commiſſion, is ſinful and damnable. If it be true, as he 
ſays, that we are to look at the Power, not the Ways by which it is 
gain'd; and that he who has it, whether it be by Uſurpation, Conqueſt, 
or any other means, is to be accounted as Father, or right Heir to the 
. ! Fatlier 
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Father of the People, to which Title the moſt fublime and divine Pri- SECT. 19. 
vileges are annex d; a man who by the moſt wicked and unjuſt Actions wu 
advances himfelf to the Power, becomes immediatly the Father of the Peo- 

ple, and the Miniſter of God; which I take to be a piece of Divinity 


worthy our Author and his Diſciples. : | 
It may be doubted what he means = +: Commiſſion from God ; for we 
know of none but what is outwardly by his Word, or inwardly by his 
Spirit; and T am apt to think, that neither he nor his Abettors allowing 
of either as to the Point in queſtion, he dos foully prevaricate, in alledg- 
ing that which he thinks cannot be of any effect. If any man ſhould ſay, 1 
that the Word of God to Moſes, Joſhua, Ehud, Gideon, Samuel, Jerobo- 9 
am and Jehu, or any others, are, in the like caſes, Rules to be obſerv'd 
by all; becauſe that which was from God was good, that which was 
good, is good; and he that dos good, is juſtified by it : He would proba- 
bly tell us, that what was good in them, is not good in others; and that 
the Word of God dos juſtity thoſe only to whom it is fpoken : That is to 
ſay, No man can execute the juſt Judgments of God, to the benefit of 
mankind, according to the Example of thoſe Servants of God, without 
damnable fin, unleſs he have a preciſe Word particularly directed to him 
for it, as Moſes had. But if any man ſhould pretend that ſuch a Word 1 
was come to him, he would be accounted an Enthuſiaſt, and obtain no 1 
credit. So that, which way ſoever the Clauſe be taken, it appears to be 9 
full of Fraud, confeſſing only in the Theory, that which he thinks can 14 
never be brought into practice; that his beloved Villanys may be thereby 1% 
= ſccur'd, and that the glorious Examples of the moſt heroick Actions, per- 14 
form'd by the beſt and wiſeſt men that ever were in the World for the 1 
benefit of mankind, may never be imitated. 14 
The next Clauſe ſhews, that I did our Author no wrong in ſaying, that 1.4 
he gave a right to Uſurpation; for he plainly ſays, That whether the 7 
Prince be the ſupreme Father of his People, or the true Heir of ſuch a Father ; 5 
or whether he come to the Crown by Uſurpation, or Election f the Nobles or 
People, or by any other way whatſoever, &c. it is the only Right and Authorit 
of the natural Father, In the 3d Chap. Sett. 8. It "ils not which way 2 
Ming comes by his Power, whether by Election, Donation, Succeſſion, or by any 
other means, And in another place, That we are to regard the Power, not 
the Means by which it is gain d. To which I need ſay no more, than that 
I cannot ſufficiently admire the ingeniouſly invented Title of Father by if 
Ufurpation ; and confeſs, that fince there is ſuch a thing in the World, to 1: 
which not only privat meo, but whole Nations owe obedience, whatſo- 1 
ever has bin bid antiently, (as was thought to expreſs the higheſt exceſs 7 
of Fury and Injuſtice) as, Jus datum ſceleri ; Jus omne in ferro eſt ſitum; Lucan. &c. I 
Jus licet in jugulos noſtros ſibi fecerit enſe; Illa potens Marinſq, ferox & 
Cinna cruentus, Cæſareæque domus ſeries; were ſolid Truths, good Law 
and Divinity; which did not only ſignify the actual exerciſe of the Pow- 
er, but induc'd a conſcientious Obligation of obeying it. The Powers ſo 
gain'd, did carry in themſelves the moſt ſacred and inviolable Rights; 
and tlie actors of the moſt deteſtable Villanys thereby hecame the Mini- 
ſters of God, and the Fathers of their ſubdu'd People. Or if this be not 
truc, it cannot be denied, that Filmer and his followers, in the moſt 
1 and outragious Blaſphemy, have ſurpaſt all that have gone be- 
ore em. 
To confirm his Aſſertion, he gives us a wonderful explanation of the 
fiſth Commandment ; which, he ſays, enjoins Obedience to Princes, un- 
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CHAP. I. der the terms of, Honour thy Father and thy Mother ; drawing this Infe. 
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reſtrain'd by any Law ; which being grounded upon the perfet? likeneſs betweey 


Kings and Fathers, no man can deny it to be true. But if Claudius was the 


Father of the Roman People, I ſuppoſe the chaſt Meſſalina was the Mo. 
ther, and to be honout'd by virtue of the ſame Commandment : But 
then I fear that ſuch as met her in the moſt obſcene places, were not only 
guilty of Adultery, but of Inceſt. The ſame Honour muſt needs belong 
to Nero and his vertuous Poppæa, unleſs it were transfer'd to his new- 
made Woman Sporas; or perhaps he himſelf was the Mother, and the 
glorious Title of Pater Patriæ belong'd to the Raſcal, who married him 
as a Woman. The like may be ſaid of Agathocles, Dionyſius, Phalaris, 
Buſiris, Machanidas, Peter the Cruel of Caſtile, Chriſtiern of Denmark, 
the laſt Princes of the Houſe of Valois in France, and Philip the Second 
of Spain. Thoſe Actions of theirs which men have ever eſteem'd moſt 
deteſtable, and the whole courſe of their abominable Government, did 
not proceed from Pride, Avarice, . Madneſs and Luſt, but from 
the tender care of moſt pious Fathers. 

his Country: Urbs incendiis vaſtata, e antiquiſſimis delubris, ipſo 
Capitolio Civium manibus incenſo ; pollute Ceremonie ; magna Adulteria; 
plenum Exiliis mare; infecti cedibus ſcopuli; atrocius in Urbe ſævitum; 
Nobilitas, opes, omiſſt vel geſti honores pro crimine, & ob virtutes certiſi- 
mum exitium : But he was to blame; all this proceeded from the ardency 
of a paternal Affection. When Nero, by the death of Helvidias Priſcus 
and Thraſeas, endeavour'd to cut up Vertue by the roots, ipſam exſcindere 
virtutem, he did it, becauſe he knew it was good for the World that 
there ſhould be no vertuous man in it. When he fir'd the City, and 
when Caligula wiſh'd the People had but one Neck that he might ſtrike it 
off at ke, they did it thro a prudent care of their Childrens good, 
knowing it would be for their advantage to be deſtroy*d ; and that the 
empty defolated World would be no more troubled with popular Sediti- 
ons. By the ſame rule Pharaoh, Eglon, Nebachodonoſor, Antiochas, He- 
rod, and the like, were Fathers of the Hebrews. And without looking 
far backward, or depending upon the Faith of Hiſtory, we may enume- 
rate many Princes, who in a perpetual care of their People, have not 
yielded to Nero or Caligula. If our Author ſay true, all thoſe Actions of 
theirs, which we have ever attributed to the utmoſt exceſs of Pride, Cru- 
elty, Avarice and Perfidiouſneſs, proceeded from their princely Wiſdom 
and fatherly Kindneſs to the Nations under em: and we are beholden to 
him for the diſcovery of ſo great a Myſtery, which has bin hid from man- 


kind from the beginning of the World to this day: if not, we may till 


look upon them as Children of the Devil ; and continue to believe, that 
Princes as well as other Magiſtrats were ſet up by the People for the pub- 
lick Good; that the Praiſes given to ſuch as are Wiſe, Juſt and Good, 
are purely perſonal, and can belong only to thoſe, who by a due exerciſe 
of their Power do deſerve it, and to no others, 


acitus ſadly deſcribes the ſtate of 


S 


. 


That "tis natural for Nations to govern, or to chuſe Governors ; and 
that Vertue only gives a natural preference of one man above another, 
or reaſon why one ſhould be choſen rather than another. 


N this Chapter our Author fights valiantly againſt Bellarmin and Sua- 
rez, ſeeming to think himſelf victorious, if he can ſhew that either 
of them has contradicted the other, or himſelf ; but being no way 
concern'd in them, I ſhall leave their followers to defend their Quar- 

rel: My wotk is to ſeek after Truth; and, tho they may have ſaid ſome 
things, in matters not concerning their beloved Cauſe of Popery, that 
are agreeable to Reaſon, Law, or Scripture, J have little hope of finding 
it among thoſe who apply themſelves chiefly to School Sophiſtry, as the 
beſt means to ſupport Idolatry.. That which I maintain, is the Cauſe of 
Mankind ; which ought not to ſuffer, tho Champions of corrupt Princi- 
ples have weakly defended, or maliciouſly betray'd it: and therefore not 
at all relying on their Authority, I intend to reject whatſoever they ſay 
that agrees not with Reaſon, Scripture, or the approv'd Examples of the 
beſt poliſh*'d Nations. He alſo attacks Plato and Ariſtotle, upon whoſe 
Opinions I ſet a far greater value, in as much as they ſeem to have pene- 
trated more deeply into the ſecrets of human Nature; and not only to 
have judg'd more rightly of the Intereſts of Mankind, but alſo to have 
comprehended in their Writings the Wiſdom of the Grecians, with all 
that they had learn'd from the Phænicians, Egyptians, and Hebrews ; which 
may lead us to the diſcovery of the Truth we ſeek. If this be our work, 
the queſtion is not, whether it be a Paradox, or 4 receivꝰd Opinion, That 
People naturally govern, or chaſe Governors; but whether it be true or not: 
for many Paradoxes are true, and the moſt groſs Errors have often bin 
moſt common. Tho I hope to prove, that what he calls a Paradox, is not 
only true; but a Truth planted in the hearts of men, and acknowledg'd 
ſo to be by all that have hearkned to the voice of Nature, and diſapprov'd 
by none, but ſuch as thro wickedneſs, ſtupidity, or baſeneſs of Spirit, 
ſeem to have degenerated into the worſt of beaſts, and to have retain'd 
nothing of men, but the outward ſhape, or the ability of doing thoſe miſ- 
chiets which they have learn'd from their Maſter the Devil. 
We have already ſeen, that the Patriarchical Power reſembles not th 
Regal in principle or practice: that the beginning and continuance of Regal 


Power was contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the Patriarchical: that the 


firſt Fathers of mankind left all their Children independent on each other, 
and in an equal liberty of providing for themſelves : that every man con- 
tinu'd in this liberty, till the number ſo increas'd, that they became trou- 
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Cup. II. bleſom and dangerous to each other; and finding no other remedy to the 
N diforders growing, or like to grow among them, join'd many Familys 


Ariit. Pol. 


into one civil Body, that they might the better provide for the convenien. 
cy, ſafety, and defence of themſelves and their Children, This was a 
collation of every man's privat Right into a publick Stock ; and no one 
having any other right than what was common to all, except it were that 
of Fachers over their Children, they were all equally free when their Fa. 
thers were dead; and nothing could induce em to join, and leſſen that 
natural liberty by joining in Societys, but the hopes of a publick Advan- 
tage. Such as were wiſe and valiant procur'd it, by ſetting up regular 
Governments, and placing the beſt Men in the Adminiſtration ; whilſt 
the weakeſt and baſeſt fell under the power of the moſt boiſterous and 
violent of their Neighbours. Thoſe of the firſt ſort had their root in 
Wiſdom and Juſtice, and are call'd lawful Kingdoms or Commonwealths; 


and the Rules by which they are govern'd, are known by the name of 
Laws. Theſe Governments have ever bin the Nurſes of Vertue : The 


Nations living under them have flouriſl.d in Peace and Happineſs, or 
made Wars with Glory and Advantage: yybereas the other ſort ſpring- 
ing from Violence and Wrong, have ever gone under the odious title of 
Tyrannys; and by fomenting Vices, like ro thoſe from whence they 
grew, have brought ſhame and miſery upon thoſe who were ſubje& to 
them. This appears ſo plainly in Scripture, that the aſſertors of Liberty 
want no other Patron than God himſelf ; and his Word ſo fully juſtifies 
what we contend for, that it were not neceſſary to make uſe of human Au- 
thority, if our Adverſarys did not oblige us to examin ſuch as are cited 
by them. This, inour preſent caſe, would be an eaſy work, if our Au- 
thor had rightly mark'd the paſſages he would make uſe of, or had bin 
faithful in his Interpretation or Explication of ſuch as he truly cites ; but 
failing groſly in both, tis hard to trace him. | 
He cites the 167% Chapter of the third Book of Ariſtotle's Politicks, and 
I do not find there is more than twelve; or tho that Wound might be 
curd, by ſaying the Words are in the twelfth, his Fraud in pervert- 
ing the Senſe were unpardonable, tho the other miſtake be paſt over. 
"Tis true that Aiſtotle dos there ſeem to doubt whether there be any ſuch 
thing as one man naturally a Lord over many Citizens, ſince a City con- 
ſiſts of Equals : but in the whole ſcope of that Chapter, Book, and his 
other Writings, he fully ſhews his doubt did not ariſe from an imaginati- 
on that one man could naturally inherit a Right of Dominion over many 
not deſcended from him; or that they were born under a neceſſity of be- 
ing Slaves to him (for ſuch fancys can proceed only from diſtemper'd 
Brains) but that Civil Societys aiming at the publick good, thoſe who by 
nature were endow'd with ſuch Vertues or Talents as were moſt benefi- 
cial to them, ought to be prefer'd. And nothing can be more contrary 
ro the frantick whimſy of our Author, who fancys an hereditary Preroga- 
tive of Dominion inherent to a perſon as Father of a People, or Heir, or 
to be reputed Heir of the firſt Father, when 'tis certain he is not, but that 
either he or his Predeceſſor came in by Election or Uſurpation, than to 
ſhew that 'tis only Wiſdom, Juſtice, Valour, and other commendable 
Vertues, which are not hereditary, that can give the preference; and that 
the only reaſon why it ſhould be given, is, that Men ſo qualify'd can 
better than others accompliſh the end for which Societys are conſtituted : 
For tho, ſays he, all are equally free, all are not equally endow'd with thoſe 
Vertues that render Liberty ſafe, proſperous, and happy, That equality 
D which 
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which is juſt among Equals, is juſt only among Equals ; but ſuch as are SECT. 1. a 
baſe, ignorant, vicious, flothful, or cowardly, are not equal in natural WS. 
or acquir'd Vertues, to the generous, wiſe, valiant, and induſtrious; 
nor equally uſeful to the Soctetys in which they live: they cannot there- 
fore have an equal part in the Government of 'em, they cannot equally 
provide for the common good; and ris not a perſonal, but a publick Be- 
nefit that is ſought in their conſtitution and continuance, There may be 
a hundred thouſand men in an Army, who are all equally free ; but they 
only are naturally moſt fit to be Commanders or Leaders, who moſt ex- 
cel in the Vertues requir'd for the right performance of thoſe Offices; and 
_— that, not becauſe *cis good for them to be rais'd above their Brethren, but i 
becauſe *tis good for their Brethren to be guided by them, as tis ever 
geocd to be govern'd by the wiſeſt and the beſt. If the nature of manbe 
KReaſon, Detur digniori, in matters of this kind, is the voice of Nature; 
| 2nd it were not only a deviation from Reaſon, but a moſt deſperate and 
— miſchievous madneſs, for a Company going to the Indies, to give the gui- 
dance of their Ship to the Son of the belt Pilot in the world, if he want 
mee skill requir'd to that employment, or to one who was maliciouſly ſet to 
deſtroy them: and he only can have a Right grounded upon the dictates 
of Nature, to be advanc'd to the Helm, w ho belt knows how to govern 
nu, and has given the beſt teſtimonys of his Integrity and Intentions to 
= imploy his skill for the good of thoſe that are imbark' d. But as the work Y 
of a Magiſtrar, eſpecially if he be the ſupreme, is the higheſt, nobleſt, i 05 
and moſt difficult that can be committed to the charge of a man, a bi 
more excellent Vertue is requir'd in the Perſon to be advanc'd to it, than E 
== for any other; and he that is moſt excellent in that Vertue, is reaſonably ö 
and naturally to be prefer*d before any other. Axiſtotle having this in his 
view, ſeems to think, that thoſe who believ'd it not to be natural for one 2 
man to be Lord of all the Citizens, ſince a City conſiſts of Equals, had 1 
not obſerv'd that inequality of Endowments, Vertues and Abilitys in men, 7 
= which render ſome more fit than others for the performance of their Du- 
== rys, and the Work intended; but it will not be found, as I ſuppoſe, that 


he did ever dream of a natural Superiority, that any man could ever have wh 14 
ma civil Society, unleſs it be ſuch a ſuperiority in Vertue as moſt conduces | 4 
do the publick good. I 

1 He confirms this in proceeding to examin the different ſorts of Govern- 7 
ments, according to the different diſpoſitions of Nations; and is ſo bold 1 


do ſay, That a popular Government is the beſt for a People, who are natural- ; 4 
H generous and warlike : that the Government of a few ſutes beſt with thoſe, A 
_ amog whom a few men are found to excel others in thoſe Vertues that are 
_ Profitable to Societys ; and that the Government of one is good, when that one 7 

| dos ſo far ſurpaſs all others in thoſe Vertues, that he has more of them than 
all the reſt of the people together. And for the ſame reaſon that induc'd 
him to believe that equality is juſt amongſt Equals, he concludes inequa li- 
ty of Power to be moſt unjuſt, unleſs there be inequality of Merit ; and 
8 <quality of Power to beſo alſo, when there is inequality of Vertue, that 
being the only rule by which every man's part ought to be regulated. 

£4 But if it be neither reaſonable nor juſt that thoſe who are not equal in by 
Vertue ſhould be made equal in Power, or that ſuch as are equal in Ver- 
tue ſhould be unequal in Power ; the moſt brutal and abominable of all 

extravagancys is to make one or a few, who in Vertue and Abilitys to 1 
5 perform Civil Functions are inferior to others, ſuperior to all in power: 
and che Miſerys ſuffer'd by thoſe Nations, who, inverting the Laws of Na- 
* cure 
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ture and Reaſon, have plac'd Children or Men of no Vertue in the Go. 


vernment, when men that excebd in all Vertues were not wanting, do fo 


far manifeſt this Truth, that the pains of proving it may be ſpar d. 


"Tis not neceſſary for me to inquire, whether it be poſſible ro find ſuch 
a Man as Ariſtotle calls Natura Regem ; or whether he intended to recom. 
mend Alexander to the world for the Man deſign'ꝰd by God and Nature to 
be King over all, becauſe no man was equal to him in the Vertues that 
were beneficial to all. For purſuing my Poſition, that Vertue only can 
give a juſt and natural preference, I ingenuouſly confeſs, that when ſuch 
a Man, or race of Men as he deſcribes, ſhall appear in the world, they 


carry the true marks of Sovereignty upon them : We ought to believe, 


Plato de Leg. . 
& de Republ. 


that God has rais'd *em above all, whom he has made to excel all: It were 


an impious folly to think of reducing him to the ordinary level of Man- 
kind, whom God has placed above it. Twere better for us to he guid- 
ed by him, than to follow our own judgment; nay, I could almoſt ſay, 
t were better to ſerve ſuch a Maſter, than to be free. But this will be 
nothing to the purpoſe, till ſuch a Man, or ſucceſſion of men do appear; 
and if our Author would perſuade us, that all Mankind, or every parti- 
cular, is oblig*d to a perpetual ſubjection to one Man or Family, upon any 
other condition, he muſt do it by the credit of thoſe who favour his De- 
ſign more than Arz/totle. | 4 

I know not who that will be, but am confident he will find no help 
from Plato : for if his Principles be examin'd, by which a grave Author's 
ſenſe is beſt comprehended, it will appear, that all his Books of Laws, 
and of a Commonwealth, are chiefly grounded upon this, That Magi- 
« ſtrats are choſen by Societys, ſeeking their own good; and that the 
« beſt men ought to be choſen for the attaining of it: whereas his whole 
deſign of ſeeking which is the beſt form of Government, or what Laws 
do moſt conduce to its perfection and permanency, (if one Rule were by 
nature appointed for all, and none could juſtly tranſgreſs it ; if God had 


deligu'd an univerſal Lord over the whole World, or a particular one 


over every Nation, who could be bound by no Law) were utterly ab- 
ſurd ; and they who write Books concerning Political matters, and take 
upon 'em to inſtruct Nations how to govern themſelves, would be found 


either fooliſhly ro miſpend their time, or impiouſly to incite People to re- 


Plato de Leg. 


* 


bel againſt the Ordinance of God. If this can juſtly be imputed to Plato, 
he is not the wiſe Man he is ſuppos'd to have bin; and can leſs deſerve 
the title of Divine, which our Author gives him: but if he remain juſt- 
ly free from ſuch Cenſures, it muſt be conteſt, that whilſt he ſeeks what 
is good for a people, and to convince 'em by reaſon that it is ſo, he takes 
it for granted, that they have a liberty of chuſing that which appears to 
be the beſt to them. He firſt ſays, © That this Good conſiſts in the ob- 
« taining of Juſtice ; but farther explaining himſelf, he ſhews that un- 
der the name of Juſtice, he comprehends all that tends to their perfecti- 
« on and felicity : in as much as every People, by joining in a civil Socie- 
„ty, and creating Magiſtrats, doth feek its own good; and ?tis juſt, 
that he or they who are created, ſhould, to the utmoſt of their power, 
c accompliſh the end of their Creation, and lead the People to Juſtice, 
without which there is neither perfection nor happineſs: That the pro- 
per act of Juſtice is to give to every one his due; to Man that which 
belongs to Man, and to God that which is God's, But as no man can 
* be juſt, or deſire to be fo, unleſs he know that Juſtice is good; nor 
„ know that it is good, unleſs he know that original Juſtice and Good- 
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ec neſs, thro which 
60 impoſible for any man to perform the part of a good Magiſtrat,, Neg 
* unleſs he have the knowledg of God; or to bring a People to Juſtice, 
| | Go e Root of al] 
* Juſtice and Goodneſs. If Plato therefore deſerve credit, he only cart 
duly perform the part of a good 0 ha whoſe moral Vertues are ri. | 


pen d and heightned by a ſuperindu 


ion of Divine Know led - < The 
* miſery of Man proceeds from his being ſeparated from God: This Se- 
« paration is wrought by corruption ; his reſtitution therefore to Felici- 
ty and Integrity, can only be brought about by his reunion to the Good 
* from which he is fallen. Plato looks upon this as the only worthy Ob. 
ject of Man's deſire : and in his Laws and Politicks he intends not to teach 


W live in that perpetual anxiety which is equally contrary to that happineſs; 


plac'd by a wiſe Architect, conduces to the beauty of the moſt glorious | 


and Vices repugnant to this end, and no man ow1ng any ſubmiſſion to 4 
his Neighbour ; none will ſubject the correction or reſtriction of them. 4 
ſelves to another, unleſs he alſo ſubmit to the ſame Rule. They are oy 
rough pieces of timber or ſtone, which tis neceſſary to cleave, ſaw, or 

cut: This is the work of a Skilful Builder, and he only is capable of e- ' 
recting a great Fabrick, who is ſo: Magiſtrats are Political Architects; 


and they only can perform the Work incumbent on them, Who excel in 


cording to the variety of Uſes in which they may be employ'd, in order 
to the inſtitution and preſervation of Civil Societys, muſt be our Guide, 
in allotting to every one his proper work. And Plato obſerving this Va- 

l . * That the Laws of Nature cannot be more abſurdly vio- 


Slaves by Nature, or render'd fo by their Vices, are often ſet above thoſe 

that God and Nature had fitted for the higheſt Commands; and Societys 

Which ſubſiſt only by order, fall into corruption, when all Order is ſo 
Prepolteroutly inverted, and the moſt extreme Confuſion introduc? .. 

This is an Evil that Solomon deteſted: Poly in ſet in great dignity, and the kccl 10. 2 
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Cite. II. Rich fit in low places: I have feen Servants apon Horſes, and Printet 
CW NI walking as Servants upon the Earth, They who underftand Solomon's 
Language, will eaſily ſee, that the Rich, and the Princes he means, are 
ſuch onſy who are rich in Vertue and Wiſdom, and who ought to be pre. 
fer'd for thoſe Qualitys And when he fays, a Servant that reigneth is 
one of the three things the Earth cannot bear, he can only mean ſuch as de- 
ſerve to be Servants; for when they reign, they do not ferve, but are 
ſery*d by others: Which perſectly agrees with what we learn from Ple. 
to, and plainly ſhews, that true Philofophy is perfectly conformable with 
what is taught us by thoſe who were divinely inſpir d. Therefore tho I 
ſhould allow to our Author, that Ariſtotle, in thofe words, It ſeems to 
ſome, not to be natural for one Man to be Lord of all the Citizens, ſince the Ci. 
ty conſiſts of Equals, did ſpeak the opinion of others rather than his own; 
and ſhould confeſs that he and his Maſter Plato did acknowledg a natu- WW 
ral inequality among men, it would be e to his purpoſe : for the 
Inequality, and the rational Superiority due to ſome, or to one, by rea- 
ſon of that Inequality, did not proceed from Blood or Extraction, and i 
had nothing Patriarchical in it; but confiſted ſolely in the Vertues of the 
Perſons, by which they were render'd more able than others to perform 
their Duty, for the good of the Society. Therefore if theſe Authors are 
to be truſted, whatſoever place a Man is advanc'd to in a City, *tis not 
for his own ſake, but for that of the City ; and we are not to ask who 
was his Father, but what are his Vertues in relation to it. This induces a 
neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing between a ſimple and a relative Inequality ; for 
if it were poſſible for a man to have great Vertues, and yet no way bene- Wi 
ficial to the Society of which he is, or to have ſome one Vice that renders 
em uſeleſs, he could have no pretence to a Magiſtratical Power more 
than any other. They who are equally free, may equally enjoy their 
freedom; but the Powers that can only be executed by ſuch as are endow'd 
with great Wiſdom, Juſtice and Valor, can belong to none, nor be 
rightly confer*d upon any, except ſuch as excel in thoſe Vertues. And if | 
no ſuch can be found, all are equally by turns to participate of the Ho- 
nors annex'd to Magiſtracy; and Law, which is ſaid to be written Rea- 
ſon, cannot juſtly exalt thoſe, whom Nature, which is Reaſon, has de- 
preſt, nor depref; thoſe whom Nature has exalted. It cannot make Kings 
Slaves, nor Slaves Kings, without introducing that Evil, which, if we 
believe Solomon, and the Spirit by which he ſpoke, the Earth cannot bear. 
This may diſcover what Lawgivers deſerve to be reputed wiſe or juſt ; Ma 
and what Decrees or Sanctions ought to be reputed Laws, Ariſtotle Wl 
proceeding by this Rule, rather tells us who is naturally a King, than 
where we ſhould find him ; and after having given the higheſt Praiſes to 
this true natural King and his Government, he ſticks not to declare that 
of one Man, in Vertue equal or inferior to others, to be a mere Tyran- 
ny, even the worſt of all, as it is the corruption of the beſt, ( or, as our 
Author calls it, the moſt Divine) and ſuch as can be fit only for thoſe | 
barbarous and ſtupid Nations, which, tho bearing the ſhape of Men, are 
little different from Beaſts. Whoever therefore will from .4ri/torle's Wn 
words infer, that Nature has deſign'd one Man, or ſucceſſion of Men, 
to be Lords of every Country, muſt ſhew that Man to be endow'd with 
all the Vertues that render him fit for ſo great an Office, which he dos 
not bear for his ewn Pleaſure, Glory or Profit, but for the good of thoſe 
that are under him; and if that be not done, he muſt look after other Pa- 
trons than Aritotle for his opinion. Roa 
- + Plato 
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pluto dos more explicitly ſay, that the Civil or Politick Man, the Shep. Szcr. i. 
herd, Father, or King of the People, is the ſame, deſign'd for the ſame -- 
Work, enabled to perform it by the excellency of the fame Vertucs, and 
made perfe& by the infuſion of the divine Wiſdom. This is Plato's. 
Monarch, and I confeſs, that whereſoever he dos appear in the World, 
he ought to be accounted as ſent from God for tlie good of that People. 
His Government is the beſt that can be ſet up among Men; and if aſſu- 
rance can be given, that his Children, Heirs or Succeſſors, ſhall for ever 
be equal to him in the abovemention'd Vertues, it were a folly and a fin 
to bring him under the government of any other, or to an equality with 
them, ſince God had made him to excel them all ; and 'tis better for them 
to be rul'd by him, than to follow their own judgment. This is that 
which gives him the preference : He is wiſe thro the knowleag of the Trath, 
and thereby becomes good, happy, pure, beautiſul and perfect. Tre divine 
Light ſhining forth in him, is a guide to others; and he is a fit | cader of 4 
People to the good that he enjoys. If this can be expreſt by words in ſaſhi- 
on, this is his Prerog ative; this is the Royal Charter given to him by God, 
and to him only, who is ſo adapted for the performance ol his Office. 
He that ſhould pretend to the ſame Privileges, without the ſame Abilitys 
to perform the Works for which they are granted, would exceed the fol- 
ly of a Child, that takes upon him a burden which can only be born by 
a Giant; or the madneſs of one who preſumes to give Phylick, and un- 
derſtands not the Art of a Phyſician, thereby drawing guilt upon him- 
ſelf, and death upon his Patient. It were as vain to expect that a Child 
ſhould carry the Giant's burden, and that an ignorant man ſhould give 
= wholſom Phyſick, as that one who lives void of all knowledg of Good, 
W ſhould conduct men to it. Whenſoever therefore ſuch a Man, as is a- 
# bove-deſcrib'd, dos not appear, Nature and Reaſon inſtruct us to ſeek 
him or them who are molt like to him; and to lay ſuch burdens upon 
em as are proportionable to their ſtrength ; which is as much as to ſay, 
to prefer every man according to his merit, and aſſign to every one ſuch 
Works as he ſeems able to accompliſh. Na 
But that Plato and Ariſtotle may neither be thought unreaſonably ad- 
dicted to Monarchy ; nor, wholly rejecting it, to have talk'd in vain of a 
Monarch, that is not to be found; *tis good to conſider that this is not a 
fiction. Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, and others, were ſuch as they define; 
and were made to be ſuch, by that communion with God which Plato 
requires: And he in all his Writings, intending the inſtitution of ſuch a 
Diſciplin as ſhould render men happy, wiſe and good, could take no bet- 
ter way to bring his Countrymen to it, than by ſhewing 'em that 
Wiſdom, Vertue, and Purity only could make a natural difference a- 
mong men. 
Is not my work to juſtify theſe Opinions of Plato and his Scholar A. 
W 7///0:/e : They were men, and, tho wiſe and learned, ſubje to error. If 
they err'd in theſe Points, it hurts not me, nor the Cauſe I maintain; 
ſince I make no other uſe of their Books, than to ſhew the impudence and 
prevarication of thoſe, who gather ſmall ſcraps out of good Books, to ju- 
ſtify their Aſſertions concerning ſuch Kings as are known amongſt us; 
E which being examin'd, are found to be wholly againſt *em ; and it they 
were follow'd, would deſtroy their Perſons and Power. N 
But our Author's intention being only to cavil, or to cheat ſuch as are 
not vers'd in the Writings of the Antients, or at leaſt ro cauſe thoſe who 
do not make Truth their Guide, to waver and fluctuate in their Diſcourſes; 
[ he 
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CHAp. II. he dos in one page ſay, That without doubt Moſes his Hiſtory of the Cres. 
on guided theſe Philoſophers in finding out this lineal Subjection. And in 


the next affirms, That the Ignorance of the Creation occaſion'd ſeveral 4. 
mong the Heathen Philoſophers to think that men met together as herds of Cat- 
tel. Whereas they could not have bin ignorant of the Creation, if they 
had read the Books that Moſes writ ; and having that knowledg, they 
could not think that men met together as herds of Cattel. However, 1 
deny that any of em did ever dream of that lineal Subjection, deriv?d 
from the firſt Parentsof mankind, or that any ſuch thing was to be learn'd 
from Moſes. Tho they did not perhaps juſtly know the beginning of 
Mankind, they did know the beginnings and progreſs of the Govern. 
ments under which they liv'd : and being afſur'd that the firſt Kingdoms 
had bin thoſe, which they call'd Heroum Regna, that is, of thoſe who 
had bin moſt beneficial to Mankind ; that their Deſcendents in many pla. 
ces degenerating from their Vertues, had given Nations occaſion to ſet up 
Ariſtosracys ; and they alſo falling into corruption, to inſtitute Democracys, 
or mix d Governments ; did rightly conclude, That every Nation might 
juſtly order their own Affairs according to their own pleaſure, and could 
have neither obligation nor reaſon to ſet up one man ora few above others, 
unleſs it did appear to them that they had more of thoſe Vertues which 
conduce to the good of Civil Societys, than the reſt of their Brethren, 
Our Author's cavil upon Ariſtotle's Opinion, That thoſe who are ou in 
mind are by nature fitted to be Lords, and thoſe who are ſtrong of body ordain'd 
to obey, deſerves no anſwer ; for he plainly falſifies the Text. Ariſtotle 
ſpeaks only of thoſe Qualitys which are requir'd for every purpoſe; and 
means no more, than that ſuch as are eminent in the Virtues of the mind 
deſerve to govern, tho they do not excel in bodily ſtrength ; and that 
they who are ſtrong of body, tho of little underſtanding, and uncapa- 
ble of commanding, may be uſeful in executing the commands of others : 
But is ſo far from denying that one man may excel in all the perfe&ions of 
mind and body, that he acknowledges him only to be a King by nature 
who dos ſo, both being requir*d for the full performance of his Duty. 
And if this be not true, I ſuppoſe that one who is like Agrippa Poſthumus, 
Corporis viribus ſtolide ferox, may be fit to govern many Nations; and 
Moſes or Samuel, if they naturally wanted bodily ſtrength, or that it de- 


our Author's invention. 


cay'd by age, might juſtly be made Slaves, which it a diſcovery worthy 


. 


Every Man that has Children, has the right of a Father, and is capa- 
ble of preferment in a Society compos d of many. 


Am not concern'd in making good what Swarez ſays: A Jeſuit may 

ſpeak that which is true; but it ought to be receiv'd, as from the 
Levil, cautiouſly, leſt miſchief be hid under it: and Sir Robert's fre- 
quent prevarications upon the Scripture, and many good Authors, give 
reaſon to ſuſpect he may have falſify*d one, that few Proteſtants read, if 
it ſerv'd to his purpoſe ; and not mentioning the place, his fraud cannot 
eaſily be diſcover'd, unleſs it be by one who has leiſure to examina all his 
vaſtly voluminous Writings. But as to the point in queſtion, that pains 
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may be ſav'd ; there is nothing that can be imputed to the invention of Stet. 2: 
Suarez; for, that Adam had only an Oeconomical, not a Political Pomer, WD 
is not the voice of a Jeſuit, but of Nature and common Senſe : for Po- 
litick ſignifying no more in Greek, than Civil in Latin ; *tis evident there 
could be no Civil Power, where there was no Civil Society ; and there 
could be none between him and his Children, becauſe a Civil Society is 
compos'd of Equals, and fortify'd by mutual compacts, which could not 
be between him and his Children, at leaft if therebe. any _ of truth 
in our Author's Doctrin, That all Children do perpetually and abſolutely de- 
bend upon the Will of their Father. Suarez ſeems to have bin of another 
= opinion; and obſerving the benefits we receive from Parents, and the Ve- 
| neration we owe to ?em to be reciprocal, he could not think any Duty 
could extend farther than the knowledg of the. Relation upon which it 
was grounded ; and makes a difference between the Power of a Father, 
before and after his Children are made free; that is in truth, before and 
after they are able to provide for themſelves, and to deliver their Parents 
from the burden of taking care of them. Which will appear rational to any 
who are able to diſtinguiſh between what a Man of 50 years old, ſubſiſting 
by himſelf, and having a Family of his own, or a Child of eight, dos owe 
to his Father: The ſame reaſon that obliges a Child to ſubmit 1ntirely to | 
the Will of his Parents, when he is utterly ignorant of all things, dos per- 
mit, and often enjoin men of ripe age toexamin the Commands they receive 
before they obey them; and tis not more plain that I owe all manner of 
duty, affection, and reſpect to him that did beget and educate me, than 
that I can owe nothing on any ſuch account to one that did neither. 

This may have bin the opinion of Swarez : but I can hardly believe 3 
ſuch a notion, as, that Adam in proceſs of time might have Servants, could 4 
proceed from any other brain than our Author's: for if he had liv'd to 1 
this day, he could have had none under him but his own: Children; and | (| 
if a Family be not compleat without Servants, his muſt always have bin 5 1 
defective; and his Kingdom muſt have bin ſo too, if that has ſuch a re- 3 * 
ſemblance to a Family as our Author fancies. This is evident, that 4 | 
hard Father may uſe his Children as Servants, or a rebellious, ſtubborn 
Son may deſerve to be ſo us'd; and a gentle and good Maſter ma 
ſhew that kindneſs to faithful and well-deferving Servants, whic 
reſembles the ſweetneſs of a fatherly rule: but neither of em can change 
their nature; a Son can never grow to be a Servant, nor a Servant to be 
a Son, If a Family therefore be not compleat, unleſs it conſiſt of Chil- 
dren and Servants, it cannot be like to a Kingdom or City, which is 
compos'd of Freemen and Equals : Servants may be in it, but are not 
Members of it. As Truth can never be repugnant to Juſtice, 'tis impoſ- 
ſible this ſhould be a prejudice to the paternal Rule, which is moſt juſt ; 
eſpecially when a grateful remembrance of the benefits receiv'd, dos ſtil 
remain, with a neceſſary and perpetual obligation of repaying them in al 
affection and duty: whereas the care of ever providing for their Familys, 
as they did mſi} increaſe in the time of our firſt 'long-living Fathers, 
would have bin an inſupportable burden to Parents, if it had bin incum- 
bent on em. We do not find that Adam exercis'd any ſuch power over 
Cain, when he had {lain Abel, as our Author fancies to be Regal: The 
Murderer went out, and built a City for himſelf, and calld it by the 
name of his firſt-born, And we have not the leaſt reſon to believe; that 
after Adam's death Cain had any Dominion over his Brethren, or their 
Poſterity ; or any one of them over him and his. He fear'd that whoſo- 
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„ IT. ever ſaw him would kill him, which language dos not agree with the 
22 Rights belonging to the haughty Title of Heir apparent to the Dominion 
of the whole Earth. The like was practis d by Noah and his Sons, who 
ſet up Colonys for themſelves ; but li d as privat men in obſcure plates, 
whilſt cheir Children of the fourth or fifth Generation, eſpecially of the 
youngeſt and accurſed Son, were great and powerful Kings, as is fully 
prov d in the firſt Chapter. We” 
Tho this had bin otherwiſe, it would have no effect upon us; for no 
argument drawn from the examples of S hem, Ham, and Japher, if they 
and their Children had continu'd under the Dominion of Noah as long ag 
heliv'd, can oblige me to reſign my felf and all my concernments abſo- 
lately into the hands of one who is not my Father. Bur when the con- 
li trary is evidently true in them, and their next enſuing Generations, tis 
Wo anadmirable boldneſs in our Author to think of png upon us for an 
i eternal and univerſal Law ( when the knowledg of our firſt Progenitors 
is utterly extinguiſh'd ) that which was not at all regarded by thoſe, Wl 
who could not be ignorant of their own Original, or the Duty thereby 
incumbent upon them, or their immediate Fathers then living, to whom ll 
the Rights muſt have belong'd, if there had bin any ſuch thing in nature, Wl 
or that they had bin of any advantage to them: whereas in truth, if there 
had bin ſuch a Law in the beginning, it muſt have vaniſh'd of it ſelf, MM 
for want of being exercis'd in the beginning, and could not poſſibly be 
i reviv'd after four thouſand years, when no man in the world can poſſibly 
I know to whom the univerſal right of Dominion over the whole World 
6 or particular Nations dos belong; for tis in vain to ſpeak of a Right, 
i | when no one man can have a better Title to it than any other. But there 
being no precept in the Scripture for it, and the examples directed or ap- 
prov'd by God himſelf and his moſt faithful Servants, being inconſiſtent 
with, and contrary to it, we may be ſure there never was any ſuch thing; 
and that men being left to the free uſe of their own underſtanding, may 
order and diſpoſe of their own Affairs as they think fit: No man can 
have a better title than another, unleſs for his perſonal Vertues ; ever 
man that in the judgmeat of thoſe concern'd excels in them, may be ad. 
vanc'd : and thoſe Nations that thro miſtake fet up ſuch as are unworthy, 
or do not take right meaſures in providing for a ſucceſſion of men worthy, 
and other things neceſſary to their welfare, may be guilty of great folly, 
to their own ſhame and miſery ; but can do no injuſtice to any in rela= Wi 
tion to an hereditary Right, which can be naturally in none. Ip 
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Governed ; and Power is not an Advantage, but a Burden. b 


HE Follys with which our Author endeavaurs to corrupt and trou- Wl 

| ble the World, ſeem to proceed from his fundamental miſtakes of 
the Ends for which Governments are conſtituted ; and from an Opinion, 
that an exceſſive Power is good for the Governor, or the diminution of it 
a prejudice : whereas common ſenſe teaches, and all good men acknow- Mili 
ledg, that Governments are not ſet up for the Advantage, Profit, Plea- 
ſure or Glory of one or a few men, but for the good of the Society. For Ml 
this 
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is reaſon Plato and Ariſtotle find no more certain way of diſtinguiſhing Star. 3. 
: between a lawful e Tyrant, than that che firſt ſeeks to pro- 
« cure the common Good, and the other his own Pleaſure or Profit; 
« and doubt not to declare, That he who according to his Inſtitution was 
« the firſt, deſtroys his own being, and degenerates into the latter, if he 
« deflect from that rule: He that was the beſt of Men, becomes the 
« worſt ; and the Father or Shepherd of the People makes himſelf their 
« Enemy, And we may from hence collect, that in all Conttoverſys 
concerning the Power of Magiſtrats, we are not to examin what con- 
duces to their Profit or Glory, but what is good forthe Publick. 
oy His ſecond Error is no leſs groſs and miſchievous than the firſt ; and 
W that abſolute Power to which he would exalc the chief Magiſtrate, would 
= bc burdenſom, and deſperately dangerous if he had ir. The higheſt Places 
are always ſlippery : Mens eyes dazle when they are carried up to them; 
and all falls from them are mortal. Few Kings or Tyrants, fays * Juve- 
u, go down to the Grave in peace; and he did not itnprudently couple 
tem together, becauſe in his time few or no Kings were known who 
were not Tyrants. Dios thought no man left a Tyranny, till he was 
drawn out by the heels. But Tacitas ſays, Neſcit quam grave & intole- 
randum ſit caniIs regendi onus. Moſes could not bear it: Gideon would 
not accept of any Reſemblance of it. The moral ſenſe of Jotham's wiſe 
Parable is eternal: The Bramble coveted the Power, which the Vine, O- 
live and Figtree refus'd. The worſt and baſeſt of men are ambitious of . 
the higheſt places, which the beſt and wiſeſt reject; or if ſome, who 
may be otherwiſe well qualiſy d 


[In this place two pages are wanting in the Original Manuſcript.] 1 . 


as the fitteſt to be follow'd by Mankind. If theſe Philoſophers and g 
Divines deſerve credit, Nimrod, Nisus, Pharaoh, and the reſt of that ac- . | 
= curſed Crew, did not commit ſuch exceſſes as were condemn'd by God, ; 
and abhor'd by good Men; but gaining to themſelves the glorious Cha- 
= racter of his Vicegerents, left their practices as a perpetual Law to all 
ſucceeding Generations ; whereby the world, and every part of it, would 
be for ever expos'd to the violence, cruelty and madneſs of the moſt wick- 
ed men that it ſhould produce. But if theſe Opinions comprehend an ex- 
travagancy of wickedneſs and madneſs, that was not known among 
men, till ſome of theſe Wretches preſum'd to attempt the increaſe + 
that corruption under which Mankind groans, by adding fuel to the worſt 
of all Vices; we may ſafely return to our Propoſitions, That God having 
eſtabliſh'd no ſuch Authority as our Author fancies, Nations are left to 
the uſe of their own. Judgment, in making proviſion for their own Wel- 
fare: That there is no lawful Magiſtrate over any of them, but ſuch as 
they have ſet up; that in creating them, they do not ſeek the advantage 
of their Magiſtrate, but their own : And having found that an abſolute 
Power over a People, is a burden which no man can bear ; and that no 
wile or good Man ever deſir'd it; from thence conclude, that it is not 
good for any to have it, nor juſt for any to affect it, tho it were perſonal- 


ly good for himſelf ; becauſe he is not exalted to ſeek his own good, but 
that of the Publick. 


Fine cade & ſanguine pauci 
Deſcendunt reges, & ficca morte Tyranni. Juven. Sat. 
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Rom. 8. 19. . 


The Paternal Right de volves to, and is inherited 
by all the Children. 


HO the perverſity of our Author's Judgment and Nature may 


have driven him into the moſt groſs Errors, *tis not amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that many of thoſe deliver'd by him, proceed from his ignorance 
of the moſt important Differences between Father and Lord, King and 
Tyrant; which are ſo evident and irreconcilable, that one would have 
thought no man could be ſo ſtupid, as not to ſee it impoſſible for one and 
the ſame man, at the ſame time, to be Father and Maſter, King and Ty- 
rant, over the ſame Perſons, But left he ſhould think me too ſcrupu- 
lous, or too ſtri& in inquiring after Truth, I intend for the preſent to 
wave that inquiry, and to ſeek what was good for Adam or Noah : What 
we have reaſon to believe they deſtr*d to tranſmit to their Poſterity, and 
to take it for a perpetual Law in its utmoſt extent; which I think will be 
of no advantage to our Author: for this Authority, which was univer- 
ſal during their lives, muſt neceſſarily after their deceaſe be divided, as 
an Inheritance, into as many parcels as they had Children. The Apoſtle 
ſays, If Children, then Heirs, Heirs of God, and joint Heirs with C 5 
which alluding to the Laws and Cuſtoms of Nations, could have bin 
of no force, unleſs it had bin true and known to be ſo. But if Children 
are Heirs, or joint Heirs, whatſoever Authority Adam or Noah had, is 
inherited by every man in the world; and that title of Heir which our 
Author ſo much magnitys,as if annex'd to one ſingle perſon, vaniſhes into 
nothing ; or elſe the words of the Apoſtle could have neither ſtrength nor 
truth in them, but would be built upon a falſe Foundation, which may 
perhaps agree with our Author's Divinity. 

Yer if the Apoſtle had not declar'd himſelf ſo fully in this Point, we 
might eaſily have ſeen that Adam and Noah did leave their Children in 
that equality ; for Fathers are ever underſtood to embrace all their Chil- 
dren with equal Affection, till the diſcovery of perſonal Vertues or Vi- 
ces makes a difference. But the perſonal Vertues, that give a reaſonable 
preference of one before another, or make him more fit to govern than 
the others, cannot appear before he is, nor can be annex'd to any one 
Line : Therefore the Father cannot be thought to havegiven to one Man, 
or his Deſcendents, the Government of his Brethren and their Deſcen- 
dents. | 

Beſides, tho the Law of England may make one man to be ſole Heir 
of his Father, yet the Laws of God and Nature do not ſo. All the 
Children of Noah were his Heirs: The Land promis'd to Abraham, I. 
ſaac, and Jacob, was equally divided among their Children. If the Chil- 
dren of Joſeph made two Tribes, it was not as the firſt-born, but by the 
Will of Jacob, who adopted Ephraim and Manaſſeh ; and they thereby 
became his Sons, and obtain'd an Inheritance equal to that of the other 
Tribes. The Law allow'd a double Portion to the firſt begotten ; but 
this made a difterence between Brothers only in proportion, whereas that 
between Lord and Servant is in ſpecze, not in degree. And if our Au- 
thor's Opinion might take place, inſtead of ſuch a diviſion of the common 
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Inheritance between Brothers, as was made between the Children of J- SECT. 4. 
cob, all muſt continue for ever Slaves to one Lord; which would eſtab lit 
a difference in ſpecie between Brethren, which Nature abhors. | 
If Nature dos not make one man Lord over his Brethren, he can never 
come to be their Lord, unleſs they make him ſo, or he ſubdue them. If 
he ſubdue them, it is an act of Violence, contrary to Right, which may 
conſequently be recover'd : If they make him Lord, tis for their owri 
ſakes, not for his; and he muſt ſeek their good, not his own, leſt, as 
Ariſtotle ſays, he degenerat from a King into a Tyrant. He therefore 
who would perſuade us, that the Dominion over every Nation dos natu- 
rally belong to one Man, Woman or Child, at a venture or to the Heir, 
whatſoever he or ſhe be, as to Age, Sex, or other Qualifications, muſt 
prove it good for all Nations to be under them. But as Reaſon is our 
Nature, that can never be natural to us that is not rational. Reaſon gives 
Paris paribus, equal Power to thoſe who have equal Abilitys and Merit: 
It allots to every one the part he is moſt fit to perform ; and this fitneſs 
muſt be equally laſting with the Law that allots it. But as 1t can never 
be good for great Nations, having men amongſt em of Vertue, Expe- 
rience, Wiſdom and Goodneſs, to be govern'd by Children, 
Fools, or vicious and wicked Perſons ; and we neither find that the Ver- 
tues requir'd in ſuch as deſerve to govern them, did ever continue in any 
race of men, nor have reaſon to believe they ever will, it can never be 
reaſonable to annex the Dominion of a Nation to any one Line. We 
may take this upon Solomons word, Wo to thee, O Land, when thy King Eccl. 10. 16: 
is a Child, and thy Princes eat in the morning ! And I wiſh the experience 
of all Ages did not make this Truth too evident to us. This therefore can 
never be the Work, much leſs the Law of Nature; and if there be any 
ſuch thing in the world, as the Dominion over a Nation inſeparably united 
co a Man and his Family, it can have no other Root than a civil or muni- 
cipal Law, which is not the ſubjeQ of our Diſcourſe. 
Moreover, every Father's Right muſt ceaſe, when he ceaſes to be ; or 
be tranſmitted to thoſe, who, being alſo Fathers, have the ſame Title to 
it. And tho the contrary method of annexing the whole Inheritance to 
one Perſon, or expoſing all his Brethren to be deſtroy'd by his rage if they 
will not ſubmit, may conduce to the enlargement of a proud and violent 
Empire, as in Tarhy; where he that gains the Power, uſually begins his 
= Reign with the ſlaughter of his Brothers and Nephews: yet it can 
never agree with the piety, gentleneſs and wiſdom of the Patriarchs, or 
= the Laws of God and Nature. 
= Theſe thing being agreed, we need not trouble our ſelves with theLi- 
mits or Definition of a Family, and as little with the Titles given to the 
Head of it: *Tis all one to us, whether it be confin'd to one Roof and 
Fire, or extended farther ; and none but ſuch as are ſtrangers to the pra- 
ctice of mankind, can think that titles of Civility have a power to create 
aright of Dominion. Every man in Latin is calld Dominus, unleſs ſuch 
as ere of the vileſt condition, or in a great ſubjection to thoſe who ſpeak 
do them; and yet the word ſtrictly taken, relates only to Servus, tor a 
Manis Lord only of his Servant or Slave. The 1:alians are not leſs li- 
beral of the Titles of Signore and Padrone, and the Spaniards of Sennor; 
but he would be ridiculous in thoſe Countrys, who thereupon ſhould ar- 
rogate to himſelf a right of Dominion over thoſe who are ſo civil. The 
vanity of our Age ſeems to carry this Point a little higher, eſpecially a- 
mong the French, who put a great weight upon the word Prince; but 
| they 
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Prince du Sang ſignifys no more than a chief Man of the Royal 
Blood, to whom they pay much reſpect, becauſe he may come to the 
Crown ; as they at Rome do to Cardinals, who have the Power of chu. 
ſing Popes, and out of whoſe number, for ſome Ages, they have bin cho. 
ſen. In this ſenſe did Scevola, when he was apprehended by Porſenn, 
ſay, Trecenti conjuravimus Romane juventutis Principes ; which was ne- 
ver otherwiſe underſtood, than of ſuch young Citizens as were remarka- 
ble amongſt their Companions. And nothing can be more abſurd than to 
think, if the name of Prince had carried an abſolute and deſpotical Power 
with it, that it could belong to three hundred in a City, that poſſeſt no 
more than a ten miles territory ; or that it could have bin given to them, 
whilſt they were young, and the molt part of their Fathers, as is moſt 
probable, {till living. | 

I ſhould, like our Author, run round in a Circle, if I ſhould refute 
what he ſays of a Regal Power in our firſt Parents; or ſhew, that the 
Regal, where it is, is not abſolute as often as he dos aſſert it. But having 
already prov'd, that Adam, Noah, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, &c. enjoy'd 
no ſuch Power ; tranſmitted to every one of their Sons that which they 


had, and they became Fathers of many great Nations, who always cog- 


tinu'd independent on each other ; I leave to our Author to prove, when 
and by what Law the Right of ſubdividing the Paternal Power was 
ſtop'd, and how any one or more of their Deſcëndents came to have 


that Power over their Brethren, which none of their immediate Children 


had over theirs. 

His queſtion to Suarez, how and when Sons become free, favours more 
of jeſuitical Sophiſtry, than any thing ſaid by the Jeſuit; but the Solu- 
tion 15 eaſy : forit he mean the reſpect, veneration and kindneſs proceed- 
ing from gratitude, it ceaſes only with the Life of the Father to whom it 
is due, and the memory of it mult laſt as long as that of the Son; and if 
they had bin poſſeſt of ſuch an abſolute Power as he fancys, it muſt have 
ceas'd with the reaſons upon which it was grounded, 

Firſt, Becauſe the Power, of which a Father would probably have 
made a wiſe and gentle uſe, could not be rightly truſted in the hands of 
one who is not a Father ; and that which tended only to the preſervation 
of all the Children, could not be turn'd to the increaſe of the Pride, 
Luxury and Violence of one, to the oppreſſion of others who are equally 
Heirs. 

In the ſecond place, Socictys cannot be inſtituted, unleſs the Heads of 
the Familys that are to compoſe them, reſign ſo much of their Right as 
ſeems convenient into the publick Stock, to which every one becomes ſub- 


ject : But that the ſame Power ſhould, at the ſame time, continue in rhe 


true Father, and the figurative Father, the Magiſtrate; and that the 
Children ſhould owe intire Obedience to the Commands of both, which 
may often croſs each other, is abſurd. 

Thirdly, It ceaſes when it cannot be executed; as when men live 
co ſee four or five Generations, as many do at this day; becauſe the Son 
cannot tell whether he ſhould obey his Father, Grandfather, or Great- 
Grandfather, and cannot be equally ſubject to them all; molt eſpecially, 
when they live in divers places, and ſet up Familys of their own, as the 
Sons of the Patriarchs did: which being obſerv'd, I know no place 
where this Paternal Power could have any effect, unleſs in the fabulous 
Iſland of Pines; and even there it muſt have ceas'd, when he died, who, 
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by the Inventor of the ſtory, is. ſaid to have ſeen above ten thouſand Per- SECT: 5. 


{ſons iſſued of his body. | 4 SHOT ene 
And if it be ſaid, that Noah, Shem, Abraham, 8c. conſented that their 
Children ſhould go where they thought fit, and provide for themſelves ; 
T anſwer, that the like has bin done in all Ages, and mult be done for 
ever. *Tis the Voice of Nature, obey*d not only by Mankind, but by 
all living Creatures ; and there is none ſo ſtupid as not to underſtand it. 
A Hen leaves her Chickens, when they can ſeek their own nouriſhment : | 
A Cow looks after her Calf no longer, than till it is able to feed : A Lion 
gives over _— for his Whelps, when they are able to ſeek their own 
Prey, and have ſtrength enough to provide what is ſufficient for them- 
ſelves. And the contrary would be an inſupportable burden to all _ | 
Creatures, but eſpecially to Men; for the good order that the rational | 5 
Nature delights in, would be overthrown, and Civil Societys, by which 
it is beſt preſerv'd, would never be eſtabliſh'd. | 
= We are not concern'd to examin, Whether the Political and Oecono- 
WE mical Powers be intirely the ſame, or in what they differ: for that abſo- 
W lute Power which he contends for, is purely deſpotical, different from 
both, or rather inconſiſtent with either as to the ſame Subject; and that 
WW which the Patriarchs exercis'd, having bin equally inherited by their Chil- 
We dren, and conſequently by every one of their Poſterity, 'tis as much as is 
W requir'd for my purpoſe of proving the natural, univerſal Liberty of Man- 
W kind ; and I am no way concern'd in the Queſtion, Whether the firſt Pa- 
W rents of Mankind had a Power of Life and Death over their Children, 


or not. 


1 „ 
4 Freemen join together and frame greater or leſſer Societys, and give ſuch 
3 Forms to them as beſt pleaſe themſelves. ; 


4 His being eſtabliſh'd, I ſhall leave Filmer to fight againſt Suarez 
J and Bellarmin ; or to turn one of them againſt the other, without 
any concerament in the Combat, or the ſucceſs of it. But ſince he there- 
upon raiſes a Queſtion, Whether the ſupreme Power be ſo in the People, that 
W there is but one and the ſame Power in all the People of the World; ſo that no 
= Power can be granted, unleſs all Men upon the Earth meet, and agree to chuſe 
Governor: I think it deſerves to be anſwer'd, and might do it by pro- 
poſing a Queſtion to him; Whether in his opinion, the Empire of the 
8 whole World dos, by the Laws of God and Nature, belong to one Man, 
and who that Man is? Or, how it came ſo to be divided, as we have 
ever known it to have bin, without ſuch an injury to the Univerſal Mo- 
narch, as can never be repaird ? But intending to proceed more candidly, 
and not to trouble my (elf with Bellarmin or Suarez, I ſay, that they who 
place rhe Power in a Multitude, underſtand a Multitude compos'd of Free- 
mea, who think it for their convenience to join together, and to eſtabliſh 
ſuch Laws and Rules as they oblige themſelves to obſerve : which Mul- 
tirude, whether it be great or ſmall, has the ſame Right, becauſe ten Men 
are as free as rea Millions of Men; and tho it may be more prudent in 
ſome caſes to join with the greater than the ſmaller number, becauſe there 
is more ſtrength, it is not ſoalways : But however, every Man muſt there- 
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Ca xp. II. in be his owa judg, ſince if he miſtake, the hurt is only to himſelf : and 
the ten may as juſtly reſolve to live together, frame a Civil Society, and 


oblige themſelves to Laws, as the greateſt number of Men that ever met 


rogether in the World. N | 
Thus we find that a few Men aſſembling together upon the Banks of the | 

Tiber, reſolv'd to build a City, and ſet up a Government among them. i 

felves: And the Multitude that met at Babylon, when their deſign of M 


building a Tower that ſhould reach up to Heaven faiPd, and their Lan. 


RY \ Pa bh F 
guage was confounded, divided themſelves, as our Author ſays, into ſe. WM 


2 * 
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venty two parcels, and by the ſame Right might have divided into more, 
as their Deſcendents did into almoſt an infinite number before the death 
of their common Father Noah. But we cannot find a more perfect Picture 
of Freemen, living according to their own Will, than in Abraham and 
Lot; they went together into Canaan, continu'd together as long as was 
convenient for them, and parted when their Subſtance did ſo increaſe, that 
they became troubleſom to each other. In the like manner Iſmael, Iſaa, 
and Abraham's ſix Sons by Ketarah, might have continu'd together and 
made one Nation; Iſaac and Eſau, Moab and Ammon, might have done 
ſo too; or all of them that came of the ſame Stock might have united toge. 
ther; but they did not : And their Deſcendents by the ſame rule might 
have ſubdivided perpetually, if they had thought it expedient for them. 
ſelves : and if the Sons of Jacob did not do the like, *tis probable they were 
kept together by the hope of an Inheritance promis*d to em by God, in 
which we find no ſhadow of a deſpotical Dominion, affected by one as 
Father or Heir to the firſt Father, or reputed to be the Heir; but all con- 

Gen. 13 tinu'd in that fraternal equality, which according to Abraham's words to 
Lot they ought to do. There was no Lord, Slave or Vaſſal; no ſtrife 
was to be among them: They were Brethren ; they might live together, 
or ſeparate, as they found it convenient for themſelves. By the ſame Law 
that Abraham and Lot, Moab and Ammon, Iſmael, Iſaac, and the Sons of 
Keturah, Jacob, Eſau, and their Deſcendents, did divide and ſet up ſeve- 
ral Governments, every one of their Children might have done the like: 
and the ſame Right remain'd to their Iſſue, till they had by agreement 
engag'd themſelves to each other. But if they had no dependence upon 
each other, and might live together 1n that fraternal equality which was 
between Abraham and Lot ; or ſeparate, and continue 1n that ſeparation, 
or reunite ; they could not but have a right of framing ſuch conditions of 
their union as beſt pleas'd themſelves. By this means every number of 
Men, agreeing together and framing a Society, became a compleat Body, 
having all Power in themſelves over themſelves, ſubject to no other hu- 
man Law than their own. All thoſe that compoſe the Society, being 
equally free to enter into it or not, no Man could have any Prerogative 
above others, unleſs it were granted by the conſent of the whole : and 
nothing obliging them to enter into this Society, but the conſideration of 
their own Good; that Good, or the opinion of it, muſt have bin the 
Rule, Motive and End of all that they did ordain, *Tis lawful therefore 
for any ſuch Bodys to ſet up one, or a few Men to govern them, or to re- 
tain the Power in themſelves ; and he or they who are ſet up, having no 
other Power but what is ſo conter'd upon them by that Multitude, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, are truly by them made what they are; and by the 
Law of their own Creation, are to exerciſe thoſe Powers according to the 
proportion, and to the ends for which they were given. 


Theſe 
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Theſe Rights, in ſeveral Nations and Ages, have bin variouſly execu. Sect, 5. 
ted; in the eſtabliſhment of Monarchys, Ariftocracys, -Democracys, Or mix d VR 
Governments, according to the variety of Circumſtances ; and the Go- 
vernments have bin good or evil, according to the rectitude or pravity of 
their Inſtitution, and the vertue and wiſdom, or the folly and vices of 


thoſe to whom the Power was committed: but the end which was ever 


propos'd, being the good of the Publick, they only performꝰd their duty, 
who procur'd it according to the Laws of the Society, which were equally 


valid as to their own Magiſtrats, whether they were few or many. 

This might ſuffice to anſwer our Author's Queſtion ; but he endeavours 

further to perplex it, by a fiction of his own brain, That God gave this 

_ Pore to the whole Multitude met, and not to every particular Aſſembly of Y 
8 Mez : And expects a proof, That the whole Multitude met, and divided this | 4 


Power which God gave them in groſs, by breaking it into parcels, and by ap- 
pointing à diſtinct Power to each Commonwealth, He alſo fathers it upon 
the Aſſertors of Liberty; and dos not ſee, as he ſays, how there can be an 
Election of a Magiſtrate by any Commonwealth, that is not an Uſurpation upon 
the Privilege of the whole World, unleſs all Mankind had met together, and 
divided the Power into parcels which God had given them in groſs. But be- 
fore I put my ſelf to the trouble of anſwering that which is but an Ap- 
pendix to a whimſy of his own, I may juſtly ask, What hurt he finds in 
Uſurpation, who aſſerts, that the ſame Obedience is due to all Monarchs, 
& whether they come in by Inheritance, Election or Uſurpation ? If Uſur- — 
paation can give a Right to a Monarch, why dos it not confer the ſame up- 
on a People? Or rather, if God did in groſs confer ſuch a Right upon all 
Mankind, and they neither did, nor can meet together by conſent to diſ- 
poſe of it for the good of the whole; why ſhould not thoſe who can, and 
do conſent to meet together, agree upon that which ſeems moſt expedient 
to them for the Government of themſelves ? Did God create Man under 
the neceſſity of wanting Government, and all the good that proceeds 
from it; becauſe at the firſt all did not, and afterwards all could not meet 
= to agree upon Rules? Or did he ever declare, that unleſs they ſhould uſe 
the firſt opportunity of dividing themſelves into ſuch parcels as were to re- 
main unalterable, the right of d over every one ſhall fall to the firſt 
Villain that ſhould dare to attempt it? Is it not more conſonant to the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, to leave to every Nation a liberty of re- 
pairing the Miſchiefs fallen upon them thro the omiſſion of their firſt Pa- 
== rents, by ſetting up Governments among themſelves, than to lay *em un- 
der a neceſſity of ſubmitting to any that ſhould inſolently aſpire to a Do- 
=_ mination over them? Is it not more juſt and reaſonable to believe, that 
the univerſal Right not being executed, devolves upon particular Nations, 
as Members of the great Body, than that it ſhould become the reward of 
Violence or Fraud? Or is it poſſible that any one Man can make himſelf 
Lord of a People, or parcel of that Body, to whom God had given the 
| liberty of governing themſelves, by any other means than Violence or 
Fraud, unleſs they did willingly ſubmit to him? If this Right be not de- 
volv*d upon any one Man, is not the invaſion of it the moſt outrageous 
Injury that can be done to all Mankind, and moſt particularly to the Na- 
tion that is enſlay'd by it? Or if the Juſtice of every Government depends 
"01 neceſſarily upon an original Grant, and a Succeſſion certainly deduc'd from 
our firſt Fathers, dos not he by his own Principles condemn all the Mo- \ 
- narchys of the World, as the moſt deteſtable Uſurpations, ſince not one 
of em that we know do any way pretend to it? Or, tho I, who deny 
$5 | RTE 4 any 
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Chr. II. any Power to be juſt that is not founded upon Conſent, may boldly blame 


/ Uſurpation ; is it not an abſurd and unpardonable impudence in Filmer, 


to condemn Uſurpation in a People, When he has declar'd that the Right 


and Power of a Father may be gain'd by Uſurpation ; and that Nations in 


| their Obedience are to regard the Power, not the Means by which it was 
oain'd ? But not to loſe more time upon a moſt frivolous fiction, Iaffirm, 
that the Liberty which we contend for is granted by God to every Man in 
his own Perſon, in ſuch a manner as may be uſeful to him and his Poſte. 
rity, and as it was exercis'd by Noah, Shem, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, &c, 
and their Children, as has bin prov'd, and not to the vaſt Body of all 
Mankind, which never did meet together ſince the firſt Age after the 
Flood, and never could meet to receive any benefit by it. 

His next Queſtion deſerves ſcorn and hatred, with all the effects of ei- 
ther, if it proceed from malice ; tho perhaps he may deſerve compaſſion, 
if his Crime proceed from ignorance. : Was a general Meeting of a whole 
Kingdom, ſays he, ever known for the Election of a Prince ? hut if there 
never were any general Meetings of whole Nations, or of ſuch as they 
did delegate and entruſt with the Power of the whole, how did any Man 
that was elected come to have a Power over the whole? Why may not a 
People meet to chuſe a Prince, as well as any other Magiſtrate? Why 
might not the Athenians, Romans, or Carthaginians, have choſen Princes 
as well as Archons, Conſuls, DiQators or Suffetes, if it had pleas'd them? 
Who choſe all the Roman Kings, except T arquin the proud, if the People 
did not; ſince their Hiſtorys teſtify, that he was the firſt who took upon 

1 T. Liv. I. 1. him to reign ſize juſſu populi ? Who ever heard of a King of the Goth in 
19 Spain, that was not choſen by the Nobility and People? Or, how could 
they chuſe him, if they did not meet in their Perſons, or by their De- 
utys, which is the ſame thing, when a People has agreed it ſhould be ſo? 
ow did the Kings of Sweden come by their Power, unleſs by the like 
Election, till the Crown was made hereditary, in the time of Gaſtavus the 
Firſt, as a Reward of his Vertue and Service, in delivering that Country 
from the Tyranny of the Danes? How did Charles Guſtavus come to be 
King, unleſs it was by the Election of the Nobility ? He acknowledg?d 
by the Act of his Election, and upon all occaſions, that he had no other 
right to the Crown than what they had confer*d on him. Did not the 
like Cuſtom prevail in Hungary and Bohemia, till thoſe Countrys fell un- 
der the Power of the Houſe of Auſtria? and in Deamark till the Year 1660? 
Do not the Kings of Poland derive their Authority from this popular 
Election, which he derides? Dos not the ſtile of the Oath of Allegiance 
us'd in the Kingdom of Arragon, as it is related by Antonio Perez Secre- 
1 tary of State to Philip ad, ſhew, that their Kings were of their own ma- 
1 king? Could they ſay, * We who are as good as you, make you our King, 
{ on condition that you keep and obſerve our Privileges and Libertys ; and if not, 
1 not; if he did not come in by their Election? Were not the Roman Em- 
q perors, in diforderly times, choſen by the Soldiers; and in ſuch as were 

more regular, by the Senate, with the conſent of the People ? 

Our Author may ſay, the whole Body of theſe Nations did not meet at 
their Elections; tho that is not always true, for in the Infancy of Rome, 
when the whole People dwelt within the Walls of a ſmall City, they did 
meet for the choice of their Rings, as afterwards for the choice of other 
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Nos que valemos tanto come vos, os hazemos nueſtro Rey, con tal que nos guardeys nueſtros 
ſueros y libertades, y ſino, no. Relacion. de Ant. Perez. 
Magiſtrats. 
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Magiſtrats. Whil the Goths, Franks, Vandals and Saxony, liv'd with, Str. 3. 


. - 


in the Precincts of a Camp, they frequently met for the Election of <7 


— 


a King, and rais d upon a Target the Perſon they had choſen: but 
finding that to be inconvenient, or rather impoſſibſe, when they were 
vaſtly increas'd in number, and diſpers'd over all the Countrys they had 
conquer*d, no better way was found, than to inſtitute Gemotes, Parlia- 
ments, Diets, Cortez, Aſſemblys of Eſtates, or the like, to do that which 
formerly had bin perform'd by themſelves; and when a People is, by 
mutual compact, join'd together in a civil Society, there is no difference 
as to Right, between that which is done by them all in their own Perſons, 
= or by ſome deputed by all, and acting according to the Powers receiv'd 
= from all. | | | 
2 If our Author was ignorant of theſe things, which are the moſt com- 
mon in all Hiſtorys, he might have ſpar'd the pains of writing upon more 
W abſtruſe Points; — tis a ſtupendous folly in him, to preſume to raiſe 
Doctrins depending upon the univerſal Law of God and Nature, with- 
out examining the only Law that ever God did in a publick manner give We 
to Man. If he had look'd into it, he might have learnt, That all /e i Sam. 10. 
was, by the command of God, aſſembl'd at Miſpeth to chuſe a King, | 
and did chuſe Saal: He being ſlain, all Judah came to Hebron, and made 2 Sam. 2. 
David their King: After the death of Iſhbaſbeth, all the Tribes went to 2 Sam. 5. 
Hebron, and anointed him King over them, and he made a Covenant 
with them before the Lord. When Solomon was dead, all I/rael met to- 
gether in Shechem, and ten Tribes diſliking the proceedings of Rehoboam, 1 King 12. 
rejected him, and made Jeroboam their King. The ſame People in the 
time of the Judges, had general Aſſemblys, as often as occaſion did re- 
quire, to ſet up a Judg, make War, or the like : And the ſeveral Tribes 
had their Aſſemblys to treat of Buſineſſes relating to themſelves. The Hi- 
ſtorys of all Nations, eſpecially of thoſe that have peopled the beſt parts 
of Exrope, are ſo full of Examples in this kind, that no man can queſtion 
= them, unleſs he be brutally ignorant, or malicioufly contentious. The 
great matters among the Germans were tranſacted omnium conſenſu. De ©? 2 * a 
aninoribus conſultant Principes; de majoribus omnes. The Michelgemote a- 8 
mong the Saxons was an Aſſembly of the whole People: The Baronagi- 
um is truly ſaid to be the ſame, in as much as it comprehended all the 
Freemen, that is, all the People; for the difference between Civis and 
Servus is irreconcilable; and no man, whilſt he is a Servant, can be a 
= Member of a Commonwealth; for he that is not in his own power, can- 
not have a part in the Government of others. All the foremention'd Nor- 
== tchern Nations had the like cuſtoms among em: The Governmeats they 
had were ſo inſtituted. The utmoſt that any now remaining pretends to, 
is, to derive their right from them: If, according to Filmer, theſe firſt 
Aſſemblys could not confer it upon the firſt, they had none: Such as 
claim under em, can inherit none from thoſe that had none; and there 
can be no right in all the Governments we ſo much venerate; and nothing 
oo top more to their oyerthrow than the reception of our Author”s 
Fn oQrin. - 
5 Tho any one Inſtance would be ſufficient to overthrow his general ne- 
WE 2ative Propoſition (for a Rule is not generally true, if there be any juſt 
Exception againſt it) I have alledg'd many, and find it fo eaſy to in- 
creaſe the number, that there is no Nation, whoſe Original we know; 
out of whole Hiſtorys I will not undertake to produce the like: But I 
nave not bin ſolicitous preciſely to diſtinguiſh, which Nations have ated 
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Cub. II. in their own Perſons, and which have made uſe of Delegats ; nor in what 
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CW times they have chang'd from one way to the other: for it any have ac“. 


1 Sam. IG. 


ed by themſelves, the thing is poſſible ; and whatſoever 1s done by dele. 


gated Powers, mult be refer*d to their Principals; for none can give to 
any a Power which they have not in themſelves. ap 
He is graciouſly pleas'd to confeſs, That when Men are aſſembled by 4 
human Power, that Power that dos aſſemble them, may alſo limit the manner 
of the execution of that Power, &c. But in Aſſemblys that take their Au. 
thority from the Law of Nature, it is not ſo ; for what liberty or freedom is 
due to any man by the Law of Nature, 10 inferior Power can alter, limit or 
diminiſh : No one man, or multitude of men, can give away the natural 
Right of another, &c. Theſe are ſtrong Lines, and ſuch as, if there be 
any ſenſe in them, utterly overthrow all our Author*s Doctrin; for if any 
Aſſembly of men did ever take their Authority from the Law of Nature, 
it muſt be of ſuch as, remaining in the intire fruition of their natural 
Liberty, and reſtrain'd by no Contract, meet together to deliberate of 
ſuch matters as concern themſelves ; and if they can bereſtrnin'd by no 
one man, or number of men, they may diſpoſe of their own Affairs as 
they think fit. But becauſe no one of them is oblig'd to enter into the So. 
ciety that the reſt may conſtitute, he cannot enjoy the benefit of that So. 
ciety unleſs he enter into it: He may be gone and ſet up for himſelf, or 
ſet up another with ſuch as will agree with him. But if he enter into 
the Society, he is oblig'd by the Laws of it; and if one of thoſe Laws 
be, that all things ſhould be determin'd by the plurality of Voices, his 
Aſſent is afterwards comprehended in all the Reſolutions of that Plurali- 
ty. Reuben or Simeon might, according to the Laws of Nature, have 
divided themſelves from their Brethren, as well as Lot from Abraham, or 
1/maeland the Sons of Keturah from Iſaac ; but when they, in hopes of 
having a part in the Inheritance promis'd to their Fathers, had join'd with 
their Brethren, a few of their Deſcendents could not have a right, by their 
diſſent, to hinder the Reſolutions of the whole Body, or ſuch a part of it 
as by the firſt Agreement was to paſs for an Act of the whole. And the 


Scripture teaches us, that when the Lot was fallen upon Saul, they who 


deſpis'd him were ſtiPd Men of Belial; and the reſt, after his Victory 
over the Ammonites, would have {lain em if he had permitted. In the 
like manner, when a number of Men met together to build Rowe, any 
man who had diſlikꝰd the deſign, might juſtly have refusꝰ'd to join in it; but 
when he had enter'd into the Society, he could not by his Vote invalidate 
the Acts of the whole, nor deſtroy the Rights of Romulus, Numa, and the 
others, who by the Senat and People were made Kings ; nor thoſe of the 
other Magiſtrats, who after their expulſion were legally created. 

This is as much as is requir'd to eſtabliſh the natural Liberty of Man- 
kind in its utmoſt extent, and cannot be ſhaken by our Author's ſurmiſe, 
That a Gap is thereby open d for every ſeditious multitude to raiſe a nem Com. 
monmealth : For till the Commonwealth be eſtabliſh'd, no multitude can 
be ſeditious, becauſe they are not ſubject to any human Law; and Sedi- 
tion implies an unjuſt and diſorderly oppoſition of that Power which is 
legally eſtabliſh'd; which cannot be when there is none, nor by him who 
15 not a Member of the Society that makes it ; and when it is made, ſuch 
as enter*d into it, are oblig'd to the Laws of it. 

This ſhewing the root and foundation of Civil Powers, we may judg 
of the uſe and extent of them, according to the letter of the Law, or 
the true intentional meaning of it; both which declare them to be purely 

Human 
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Human Ordinances, proceeding from the will of thoſe who ſeek their SECT. 3. 
own good; and may certainly infer, that ſince all Multitudes are compos d 
of ſuch as are under ſome Contract, or free from all, no Man is oblig'd 

to enter into thoſe contracts againſt his own will, nor oblig'd by any to 
which he dos not aſſent : Thoſe multitudes that enter into ſuch Contracts, 
and thereupon form Civil Societys, act according to their own will: 
Thoſe that are engag'd in none, take their Authority from the Law of 
Nature; their Rights cannot be limited or diminiſh'd by any one Man, 
or number of Men; and conſequently whoever dos it, or attempts the 

= doing of it, violates the moſt ſacred Laws of God and Nature. 
His cavils concerning Proxys, and the way of uſing them, deſerve no 
anſwer, as relating only to one ſort of Men amongſt us, and can have 
no influence upon the Laws of Nature, or the proceedings of Aſſemblys, 
acting according to ſuch Rules as they ſet to themſelves. In ſome places 

= they have voted all together in their own perſons, as in Athens: In others 

© by Tribes, as in Rome: Sometimes by Delegats, when the number of 

$ the whole People is ſo great, that no one place can contain them, as inche 
Parliaments, Diets, General Aſſemblys of Eſtates, long us'd in the great 
Kingdoms of Earope, In other Parts. many, Citys are join'd together in 


Leagues, as antiently the Achaians, Eiglians, "Samnites, Tuſcans ; and in 


' theſe times the States of Holland, and. Cantons of. Smit æerland: but our 
Author not regarding ſuch matters, in purſuance of, his folly, with an 
ignorance as admirable as his ſtupidity, repeats his Challenge; 7 ask, ſays 
he, but one Example out of the Hiſtory of the whole World ,* let thè Common- 
wealth be nam d, wherever the Multitude, or ſo much as the niajor part of 
it, conſented either by Voice or Procuration to the Election of -a Prince : not 
obſerving, that if an Anſwer could not be given, he did overthrow the 
Rights of all the Princes that are, or ever have bin in the World : for if 
the Liberty of one Man canndt be limited or diminiſh'd by one, or any 
number of Men, and none can give away the Right of another; 'tis plain 
= that the Ambition of one Man, or of many, a faction of Citizens, or the 
= mutiny of an Army, cannot give a Right to any over the Libertys of a 
= whole Nation. Thoſe who are ſo ſet up, have their root in Violence or 
Fraud, and are rather to be accounted Robbers and Pirats, than Magi- 
ſtrats. Leo Africanus obſerving in his Hiſtory, that ſince the extinction ;.,,;. fr. 
of Mahomet's Race (to whom his Countrymen thought God had given Hit. Africa. 
the Empire of the World) their Princes did not come in by the conſent 
of thoſe Nations which they govern'd, ſays, that they are eſteem'd 
_ Thieves; and that on this account, the moſt honourable Men among the 
= Arabians and Moors ſcorn to eat, drink, or make Alliances with them: 
and if the caſe were as general as that Author makes it, no better Rule 
could be any where follow'd by honourable and worthy Men. But a 
good Cauſe mult not be loſt by 4 fault of an ill Advocate; the Rights 
of Kings muſt not periſh, becauſe Filmer knows not how to defend, or 
dos maliciouſly betray them. I have already prov'd that David, and di- 
vers of the Judges, were choſen by all 1/7ael ; Jeroboam by ten Tribes; 
all the Kings of Rome, except Tarquin the Proud, by the whole City. 
I may add many Examples of the Saxons in our own Country: Ina and 
Of were made Kings, omnium conſenſu : Theſe All are expreſt plainly Mar. Paris. 
by the words, Archiepiſcopis, Epiſcopis, Abbatibus, Senatoribus, Dacibus 
& Popalo terre, Egbert and Ethelward came to the Crown by the ſame 
Authority, Omnium conſenſu Rex creatur. Ethelwolf the Monk, Necefſi- Cuil. Mala, 
tate cogente factus eſt Rex, & conſenſus publicus in regem dari petiit. Ethel. 8 0 
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Cap. II. ſtan, tho a Baſtard, electus eſt magno conſenſu Optimatum, & a Populo con- 
X ſalatatus. In the like manner Edwin's Government being diſlik d, they 
1 . mi omni irati awino dejecto, eligerunt Deo 
Hunringd, Choſe Edgar : Unanimi omnium conſpiratione, Edwino dejecto, . whe t Deo 
Mat. Weſt. didFante Edgarum in Regem, & annuente Populo: And in another place, 
Hoveden. Edparns ab omni Anglorum Populo electus 1. Ironſide being dead, Canu- 
Florent. tus was receiv'd by the general conſent of all: Jaraverunt illi, quod eum 
regem ſibi eligere vellent; fædus etiam cum principibus & omni populo ipſe, - 
h cum ipſo percuſſerunt. Whereupon, Omnium 1 ſaper tot am An- 
Huntingd. gliam Canutus coronatur. Hardicanutus gaudenter ab omnibus Ae & 
electus eſt. The ſame Author ſays that Edward the Confeſſor, electus eff i 
in regem ab omni populo: And another, Omnium Elettione in Edwardum con- 
cordatur. Tho the name of Conqueror be odiouſly given to William the i 
Norman, he had the ſame Title to the Crown with his Predeceſſors; 1» 
magna exultatione a Clero & Populo ſuſceptus, & ab omnibus Rex acclams- Wil 
tus. I cannot recite all the Examples of this kind, that the Hiſtory of al 
moſt all Nations furniſhes, unleſs I ſhould make a Volume in bulk not in- 
ferior to the Book of Martyrs : But thoſe which I have mention'd out of Bl 
the Sacred, Roman, and Engliſh Hiſtory, being more than ſufficient ro 
anſwer our Author's Challenge, I take liberty to add, that tho there 
could not be one Example produc'd of a Prince, or any other Magiſtrate, Wl 
choſen by the general conſent of the People, or by the major part of them, ll 
it could be of no advantage to the Cauſe he has undertaken to maintain: 
For when a People has either indefinitely, or under certain Conditions 
and Limitations, reſign'd their Power into the hands of a certain number 
of Men; or agreed upon Rules, according to which Perſons ſhould, from Wl 
time to time, be deputed for the management of their Affairs, the Acts of 
thoſe Perſons, if their Power be without reſtrictions, are of the ſame va- 
lue as the Acts of the whole Nation, and the aſſent of every individual 
Man is comprehended in them. If the Power be limited, whatſoever is 4; 
done according to that limitation, has the ſame Authority. If it dos there- nl 
fore appear (as is teſtity*'d by the Laws and Hiſtorys of all our Northern 
Nations) that the power of every People is either wholly, or to ſuch a 
degree as is neceſſary for creating Kings, granted to their ſeveral Gemotes, 
Diets, Cortez, Aſſemblys of Eſtates, Parliaments, and the like; all the 
Kings that they have any where, or at any time choſen, do reign by the 
ſame authority, and have the ſame right, as if every individual Man of 
thoſe Nations had aſſented to their Election. But that theſe Gemotes, 
Diets, and other Aſſemblys of State, have every where had ſuch Powers, 
and executed them by rejecting or ſetting up Kings; and that the Kings 
now in being among us have receiv'd their beginning from ſuch Acts, has 
bin fully prov'd, and is ſo plain in it ſelf, that none but thoſe who are 
groſly ſtupid or impudent can deny it: which is enough to ſhew that all 
Kings are not ſet up by violence, deceit, faction of a few powerful Men, 
or the mutinys of Armys ; but from the conſent of ſuch multitudes, as 
joining together, frame Civil Societys; and either in their own Perſons 
at general Aſſemblys, or by their Delegats, confer a juſt and legal Power 
upon them; which our Author rejecting, he dos, as far as in him lies, 


prove them all to be Uſurpers and Tyrants. 
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HO the Right of Magiſtrats das eſſentially depend upon the con- 
ſent of thole they govern, it is hardly worth our pains to x amin, 

m beiher the ſilent acceptation of 4 Governor by part of the e 
mn: of their concurring in the election of him; or 9 the ſame reaſon the tacit 
 con/ent of the whole Commonwealth may be maintain di for when the queſtion = 
= is concerning Right, fraudulent ſurmiſes are of no value; much leſs will i; 
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it from thence follow, that 4 Prince commanding by Sqcceſſion, C onqueſt, or 
Vſurpation, may be ſaid to be elected by the People; or evident, marks of 


1 - & # 


W privatly ; many oppoſe the Governour or Government, and ſucceed ac- 
= cording to the meaſure of their Strength, Virtue, or Fortune, Many 
= would reſiſt, but cannot; and it were ridiculous to Ab, that the Inhabi- 
W tants of Greece, the Kingdom of Naples, or Dutchy of Tuſcamy, do tacitly 
| aſſent to the Government of the Great Turk, King of Spain, or Duke of 
Florence; when nothing is more certain than that thoſe miſerable Þ ations 
abhor the Tyrannys 57 are under; and if they were not maſter d by a 
Power much too great for them, they would ſoon free themſelves. And 
they who are under ſuch Governments do no more aſſent to them, tho 
they may be ſilent, than a Man approves of being robb'd, when, with- 
out ſaying a word, he delivers his Purſe to a Thief that be knows to be 
too ſtrong for him. NN 7ST. . amet” gov 
Tis not therefore the bare ſufferance of a Government when a diſguſt 
is declar'd, nor a ſilent ſubmiſſion when the power of oppoſing is wan- 
ting, that can imply an Aſſent, or Election, and create a Right; but an 
explicit act of Approbation, when Men have ability and courage to reſiſt 
or deny. Which being agreed, 'tis evident that our Author's diſtinction 
between eligere and inſtituere ſignifys nothing: tho, if the power of inſti- 
tuting were only left to Nations, it would be ſufficient; for he is in vain 
= elected who is not inſtituted; and he that is inſtituted is certainly elected, 
= for his Inſtitution is an Election. As the Romans who choſe Romulus, 
Numa, and Hoſtilius to be Kings; and Brutus, Valerius, or Lucretins to 
be Conſuls; did make them fo, and their Right, was ſolely grounded up- 
on their Election. The Text brought by our Author againſt this dos 
fully prove it, Him ſhalt thou ſet Ning over thee whom the Lord ſhall chaſe ; Deut. 15 
for God did not only make the inſtitution of a King to be purely an act of 
he People, but left it to them to inſtitute one or not, as ſhould beſt pleaſe 
= themſelves: and the words, whom the Lord ſhall chaſe, can have no other 
= lignification, than that the People reſolving to have a King, and follow- 
ing the Rules preſcrib'd by his Servant Moſes, he would direct em in their 
choice; which relates only to that particular People in covenant with 
God, and immediatly under his Government, which no other was. But 
this pains might have bin ſav'd, if God by a univerſal Law had given a Y 
rule to all, The Ifraelites could not have bin three hundred years with- 
out a King, and then left to the liberty of making one, or not, if he by a 
perpetual Law had ordain'd that every Nation ſhould have one; and it 


L. had 


3 


Cap; II. had bin as well impertinent as unjuſt to deliberate who ſhould be King 
YN if the L right of Inheritance belong'd to one: They — 
lave ſubmitted to him whether they would or not: No care was to be 
taken in the election or inſtitution of him, who by his birth had a Right 

annex'd to his Perſon that could nat be alter d: He could not have bin 

forbidden ro multiply Sitver or Gold, who by the Law of his Creation 

might do what he pleas'd : It hatt bin ridiculous to ſay, he ſbould not raiſe 

his Heart above his Brethren, who had no Brethren, that is, no Equals ; 

but was tais d above all by God, who had impogd upon all others a ne- 

ceſſiry of obeying bim. But God, who dos nothing in vain, did neicher i 

conſtitute or efe&t any ti they deſir d it, nor command em to do it them: i 

ſelves, unleſs it ſo pleasd themſelves; nor appoint dem to take him ot i 

* ente might be chofen: None but Strangers 


of any one Line: Every Harte migim be e- 1 I 

were excluded; and the People were left to the Hiberty of chufing and in- 

wagons, ,, . 

Our Author endeavouring by Hooters authority to eſtabliſh his diſtia- Wl 

ion between eligere and inſtitutre, deſtroys it, and the paternal Right, 
which he makes the foundation of his Doctrine. Fleaps of Scriptare ar: Wl 
alledz*d, fays he, concerning the ſolemn Coronation and Inauguration of Saul, 
David, Solomon and others, by Nobles, Antients, and People of the Com. 
monmealth of Tfrael : which is enough to prove that the whole work was ll 
theirs; that no other had any title more than what they beſtow'd upon 
him; that the Kings were ſet up by the Nobles, Antients and People: 
Even God did no otherwiſe intervene than by ſuch a ſecret diſpoſition of 
the Lots by his Providence, as is exercis'd in the Government of all the 
things in the World ; and we cannot have a more certain evidence, that a 
paternal right to Dominjon is a mere Whimſy, than that God did not 
caufe the Lot to fall upon the eldeft, of the eldeſt Line, of the eſdeſt 
Tribe; but upon Saul, a young Man, of the youngeſt Tribe: and aftet- 
wards, tho he had defign'd David, Solomon, Jeroboam, and others, who 
had no pretence to the paternal Right, to be Kings, he left both the | 
election and inſtitution of them to the Elders and People. 1 
But Hooker being well examin'd, it will appear that his opinions are as 
contrary to the Doctrin of our Author, as thoſe we have ment ion'd out 
of Plato and Ariſtotle. He plainly ſays, It is impuſſible that any ſhould have al 


* 3 


ober Eccl. 
al lc. - 4 compleat lawful power over a multitude conſiſting of ſo many Familys, as eve- 1 
ry politick Society dos, but by conſent of Men, or immediate appointment from Wl 
God: Becauſe not having the natural Superiority of Fathers, their Power maft Wl 
needs be uſurp'd, and then unlawful ; or if lauf, then either granted or con- 


ſented to by them over whom they exerciſe the ſame, or elſe given extraordinn- al 
rily by God. And tho he thinks Kings to have bin the firſt Governors fo ll 
conſtituted, he adds, That this is not the only Regiment that has bin receiv\s i 
in the World. The inconveniences of one kind have caus'd ſundry others ts 
be devis'd. So that in a word, all publick Regiment, of what kind ſoever, 
ſeems evidently to have riſen from deliberate advice, conſultation and compoſi» Wl 
tion between Men, judging it convenient and behoofeful, And a little below, Wl 
Man's Nature fl anding therefore as it doth, ſome lind of regiment the Law of Wl 
Mature dos require; jet the kinds thereof being many, Nature ties not to am 
one, but leaves the choice as a thing arbitrary. And again, To live by one 
Man's will, became all Mens miſery : This conſtrain'd them to come unto Laws, 
&c. But as thoſe Laws do not only teach that which is good, but enjoin it, they 
— have in them a conſtraining force, To conſtrain Men to any thing inconve- 


nient ſeems unreaſonable : Moſt requiſite therefore it is that to deviſe _ 
| | whit 
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which al Men ſhould be fore d to obey, none but wiſe Men ſpould. be ad 115 SECT. 6. 
ere \ | 


be apply'd to the power 1 


making Laws, whereby ta gqvern ; mia, Power 
God has over all ; and by the natural Law, whereanto be has made all, ſubjact, 
the lawful power of making Laws to command whole 7 Societys :of men, 
belongs ſo properly to the ſame intire Soctetys, that 


#2 S ? 


tate, of what kind ſoever upon Earth, to exerciſe t 50 F bimſelf, and 
not either by expreſs commiſſion immediatly from Goa, or elſe by 44k horaty de- 
riv'd at the firſt from their conſent, upon whoſe 1004, 7 impoſe Fer it 
is no better than mere Tyrauny. Lams therefore they are not, whic publick 
conſent has not made ſo, The humour of our Age canſider'd, 1 ſhould not 
have ventur'd to ſay ſo much: But if Hooker be a Mao of ſuch great Au- 
| thority, I cannot offend in tranſcribing his -words,. and ſhewing how 
vilely he is abus'd by Filmer; concluding, that if he be ig. the right, the 
choice and conſtitution of Government, the making of Laws, Coro- 
nation, Inauguration, and all that belongs to the chuſing and making of 
= Kings, or other Magiſtrats, is merely from the People; and that all 
= Power exercis'd over them, which is not ſo, is Uſurpation and "Tyranny, 
= unleſs it be by an immediate Commiſſion from God; which if any man 
has, let him give teſtimony of it, and I will confeſs he comes not within 
the reach of our reaſonings, but ought to be obey'd by thoſe to whom he 
= is ſent, or over whom he is plac'd. $5056 
| Nevertheleſs our Author is of another opinion ; but ſcorning to give 
us a reaſon, he adds to Hooker's words, As if theſe Solemnitys were 4 
= kind of deed, whereby the right of Dominion is given; which ſtrange, untrue, 
= ard unnatural Conceits are ſet abroad by Seedſmen of Rebellion: And a little 
farther, Uzleſs we will openly proclaim defiance to all Law, Equity, and Reaſon, 
we muſt ſay (for there is no remedy) that in Ringdoms hereditary, Birthright 
= giveth 4 Right to Sovereign Dominion, &c. Thoſe Solemnitys dq either 
= /crve for an open teſtification of the Inheritor's Right, or belong to the form 
= of inducing him into the poſſeſſion. Theſe are bold Cenſures, and do not 
only reach Mr. Hooker, whoſe modeſty and peaceableneſs of ſpirit. is no 
= leſseſteem'd than his Learning; but the Scriptures alſo, and the beſt of 
human Authors, upon which he founded his Opinions. But why ſhould 
itt be thought a ſtrange, untrue, or unnatural Conceit, to believe that 
= when the Scriptures ſay Nimrod was the firſt that grew powerful in the 
= Earth, long before the death of his Fathers, and could conſequently nei- 
ther have a right of Dominion over the Multitude met together at Baby. 
lon, nor ſubdue them by his own ſtrength, he was ſet up hy their Con- 
ſent; or that they who made him their Governor, might preſcribe Rules 
= by which he ſhould govern? Nothing ſeems to me leſs ſtrange, than 
= that a multitude of reaſonable Creatures, in the performance of Acts of 
the greateſt importance, ſhould conſider why they do them. And the 
infinite variety which is obſerv'd in the conſtitution, mixture, and regu- 
= lation of Governments, dos not only ſhew that the ſeveral Nations of 
= tbe World have conſider'd them; but clearly prove that all Nations have 
= perpetually continu'd in the exerciſe of that Right. Nothing is more 
natural than to follow the voice of Mankind: The wiſeſt and beſt have 
ever employ'd their ſtudys in forming Kingdoms and Commonwealths, | 
or inadding to the perfections of ſuch as were already conſtituted ; which \ \\ 
had bin contrary tothe Laws of God and Nature, if a general Rule had 
bin ſet, that had oblig*d all to be for ever ſubject to the Will of one; 
and they had not bin the beſt, but the worſt of men who had departed 
„ | from 
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EV W People, and the Commands deliver'd by his 
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rolecution of it, had bin contrary. to his own eternal and. univerſal 
Faw ; which is impoſſible, A Law therefore having bin given by God, 
which had no relation to, or conſiſtency with the abſolute paternal pow. 
er ; Judges and Kings created, who had no pretence to any preterence 
before their Brethren, till they were created, and commanded not to raiſe 
their Hearts above them when they ſhould be created ; the Wiſdom and 
Vertue of the beſt men in all ages ſhewn in the conſtitution or reforma. 
tion of Governments ; and Nations in variouſly framing them, preſery. 


ing the poſſeſſion of their natural Right, to be govern'd by none, and in 


no other way than they ſhould appoint : The opinions of Hooker, That 
all pablic Regiment, of what kind ſoever, ariſes from the deliberate advige 
of men ſeeking their own good, and that all other is mere Tyranny ; are not 
untrue and unnatural conceits ſet abroad by the Seedſmen of Rebellion, but 
real Truths grounded upon the Laws of God and Nature, acknowledg'd 
and practis'd by Mankind. And no Nation being jultly ſubje& to an 
but ſuch as they ſet up, nor in any other manner than according to ſuch 
Laws as they ordain, the right of chuſing and making thoſe that are to 
govern them, muſt wholly depend upon their Will. 


SE CT. Vn. 


The Laws of every Nation are the meaſure of 
Magiſtratical Power. 


UR Author lays much weight upon the word Hereditary : but the 
- queſtion is, What is inherited in an Hereditary Kingdom, and how 
it comes to be hereditary ? Tis in vain to ſay the Kingdom; for we do 
not know what he means by the Kingdom : *tis one thing in one place; 
and very different in others; and I think it not eaſy to find two in the 
World that in power are exactly the fame. If he underſtands all that is 
comprehended within the precinQs over which it reaches, I deny thaf any 
ſuch is to be found in the World : If he refers to what preceding Kings 


enjoy'd, no determination can be made, till the firſt original of that iſ 
Kingdom be examin'd, that it may be known what that firſt King had, | 
and from whence he had it. 


If this variety be denied, I deſire to know whether the Kings of Spar- 
ta and Perſia had the ſame power over their Subjects; if the ſame, whe- 
ther both were abſolute, or both limited; if limited, how came the De- 
crees of the Perſian Kings to paſs for Laws? If abſolute, how could the 
Spartan Kings be ſubjeQ to Fines, Impriſonment, or the ſentence of 
Death ; and not to have power to ſend for their own Supper out of the 
Common Hall? Why did Xenophon call Ageſilaus a good and faithful 
King, obedient to the Laws of his Country, when, upon the command 
of the Ephori, he left the War that he had with ſo much glory begun in 
Aſia, if he was ſubject to none? How came the Ephori to be eſtabliſh'd 
to reſtrain the Power of Kings, if it could no way be reſtrain'd, if all 
ow'd obedience to them, and they to none? Why did Theopompus his 


Wife reprove him for ſuffering his power to be diminiſh'd by their crea- 


tion, if it could not be diminiſh'd ? Or why did he ſay he had made the 
| ü Power 


rvants in order to it, or the 


Diſco! fer concerning Government. I" 
Power more permanent in making it lefs odious, if it was perpetual and Sp T. 7. 
Wand ? We may go farther and taking X?xophon and Plutarch for I 
our guides, aſſert that the Kings of Sparta never had the powers of War | 
or Peace, Life and Death, which our Author eſteems inſeparable from 
Regality, and conclude either that no King has them, or that all Kings 
- are not alike in power. If they are not in all places the ſame, Kings do 
not reign by an univerſal Law, but by the particular Laws of each Coun- 
try; which give to every one ſo much power, as in the opinion of 
— 2 conduces to the end of their Inſtitution, which is the publick 


| n It may be alſo worth our inquiry how this inherited Powet came to be 
= hereditary. We know that the Sons of Yeſpaſian and Conſtantine inheti- 
= td the Roman Empire, tho their Fathers had no ſuch title: But having 
= gain'd the Empire by violence, which Hooker ſays is mere Tyranny that 
= can cteate no right, they could devolve none to their Children. The 
= Kings of France of the three Races have inherited the Crown ; hut Me- 
 rbveus, Pepin, and Hugh Capet could neither pretend title nor conqueſt, or 
any other Right than what was confer*d upon them by the Clergy, Nobili- 
= ty, and People; and = ear ne, whatſoever is inherited from rhem can 
= have no other Original ; for that is the gift of the People which is be- 
= ftow'd upon the firſt, under whom the Succeſſors claim, as if it had bin 
= by a peculiar Act given to every one of them. It wil} be more lard to 
= ſhew how the Crown of England is become hereditary; unlefs it be by 
= the Will of the People; for tho it were granted that ſome of the Saxoz 
Kings came in by inheritance (which I do not, having, as I think, prov'd 
them to have bin abſolutely elective) yet William the Norman did not, for 
= he was a Baſtard, and could inherit nothing. William Rufus and Henry 
= did not; for their Elder Brother Robert by right of Inheritance ought to 
= have bin prefer'd before em: Stephen and Henry the ſecond did not; for 
Maud the only Heireſs of Henry the firſt was living when both were — * 
erown'd: Richard and John did not, for they were Baſtards born in a- T 


dultery. They muſt therefore have receiv*d theit Right from the Peo- oy” 
ple, or they could have none at all; and their Succeſſors fall under the ſame 
condition. A 
Moreover, I find great variety in the deduction of this hereditary 
Right. In Sparta there were two Kings of different Familys, endow'd . 2 


5 with an equal power, If the Heraclidæ did reign as Fathers of the Peo- 
ple, the acideæ did not: if the right was in the Aacide, the Heraclidæ 
= could have none; for *tis equally impoſſible tb have two Fathers as two 
= chouſand; *Tis in vain to ſay that two Familys join'd, and agreed to 
= rcigo jointly : for *tis evident the Spartan had Kings before the time of 
HAercales or Achilles, who were the Fathers of the two Races. If it be 
{aid that the Regal power with which they were inveſted did entitle em 
to the right of Fathers, it muſt in like manner have belong'd to the Ro- 
nan Conſuls, Military Tribunes, Dictators and Pretors; for they had 
more Power than the Spartan Kings; and that glorious Nation might 
change their Fathets every year, and multiply or diminiſh the number of 
em as they pleas'd, If. this be moſt ridiculous and abſurd, *is certain 
that the Name and Office of King, Conſul, DiRator, or the like, dos 
not confer any determin'd Right upon the Perſon that has it: Every one 


has a right to that which is allotted to him by the Laws of the Country 
ny which he is created. 
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Crap, II. As the Perſians, Spartans, Romans or Germans, might make ſuch Mz. 

CF giftrats, and under ſuch names as beſt pleas'd themſclyes, and accord. 
ingly enlarge or diminiſh their Power; the ſame Right belongs to all Na. 

tions, and the 4 due unto, as well as the Dutys incumbent upon eve. 

ry one, are to be known only by the Laws of that place. This may ſeem 

ſtrange to thoſe who know neither Books nor Things, Hiſtorys nor Laws; 

but is well explain'd by Grotizs, who denying the Sovereign Power to be 

annex d to any Name, ſpeaks of divers Magiſtrats under ſeveral names 
that had, and others that under the ſame. names had it not; and diſtig. 


Orot. de Jur. guiſhes thoſe who have the Summum Imperium ſummo modo, from thoſe 
bel. & Pac, Who have it modo non ſurmmo : and tho probably he look'd on the firſt BW 
n ſort as a thing merely ſpeculative, if by that ſumo modo, a right of do. MW 
ing what one pleaſes be underſtood ; yet he gives many Examples of. ll 
the other. Among thoſe who had /iberrimum imperium, if any had it, 
he names the Kings of the Sabeans; who nevertheleſs were under ſuch a 
condition, that tho they were, as Agatharchidas reports, obey'd in all 
things, whilſt they continu'd within the Walls of their Palace, might Ml 
be ſton'd by any that met em without it. He finds alſo another Obſtacle 
to the Abſolute power, Cam Rex partem habeat ſummi Imperii, partem | 
Senatus, ſive Populus; which parts are proportion'd according to the Laws 'B 
of each Kingdom, whether Hereditary or Elective, both being equally Wl 
regulated by them. | | 
The Law that gives and meaſures the Power, preſcribes Rules how it 
ſhould be tranſmitted. In ſome places the ſupreme Magiſtrats are anau- 
ally elected, in others their Power is for life; in ſome they are merely ai 
elective, in others hereditary under certain Rules or Limitations, The 
antient Kingdoms and Lordſhips of Spain were hereditary ; but the Suc- 
ceſſion went ordinarily to the eldeſt of the reigning Family, not to the 
neareſt in Blood. This was the ground of the Quarrel between Corbis 
T. Liv. 1. 28. the Brother, and Orſua the Son of the laſt Prince, decided by combat he- 
> fore Scipio. I know not whether the Goths brought that cuſtom with 
lo Hf a em when they conquer'd Spain, or whether they learnt it from the In- 
habitants; but certain it is, that keeping themſelves to the Familys of 
Saavedracoro- the Balthei, and Amalthei, they had more regard to Age than Proximity; 
na Gothic and almoſt ever prefer'd the Brother, or eldeſt Kinſman of the laſt King 
Marian. Hiſt, before his Son. The like cuſtom was in uſe among the Moors in Spain 
Hiſpan. and Africa, who according to the ſeveral Changes that happen'd among 
the Familys of Almohades, Almoranides, and Benemerini, did always take ⁵⁶ü 
one of the reigning Blood; but in the choice of him had moſt reſpe& to 
Age and Capacity. This is uſually call'd the Law of Thaneſtry; and, as 
in many other places, prevail d alſo in Irelana, till that Country fell under 
the Ezgliſh Government. : | 
In Fraxce and Tarky the Male that is neareſt in Blood, ſucceeds; and I 
do not know of any deviation from that Rule in France, ſince Henry the 
Firſt was prefer'd before Robert his elder Brother, Grandchild to Hugh Ml 
Capet : But notwithſtanding the great veneration they have for the Royal 
Blood, they utterly exclude Females, leſt the Crown ſhould fall to a 
Stranger; or a Woman that is ſeldom able to govern her ſelf, ſhould i 
come to govern ſo great a People. Some Nations admit Females, either 
ſimply, as well as Males ; or under a condition of not marrying out of ũ 
their Country, or without the conſent of the Eſtates, with an abſolure 
excluſion of them and their Children if they do; according to which 
Law, now in force among the Swedes, Charles Guſtavus was choſen King 
- upon 
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n the reſignation of Queen :Cdriſtiza, as having no Title; and the 
os arr ys the Heirs of his Body, to the utter excluſion of his 
Brother Adolphus, their Motherliquing-matricd a German. Tho divers 
Nations have differently diſpog*d their Affairs; all thoſe that are not na- 
turally Slaves, and lilææ to Braſts, have prefer d their own Good: before 


the perſonal Intereſts of him that expects tha Crown, ſo as upon no pre- 


rence whatever to admit of ane Who is evidently guilty of ſuch Vices as 


79 
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are prejudicial to the State. For this reaſon the Freneb, tho much ad- 


diced to their Kings, rejected the vile remainders of Meravers his Race, 
and made Pepin the Son of Chartes Martel King: And when his Deſcen- 
dents fell into the like Vices, they were often depos'd, till at laſt they 
were wholly rejected, and the Crown given to Caper and to his Heirs 
Male as formerly. Yet for all this Hezry his Grandchild, being efteem?d 
more fit to govern than his elder Brother Robert, was, as is faid before, 
made King, and that Crown ſtill remains in his Deſcendents; no conſi- 
deration being had of the Children of Robert, who continu'd Dukes of 
Burgundy during the reigns of ten Kings. And in the memory of our Fa- 


thers, Henry of Nawarr was rejected by two Aſſemblys of the Eſtates, 


becauſe he differ'd in Religion from the Body'of the Nation, and could 
never be receiv'd as King, till he had renouncd hisown, tho he was cer- 
tainly the next in Blood ; and that in all other reſpects he excel d in thoſe 
Vertues which they moſt eſteem. uns | oft 
We have — prov*d, that our own Hiſtory is full of the like Ex- 
amples, and might enumerate a multitude of others, if it were not too 
tedious : and as che various Rules, according to which all the hereditary 
Crowns of the World are inherited, ſhew, that none is ſet by Nature, 
but that every People proceeds according to their own Will ; the fre- 
quent deviations from thoſe Rules do evidently teſtify, that Salus Popals 
eſt Lex ſuprema; and that no Crown is granted otherwiſe, than in ſub- 
miſſion to it. | 
But tho there were a Rule, which in no caſe ought to be tranſgreſt, 
there muſt be a Power of judging to whom it ought to be applied. ?Tis 
perhaps hard to conceive one more preciſe than that of France, where the 
eldeſt Legitimate Male in the direct Line is prefer d; and yet that alone 
is not ſufficient. There may be Baſtardy in the caſe : Baſtards may be 
thought legitimate, and legitimate Sons Baſtards. The Children born of 
Iſabel of Portugal during her Marriage with John the Third of Caſtile 
were declar'd Baſtards; and the Title of the Houſe of Auſtria to that 
Crown, depends upon that Declaration. We often ſee that Marriages 
which have bin contracted, and for a long time taken to be good, have 
bin declar'd null; and the legitimation of the preſent King of France 
is founded ſolely upon the abolition of the Marriage of Henry the Fourth 
with Marguerite of Valois, which for the ſpace of twenty ſeven Years 
was thought to have bin good. Whilſt Spain was divided into five or ſix 
Kingdoms, and the ſcveral Kings link'd to each other by mutual Allian- 
ces, inceſtuous Marriages were often contracted, and upon better conſi- 
deration annuPd ; many have bin utterly void, thro the preingagement 
of one of the Partys. Theſe are not feign d Caſes, but ſuch as happen 
frequently; and the diverſity of Accidents, as well as the humours of 
Men, may produce many others, which would involve Nations in the 
molt fatal Diſorders, if every one ſhould think himſelf oblig'd to follow 
ſuch a one who pretended a Title, that to him might ſeem plauſible, when 
another ſhould 2 up one as pleaſing to others, and there were no Power 
* | to 
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Crap. II. to terminate thoſe Diſputes to which both muſt ſubmit, but the deciſion 


X miuſt be left to the Sword 


This is that which I call the Application of the Rule, when it is as 
plain and certain as human Wiſdom can make it; but if it be leſt more at 
large, as where Females inherit, the difficultys are inextricable: and he 
that ſays, the next Heir is really King when one is dead, before he be ſo 
declar'd by a Power that may judg of his Title, dos, as far as in him lies, 
expoſe Nations to be ſplit into the moſt deſperate Factions, and every 
man to fight for the Title which he fancies to be good, till he deſtroy thoſe 
of the contrary Party, or be deſtroy*d by«them. This is the bleſſed way 
propos'd by our Author to prevent Sedition : But, God be thank*d, our 
Anceſtors found a better. They did not look upon Robert the Norman 
as King of England after the death of his Father; and when he did 
proudly endeavour, on pretence of Inheritance, to impoſe himſelf upon 
the Nation; that thought fit to prefer his younger Brothers before him, 
he paid the penalty of his folly, by the loſs of his Eyes and Liberty. 
The French did not think the Grandchild of Pharamond to be King after 
the death of his Father, nor ſeek who was the next Heir of the Merovin- 
gian Line, when Chilperic the Third was dead; nor regard the Title of 
Charles of Lorrain after the death of his Brother Lot hair, or of Robert of 
Burgundy eldeſt Son of King Robert; but advano d Meroveus, Pepin, Ca- 
pet and Henry the Firſt, who had no other Right than what the Nobility 
and People beſtow'd upon them. And if ſuch Acts do not deſtroy the 
Pretences of all who lay claim to Crowns by Inheritance, and do not 
create a Right, I think it will be hard to find a lawful King in the world, 
or that there ever has bin any; ſince the firſt did plainly come in like 
Nimrod, and thoſe who have bin every where ſince Hiſtorys are known 
to us, ow'd their exaltation to the Conſent of Nations, arm'd or unarm'd, 
by the depoſition or excluſion of the Heirs of ſuch as had reign'd before 
them, 

Our Author not troubling himſelf with theſe things, or any other re- 
lating to the matter in queſtion, is pleas'd to ſlight Hooker*s Opinions 
concerning Coronation and Inauguration, with the heaps of Scriptare up- 
on which he grounds them; whereas thoſe Solemnitys would not only 
have bin fooliſh and impertinent, but profane and impious, if they were 
not Deeds by which the Right of Dominion is really confer'd. What 
could be more wickedly ſuperſtitious, than to call all 1/rae/ together be- 
fore the Lord, and to caſt Lots upon every Tribe, Family and Perſon, 
for the election of a King, if it had bin known to whom the Crown did 
belong by a natural and unalterable Right? Or if there had bin ſuch a 
thing in Nature, how could God have caus'd that Lot to fall upon one of 
the youngeſt Tribe, tor ever to diſcountenance his own Law, and divert 
Nations from taking any notice of it? It had bin abſurd for the Tribe of 
Judah to chuſe and anoint David, and for the other Tribes to follow their 
example after the death of Iſhboſbeth, it he had bin King by a Right not 
depending on their Will. David did worſe in ſlaying the Sons of Rim- 
mon, ſaying, they had kilPd a righteous Man lying upon his bed, if I- 
bojſheth, whoſe Head they preſented, had moſt unrighteouſly detain'd 
from him, as long as he liv'd, the Dominion of the ten Tribes: The 
King, Elders and People, had moſt ſcornfully abus'd the moſt ſacred 
things, by uſing ſuch Ceremonys in making him King, and com- 
pleating their Work in a Covenant made between him and them 
before the Lord, if he had bin already King, and if thoſe Acts 
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had bin empty Ceremonys conferring no Right at all. 


5 a BE ' - 4 | 1 : 
a ſays, dos uſually obtain protection, and the ftronger honour ; but 
there can be none at all, unleſs both Partys are equally free to make it, 
or not to make it. David therefore was not King, till he was elected, 
and thoſe Covenants made; and he was made King by that Election and 
Covenants. 5 5 


This is not ſhaken by our Author's Suppoſition, That the People would 


not have taken Joas, Manaſſeh or Joſiah, F they had had a right of chuſing 
a King; ſince Solomon ſays, Wo unto the Kingdom whoſe Ming is a Child! 
For, firſt, they who at the firſt had a right of chuſing whom they pleas'd 
tobe King, by the Covenant made with him whom they did chuſe, may 
have depriv'd themſelves of the farther execution of it, and render*d the 
Crown hereditary even to Children, unleſs the Conditions come to be 
violated upon which it was granted. In the ſecond place, if the Infancy 
of a King brings Wo upon a People, the Government of ſuch a one can- 
not be according to the Laws of God and Nature; for Governments are 
not inſtituted by either for the pleaſure of a Man, but for the good of 
Nations; and their Weal, not their Wo, is ſought by both: And if 
Children are any where admitted to rule, *tis by the particular Law of 
the place, grounded perhaps upon an opinion, tliat it is the beſt way to 
prevent dangerous Conteſts ;. or that other ways may be found to prevent 
the Inconveniences that may proceed from their weakneſs. Thirdly, It 
cannot be concluded that they might not rejett Children, becauſe they 
did not: Such matters require poſitive Proofs, Suppoſitions are of no 


a 
dare not ſay that a League dos imply an abſolute equality between r] 
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value in relation to them, and the whole matter may be alter'd by par- 


ticular Circumſtances. The Jews might reaſonably have a great venera- 
tion for the Houſe of David : they knew what was promis'd to that 
Family; and whatever reſpect was paid, or privilege granted on that ac- 
count, can be of no advantage to any other in the world. They might 
be farther induc'd to ſet up 704, in hope the defects of his Age might be 
ſupplied by the Vertue, Experience and Wiſdom of Jehoiada, We do 
not know what good opinion may have bin conceiv'd of Maraſſeh when 
he was twelve years old; but much might be hop'd from one that had 
bin virtuouſly educated, and was probably under the care of ſuch as had 
bin choſen by Hezekiah : and tho the contrary did fall out, the miſchiefs 
brought upon the People by his wicked Reign, proceeded not from the 
weakneſs of his Childhood, but from the malice of his riper Years. 
And both the Examples of Joas and Joſiah prove, that neither of em 
came in by their own right, but by the choice of the People. Jehoiada 
gather d the Levites out of all the Citys of Judah, and the chief of the Fa- 
chers of Iſrael, and they came to Jeruſalem : And all the Congregation made a 
Covenant with the Ring in the Houſe, of God, and brought out the King's 
Son, and put upon him the Crown, an 7 him the Leimom, and made 
him Ning; whereupon they ſlew Athaliah. And when Ammon was ſlain, 
the people of the Land flew them that had conſpir'd againſt Ring Ammon; 
and the people of the Land made Joſiah his Son King in his ſtead : which 
had bin moſt impertinent, if he was of himſelf King before they made 
him ſo. Beſides, tho Infancy may be a juſt cauſe of excepting againſt, 
and rejecting the next Heir to a Crown, *tis not the greateſt of ſtrongeſt. 
Tis far more eaſy to find a Remedy againſt the folly of a Child (if the 

State be well regulated) than the more rooted Vices of grown men. 
M | The 
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Cup. II. 


Lamb. Leg. 
Saxon. 


= _ , * 


Diſcaurſet concerning 


The Engliſs, who willingly. receiv'd Henry the Sixth, Eduard the Fifth 


and Sixth, tho Children, reſolute! oppor Robert the Norman: And the 


French, who willingly ſubmitted to Charles the Ninth, Lewic the Thir. 
teenth and Fourteenth in their Infancy, rejected the rude remainders of 


Meroveus his Race, Charles of Lorrain with his Kindred deſcended from 
Pepin, Robert Duke of Burgundy with his Deſcendents, and Henry of 
Navarr, till he had fatisfy'd the Nobility and People in the point of Reli- 


gion. And tho I do not know that the Letter upon the words, Ve regao 


cujus Rex paer eſt, recited by Lambard, was written by Eleutherius Bi. 
ſhop of Rome; yet the Authority given to it by the Sæaxons, who made 
ita Law, is much more to be valu'd than what it could receive from the 
Writer: And whoever he was, he ſeems rightly to have underſtood Sy. 
lomon”s meaning, who did not look upon him as a Child that wanted 
years, or was ſuperannuated, but him only who was guilty of Inſolence, 
Luxury, Folly and Madneſs ; and he that ſaid, 4 wiſe Child was better 
than an old and fooliſh ing, could have no other meaning, unleſs he ſhould 
ſay, it was worſe to be govern'd by a wiſe Perſon than a Fool ; which 
may agree with the judgment of our Author, but could never enter into 
the heart of Solomon, | 
Laſtly, Tho the practice of one or more Nations may indicate what 


Laws, Covenants or Cuſtoms were in force among them, yet they can- 


not bind others: The diverſity of them proceeds from the variety of mens 


Judgments, and declares, that the direction of all ſuch Affairs depends up- 
on their own Will; according to which every People for themſelves do 
form and meaſure the Magiſtracy, and magiſtratical Power; which, as 
it is directed ſolely for the good, has its exerciſes and extent proportiona- 
ble to the Command of thoſe that inſtitute it ; and ſuch Ordinances being 
good for men, God makes them his own. 


SECT. VII. 
There is no natural propenſity in Man or Beaſt to Monarchy. 


SEE no reaſon to believe that God did approve the Government of 
one over many, becauſe. he created but one : but to the contrary, in 

as much he did endow him, and thoſe that came from him, as well the 
youngeſt as the eldeſt Line, with underſtanding to provide for themſelves, 
and by the invention of Arts and Sciences to be beneficial to each other ; 
he ſhew'd, that they ought to make uſe of that underſtanding in forming 
Governments according to their own convenience, and ſuch occaſions as 
ſhould ariſe, as well as in other matters. And it might as well be infer'd, 
that it is unlawful for us to build, clothe, arm, defend, or nouriſh our 
ſelves, otherwiſe than our firſt Parents did, before or ſoon after the Flood, 
as to take from us the liberty of inſtituting Governments that were not 
known to them, Tf they did not find out all that conduces to the uſe of 
man, but a Faculty as well as a Liberty was left to every one, and will 
be to the end of the World, to make uſe of his Wit, Induſtry, and Ex- 
perience, according to preſent Exigences, to invent and practiſe ſuch things 
as ſeem convenient to himſelf and others in matters of the leaſt impor- 
tance; it were abſurd to imagin, that the political Science, which 3 all 
| | others 
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Diſc ourſes roncerning | Government; 


Nevertheleſs I cannot but commend him in the firſt place for intro- 
ducing God ſpeaking ſo modeſtly, not declaring his Will, but his Opi- 
nion. He puts haughty and majeſtick Language into the mouth of Kings. 
They command and decide, as if they were ſubject to no Error, and 
their Will onght to be taken for perpetual Laws ; but to. God he aſcribes 
an humble delivery of his Opinion only, as if he fear'd to be miſtaken. 
In the ſecond place, I deny that there is any ſuch general propenſity in 
Man or Beaſt; or that Monarchy. would thereby be juſtify*d tho it were 
found in them. It cannot be in Beaſts, for they know not what Govern- 
ment is; and being uncapable of it, cannot diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſorts; 
nor conſequently incline to one more than another. Salmaſius his ſtory of 
Bees is only fit for old Women to prate of in Chimny-corners; and they 
who repreſent Lions and Eagles as Kings of Birds and Beaſts, do it only 


to ſhow, that their Power is fiothing but brutiſh Violence, exercis'd in the 


deſtruction of all that are not able to oppoſe it, and that has nothing of 
goodneſs or juſtice in it: which Similitude (tho it ſhould prove to be in all 
reſpects adequate to the matter in queſtion) could only ſhew, that thoſe 
who have no ſenſe of Right, Reaſon or Religion, have a natural propen- 
ſity to make uſe of their 3 to the deſtruction of ſuch as are weakes 
than they; and not that any are willing to ſubmit, or not to reſiſt it if 
they can; which I think will be of no great advantage to Monarchy. 
But whatever propenſity may be in Beaſts, it cannot be attributed gene- 
rally to Men; for if it were, they never could have deviated from it, un- 
leſs they were violently put out of their natural courſe ; which in this caſe 
cannot be, ſor there is no Power to force them. But that they have moſt 
frequently deviated, appears by the various Forms of Government 
eſtabliſh'd by them. There is therefore no natural propenſity to any one; 
but they chuſe that which in their judgment ſeems beſt for them. Or, if 
he would have that inconſiderate impulſe, by which brutiſh and ignorant 
men may be ſway'd when they know no better, to pafs for a Propenſity; 
others are no more oblig'd to follow it, than to live upon Acorns, or inhabit 
hollow Trees, becauſe their Fathers did it when they had no better dwel- 
lings, and found no better nouriſhment in the uncultivated World. 
And he that exhibits ſuch Examples, as far as in him lies, endeavours to 
take from us the uſe of Reaſon, and, extinguiſhing the light of it, to make 
us live like the worſt of Beaſts, that we may be fit Subjects to abſolute 
Monarchy. This may perhaps be our Author's intention, having learn'd 
from Ariſtotle, that ſuch a Government is only ſutable to the nature of the 
moſt beſtial men, who being uncapable of governing themſelves, fall un- 
der the Power of ſuchas will take the conduct of em: But he ought with: 
al to have remember'd, that, according to Ariſtotle's opinion, this Con- 
duttor muſt be in nature different from thoſe he takes the charge of; and 
:f he be nor, there can be no Government, nor Order, by which it ſubs 
fiſts: Beaſts follow Beaſts, and the blind lead the Ae. | 
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Diſcaurſes concerning Government.” 


But tho I ſhould grant this Propenſity to be general, it could not be 
imputed to God, ſince man by Sin is fallen from the Law of his Creation. 


: 


The wickedneſs of man pre in the firſt Ages) was great in the Worli: 
All the imaginations of his heart are evil, and that continually, All men are 
liars: There is none that doth good, no not one. Out of the heart proceed 
evil Thoughts, Murders,” Adulterys, Fornications, Thefts, falſe Teſtimonys, 
&c, Theſe are the Fruits of our corrupted nature, which the. Apoſtle 
obſerving, dos not only make a difference between the natural and the 


ſpiritual Man, whoſe proceeding only can be refer'd to God, and that on- 


Joſ. Ant. Jud. 


ly ſo far as he is guided by his Spirit; but ſhews, that the natural man is 
in a perpetual enmity againſt God, without any poſſibility of being re- 
conciPd to him, unleſs by the deſtruction of the old Man, and the rege. 
nerating or rene wing him thro the Spirit of Grace. There being no foot- 
ſteps of this in our Author's Book, he and his Maſter Hey/iz may have 
differ'd from the Apoſtle, referring that Propenſity of Nature to God, 
which he declares to be utter enmity againſt him ; and we may conclude, 
that this Propenſity, however general it may be, cannot be attributed to 
God as the Author of Nature, ſince it cannot be more general than the 


Corruptions into which we are fallen. 


S.E C 1, K. 


The Government inſtituted by God over the Iſraelites 
was Ariſtocratical, 


Otwithſtanding all this, our Author is reſolv*d that Monarchy muſt 
be from God : What form of Government, ſays he, God ordain'd by 
is Authority, may be gather d by that Commonwealth which he inſtituted 4. 
mongit the Hebrews ; which was not Ariſtocratical, as Calvin ſays, bat 
plainly Monarchical. I may in as few words deny the Government ſet up 
by God to have bin Monarchical, as he afferts it; but finding ſuch Lan- 
guage ordinarily to proceed from a mixture of folly, impudence and pride, 
I chuſe rather to ſhew upon what I ground my Opinions, than nakedly 
to deliver them; moſt eſpecially, when by inſiſting upon the Government 
inſtituted by God over his People, he refers us to the Scripture. And I 
do this the more boldly, ſince I follow Calvins Expoſition, and believe 
that he having bin highly eſteem'd for his Wit, Judgment, and Learning, 
by ſuch as were endow'd with the like, and reverenc'd as a glorious Ser- 
vant of God, might, if he were now alive, comfort himſelf, tho he 
had the misfortune to fall under the cenfures of Filmer and his followers. 
Tis probable he gave ſome Reaſons for his Opinions; but our Author 
having maliciouſly conceaPd em, and I not having leaſure at preſent ro 
examin all his Writings to find em, muſt content my ſelf with ſuch as 
my {mall underſtanding may ſuggeſt, and ſuch as 1 have found in ap- 
proved Authors. | "Xn ont 
In the firſt place I may. ſafely ſay, he was not alone of that opinion: 
Joſephus, Philo, and Moſes Maimonides, with all the beſt of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian Authors, had long before deliver'd the fame, - Joſephus 
ſays, that Saul's firſt Sin by which he fell, was, that he took away the A 


riſtocracy ; which he could not do if it had never bin eſtabliſh'd. Philo 
imputes the inſtitution of Kingly Government, as it was in 1/rae!, neither 
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Diſcourſer concerning 3 
to God nor his Word, but to the fury of the ſinful People. Abarbe- rr. 9. 
nel ſays, it proceeded from their delighr in the Idolatry to which their c. N 
Neighbours were addicted, and which could be upheld only by a Go- 1 Sam. 8. 


"Government. 85 


vernment, in practice and principle contrary to that which God had in- 


ſtituted. Maimonides frequently ſays the ſame thing, grounded upon the Naim. More- 
words of Hoſea, I gave them Kings in my Wrath; and whoſoever will Non 
call that a divine kr dden may give the ſame name to Plagues or Fa- 

mines, and induce a neceſſity incumbent upon all men to go and ſearch 

the one where they may find it, and to leave their Lands for ever unculti- 

vated that they may be ſure of the other : which being too beſtial to be 

aſſerted by a man, I may ſafely ſay the Hebrew Kings were not inſtituted 

by God, but given as a puniſhment of their Sin, who deſpis'd the Go- 
vernment he had inſtituted : and the above-mention'd Authors agree in 

the ſame thing, calling the Peoples deſire to have a King, furious, mad, 
wicked, and proceeding from their love to the Idolatry of their Neigh- 

bours, which was ſuted to their Government; both which were inconſi- 

ſtent with what God had eſtabliſh'd over hisown People. = "Wi 

But waving the opinions of men, *tis good to ſee what we can learn 
from the Scripture, and inquire if there be any Precept there expreſly 
commanding them to make a King; or any Example that they did ſo 
whilft they continu'd obedient to the Word of God; or any thing from 
whence we may reaſonably infer they ought to have done it : all which, 
if I miſtake not, will be found directly contrary. 

The only Precept that we find in the Law concerning Kings, is that of 
Deut. 17. already mention'd ; and that is not a Command to the People 
to make, but Inſtructions what manner of King they ſhould make if they 
deſir'd to have one: There was therefore none at all. | 

Examples do as little favour our Author's Aſſertions. Moſes, Joſhas, 
and the other Judges, had not the name or power of Kings: They were 
not of the Tribe to which the Scepter was promis'd : They did not tranſ- 
mit the Power they had to their Children, which in our Adverſary's opi- 
nion is a Right rae e from Kings; and their Power was not conti- 
nu'd by any kind of Succeſſion, but created occaſionally, as need requir'd, 
according to the Vertues diſcover'd in thoſe who were rais'd by God to 
deliver the Nation in the time of their diſtreſs ; which being done, their 
Children lay hid among the reſt of the People. Thus were Ehad, Gide- 
on, Jephtha, and others ſet up: Whoſoever will give battel (ſay the Prin- Judg. 10. 
ces and People of Gilead) to the Children of Ammon, ſhall be head over the 
Inheritance 7 Gilead: and finding Jephtha to be ſuch a man as they ſought, 
they made him their Chief, and all J/7ael follow'd them. When Ot hniel 
had ſhew'd his Valour in taking Kjr:arh Sepher, and delivering his Bre- 
thren from Cufhan-Riſhathaim, he was made judg: When Ehad had 
kilPd Eglon; when Shamgar and Samſon had deſtroy'd great numbers of 
the Philiſtins; and when Gideon had defeated the Madamites, they were 
fit to be advanc'd above their Brethren, Theſe Dignitys were not inhe- 
rent in their Perſons or Familys, but confer'd upon them; nor confer'd, - 
that they might be exalted in Riches and Glory, but that they might 
be Miniſters of Good to the People. This may juſtify Plato's opini- 
on, that if one man be found incomparably to excel all others in the 
Vertues that are beneficial to Civil Societys, he ought to be advanc'd a- 
bove all : but I think ic will be hard from thence to deduce an Argument 
in favour of ſuch a Monarchy as is neceſſarily to deſcend to the next in 
Blood, whether Man, Woman, or Child, without any conſideration of 

| | Vertue, 


; 
: 
J 


3 86 Diſcourſes concerning Government, 


| Crave. II. Vertue, Age, Sex, or Ability; and that failing, it can be of no uſe to 
our Author. But whatever the dignity of a Hebrew Judg was, and how. 
1 ſoever he was rais'd to that Office, it certainly differ d from that of a 
King. Gideon could not have refus'd to be a King when the People would 
have made him ſo, if he had bin a King already; or that God from the 
beginning had appointed they ſhould have one: The Elders and People 
Sim. 8, Could not have ask'd a King of Samuel, if he had bin King; and he 
could not without impiety have bin diſpleas'd with them for asking ſuch 
: a one as God had appointed; neither would God have ſaid to him, They 
| have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me that 1 ſbould not reign over ll 
them, if he had ordain'd what they deſir d. J 
They did not indeed reject God with their Mouths : They pretended WW 
| to uſe the liberty he had given them to make a King; but would have 
, ſuch a one as he had forbidden: They drew near to him with their Lips, 
f but their Hearts were far from him; and he ſeeing their Hypocriſy, ſe- 
; verely chaſtis'd *em in granting their ill conceiv'd requeſt ; and foretold i 
the Miſerys that ſhould thereupan befal em, from which he would not Wi 
deliver em, tho they ſhould cry to him by «reaſon of what they ſuf. Wl 
fer'd from their King; He was their Creature, and the miſchiefs thereby 
brought upon them were the fruits of their own labour. | 3 
This is that which our Author calls God's inſtitution of Kings; but the 
Hol. 13. Prophet explains the matter much better, I gave them Kings in my anger, 
and took them away in my wrath : in deſtroying them God brought deſolat 
on upon the people that had finn'd in asking for them, and following their 
example in all kind of Wickedneſs. This is all that our Author has to 
boaſt of: but God who acknowledges thoſe works only to be his own, 
which proceed from his goodneſs and mercy to his People, difowns this; 
Hol. 8. Iſrael hath caſt off the thing that # good (even the Government that he 
had eſtabliſh*d ) the Enemy ſhall purſue him: They have ſet up Rings, but 
not by me; and Princes, but I know them not. As if he ſought to juſtify Wl 
the ſeverity of his Judgments brought upon them by the wickedneſs of 
| their Kings, that they, not he, had ordain'd. 1 
Having ſeen what Government God did not ordain, it may be ſeaſona- 
ble to examin the Nature of the Government which he did ordain; and 
we ſhall ly find that it conſiſted of three parts, beſides the Magiſtrats al 


; * of the ſeveral Tribes and Citys. They had a chief Magiſtrat, who was Wl 
. under. call'd ſudg or Captain, as Jeſbua, Gideon, and others; a Council of ſe- il 
| venty choſen men; and the General Aſſemblys of the People. . = 
| The firſt was merely occaſional, like to the Dictators of Rome: and as Wl 
| the Romans in times of danger frequently choſe ſuch a Man as was much 
N eſteem'd for Valour and Wiſdom, God's peculiar People had a peculiar re- 1 
ard to that Wiſdom and Valour which was accompanied with his Pre- 1 
ence, hoping for deliverance only from him. Rs 
The ſecond is known by the name of the Great Sanhedrin, which be- 3B 
1 ing inſtituted by Moſes according to the command of God, continu'd, til! 
| ny were all ſave one ſlain by Herod, And the third part, which is the Wi 
j Aſſembly of the People, was ſo common, that none can be ignorant of Wl 
it, but ſuch as never look'd into the Scripture. When the Tribes of Ra- 
x ben, Gad, and half that of Mazaſſeh had built an Altar on the fide of Jor- i 
| Joſh. 22. dan, The whole Congregation of the Children of Iſrael gather'd together at ill 
[ Shiloh 20 go up to war port Brody and ſent Phineas the Son of Eleazer, 
1 and with him ten Princes, &c. This was the higheſt and moſt important 
- action that could concern a People, even War or Peace, and that 1 
: = De, * wit 
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with Strangers, but their own Brethren, Ales was thn alive : The ssc. 5. 


ders never fail'd: yet this was not tranſacted by him or them, but b 
= collected body of the People 3 for They fent Phineas. This Be 
cratical Embaſſy was Democratically receiv d: It was not directed to one 
Man, but to all the Children of Reuben, Gad, and Manaſſeb, and the 
Anſwer was ſent by them all; which being pleaſing to Phineas, and the 
ten that were with him, they made their report to the Congregation, 
and all was quiet. N 


4 


The laſteminent Act perforth'd by Jaa was the calling of a like Af. 
ſembly to Shechem, compos d of Elders, Heads of Familys, Judges, Of. jor. -4, 
ficers, and all the People, to whom he propos'd, and they agreeing made 
a Covenant before the Lord. , | SG | 

Joſhua being dead, the Proceedings of every Tribe were rounded up- 
on Counſels taken at ſuch Aſſemblys among themſelves for their own 
concerns, as appears by the Actions of Judah, Simeon, &c. againſt the 
Canaanites; and when the Levite complain'd that his Wife had bin forc'd Judg, 1. 
by thoſe of Gibeah, the whole Congregation of Harl met together a 
Miſpeth from all parts, even from Dan to Beerſheba, as one man, an 
there reſolv*d upon that terrible War which they made againſt the Tribe 
of Benjamin. The like Aſſembly was gather'd together for the election 
of Saul, every man was there: and tho the Elders only are ſaid to have 
ask'd a King of Samuel, they ſeem to have bin deputed from the whole 
Congregation ; for God ſaid, Hearken to the Voice of the People. In the 1 Sam. 8. 5: 
ſame manner the Tribe of Judah, and after that the reſt, choſe and a- 
nointed David to be their King. After the death of Soloman all Iſrael 
met together to treat with Rehoboam ; and not receiving ſatisfaction from 


him, ten of the Tribes abrogated his Kingdom. 


If theſe Actions were conſider'd ſingly by themfelves, Calvin might 


have given the name of a Democracy tothe Hebrew Government, as well 
as to that of Athens; for without doubt they evidently manifeſt the ſu- 
preme Power to have bin in the ſupreme manner in theſe General Aſſem- 


blys : but the Government (as to its outward order) conſiſting of thoſe 
three parts, which comprehend the three fimple ſpecies; and no times 


70 having bin appointed, nor occafions ſpecify'd, upon which Judges ſhould 


be choſen, or theſe Aſſemblys call'd, whereas the Sanhedrim, which was 


al the Ariſtocratical part, was permanent ; the whole might rightly be 
WF call'd an Ariſtocracy, that part prevailing above the others: and tho Jo- 


ſephus calls it a Theocracy, by reaſon of God's preſence with his People; 
yet in relation to man he calls it an Ariſtocracy, and ſays that Saul's firſt 
Sin by which he fell from the Kingdom was, that Gubernationem optimatum 
ſaſtulit; which could not be, if they were govern'd by a Monarch before 


= he was choſen. 


Our Author taking no notice of theſe matters, firſt endeavours to prove 
the excellency of Monarchy from naturalinftin& ; and then begging the 
queſtion, ſays, that God did always govern his People by Monarchy : 


| whereas he ought in the firſt placeto have obſerv'd that this inſtin& (if 


there be any ſuch thing) is only an irrational appetite, attributed to 
Beaſts, that know not why they do any thing; and is to be follow'd 


only by thoſe men who being equally irrational, live in the ſame igno- 
| Tance : and the ſecond being prov'd to be abſolutely falſe by the ex- 


* g 


preſs words of the Scripture, There was then no Ring in Iſrael, ſeve- Judg: 18. 
ral times repeated, and the. whole ſeries of the Hiſtory, he has no 
other evaſion than to ſay, That even then the Ilraelites were ander the 
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| Caae. II. Kyingly Government of the Fathers of particular Familys. © 
$ LI, appears by the foremention'd Text cited alſo by our Author, that in 
the Aſſembly of the People, gather'd together to take counſel concerning 
the War againſt Benjamin, were four hundred thouſand Footmen that 
drew Sword : They all aroſe together, ſaying, Not a man of us ſhall gg 
| to his Tent. So all the men of Iirael were gather'd together ag ainſt the City, 
2 This is repeated ſeveral times in the relation. The Benjamites proceeded 
l in the like manner in preparing for their defence; and if all theſe who did 
| ſoo meet to conſult and determin were Monarchs, there were then in 1/-a:/ Wl 
| and Benjamin four hundred twenty fix thouſand ſeven hundred Monarchs Wn 
| | or Kings, tho the Scripture ſays there was not one. _ 


If yet our Author inſiſts upon his notion of Kingly Government, I de- 
fire to know who were the Subjects, if all theſe were Kings; for the Text 
ſays, that the whole Congregation was gather d together as one man from Dan 
to Beerſheba. If there can be ſo many Kings without one Subject, what 
becomes of. the Right of Abraham, Jaa and Jacob, that was to have bin 
devolv'd upon one Man as Heir to them, and thereby Lord of all? If e- 
very man had an equal part in that inheritance, and by virtue of it be. 
came a King, why is not the ſame eternally ſubdivided to as many men 
as are in the World, who are alſo Kings? If this be their natural condi- 
tion, how comes it to be alter d, till they dethrone themſelves by conſent, Wl 
to ſet up one or more to have a power over them all? Why ſhould they 
deveſt themſelves of their natural Right to ſet up one above them- 
ſelves, unleſs in conſideration of their own good? If the 426700 Kings 
might retain the power in themſelves, or give it to one, why might they 
not give it t any ſuch number of men as ſhould beſt pleaſe themſelves, 
or retain it in their own hands, as they did till the days of Saul; or 
frame, limit, and direct it according to their own pleaſure? If this be 
true, God is the Author of Democracy; and no aſſertor of human Li- 
berty did ever claim more than the People of God did enjoy and exerciſe 
at the time when our Author ſays they were under the Kingly Govern- 
ment ; which Liberty being not granted by any peculiar — or in- 
ſtitution, the ſame muſt belong to all Mankind. 

*Tis in vain to ſay the 426700 men were heads of Familys; for the 
Scripture only ſays, They were Footmen that drew the Sword, or rather al! 
the men of 1/rae! from Dan to Beerſheba, who were able to make War. 
When ſix hundred Benj amites did only remain of the 26700; *tis plain 
that no more were left of that Tribe, their Women and Children having 
bin deſtroy*d in the Citys after their defeat. The next Chapter makes 
the matter yet more plain; for when all that were at the Congregation in 
Miſpeth were found to have ſworn, they would not give their Daughters 
to any of the Tribe of Benjamin, no Iſraelite was free from the Oath, but 

j:4 21 the men of Jabeſh Gilead, who had not bin at the Aſſembly : All the reſt 
of 1/rael was therefore comprehended ; and they continuing to govern in Wl 

a popular way with abſolute power, ſent twelve thouſand of their moſt Wl 

valiant men to deſtroy all the Males of Jabeſh Gilead, and the Women 

that had lain by Man, reſerving the Virgins for the Benj amites. This is 

enough for my purpoſe : for the queſtion is not concerning the power that 

every Houſholder in London has over his Wife, Children and Servants ; 

but whether they are all perpetually ſubject to one man and Family; and 

I intend not to ſet up their Wives, Prentices, and Children againſt them, 

| or to diminiſh their Rights, but to aſſert them, as the gift of God and 
1 | Nature, no otherwiſe to be reſtcain'd than by Laws made with their own 
conſent, | 1 Reaſon 
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' Reaſon failing, our Author pleaſes himſelf with terms of his own In- Secr. 9. 
vention: When the People beg'd a Ring of Samuel, they were govern'd by a > 
Kjngly power: God out of 4 ſpecial love and care to the Houſe of Iſrael, did 
chaſe to be thgir Ring himſelf, and did govern them at that time by his Vice- 
roy Samuel ah his Sons. The behaviour of the Iſraelites towards Samuel 
has bin thought proud, perverſe, and obſtinate; but the fine Court-word 
begging was never before apply'd to them; and their inſolent fury was 
not only ſeen againſt Samuel, but againſt God; They have not rejected thee, 1 Sam. 8. 
but they have rejected me, And 1 think Filmer is the firſt who ever found 
that Beggars in begging did reje& him of whom they beg'd : Or if they 
were Beggars, they were ſuch as would not be denied for aſter all that 
Samuel had ſaid to diſſuade them from their wicked deſign, they ſaid, | 
Nay, but we will have a Ring. l 5 ver. 19. 

But leſt I ſhould be thought too much inclin'd to contradict our Au- 
thor, I confeſs that once he has happen'd to be in the right. God out of 
4 ſpecial love to the Houſe of Iſrael choſe to be their Ming: He gave them 
Laws, preſcrib'd a Form of Government, rais d up Men in a wonderful man- 
ner to execute it, filld them with his Spirit was ever preſent when they call d up- 
on him: He gave them counſel in their doubts, and aſſiftance in all their ex- 
tremitys : He made a Covenant with them, and would be exalted by them. 
But what is this to an earthly Monarch ? Who can from hence derive a 
Right to any one man to play the Lord over his Brethren, or a reaſon why 
any Nation ſhould ſet him up ? God is our Lord by right of creation, and 
our only Lord, becauſe he only has created us. It any other were equal 
to him in Wiſdom, Power, Goodneſs, and Beneficence to us, he might 
challenge the ſame duty from us. If growing out of our ſelves, re- 
ceiving being from none, depending on no providence, we were offer'd 
the protection of a Wiſdom ſubject to no error, a Goodneſs that could 
never fail, and a Power that nothing could reſiſt ; it were reaſonable for 
us to enter into a Covenant, ſubmit our ſelves to him, and with all the 
facultys of our minds to addict our ſelves to his Service, But what 
Right can from hence accrue to a mortal Creature like to one of us, from 
whom we have receiv*d nothing, and who ſtands in need of help as 
much as we? Who can from hence deduce an argument to perſuade us 
to depend upon his Wiſdom, who has as little as other men? To ſubmit 
to his Will who is ſubjeT to the ſame Frailtys, Paſſions, and Vices with 
the reſt of Mankind? Or to expect 0 and defence from him 
whoſe life depends upon as ſlender threds as our own ; and who can have 
no power but that which we confer upon him? If this cannot be done, 
but is of all things the moſt contrary to common ſenſe, no man can in 
himſelf have any right over us; we are all as free as the four hundred 
twenty fix thouſand ſeven hundred Hebrew Kings: We can naturally 
owe allegiance to none; and I doubt whether all the luſts that have 
reign'd amongſt Men ſince the beginning of the World, have brought 
more guilt and miſery upon them than that prepoſterous and impudent 
pretence of imitating what God had inſtituted, When Saul ſet himſelf 
moſt violently to oppoſe the command of God, he pretended to fulfil it: 
When the Jews grew weary of God's Government, and refoly'd to re- 
ject him, that he ſhould not reiga over them, they us'd ſome of Moſes 
his words, and ask'd that King of God, whom they intended to ſet up 
againſt him: But this King had not bin ſet up againſt God, the People 
had not rejected God, and ſin'd in asking for him, if every Nation by a 
general Law ought to have one, or by a particular Law one had bin 

N ap- 
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Crap, II. appointed by him over them. There was therefore no King amongſt 
. tbem, nor any Law of God or Nature, particular or general, according 
to which they ought to have one. 


* 


. . 


Ariſtotle was not ſimply for Monarchy or againſt Popular Govern- 
| ment; but approvd or diſapprov'd of either according to circum- 1 
| ſtances. | 29 


UR Author well obſerves that Ariſtotle is hardly brought to give a Ml 
() general opinion in favour of Monarchy, as if it were the beſt form 
of Government, or to ſay true, never dos it. He uſes much caution, bt 
propoſes conditions and limitations, and makes no deciſion but accord. 
ing to circumſtances. Men of Wiſdom and Learning are ſubject to ſuch MY 
doubts ; but none ought to wonder if ſtupidity and ignorance defend Fil. 
mer and his Followers from them; or that their hatred to the antient 
Vertue ſhould give em an averſion to the Learning that was the Nurſe of 
| it. Thoſe who neither underſtand the ſeveral Species of Government, 
j nor the various Tempers of Nations, may without fear or ſhame give 
their opinions in favour of that which beſt pleaſes them; but wiſe men 

will always proportion their praiſes to the merit of the Subject, and never 

commend that fimply which is good only according to circumſtances. 

Ariſtotle highly applauds Monarchy, when the Monarch has more of thoſe 

Vertues that tend to the good of a Commonwealth, than all they who 

compoſe it. This is the King mention'd in his Ethics, and extol'd in 
his Politicks: He is above all by Nature, and ought not by a muni- 

cipal Law to be made equal to others in Power: He ought to go- 

vern, becauſe *tis better for a People to be govern'd by him, than 

to enjoy their Liberty; or rather, they do enjoy their Liberty, 

which is never more ſafe, than when defended by one who is a live 
ing Law to himſelf and others. Whereſoever ſuch a man appears, he 

ought to reign: He bears in his Perſon the Divine Character of a Sove- 

reign: God has rais'd him above all; and ſuch as will not ſubmit to him, 
ought to be accounted Sons of Belial, brought forth and flain. But he 

dos withal confeſs, that if no ſuch man be found, there is no natura! 
King: All the Prerogatives belonging to him vaniſh, for want of one 
who is capable of enjoy ing them. He lays ſevere Cenſures upon thoſe ln 

who not being thus qualified take upon them to govern men, equal to 

or better than themſelves; and judges the aſſumption of ſuch Powers 
by perſons not naturally adapted to the adminiſtration of them, as 
barbarous Uſurpations, which no Law or Reaſon can juſtify ; and is 

not ſo much tranſported with the excellency of this true King, as not to 

1 confeſs he ought to be limited by Law: Qui legem præeſſe jubet, videtur Wn 
* „ Jabere præeſſe Deum & Leges: qui autem homi nem præeſſe jubet, adjungit © Wa 
beſtiam; libido quippe talis eſt, atque obliquos agit, etiam viros optimos qui 

ſunt in poteſtate, ex quo mens atque appetitus Lex eſt. This agrees with 

the words of the beſt King that is known to have bin in the world, pro- 

cceding, as is molt probable, from a ſenſe of the Paſſions that reign'd in 

his own breaſt; Man being in honour, has no underſtanding, but is like to 

the beaſt that periſhes, This ſhews that ſuch as deny that Kings do to 
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by Law, or that Laws may be put upon Kings, do equally ſet themſelves Stcr. 10. 

againſt the opinions of wiſe Men, and the Word of God: and our An. © : 
thor having found that Learning made the Grecians ſeditious, may reaſo- 
nably doubt that Religion may make others worſe; ſo as none wall 
be fit Subjects of his applauded Government, but thoſe who have neither 
Religion nor Learning; and that it cannot be introduc'd till both be ex- 

tinguiſh'd. | 

orie having declar'd his mind concerning Government, in the 
Books expreſly written on that Subject, whatſoever is ſaid by the by in 
huis Moral Diſcourſes, muſt be refer'd to and interpreted by the other: 
And if he ſaid ( which I do not find) that Monarchy is the beſt Form 
of Government, and a Popular State the worſt, he cannot be thought to 
= have meant otherwiſe, than that thoſe Nations were the moſt happy, 
= who had ſuch a Man as he thinks fit to be made a Monarch; and thoſe 
= the moſt unhappy, who neither had ſuch a one, nor a few, that any way 
= cxceld the reſt ; but all being equally brutiſh, muſt take upon %em the 
= Government they were unable to manage: for he dos no where admit 
any other end of Juſt and Civil Government, than the good of the 
Governed; nor any advantage due to one or a few perſons, unleſs for ſuch 
Vertues as conduce to the common good of the Society. And as our 
Author thinks Learning makes men ſeditioys, Ariſtotle alſo acknow- 
ledges, that thoſe who have Underſtanding and Courage, which may 

be taken for Learning, or the effect of it, will never endure the Govern- . 
ment of one or a few that do not excel them in Vertue : but no where 
diſpraiſes a Popular Government, unleſs the Multitude be compos'd of 
ſuch as are barbarous, ſtupid, leud, vicious, and uncapable of the Hap- 
pineſs for which Governments are inſtituted ; who cannot live to them- 
ſelves, but like a herd of Beaſts muſt be brought under the dominion of 
another; or who, having among themſelves ſuch an excellent Perſon as 
is above deſcrib'd, will not ſubmit to him, but either kill, baniſh, or 
bring him to be equal with others, whom God had made to excel all. I 
do not trouble my ſelf, or the Reader, with citing here and there a Line 
out of his Books, but refer my ſelf to thoſe who have perus'd his Moral 
and Political Writings, ſubmitting to the ſevereſt Cenſures, if this be not 
= the true Senſe of em; and that Vertue alone, in his opinion, ought to 
give the preheminence. And as Ariſtotle following the wiſe Men of thoſe 
times, ſhews us how far Reaſon, improv'd by Meditation, can advance in 
the knowledg and love of that which is truly good; ſo we may in Filmer 
guided by Heyliz, ſee an Example of corrupted Chriſtians, who extingui- 
{hing the Light of Religion by their Vices, and degenerating into Beaſts 
( whilſt they endeavour to ſupport the perſonal Intereſt of ſome men, 
= whoare rais'd to Dignitys by the conſent of Nations, or by unwarran- 
= table ways and means) would caſt all the Power into the hands of ſuch 
as happen to be born in certain Familys; as if Governments had not bin 
inſtituted for the common good of Nations, but only to increaſe their 
Pride, and foment their Vices; or that the care and direQion of a great 
People were ſo eaſy a work, that every Man, Woman, or Child, how 


manage it. 
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Guns. 


SECT, XL 


Liberty produces Vertue, Order and Stability Slavery is accompanied 
with Vice, Weakneſs and Miſery. 


UR Author's judgment, as well as inclinations to Vertue, are ma. 
A Z# nifeſted in the preference he gives to the manners of the Aſſrians 
and other Eaſtern Nations, before the Grecians and Romans: Whereas 
the firſt were never remarkable for any thing, but Pride, Leudneſs, 
Treachery, Cruelty, Cowardice, Madneſs, and hatred to all that is 
good; whilſt the others excePd in Wiſdom, Valour, and all the Vertues 
that deſerve imitation. This was ſo well obſerv'd by St. Auguſtin, that 
De Civ. Dei. he brings no ſtronger Argument to prove, that God leaves nothing that is 
good in man unrewarded, than that he gave the dominion of the beſt part 
of the World to the Romans, who in moral Vertues exceÞd all other Na- 
tions. And I think no Example can be alledg'd of a Free People that has 
ever bin conquer'd by an Abſolute Monarch, unleſs he did incomparably 
ſurpaſs them in Riches and Strength ; whereas many great Kings have 
bin overthrown by ſmall Republicks : and the ſucceſs being conſtantly the 
ſame, it cannot be attributed to Fortune, but muſt neceſſarily be the pro- 
duction of Vertue and good Order. Machiavel diſcourſing of theſe mat- 
ters, finds Vertue to be ſo eſſentially neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment and 
preſervation of Liberty, that he thinks it impoſſible for a corrupred Peo- 
ple to ſet up a good Government, or tor a Tyranny to be introduc'd if 
they be vertuous ; and makes this * Concluſion, That where the Matter 
(that is, the body of the People) is not corrupted, Tumults and Diſorders 
do no hurt; and where it is corrupted, good Laws do no good: Which being 
confirm'd by Reaſon and Experience, I think no wiſe man has ever con- 

tradicted him. 

But I do not more wonder that Filmer ſhould look upon Abſolute Mo- 
narchy to be the Nurſe of Vertue, tho we ſee they did never ſubſiſt toge- 
ther, than that he ſhould attribute Order and Stability to it; whereas 
Order principally conſiſts in appointing to every one his right Place, Of. 
fice or Work ; and he lays the whole weight of the Government upon 
one Perſon, who very often dos neither deſerve, nor is able to bear the 
leaſt part of it. Plato, Ariſtotle, Hooker, and (I may fay in ſhort) all 
wiſe men have held, that Order requir'd that the wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt 
valiant ſhould be plac'd in the Offices where Wiſdom, Vertue and Va- 
lour are requiſit. If common ſenſe did not teach us this, we might learn 
it from the Scripture. When God gave the conduct of his People to 
Moſes, Joſbua, Samuel, and others, he endow*d them with all the Ver- 
tues and Graces requir'd for the right performance of their Duty. When 
the Iſraelites were oppreſt by the Midianites, Philiſtins and Ammonites, 
they expected help from the moſt viſe and valiant. When Hannibal was 
at the Gates of Rome, and had fill'd Italy with Fire and Blood; or when 
the Gauls overwhelm'd that Country with their multitudes and fury, 
the Senat and People of Rome put themſelves under the conduct of C. 


* Si puo far queſta concluſione, che dove la materia non e corrotta, i tumulti ed altri ſcandali non 
miocono: la dove la e corrotta le buone Leggi non giovano. Machiav, Diſc. ſopra T. Livio, lib. 1. 
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anillas, Marlins, Fabius, Scipio, and the like; and when they fail'd to SECT. 11, 
chuſe ſuch as were ſit for = work to be done, they receiv'd ſuch defeats 1 V wo. 
as convinc'd em of their Error, But if our Author ſay true, Order re. | 
quir'd that the Power of defending the Country ſhould have bin annex'd 
as an Inheritance to one Family, or left to him that could get it, and the 
exerciſe of all Authority committed tothe next in Blood, tho the weakeſt 
of Women, or the baſeſt of Men. Fog | | 
The like may be ſaid of judging, or doing of Juſtice ; and *tis abſurd 
to pretend that either is expected from the Power, not the Perſon of the 
Monarch; for experience dos too well ſhew how much all things halt in 
= relation to Juſtice or Defence, when there is a defect in him that ought 
= co judg us, and to fight our Battels. But of all things this ought leaſt 
= to bealledg'd by the Advocats for abſolute Monarchy, who deny that the 
= Authority can be ſeparated from the Perſon, and lay it as a fundamental 
= Principle, that whoſoever has it may do what he pleaſes, and be accoun- 
= table tono man. | 
Our Author's next work is to ſhew, that Stability is the effect of this 
good Order; but he ought to have known, chat Stability is then only 
worthy of praiſe, when it is in that which is good. No man delights 
in ſickneſs or pain, becauſe it is long, or incurable ; nor in ſlavery and 
miſery, becauſe it is perpetual : much leſs will any man in his ſenſes com- 
mend a permanency in vice and wickedneſs. He mult therefore prove, 
that the Stability he boaſts of is in things that are good, or all that he ſays 
of it ſignifies nothing, ; 
I might leave him here with as little fear, that any man who ſhall e- 
ſpouſe his Quarrel, will ever be able to remove this Obſtacle, as that he 
= himſelf ſhould riſe out of his Grave and do it. But I hope to prove, that 
ol all things under the Sun, there is none more mutable or unſtable than 
& abſolute Monarchy ; which is all that I diſpute againſt, profeſſing much 
= veneration for that which is mix'd, regulated by Law, and directed to 
= the Publick Good. 
= This might be prov'd by many Arguments, but I ſhall confine my 
- Ay two; the one drawn from Reaſon, the other from matters of 
act. | 
Nothing can be call'd table, that is not ſo in Principle and Practice, in 
which reſpe& human Nature is not well capable of Stability; but the ut- 
moſt deviation from it that can be imagin'd, is, when ſuch an Error is 
laid for a Foundation as can never be corrected. All will confeſs, that if 
there be any ſtability in man, it muſt be in Wiſdom and Vertue, and in 
thoſe Actions that are thereby directed; for in weakneſs, folly and mad- 
neſs, there can be none. The Stability therefore that we ſeek, in rela- 
tion to the exerciſe of Civil and Military Powers, can never be found, 
uvnleſs care be taken that ſuch as exerciſe thoſe Powers, be endow'd with 
= the Qualitys that ſhould make them ſtable. This is utterly repugnant to 
== our Author's Doctrin: He lays for a Foundation, That the Succeſſion 
0 goes to the next in Blood, without diſtinction of Age, Sex, or perſonal 
= Qualitys ; whereas even he himſelf could not have the impudence to ſay, 
= that Children, and Women ( where they are admitted) or Fools, Mad. 
men, and ſuch as are full of all wickedneſs, do not come to be the Heirs 
of reigning Familys, as well as of the meaneſt, The Stability therefore 
= that can be expected from ſuch a Government, either depends upon thoſe 
= who have none in themſelves, or is refer d wholly to Chance, which is 
directly oppoſite to Stability. | 
This 
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This would be the caſe,” tho it were (as we ſay) an even Wager, 
whether the Perſon would be fit or unfit, and that there were as many 
men in the world able, as unable to perform the Duty of a King; but 
Experience ſhewing that among many millions of men, there is hardly 


one that poſſeſſes the Qualitys requir'd in a King, 'tis ſo many to one, that 


he upon whom the Lot ſhall fall, will not be the man we ſeek, in whoſe 
Perſon and Government there can be ſuch a 1 as is aſſerted. And 
that failing, all muſt neceſſarily fail; for there can be no ſtability in his 
Will, Laws or Actions, who has none in his Perſon. 
That we may ſee whether this be ys! fo by Experience, we need not 
ſearch into the dark relations of the Babylonian and Aſſyrian Monarchys: 


Thoſe rude Ages afford us little inſtruction; and tho the fragments of 


Hiſtory remaining do ſufficiently ſhow, that all things there were in per. 
petual fluctuation, by reaſon of the madneſs of their Kings, and the vio. 
lence of thoſe who tranſported the Empire from one Place or Family to 
another, I will not much rely upon them, but ſlightly touching ſome of 
their Storys, paſs to thoſe that are better known to us. 

The Kings of thoſe Ages ſeem to have liv*d rather like Beaſts in a Fo. 
reſt, than Men join'd in Civil Society: they follow'd the Example of 
Nimrod the mighty Hunter; Force was the only Law that prevail'd, the 
ſtronger devour*d the weaker, and continu'd in Power till ejected by one 
of more ſtrength or better fortune. By this means the race of Minus was 
deſtroy'd by Belochus: Arbaces rent the Kingdom aſunder, and took 
Media to himſelf: Morodach extinguiſh'd the Race of Belochus, and was 
made King: Nabachodonoſor like a Flood overwhelm'd all for a time, 
deſtroy'd the Kingdoms of Jeruſalem and Egypt, with many others, and 
found no obſtacle, till his rage and pride turn'd to a moſt beſtial madneſs: 
And the AHhrian Empire was wholly aboliſh'd at the death of his Grand- 
child Belſhazzar ; and no Stability can be found in the reigns of thoſe 
great Kings, unleſs that name be given to the Pride, Idolatry, Cruelty, 
and Wickedneſs in which they remain'd conſtant. If we examin matters 
more diſtinctly, we ſhall find that all things vari'd according to the hu- 
mour of the Prince. Whilſt Pharaoh liv'd, who had receiv'd many ſig- 
nal Services from Joſeph, the Iſraelites were well us'd: but when another 
roſe up who knew him not, they were perſecuted with all the extremitys 
of Injuſtice and Cruelty, till the furious King perſiſting in his deſign of 
exterminating them, brought deſtruction upon himſelf and the Nation. 
Where the like Power has prevail'd, it has ever produc'd the like effects. 
When ſome great men of Perſia had perſuaded Darius, that it was a fine 
thing to command that no man for the ſpace of thirty days ſhould make 
any Petition to God or Man, but to the King only, Daniel the moſt wiſe 
and holy Man then in the world muſt be thrown to the Lions. When God 
had miraculouſly ſav'd him, the ſame Sentence was paſs'd againſt the 
Princes of the Nation. When Haman had filPd Abaſuerus his ears with 
Lies, all the Jews were appointed to be {lain; and when the fraud of that 
Villain was detected, leave was given them, with the like precipitancy, 
to kill whom they pleas'd. When the J/raelires came to have Kings, they 
were ſubject to the ſame Storms, and always with their Blood ſuffer'd 
the Penalty of their Princes madneſs. When one kind of Fury poſſeſt 
Saul, he flew the Prieſts, perſecuted David, and would have kilPd his 
brave Son Jonathan: When he fel] under another, he took upon him to 
do the Prieſt's Office, pretended to underſtand the Word of God better 
than Samuel, and ſpar'd thoſe that God had commanded him to deſtroy: 
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Upon another whimſy he kilPd the Gibeonites, and never reſted from xc. it, 
finding new Inventions to vex the People, til] he had brought many thou. | 
ſands of them to periſh with himſelf and his Sons on Mount Gilboa. We 

do not find any King, in Wiſdom, Valour and Holineſs, equal to De- 

vid; and yet he falling under the temptations that attend the greateſt 

Fortunes, brought Civil Wars and a Plague upon the Nation. When 
Solomon's heart was drawn away by ſtrange Women, he fill'd the Land 
with Idols, and oppreſt the People with intolerable Tributes. Rehobo- 
am's Folly made that Rent in the Kingdom which could never be made 
up. Under his Succeſſors the people ſerv'd God, Baal or Aſhtaroth, as 
beſt pleas'd him who had the Power; and no other marks of Stability 
can be alledg'd to have bin in that Kingdom, than the conſtancy of their 
Kings in the practice of Idolatry, their cruelty to the Prophets, hatred 
to the Jews, and civil Wars producing ſuch Slaughters as are reported in 
few other Storys: The Kingdom was in the ſpace of about two hundred 
ears poſſeſt by nine ſeveral Familys, not one of 'em getting poſſeſſion 
WT otherwiſe than by the laughter of his Predeceſſor, and the extinction of 
his Race; and ended in the Bondage of the ten Tribes, which continues 
co this day. ; : - | 

= He that deſires farther proofs of this Point, may ſeek 'em in the Hiſto- 
Ws rys of Alexander of Macedon, and his Succeſſors : He ſeems to have bin 
Ws cndow?d with all the Vertues that Nature improv'd by 2 did ever 


WT attain, ſo that he is believ'd to be the man meant by Ariſtotle, who on 


account of the excellency of his Vertues was by Nature fram'd fora a King; | 
and Plutarch aſcribes his Conqueſts rather to thoſe, than to his Fortune. Plur. in vic. 
But even that Vertue was overthrown by the Succeſſes that accompanied Alex. 


L it: He burnt the moſt magnificent Palace of the world in a frolick, to 


E pleaſe a mad drunken Whore : Upon the moſt frivolous ſuggeſtions of 


Eunuchs and Raſcals, he kill'd the beſt and braveſt of his Friends; and 
his Valour, which had no equal, not ſubſiſting without his other Ver- 


tues, periſh'd when he became leud, proud, cruel and ſuperſtitious ; ſo 
as it may be truly ſaid, he died a Coward. His Succeſſors did not differ 
from bim: When they had kilPd his Mother, Wife and Children, they 
We cxcrcis'd their fury againſt one another; and tearing the Kingdom to 
pieces, the Survivors left the Sword as an Inheritance to their Familys, 


eg who periſh'd by it, or under the weight of the Roman Chains. 


When the Romans had loſt that Liberty which had bin the Nurſe of 
their Vertue, and gain'd the Empire in lieu of it, they attain'd to our 
Ws Author's applauded Stability. Julius being ſlain in the Senat, the firſt 
W Queſtion was, whether it could be reſtor'd, or not? And that being de- 
cCided by the Battel of Philippi, the Conquerors ſet themſelves to deſtroy 
all the eminent men in the City, as the beſt means to eſtabliſh the Mo- 


ag narchy. Aaguſtus gain'd it by the death of Antonius, and the corruption 
of the Soldiers; and he dying naturally, or by the fraud of his Wife, 
the Empire was transfer'd to her Son Tiberius; under whom the mi- 


ſerable People ſuffer'd the worſt effects of the moſt impure Luſt and 


inhuman Cruelty : He being ſtifled, the Government went on with 
much uniformity and ſtability ; Caligula, Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, 
liellius regularly and conſtantly did all the miſchief they could, and 
Pore not more like to each other in the Villanys they committed, than in 
ce Deaths they ſuffer d. Veſpaſian's more gentle Reign did no way com- 
penſate the Blood he ſpilt to attain the Empire: And the Benefits receiv'd 


from Titus his ſhort liv'd Vertue, were infinitly overbalanc'd by the de- 
772 teſtable 
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Cp. II. teſtable Vices of his Brother Damitian, who turn'd all things into "the 
old Channel of Cruelty, Luſt, Rapine and Perfidiouſneſs. His ſlaugh. 
ter gave a little breath to the gaſping Pe es World; and men might 
; be vertuous under the Government of Nerva, Trajan, Antoni nus, Aur. 
| lias, and a few more ; tho even 1n their time Religion was always dange. 
| rous. But when the Power fell into the hands of Commodus, Heliog abs. 
þ lus, Caracalla, and others of that ſort, nothing was fate but obſcurity, or 
the utmoſt exceſſes of leudneſs and baſeneſs. However, whilſt the Will 
of the Governor paſs'd for a Law, and the Power did uſually fall into the 
hands of ſuch as were moſt bold and violent, the utmoſt ſecurity that 
any man could have for his Perſon or Eſtate, depended upon his temper, 
and Princes themſelves, whether good or bad, had no longer Leaſes of 
their lives, than the furious and corrupted Soldiers would give them; and 
the Empire of the World was changeable, according to the Succeſs of a 
Battel. 
Matters were not much mended when the Emperors became Chriſti. 
ans: Some favour'd thoſe who were calPd Orthodox, and gave great Re. 
venues to corrupt the Clergy. Others ſupported Ariani/mz, and perſecu. 
ted the Orthodox with as much aſperity as the Pagans had done. Some 
revolted, and ſhew'd themſelves more fierce againſt the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity, than they that had never had any knowledg of it. The i 
World was torn in pieces amongſt them, and often ſuffer'd as great miſe- 
| rys by their ſloth, ignorance and cowardice, as by their fury and mad. | 
neſs, till the Empire was totally diſſolv'd and loſt. That which unde: 
the weakneſs and irregularity of a popular Government, had conquer |} 
all from the Euphrates to Britain, and nies Ja the Kingdoms of Aſia, E. 
21pt, Macedon, Numiaia, and a multitude of others, was made a Prey to 
unknown barbarous Nations, and rent into as many pieces as it had bia 
compos'd of, when it enjoy d the Stability that accompanys Divine and 
Abſolute Monarchy. | 
The like may be ſaid of all the Kingdoms in the World: they may | 
have their ebbings and flowings according to the Vertues or Vices of Prin. 
ces or their Favorites ; but can never have any Stability, becauſe there is, | 
and can be none in them, Or if any Exception may be brought againſt } 
this Rule, it muſt be of thoſe Monarchys only which are mix'd and regu- 
4 lated by Laws, where Diets, Parliaments, Aſſemblys of Eſtates, or Se. 
At nats, may ſupply the defects of a Prince, reſtrain him if he prove extra. 
05 vagant, and reject ſuch as are found to be unworthy of their Office, which 
1 are as odious to our Author and his Followers, as the moſt popular Ge | 
vernments, and can be of no advantage to his Cauſe. 
1 There is another ground of perpetual Fluctuation in Abſolute Monar- 
Þ chys; or ſuch as are grown ſo ſtrong, that they cannot be reſtrain'd by | 
. Law, tho according to their Inſtitution they ought to be, diſtinct from, 
4 bur in ſome meaſure relating to the Inclinations of the Monarch, that is, | 
4 the impulſe of Miniſters, Favorites, Wives or Whores, who frequently 
0 govern all things according to their own Paſſions or Intereſts. And tho | 
we cannot ſay who were the Favorites of every one of the Aſſhrian of | 
1 Egyptian Kings, yet the Examples before-mention'd of the different me- 
thod follow'd in Egypt before and after the death of Joſeph, and in Perf 
whilſt the idolatrous Princes, and Haman, or Daniel, Eſther and Mor- 
decai were in credit; the violent Changes happening thereupon, give u 
reaſon to believe the like were in the times of other Kings: and if we ex- 
amin the Hiſtorys of latter Ages, and the Lives of Princes that are more 
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exactly known, we ſhall find that Kingdoms are more frequently ſway'd SEH. it: 
by thoſe who have Power with the Prince, than by his own judgment. 
So that whoſoever has to deal with Princes concerning Foreign or Dome- 
Rick Affairs, is oblig'd more to regard the humour of thoſe Perſons, than 
the moſt important Intereſts of a Prince or People. ' 

I might draw too much envy upon my ſelf, if I ſhould take upon me 
to cite all the Examples of this kind that are found in modern Hiſtorys, or 
the Memoirs that do more preciſely ſhew the Temper of Princes, and the 
ſecret Springs by which they were mov'd. But as thoſe who have well 
obſerv'd the management of Affairs in France during the Reigns of 
Francis the Firſt, Henry the Second, Francis the Second, Charles the 
Ninth, Henry the Third, Henry the Fourth, and Lewis the Thirteenth, 
will confeſs, that the Intereſts of the Dukes of Montmorency and Guife, 
Queen Katherine de Medicis, the Duke of Epernon, La Þ ofſeuſe, Madame 
de Guiche, de Gabriele, d' Entragues, the Marechal d Ancre, the Conſtable 
de Luines, and the Cardinal de Richelieu, were more to be conſider'd by 
thoſe who had any publick or private Buſineſs to treat at Court, than the 
Opinions of thoſe Princes, or the moſt weighty Concernments of the State; 
ſo it cannot be denied, that other Kingdoms where Princes legally have, 
or wrongfully uſurp the like Power, are govern'd in the like manner ; 
or if it be, there is hardly any Prince's Reign that will not furniſh abun- 
dant proof of what I have aſſerted. 

I agree with our Author, that good Order and Stability produce Strength. 
If Monarchy therefore excel in them, Abſolute Monarchys ſhould be of 
more ſtrength than thoſe that are limited, according to the proportion of 
their Riches, extent of Territory, and number of People that they go- 
vern; and thoſe limited Monarchys in the like proportion more ſtrong 
than popular Governments or Commonwealths. If this be ſo, I wonder 
how a few of thoſe giddy Greeks who, according to our Author, had learn. 
ing enough only to make them ſeditious, came to overthrow the vaſt Armys 
of the Perſians as often as they met with'em ; and ſeldom found any other 
difficulty chan what aroſe from their own Countrymen, who ſometimes 
ſided with the Barbarians. Seditions are often rais'd by a little prating ; 
but when one Man was to fight againſt fifty, or a hundred, as at the Bat- 
tels of Salamis, Platea, Marathon, and others, then Induſtry, Wiſdom, 
Skill and Valour were requir'd; and if their Learning had not made %em 
to excel in thoſe Vertues, they muſt have bin overwhelm'd by the prodi- 
gious multitudes of their Enemys. This was ſo well known to the Perſi- 
ans, that when Cyr#s the younger prepar*d to invade his Brother Artax- plut. vie. 
erxes, he brought together indeed a vaſt Army of Aſiaticts; but Chiefly re- Artax. 
lied upon the Counſel and Valour of ten thouſand Grecians, whom he had 
engag'd to ſerve him. Theſe giddy heads, accompanied with good hands, 
in the great Battel near Babylon, found no reſiſtance from Artaxerxes his 
Army; and when Cyrus was kilPd by accident in the purſuit of the Vic- 
tory they had gain'd, and their own Officers treacherouſly murder'd, they 
made good their retreat into Greece under the conduct of Xenophon, in de- 
ſpite of above four hundred thouſand Horſe and Foot, who endeavour'd 
to oppoſe them, They were deſtitute of Horſe, Mony, Proviſions, 
Friends and all other help, except what their Wiſdom and Valour fur- 3 
niſh'd them; and thereupon relying, they paſs'd over the Bellys of all the \ Wi 
Enemys that ventur'd to appear againſt them in a march of a thouſand 
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but Ageſilaus not being ſenſible of ſo great defects, accompanied only 
O with 
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Caae.II. with fix and thirty Spartaus, and ſuch other Forces as he could raiſe upon 

U his perſonal credit, adventur d without Authority or Mony to undertake 
a War againſt that great King Artaxerxes; and having often beaten Phar. 
nabazius and Tiſſaphernes his Lieutenants, was preparing to aſſault him in 
the heart of his Kingdom, when he was commanded by the Ephori to re. 
turn for the defence of his own Country. 

It may in like manner appear ſtrange, that Alexander with the Forces 
of Greece, much diminiſh'd by the Phocean, Peloponneſian, Theban, and 
other inteſtin Wars, could overthrow all the Powers of the Eaft, and 
conquer more Provinces than any other Army ever ſaw ; if fo much 
order and ſtability were to be found in abſolute Monarchys, and if the 
Liberty in which the Grecians were educated did only fit them for Sedi. 
tions: And it would ſeem no leſs aſtoniſhing, that Rome and Greecs, 
whilſt they were free, ſhould furniſh ſuch numbers of men excelling in 
all moral Vertues, to the admiration of all ſucceeding Ages; and thereby 
become ſo powerful that no Monarchs were able to reſiſt them; and that 
the ſame Countrys fince the loſs of their Liberty, have always bin weak, 
baſe, cowardly and vicious, if the fame Liberty had not bin the Mother 

. and Nurſe of their Vertue, as well as the root of their Power. 
| It cannot be ſaid that Alexander was a Monarch in our Author's ſenſe; 
. for the power of the Macedonian Kings was ſmall. Philip confeſt the 
People were Freemen, and his Son found them to be ſo, when his For. 
i tune had overthrown his Vertue, and he fell to hate and fear that genero- 
| ſity of Spirit which it creates. He made his Conqueſts by it, and loy'd 
H it as long as he deſerv'd to be lov'd. His Succeſſors had the ſame 
ik fortune: When their Hearts came to be filPd with Barbarick Pride, and 
| to delight only in rendring men Slaves, they became weak and baſe, 
and were eaſily overthrown by the Romans, whoſe Vertue and Fortune 
did alſo periſh with their Liberty. All the Nations they had to deal 
with, had the ſame fate. They never conquer*'d a Free People without 
extreme difficulty : They receiv'd many great defeats, and were often 
i neceſſitated to fight for their Lives againft the Latins, Sabins, Tuſcans, 
| Samnites, Carthaginians, Spaniards; and in the height of their Power found 
N it a hard work to ſubdue a few poor Etolians: But the greateſt Kings were 
i ealily overcome. When Antiochus had inſolently boaſted that he would 
þ plut. in vit. cover Greece and Italy with the multitude of his Troops, Quintius Flami- | 
6 Q Flmin. ius ingeniouſly compar'd his Army of Perſians, Chaldeans, Syrians, | 
0 Meſopotamians, Cappadocians, Arabians, and other baſe Aſiatic Slaves, toa | 
| Supper ſet before him by a Grecian Freind, which ſeeming to be of ſeve- 
4 ral ſorts of Veniſon, was all cut out of one Hog, variouſly dreſs'd ; and not 
long after, that vaſt multitude was as eaſily ſlaughter'd as the Hog had bin. 
" The greateſt danger of the War with Mithridates was to avoid his Po 
bt: ſons and Treacherys; and to follow him thro the Deſerts where he fled. 
| When Lacullus with leſs than twenty thouſand men had put Tigrarss 
Flut. in vit. With two hundred thouſand to flight, the Roman Soldiers who for a 
| Lucul, while had purſu'd the chace, ſtood {till on a ſudden, and fell into a loud 
4 laughter at themſelves for uſing their Arms againſt ſuch wretched cow- 
ardly Slaves. If this be not enough to prove the Falſhood of our Au- 
thor's Propoſition, I deſire it may be conſider'd whether good Order ot 
Stability be wanting in Venice: Whether Tuſcany, be in a better condition Wn 
to defend it ſelf ſince it fell under the power of the Medices, or when i 
was full of free Citys: Whether it were an eaſy work to conquer S»it- Wn 
zerland: Whether the Hollanders are of greater ſtrength ſince the oer! 8 
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4 
laſtly, whether the intire conqueſt of Scotland and Ireland, the Victorys LV Wo . 
obtain'd againſt the Hollanders when in the height of their Power, and 1 
the reputation to which England did riſe in leſs than five years after 1648. 
be good marks of the inſtability, diſorder, and weakneſs of free Nati- 
ons: And if the contrary be true, nothing can be more abſurdly falſe than 


our Author's aſſertion. | 


— 
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The Glory, Vertue, and Power of the Romans began and ended with 
their Liberty. 


Mong many fine things propos'd by our Author, I ſee none more to 
be admir'd, or that better declares the ſoundneſs of his Judgment, 
than that he is only pleas'd with the beginning and end of the Roman 
= Empire; and ſays, that their time of Liberty (between thoſe two ex- 
= tremes) had nothing of good in it, but that it was of ſhort continuance. 
= Whereas I dare affirm that all that was ever deſirable, or worthy of praiſe 
and imitation in Rome, proceeded from its Liberty, and grew up and pe- 
= riſh'd with it: which I think will not be contrad:Qed by any, but thoſe 
& who prefer the molt ſordid Vices before the moſt eminent Vertues; who 
believe the People to have bin more worthily employ'd by the Tarquins 
3 y in cleanſing Jakes and common Shores, than in acquiring the Dominion 
= of the beſt part of Mankind; and account it better for a People to be op- 
preſt with hard labour under a proud Maſter, in a ſteril, unhealthy ten- 
mile Territory, than to command all the Countrys that lie between the 
Fuphrates and Britain. Such Opinions wilt hardly find any better Patrons 
than Filmer and his Diſciples, nor the matters of fact, as they are repre- 
ſented, be denied by any that know the Hiſtorys of thoſe times. Many 
Romans may have had feeds of vertue in them, whilſt in the infancy of 
that City they liv'd under Kings; but they brought forth little fruit. 
Tarquin, ſirnam'd the Proud, being a Grecian by extraction, had perhaps 
obſerv*d that the Vertue of that Nation had render'd them averſe to 
the Divine Government he deſir'd to ſet up; and having by his wetl- 
natur'd Tallia poifon*d his own Brother her Husband, and his own Wife 
her Siſter, married her, kill'd her Father, and ſpar'd none that he 
thought able to oppoſe his deſigns, to finiſh the work, he butcher'd the 
Senat, with ſuch as ſeem'd moſt eminent among the People, and like a 
moſt pious Father endeavour'd to render the City deſolate: during that 
time they who would not be made inſtruments of thoſe Villanys, were 
obligꝰd for their own ſafety to conceal their Vertues; but he being re- 
mov'd, they ſhin'd in their Glory. Whilſt he reign'd, Brutus, Vale- 
rius, Horatius, Herminias, Larcius, and Coriolanas, lay hid and unre- 
= garded; but when they came to fight for themſelves, and to imploy their 
_ Valour for the good of their Country, they gave ſuch teſtimonys of Bra- 
= very as have bin admir'd by all ſucceeding ages, and ſettled ſuch a Diſci- 
= plin, as produc'd others like to them, or more excellent than they, as long 
as their Liberty laſted. In two hundred and ſixty years that they re- 
main'd under the Government of Kings, tho all of *em, the laſt only ex- 
cepted, were choſen by the Senat and People, and did as much to advance 
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the publick Ser vice as could reaſonably be expected from them, their Do. 
L minion hardly extended fo far as from London to Hownſlow : But in little 


more than three hundred years after they recoyer'd their Liberty, they 


had ſubdu'd all the warlike Nations of Italy, deſtroy*d vaſt Armys of the 
Gauls, Cimbri, and Germans, overthrown the formidable power of Car. 
thage, conquer*d the Ciſalpine and Tranfalpine Gauls, with all the Nati. 
ons of Spain, notwithſtanding the ferocity of the one, and the more con. 
ſtant valour of the other, with the prodigious multitudes of both: They 
had brought all Greece into ſubjection, and by the conqueſt of Macedon 
the Spoils of the World to adorn their City ; and found ſo little difficulty 
in all the Wars that happen'd between them and the greateſt Kings after 
the Death of Alexander of Epirus and Pirrhus, that the defeats of Siphax, 
Perſes, Antiochus, Pruſias, Tigranes, Ptolomy, and many others, did 
hardly deſerve to be number*d amongſt their Victorys. 

It were ridiculous to impute this to chance, or to think that Fortune, 
which of all things is the moſt variable, eould for ſo many Ages contigue 
the ſame courſe, unleſs ſupported by Vertue ; or to ſuppoſe that all theſe 
Monarchys which are ſo much extol'd, could have bin deſtroy'd by that 
Commonwealth, if it had wanted Strength, Stability, Vertue, or good 
Order. The ſecret Counſels of God are impenetrable ; but the ways by 
which he accompliſhes his deſigns are often evident: When he intends to 
exalt a People, he fills both them and their Leaders with the Vertues ſuta- 
ble to the accompliſhment of his end; and takes away all Wiſdom and 
Vertue from thoſe he reſolves to deſtroy. The Pride of the Babyloniaus 
and Aſſjrians fell thro the baſeneſs of Sardanapalus; and the great City 
was taken while Belſþazzar lay drunk amongſt his Whores: The Em- 
pire was tranſported to the Perſians and Grecians by the valour of Cyras, 
Alexander, and the brave Armys that follow'd them. Hiſtorys furniſh 
us with innumerable examples of this kind : But I think none can be 
found of a cowardly, weak, effeminate, fooliſh, ill-difciplin'd People, 
that have ever ſubduꝰd ſuch as were eminent in Strength, Wiſdom, Valor, 
and good Diſciplin; or that theſe qualitys have bin found or ſubſiſted 
any where, unleſs cultivated and nouriſh*d by a well-order'd Govern- 
ment. If this therefore was found among the Romans, and not in the 
Kingdoms they overthrew, they had the order and ſtability which the 
Monarchys had not; and the Strength and Vertue by which they ob- 
tain'd ſuch ſucceſs, was the product of them. But if this Vertue and 
the glorious effects of it did begin with Liberty, it alſo expir'd with 
the ſame. The beſt men that had not fallen in Battel were glean'd up by 
the Proſcriptions, or circumvented for the moſt part by falſe and frivo- 
lous Accuſations. Mankind is inclin*d to Vice, and the way to Vertue 
is ſo hard, that it wants encouragement; but when all Honours, Advanta- 
ges and Preferments are given to Vice, and deſpis'd Vertue finds no other 
reward than Hatred, Perſecution, and Death, there are few who will 
follow it. Tacitus well deſcribes the State of the Empire, when the 
Power was abſolutely fallen into the hands of one: Talia novis cladibas, 
vel poſt longam ſeculorum ſeriem repetitis, afflicta; Urbs incendiis vaſtata, 
conſumptis antiquiſſimis delubris, af Capitolio Crvium manibas incenſo; pol. 
lute ceremonie ; mag na adulteria; plenum exiliis mare; infecti cædibus ſco- 
puli; atrocius in urbe ſævitum; Nobilitas, opes, omiſſt vel geſti honores pro 
crimine, & ob virtutes certiſimum exitium. His following words ſhew, 
that the rewards of theſe abominations were not leſs odious than the 
things themſelves: The higheſt as 4a were beſtow'd upon the Del 
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tores, who were a kind of Rogues like to our Iriſh Witneſſes, or thoſe Seer. 12. 

that by a new. coind word we call Trepayners. This is not a Picture | . 

drawn by a vulgar hand, but by one of the beſt Painters in the world; EK 

and being a Model that ſo much pleaſes our Author, tis good to ſee what 1 

it produc d. The firſt fruit was ſuch an intire degeneracy from all good, | 

that Rome may be juſtly ſaid never to have produc'd a brave Man fince | 

the firſt age of her Slavery. Germanicus and Corbalo were born expirante g 
l. ibertate; and the recompence they receiv'd did ſo little encourage others 
to follow their example, that none have bin found in any degree like to 
them; and thoſe of the moſt noble Familys applied themſelves to ſleep, 
= Jazineſs, and luxury, that they might not be ſuſpected to be better than 
their Maſters. Thraſeas, Soranus, and Helvidias were worthy men, who 
= rcſolv'd to perſiſt in their Integrity, tho they ſhould die for it; but that 
= was the only thing that made them eminent; for they were of unknown 
Familys, not Romans by birth, nor ever employ'd in War: And thoſe 
Emperors who did arrive to any degree of Vertue, were Spaniaras, Gauls, 
Africans, Thracians, and of all Nations, except Romans. The Patrician 
and Plebeian Familys, which for many ages. had fill'd the World with 
great Commanders, and ſuch as excel'd in all Vertues, being thus extin- 

guiſh*d or corrupted, the commorf People fell into the loweſt degree of ß 

baſeneſs : Plebs ſordida Circo & Theatris ſueta. That People which in C Tat 
magnanimity ſurpaſt all that have bin known in the World ; who ne- 
ver found any Enterprize above their Spirit to undertake, and Power to 
accompliſh, with their Liberty loſt all their Vigor and Vertue. They 
who by their Votes had diſpos'd of Kingdoms and Provinces, fell to de- 
fire nothing but to live and fee * Plays. Whether their Emperors were 
good or bad, they uſually rejoic'd at their Death, in hopes of getting a 
= little Mony or Victuals from the Succeſſor. Tho the Empire was by 
this means grown weak and bloodleſs, yet it could not fall on a ſudden : 
So valt a Body could not die in a moment : All the neighbouring Nations 
had bin ſo much broken by their Power, that none was able to take ad- 
vantage of their Weakneſs ; and life was preſerv'd by the ſtrength of 
hungry Barbarians, allur'd by the greatneſs of the Pay they receiv*d to 
defend thoſe, who had no power left to defend themſelves. This preca- 
rious and accidental help could not be durable. They who for a while 
& had bin contented with their Wages, ſoon began to think it fit for them 
= rather to fight for themſelves, than for their weak Maſters ; and there- 
upon fell to ſet up Emperors depending on themſelves, or to feize upon 
the naked Provinces, where they found ns other difficulty than to con- 
tend with other Strangers, who might have the like deſign upon the 
ſame. Thus did the Armys of the Eaſt and Weſt ſet up Emperors at 
their pleaſure; and tho the Goths, Vandal, Huns, Sueves, Alans, and 
others, had cruel Wars among themſelves, yet they fear'd and ſuffer'd 
little or nothing from the Romans. This ſtate of things was ſo ſoon ob- 
ſerv'd, that in the beginning of Tiberius his reign, they who endeavour'd 
| to excite the Gauls to take Arms, us'd no other arguments than ſuch as 
| were drawn from the extreme weakneſs of the f Romans. It was evi- 
dent that after the Battels of Philippi and Actium, the ſtrength of the Ro- 
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Cup, II. man Armys conſiſted of Strangers; and even the Victorys that went un. 
der their name were gain'd by thoſe Nations which in the time of thei; 


Annal. I. 4. 


Liberty they had ſubdu'd. They had nothing left but Riches gather'd 
out of their vaſt Dominions ; and they learn'd by their ruin, that an En. 
pire acquird by Vertue could not long be ſupported by Mony. They 
who by their Valour had arriv'd at ſuch a height of Glory, Power, 
Greatneſs, and Happineſs, that was never equal'd, and who in all ap. 
pearance had nothing to fear from any foreign Power, could never haye 
fallen, unleſs their Vertue and Diſciplin had decay*d, and the corruption 
of their Manners excited *em to turn their victorious Swords into their 
own bowels. Whilſt they were in that flouriſhing condition, they 
thought they had nothing more to deſire than continuance : but if our 
Author's judgment is to be follow'd, there was _— of good in it, ex. 
cept the ſhortneſs of its continuance , they were beholden to thoſe who 
wrought the Change; they were the better for the Battels of Pharſalia, 
Philippi, Manaa, and Actium; the deſtruction of two thirds of the Peg. 
ple, with the {laughter of all the moſt eminent men among them, was for 
their advantage: The Proſcriptions were wholſom Remedys: Tacitus 
did not underſtand the ſtate of his own Country, when he ſeems to he 
aſham'd to write the Hiſtory of it, Nobis in arito & inglorius labor; when 
inſtead of ſuch glorious things as had bin atchiev*d by the Romans, whilſt 
either the Senat, or the Common Poople prevaiPd, he had nothing leſt 
to relate, but ſeva juſſa; continuas accuſationes, fallaces amicitias, perni. 
ciem innocentium: T hey enjoy'd nothing that was good from the expul. 
ſion of the Tarquins to the reeſtabliſhment of Divine abſolute Monarchy 
in the Perſons of thoſe pious Fathers of the People, Tiberius, Caligali, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellias, &c. There was no Vertue in 
the Janii, Horatii, Cornelii, Quintii, Decii, Manlii; but the generous 
and tender-hearted Princes before-mention'd were perfect examples of it: 
Whilſt annual Magiſtrats govern'd, there was no ſtability ; Sejanus, Ma- 
cro and Tigellinus introduc'd good order: Vertue was not eſteem'd by 
the antient Senat and People; Meſſalina, Agrippina, Poppæa, Narciſſus, 
Pallas, Vinnius, and Laco knew how to put a juſt value upon it: The 
irregularitys of popular Aſſemblys, and want of Prudence in the Senat, 
was repair'd by the temperate proceedings of the German, Pannonian 
and Eaſtern Armys, or the modeſt diſcretion of the Pretorian Bands: 
be City was deliver'd by them from the burden of governing the 
World, and for its own good frequently plunder'd, fir'd ; and at laſt, 
with the reſt of deſolated Italy, and the nobleſt Provinces of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, brought under the yoke of the moſt barbarous and cruel Na- 
tions. By the ſame light we may ſee that thoſe who endeavour'd to per- 
etuate the miſery of Liberty to Rome, or loſt their lives in the defence of 
ir, were the worlt or the moſt fooliſh of men, and that they were the beſt 
who did overthrow it. This rettifys all our Errors; and if the higheſt 
Praiſes are due to him that did the work, the next are well deferv*d by 


thoſe who periſh'd in attempting it: and if the Sons of Bratas, with 


their Companions the Vitellii and Aquillii; Claudius Appius the Decemvir; 
thoſe that would have betray'd the City to Porſenna; Sparias Melias, 
Spar, Caſſius, Manlias Capitolinas, Saturninus, Catiline, Cethegus, Lenta- 
bus, had bin as fortunate as Julius Ceſar, they might as well have de- 
ſcrv'd an Apotheoſis, But if all this be falſe, ablurd, beſtial, and abomi- 
nable, the principles that neceſſarily lead us to ſuch concluſions are fo al- 
ſo; which is enough to ſhew, that the Strength, Vertue, Glory, Wealth, 


1 Power, 
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and periſh with it. K 


wv « "8, 


S ECT. XII. 


There is no diſorder or prejudice in changing the name or number of 
Magiſtrats, whilſt the root and principle of their Power continues 


iutire. 


N the next place our Author would perſuade us that the Romans were 

inconſtant, becauſe of their changes from annual Conſuls to Military 
Tribunes, Decemviri, and Dictators; and gives the name of Sedition to 
the complaints made againſt Uſury, or the conteſts concerning Marriages 
or Magiſtracy: But I affirm, | 

1. That no change of Magiſtracy, as to the name, number, or form, 
dos teſtify irregularity, or bring any manner of prejudice, as long as it is 
done by thoſe who have a right of doing it, and he or they who are 
created continue within the power of the Law to accompliſh the end of 
their inſtitution; many forms being in themſelves equally good, and 
may be us'd as well one as another, according to times and other circum- 
== ſtances. 

= 2. In the ſecond place, *tis a rare thing for a City at the firſt to be 
rightly conſtituted : Men can hardly at once foreſee all that may happen 
in many Ages, and the changes that accompany them ought to be pro- 
vided for. Rome in its foundation was ſubject to theſe defects, and the 
inconveniences ariſing from them were by degrees diſcover'd and reme- 
did. They did not think of regulating Uſury, till they ſaw the miſ- 
chiefs proceeding from the cruelty of Uſurers ; or of ſetting limits to the 
proportion of Land that one man might enjoy, till the avarice of a few 
had ſo far ſucceeded, that their Riches were grown formidable, and ma- 
ny by the poverty to which they were reduc'd became uſeleſs to the City. 
It was not time to make a Law that the Plebeians might marry with the 
Patricians, till the diſtinction had rais'd the Patricians to ſuch Pride, as to 
look upon themſelves to have ſomerhing of divine, and the others to be 
Inauſpicati, or profane, and brought the City into danger by that divi- 
ſion ; nor to make the Plebeians capable of being elected to the chief 
Magiſtracys, till they had men able to perform the dutys of them. But 
theſe things being obſerv d, remedys were ſeaſonably apply*d without any 
bloodſhed or miſchief, tho not without noiſe and wrangling. 

3. All human Conſtitutions are ſubject to corruption, and muſt periſh, 
unleſs timely renew*d and reduc'd to their firſt principles: This was chief- 
ly done by means of thoſe Tumults which our Author ignorantly blames : 
The whole People by whom the Magiſtracy had bin at firſt created, exe- 
cuted their power in thoſe things which comprehend Sovereignty in the 
higheſt degree, and brought every one to acknowledg it : There was no- 
thing that they could not do, who firſt confer'd the ſupreme Honours up- 
on the Patricians, and then made the Plebeians equal to them. Yet their 
Modeſty was not leſs than their Power or Courage: and therefore when 
by the Law they might have made a Plebeian Conſul, they did not chuſe 
one 1n forty years ; and when they did make uſe of their Right in ad- 
vancing men of their own Order, they were ſo prudent, that they can- 
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Crave. II. not be ſaid to have bin miſtaken in their Elections three times, whilſt 

LN W their Votes were free: whereas, of all the Emperors that came in by 
Uſurpation, pretence of Blood from thoſe who had uſurp'd, or that were 
ſet up by the Soldiers, or a few EleCtors, hardly three can be nam*d who 
deſerv'd that Honour, and moſt of them were ſuch as ſeem'd to be born 
for Plagues to Mankind. - ; | 

4. He manifeſts his fraud or ignorance in attributing the Legiſlative 
power ſometimes to the Senat, and ſometimes tothe People; for the Se. 
nat never had it. The ſtile of Senatus cenſuit, Populus juſſit, was never 
alter*d ; but the right of Adviſing continuing in the Senat, that of En. 
acting ever continu'd in the People. 

5. An occaſion of commending abſolute Power, in order to the eſta. 
bliſhment of Hereditary Monarchy, is abſurdly drawa from their Cu. 
ſtom of creating a DiQtator in time of danger; for no man was ever crea- 
ted, but ſuch as ſeem'd able to bear ſo great a burden, which in hereditary 
Governments is wholly left to chance. Tho his Power was great, it did 
ariſe from the Law; and being confin'd to fix months, *twas almoſt im. © 
poſſible for any man to abuſe it, or to corrupt ſo many of thoſe who had ;) 
enjoy'd the ſame honour, or might aſpire to it, as to bring them for his 
pleaſure to betray their Country: and as no man was ever choſen who : 
had not given great teſtimonys of his Vertues, ſo no one did ever forfeit 
the good opinion conceiv'd of him. Vertue was then honour'd, and | 
thought ſo neceſſarily to comprehend a ſincere love and fidelity to the | 
Commonwealth, that without it the moſt eminent qualitys were reputed | 
vileand odious; and the memory of former Services could no way ex- 
piate the guilt of conſpiring againſt it. This ſeeming Severity was in 
truth the greateſt Clemency : tor tho our Author has the impudence to 
{ay, that during the Roman Liberty the beſt men thriv'd worſt, and the worſ 
beſt, he cannot alledg one example of any eminent Roman put to death 
(except Maulius Capitolinus) from the expulſion of the Tarquins to the 
time of the Gracchi, and the Civil Wars not long after enſuing; and of 

Wl very few who were bani{h'd. By theſe means Crimes were prevented; 
il and the temptations to evil being remov'd, Treachery was deſtroy'd 
ti in the root; and ſuch as might be naturally ambitious, were made to 
þ ſee there was no other way to Honour and Power, than by acting ver- 
1 tuoully. | 
i Bur leſt this ſhould not be ſufficient to reſtrain aſpiring men, what 
0 Power ſoever was granted to any Magiſtrate, the Sovereignty ſtill re. 
bh main'd in the People, and all without exception were ſubje& to them. 
[| This may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who think the Dictators were abſolute, 
* becauſe they are ſaid to have bin ſine provocatiane; but that is to be only 
9 under ſtood in relation to other Magiſtrats, and not to the People, as is 
* clearly prov'd in the caſe of Q Fabius, whom Papirius the Dictator 
wy 7 Liv, 4,2, Would have put to death: Tribunos Plebis appello, ſays Fabias Maximus 
his Father, & provoco ad Populum, eumq; tibi fugienti exercitus tui, fu- 
gienti Senatus Judicium, judicem fero; qui certe unus pluſquam tua ditta- 
tara poteſt polletque : videro, ceſſuruſne ſis provocation, cui Tullas HFoſti- 
/ias ceſſit, And tho the People did rather intercede for Fabius than com- 
mand his deliverance, that modeſty did evidently proceed from an opi- 
nion that Paprrias was in the right; and tho they deſir'd to ſave Fabius, 
who ſeems to have bin one of the greateſt and beſt men that ever the Ci- 
ty produc'd, they would not ener vate that military Diſciplin, to which 
they ow'd, not only their greatneſe, but their ſubſiſtence ; moſt eſpe- 
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cially when their Sovereign Authority was acknowledg'd by all, and the 
Dickator himſelf had ſubmitted. This right of Appeals to the People 
was the foundation of the Roman Commonwealth, laid in the days of Ro- 
mulus, ſubmitted to by Hoſtilius in the caſe of Horatius, and never vio- 
lated, till the Laws and the Liberty which they ſupported were over- 
thrown by the power of the Sword. This is confirm'd by the ſpeech of 
Metellus the Tribune, who in the time of the ſecond Carthaginian War, 
cauſelelly diſliking the Proceedings of Q Fabius Maximus then Dictator, 


105 
SECT. 14. 
WY od 
. 


in a publick Aſſembly of the People ſaid, Quod ſi antiquus animus Plebi T. Liv. 1:27 


Romanæ eſſet, ſe audacter laturum de abrogando Q. Fabii Imperio ; nunc mo- 
dicam rog ationem promulgaturum, de æquando Magiſtri Equitum Dicta. 
toris jure: which was done, and that Action, which had no precedent, 
ſhews that the People needed none, and that their Power being eminent- 
ly above that of all Magiſtrats, was oblig'd to no other rule than that of 
. own Will. Tho Ido therefore grant that a Power like to the Dic- 
tatorian, limited in time, circumſcrib'd by Law, and kept perpetually 
under the ſupreme Authority of the People, may, by vertuous and wel]- 
diſciplin'd Nations, upon ſome occaſions, be prudently granted to a ver- 


tuous man, it can have no relation to our Author's Monarch, whoſe 


Power is in himſelf, ſubject to no Law, perpetually exercis'd by himſelf, 
and for his own ſake, whether he has any of the abilitys requir'd for the 
due performance of ſo great a work, or be intirely deſtitute of them; no- 
thing being more unreaſonable than to deduce conſequences from caſes, 
which in ſubſtance and circumſtances are altogether unlike : but to the 
contrary, theſe examples ſhewing that the Romans, even in the time of 
ſuch Magiſtrats as ſeem'd to be moſt abſolute, did retain and exerciſe the 
Sovereign Power, do moſt evidently prove that the Government was ever 


the ſame remaining in the People, who without prejudice might give the 


Adminiſtration to one or more men as beſt pleasd themſelves, and the 
ſucceſs ſhews that they did it prudently. | 


. 
No Sedit ion was burtful to Rome, till thro their Proſperity ſome men 
gain'd a Power above the Laws, 


Ittle pains is requir'd to confute our Author, who imputes much 
bloodſhed to the popular Government of Rome; for he cannot prove 


that one man was unjuſtly put to death, or ſlain in any Sedition before 
Publius Gracchus: The Foundations of the Commonwealth were then fo 


ſhaken, that the Laws could not be executed; and whatſoever did then 
fall out, ought to be attributed to the Monarchy for which the great Men 
began to contend. Whilſt they had no other Wars than with neighboring 
Nations, they had a ſtrict eye upon their Commanders, and could preſerve 
Diſciplin among the Soldiers: but when by the excellence of their Valour 
and Conduct the greateſt Powers of the World were ſubdu'd, and for the 
better carrying on of foreign Wars, Armys were ſuffer'd to continue in 
the ſame hands longer than the Law did direct, Soldiery came to be ac- 
counted a Trade, and thoſe who had the wort deſigns againſt the Com- 
monwealth, began to favour all manner of Licentiouſneſs and Rapine, 
that they might gain the favour of the Legions, who by that means be- 
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Cap. II. came unruly and ſeditious; 'twas hard, if not impoſſible, to preſerve 4 
LY Civil equality, when the Spoils of the greateſt Kingdoms were brought 


Lucan. l. 1. 


to adorn the Houſes of private men; and they who had the greateſt Ci. 
tys and Nations to be their Dependents 'and Clients, were apt to ſcorn 
the power of the Law. This was a moſt dangerous Diſeaſe, like thoſe 
to which human Bodys are ſubject, when arriv*d to that which Phyſicians 
call the Athletick habit, proceeding from the higheſt perfection of Health, 
Activity and Strength, that the beſt Conſtitution by Diet and Exerciſe 
can attain, Whoſoever falls into them ſhews that he had attain'd that 


perfection; and he who blames that which brings a State into the like 


condition, condemns that which is moſt perſect among men. Whilſt the 
Romans were in the way to this, no Sedition did them any hurt : they 
were compos'd without Blood; and thoſe that ſeem'd to be the moſt dan. 
gerous, produc'd the beſt Laws. But when they were arriv'd to that 
condition, no Order could do them good ; the fatal period ſet to human 
things was come, they could go no higher, 
' ———dammiſque negatum 
Stare diu; | 

and all that our Author blames, is not to be imputed to their Conſtitution, 
but their departing from it. All men were ever ſubject to error, and it 
may be ſaid that the miſtaken People in the ſpace of about three hundred 
years did unjuſtly fine or baniſh five or ſix men; but thoſe miſtakes were 
{o frankly acknowledg'd, and carefully repair'd by Honours beſtow'd upon 
the injur'd Perſons, as appears by the Examples of Camillus, Livius Sali. 
nator, Paulus Emylias, and others, that they deſerve more praiſe than if 
they had not faiPd. 

If for the above-mention*d time Seditions were harmleſs or profitable, 
they were alſo abſolutely exempted from Civil Wars. Thoſe of Apaliz 
and Greece were Revolts of conquer'd Nations, and can no way fall un- 
der that name: But tis moſt abſurdly apply'd to the ſervile and gladiato- 
rian Wars; for the Gladiators were Slaves alſo, and Civil Wars can be 
made only by thoſe who are Members of the Civil Society, which Slaves 
are not, Thoſe that made the bellum Sociale, were Freemen, but not Ci- 
tizens ; and the War they made could not be calld Civil. The Romans 
had three ways of dealing with conquer'd Nations. 

1. Some were receiv'd into the body of the City, Civitate donati, as 
the Latins by Romulus; the Albans by Hoſtilias ; the Privernates when 
their Ambaſſador declar'd, that no Peace could be durable unleſs it were 
juſt and eaſy ; and the Senat ſaid, Se vir: & liberi vocem audiviſſe, ta- 


leſq; dignos eſſe ut Romani ſiant; and the like Favour was ſhown to many 
others. 

2. By making Leagues with them, as Livy ſays, Populum Romanum 
devittos bello popalos, malle ſocietate & amicitia habere conjunctos, quam tri- 
ſti ſubjectos ſervitio : Of which ſort were the Samnites, who not liking 
their condition, join'd with Hannibal; and afterwards, under the conduct 
of the brave Teleſinus, with other Nations that liv'd under the condition 
of Socii, made an unproſperous attempt to deliver themſelves. 

3. Thoſe who after many Rebellions were in Provinciam redacti, as 
the Capuans, when their City was taken by Appius Claudius, and Q. Ful- 
vius Flaccus. | 

We often hear of Wars made by thoſe of the two latter ſorts ; but of 


none that can be calPd Civil, till the times of Marius, Sylla, and Catiline: 
and as they are to be eſteem'd the 


when 


laſt Struglings of expiring Liberty, 
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hen the Laws, by which it had ſubſiſted, were enervated; ſo thoſe SST. 14 
3 happen'd 2 Ceſar and Pompey, Oftavinus and Antonius, with S 
the Proſcriptions, Triumvirate, and all the Miſchiets that accompany d 
them, are to be imputed wholly to the Monarchy for which they, con- 
tended, as well as thoſe between Nero, Galba, tho, Vitellius, and Veſ- 
paſian, that hardly ever ceas'd till the Empire was aboliſh'd ; for the 
name of a Commonwealth continu'd to the end; and I know not why 
Tiberius or Nero might not uſe it as well as Sa or Marius. 

Yet if our Author bereſolv'd to impute to Popular Government all that 
paſs d before Ceſar made himſelf perpetual DiQator, he will find no more 
than is ſeen in all places. We have known few ſmall States, and no great 
one free from Revolts of Subjects or Allies; and the greateſt Empire of 
the Eaſt was overthrown by the rebellion of the Mammalakes their Slaves. 
If there is any difference to be obſerv*d between what happen'd at Rome, 
is chiefly, that whilſt there was any ſhadow of Liberty, the Slaves, 
Gladiators, Subjects or Allies, were always beaten and ſuppreſs'd ; 
whereas in the time of the Emperors, the Revolt of a Province was 
ſufficient to give a new Maſter to the beſt part of Mankind ; and he 
having no more power than was requir'd for a preſent Miſchief, was for 
the moſt part, in a ſhort time, deſtroy'd by another. But to pleaſe our 
Author, I will acknowledg a ſecond defect, even that Wantonneſs to 
which he aſcribes all their Diſorders ; tho I muſt withal deſire him to 
conſider from whence Wantonneſs dos proceed. If the People of Tarky 
or France did rebel, I ſhould think they were driven to it by Miſery, 
Beggery, or Deſpair ; and could lay Wantonneſs only to the charge of 
thoſe who enjoy much Proſperity. Nations that are oppreſt and made 
miſerable, may fall into Rage, but can never grow wanton. In the 
time of the Roman Emperors, the Pretorian Cohorts, or the Armys that 
had the liberty of ravaging the richeſt Provinces, might be proud of 
their Strength, or grow wanton thro the abundance of their Enjoyments: 


The Janizarys in later Ages may, for the ſame reaſons, have fallen into 


the like exceſſes; but ſuch as have loſt their Liberty are in no danger of 


them. When all the Nobility of Rome was deſtroy'd, and thoſe who 
excel'd in Reputation or Vertue, were fallen in the Wars, or by the Pro- 
ſcriptions; when two thirds of the People were ſlain, the beſt Citys and 
Colonys burnt, the Provinces exhauſted, and the ſmall remains left in 
them oppreſt with a moſt miſerable {lavery, they may have revolted, 
and ſometimes did, as the Britans, Batavians, and others mention'd in 
the Roman Hiſtory : But they were driven to thoſe Revolts by Fury and 
Neceſſity, ariſing from the Miſerys and Indignitys they ſuffer'd under an 
inſupportable Tyranny ; and Wantonneſs had no part in them. The 
People of Rome, when they were a little freed from the Terror of the 


5 Soldiers, did ſometimes for the ſame reaſons conſpire againſt the Empe- 
rors; and when they could do no more, expreſt their hatred by breaking 


their Statues ; But after the Battels of Pharſalia, Philippi, and the Pro- 


* {criptions, they never committed any folly thro Wantonneſs. In the 


like manner Naples and Sicily have revolted within theſe few years; and 
ſome ho are well acquainted with the State of thoſe Kingdoms, think 
them ready again to do the like: but if it ſhould ſo happen, no man of un- 
deritanding would impute it to Wantonneſs. The Preſſures under which 
they groan, have cur'd 'em of all ſuch Diſeaſes; and the Romans after 
the loſs of their Liberty could never fall into them. They may have 
grown wanton when their Authority was reverenc'd, thgir Vertue ad- 
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| Exp, II. mir'd, their Power irreſiſtible, and the Riches of the World were flow: | 
i ing in upon them, as it were, to corrupt their Manners, by inticing them 


i to pleaſure, But when all that was loſt, and they found their Perſons Ml 
iſ expos d to all manner of Violence from the baſeſt of men; their Riches 
exhauſted by Tributes and Rapine, whilft the Treaſures of the Empire 
were not ſufficient to ſupply the Luxury of their Maſters : the miſery they 
ſuffer'd, and the ſhame of ſuffering it, with the contemptible weakneſs 
to which they were reduc'd, did too ſtrongly admoniſh them that the 
Vices of Wantonneſs belong'd only to thoſe who enjoy'd a Condition far 
different from theirs ; and the memory of what they had loſt, ſharpned 
the ſenſe of what they felt. This is the ſtate of things which pleaſes our 
Author; and, by praiſing that Government, which depriv'd thoſe who 
were under it of all that is moſt deſirable in the world, and introduc'd all 
that ought to be deteſted, he ſufficiently ſhews that he delights only in 

that which is moſt abominable, and would introduce his admir'd Abſo- 

lute Monarchy, only as an Inftrument of bringing Vice, Miſery, De. 


vaſtation and Infamy upon Mankind. E 
. = 
The Empire of Rome perpetually decay'd when it fell into b 


the hands of one Man, 


N purſuance of his Deſign our Author, with as much Judgment as 
Truth, denies that Rome became Miſtreſs of the World under the 
Popular Government: It is not ſo, ſays he, for Rome began her Empire 
under Rings, and did perfect it under Emperors : It did only increaſe under 
that Popularity: Her greateſt exaltation was ander Trajan, and longeſt Peace 
under Auguſtus. For the illuſtration of which, I deſire theſe few things 
may be conſider'd. 

1. That the firſt Monarchy of Rome was not abſolute : The Kings 
were made by the People without regard to any Man's Title, or other rea- 
ſon than the common Good, chuſing him that ſeem'd mott likely to procure 
it; ſetting up at the ſame time a Senat conſiſting of a hundred of the moſt 
eminent Men among them; and, after the reception of the Sabins into 
the City, adding as many more to them, and committing the principal 
part of the Government to their care, retaining the power of making 
thoſe Laws to which the Kings who reign'd by their Command were ſub- 
ject, and reſerving to themſelves the Judgment of all great Matters upon 
Appeal. If any of their Kings deſerv'd to be call'd a Monarch, according 
to Filmer's Definition, it was the laſt Tarquin; for he alone of all their 

7, Liv. 1.2, Kings reign'd not jaſſu Populi, but came in by Treachery and Murder. It 
he had continu'd, he had cur'd the People of all Vices proceeding from 
Wantonneſs; but his fartheſt Conqueſt was of the ſmall Town of Gabii 
ten miles diſtant from Rome, which he effected by the fraud of his detefta- Mi 
ble Son; and that being then the utmoſt limit of the Roman Empire, muſt 
om be calPd the World, or the Empire of it was not gain'd b7 
their Kings. c Ro 

2. The Extent of Conqueſts is not the only, nor the chief thing that . 
ought to be conſider'd in them; regard is to be had to the Means whereby i 
they are made, and the Valour cr Force that was employ'd by the Ene- Wn 
| my. 
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my. In theſe reſpects not only the overthrow of Carthage, and the Cath Soom. x . 


queſts of Spain, but the Victorys gain'd againſt the Sabins, Latins, Tu/- 
cans, Samnites, and other valiant Nations of Ita, who moſt obſtinately 
defended their Liberty, when the Romans had no Forces but their own, 
ſhew more Vertue, and deſerve incomparably more Praiſe, than the De- 
feats of any Nations whatſoever, when they were increas'd in Number, 
Riches,Reputation and Power, and had many other warlike People iuſtrue- 


ted in their Diſciplin, and fighting under their Enſigns. But I deny that the 


Romans did ever make any conſiderable acquiſition after the loſs of their 
Liberty. They had already ſubdu'd all Italy, Greece, Macedon, the 
Iſlands of the Mediterranean Sea, Thracia, IHhyrium, Aſia the Leſs, Pontus, 
Armenia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, Gaul and Spain. The Forces of Germany 
were broken; a Bridg laid over the Rhine, and all the Countrys on this 
ſide ſubdu'd. This was all that was ever gain'd by the Valour of their 
own Forces, and that could bring either Honour or Profit. But I know 
of no Conqueſt made after that time, unleſs the name of Conquelt be gi- 
ven to Caligula's Expedition, when he ſaid he had ſubdu'd the Sea, in 
making an uſeleſs Bridg from Pateoli to Baiæ; or that of the other Fool, 
who enter'd Rome in triumph, for having gather*d ſhells on the Sea- 
ſhore. Traja#'s Expedition into the Eaſt, was rather a Journy than a 
War: He rambled over the Provinces that Auguſtus had abandon'd as not 
worth keeping, and others that had nothing to defend them, but ill- 
arm'd and unwarlike Barbarians: Upon the whole matter, he ſeems to 
have bin led only by Curiolity ; and the vanity of looking upon them as 
Conqueſts, appears in their being relinquiſh'd as ſoon as gain'd. Britain 
was eaſily taken from a naked and unskilful, tho a brave People; hardly 
kept, and ſhamefully loſt. But tho the Emperors had made greater 

ars than the Commonwealth, vanquiſh'd Nations of more valour and 
skill than their Italian Neighbours, the Greciaus or Carthaginians; ſub- 
du'd and ſlaughter'd thoſe that in Numbers and Ferocity had exceeded 
the Cimbri, Gauls and Teatozs, encounter d Captains more formidable 
than Pirrhus and Hannibal, it might indeed increaſe the Glory of him 
that ſhould have done it, but could add nothing of Honour or Advantage 
to the Roman Name: The Nobility was extirpated long before, the People 
corrupted and enſlav'd, Itah lay deſolate, fo as a Raman was hardly to be 
found in a Roman Army, which was generally compos'd of ſuch, as fight- 
ing for themſelves or their Commander, never thought of any thing leſs 
than the Intereſt of Rome. And as it is impoſlible that what is ſo neglected 
and betray'd, ſhould be durable, that Empire which was acquir'd by the 
Valour and Conduct of the braveſt and beſt diſciplin'd People of the 
World, decay'd and periſh'd in the hands of thoſe Abſolute Monarchs 
who ought to have preſerv'd it, 

3. Peace is delirable by a State that is conſtituted for it, who contenting 
themſelves with their own Territorys, have no deſires of enlarging them: 
Or perhaps it might ſimply deſerve praiſe, if Mankind were ſo fram'd, 
that a People intending hurt to none, could preſerve themſelves; but the 
World being ſo far of another temper, that no Nation can be ſafe without 
Valour and Strength, thoſe Governments only deſerve to be commended, 
which by Diſciplin and Exerciſe increaſe both, and the Roman above all, 
that excel'd in both. Peace therefore may be good in its ſeaſon, and was 
ſo in Nama's Reign; yet two or three ſuch Kings would have encou- 


= 728d ſome active Neighbours to put an end to that aſpiring City, be- 


fore its Territory had extended beyond Fidenæ. But the Diſciplin that 
beſt 
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Cup. II. beſt agreed with the Temper and Deſigns of a Warlike People, being 
<GD. renew'd by his brave Succeſſors, the Dangers were put on their Enemys; 


and all of them, the laſt only excepted, perſiſting in the ſame way, did 
reaſonably well perform their Duty. When they were remov'd, and the 
Affairs of the City depended no longer upon the Temper or Capacity of 
one Man, the ends for which the City was conſtituted were vigorouſly 
purſu'd, and ſuch Magiſtrats annually choſen, as would not long continue 
in a univerſal Peace, till they had gotten the Empire to which they aſpir'd, 
or were by ill Fortune brought to ſuch weakneſs, as to be no longer able 
to make War. Both of theſe happen'd in the ſo much magnify'd Reign 
of Auguſtus. He found the Empire ſo great, that all Additions might 
rationally be rejected as uſeleſs or prejudicial; and 1zaly ſo exhauſted, that 
Wars could only be carry*d on by the ſtrength of Strangers: It was time 
to lie ſtill when they had no power to act; and they might do it ſafely, 
whilſt the Reputation gain'd by former Victorys preſerv'd them from 
Foreign Invaſions. When Craſſus, Pompey, and Ceſar, who had torn the 
Commonwealth into three Monarchys, were kill'd, and the Flower of 
the Roman Nobility and People deſtroy'd with them, or by them: When 
Cato's Vertue had prov'd too weak to ſupport a falling State, and Bratus 
with Caſſius had periſh'd in their noble Attempt to reſtore their Liberty: 
When the beſt part of the Senat had bin expos'd for a Prey to the Vulturs 
and Wolves of Theſſaly, and one hundred and thirty of thoſe who de- 
ſerv'd the hatred of Tyrants, and had eſcap'd the fury of War, had 
bin deſtroy'd by the Proſcriptions: When neither Captains nor Soldiers 
remain'd in the deſolate City; when the Tyrant abhor'd and fear'd all 
thoſe who had either Reputation or Vertue, and by the moſt ſubtil Arts 
endeavour'd ſo to corrupt or break the Spirits of the remaining People, 
that they might not think of their former Greatneſs, or the ways of re- 
covering it, we ought not to wonder that they ceas'd from War, But 
ſuch a Peace is no more to be commended, than that which Men have in 
the Grave; as in the Epitaph of the Marqueſs Trivultio ſeen at Milan, 
Qui nunquam quievit, quieſcit, tace. This Peace is in every Wilderneſs: 
The Turks have eftabliſh'd it in the empty Provinces of Aſia and Greece. 
Where there are no men, or if thoſe men have no Courage, there can be 
no War. Our Anceſtors the Britans obſerv'd, that the Peace which in 
that Age the Romans eſtabliſh'd in the Provinces, conſiſted in the moſt 

c. Tacit. Wretched ſlavery and ſolitude : Miſerrimam ſervitutem pacem appellant. 
And in another place, Solitudinem faciunt, pacem vocant. This is the 
Peace the Spaniards ſettled in their Dominions of the Meſt. Indies, by the 
* Barth. de las deſtruction of above * forty millions of Souls. The Countrys were ve- 
fre, des TY quiet, when wild Beaſts only were left to fight in them, or a few mi- 
indias. ſerable Wretches, who had neither ſtrength nor courage to reſiſt their 
violence. This was the Peace the Romans enjoy'd under Auguſtus : A 
few of thoſe who made themſelves ſubſervient to his Pleaſure, and Mini- 
{ters of the publick Calamitys, were put into a flouriſhing condition; 
but the reſt pin'd, wither*d, and never recover'd. If yet our Author 
will have us to think the Liberty and People of Rome oblig*d to Auguſtus, 
who procur*d ſuch a Peace for them, he ought to remember that beſides 
what they ſuffer'd in ſettling it, they paid dear for it even in the future; 
for Italy was thereby ſo weaken'd,as never to recover any ſtrength or ver- 
tue to defend it ſelf; but depending abſolutely upon barbarous Nations, ot 
Armys compos'd of them, was ravag'd and torn in pieces by every In- 


vader. * 
4. That 
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4. That Peace is only to be valu'd which is accompany'd with Juſtice; See, 14, IJ 
and thoſe Governments only deſerve praiſe, who put the Power into the in” | '4 
hands of the beſt Men. This was wholly wanting during the Reigns of 1 
Aaguſtas and his Succeſſors. The worſt of men gain'd the Sovereignty IH 
by Alliance, Fraud, or Violence, and advanc'd ſuch as moſt reſembled 
themſelves. Auguſtus was worle in the beginning than in the latter end 
of his Reign ; but his bloody and impure Succeſſor grew every day 
more wicked as long as he liv'd : Whilſt he ſat upon the Rocks at Capreæ 
with his Chaldeans, he meditated nothing but Luft or Miſchief, and had 
Sejanus and Macro always ready to execute his deteſtable Deſigns. Cali- 
gala could find none equal to himſelf in all manner of Villanys; but fa. 
vour'd thoſe moſt who were likeſt to him. Claudius his ſtupidity, drun- 
kenneſs, and ſubjection to the 17 of two impudent Strumpets, and 
manumis'd Slaves, prov'd as hurtful to the Empire, as the ſavage fury of 
his Predeceſſor. Tho Nero was a Monſter that the World could not 
bear, yet the raging Soldiers kill'd Galba, and gave the Empire to Orho 
for no other reaſon, than that he had bin the Companion of his De- 
bauches, and of all men was thought moſt to reſemble him. With them 
all Evils came in like a Flood; and their Succeſſors finding none ſo bad as 
themſelves, but the Favorites, Whores and Slaves that govern'd them, 
would ſuffer no Vertue to grow up; and filPd the City with a baſe, leud, 
and miſerable Rabble, that car'd for nothing beyond Stage-plays and 
Bread. Such a People could not be ſeditious; but Rome had bin defo- 
late, if they had not thus filPd it. And tho this temper and condition of 
a People may pleaſe our Author; yet it was an incurable Wound to the 
State, and in conſequence to the beſt part of the World. 

When the City had bin burnt by the Gals, it was ſoon reſtor'd: The 
Defeats of Ticinum, Trebia, Thraſimene, and Cannæ, were repair'd with 
equal or greater Victorys: The War of the Allies ended in their over- 
throw : The Fury of the Gladiators was extinguiſh'd with their Blood: 
The Commonwealth loſt Battels, but was never conquer'd in any War; 
and in the end triumph'd over all that had contended with them. Whilſt 
Liberty continu'd, it was the Nurſe of Vertue; and all the Loſſes ſul- 
fer'd in Foreign or Civil Wars, were eaſily recover'd: but when Liber- 
ty was loſt, Valour and Vertue was torn up by the roots, and the Roman 


Power proceeding from ir, periſh'd. | . 

I have not dwelt fo long upon this point to expoſe the folly of our Au- 7 
thor, but to ſhow that the abovemention'd Evils did proceed from a per- 1 
manent cauſe, which will always produce the like effects; and Hiſtorys ; p 
teſtiſy, that it has done the ſame in all places. Carthage was rebuilt, af. a W 1 
ter it had bin deſtroy'd by Scipio, and continu'd to be a rich City for al- F 
moſt a thouſand years, but produc'd no ſuch Men as Amilcar, Aſdrubal if 4 
and Hlannibal: Cleomenes and Euclidas were the laſt that deſerv'd to * 
be call'd Spartans : Athens never had an eminent Man, after it felt | q 1 


the weight of the Macedonian Yoke,” and Philopemen was the laſt of 
the Achalans. Tho the Commonwealths of Italy in later Ages, having | 
too much apply'd themſelves to the acquiſition of Mony, wanted that 4 


greatneſs of Spirit which had reign'd in their Anceſtors, yet they have * 
not bin without Valour and Vertue. That of Piſa was famous for Power \W 2 
at Sea, till the Genoeſes overthrew them. Florence had a brave N obility *F 
and a ſtout People. Arezzo, Piſtoia, Cortona, Sienna, and other ſmall Towns . 
of Tuſcany, were not without ſtrength, tho for the moſt part unhappily ex- | 
ercis d in the Factions of Ghibelizsand Guelphs, Neri and Bianchi, that == 
divided = 
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Crap. II. divided all Italy; but ſince the introduction of Filmer's divine Abſolute 
WY Monarchy, all Power, Vertue, Reputation and Strength, are utterly 
periſh'd from among them, and no man dares to oppoſe the publick Mif- 
chiefs. They uſually decide private Quarrels by Aſſaſſination or Poiſon; 
and in other reſpects they enjoy the happineſs of that Peace which is al- 
ways found within empty Walls and deſolated Countrys: And if this be 
according to the Laws of God and Nature, it cannot be deny'd, that 
Weakneſs, Ba ſeneſs, Cowardice, Deſtruction and Deſolation are ſo likewiſe, 
Theſe are the Bleſſings our well-natur*d Author would confer upon us; but 
if they were to be eſteem'd ſo, I cannot tell why thoſe that felt them, com. 
plain'd ſo much of em. Tacitus reciting what paſt in his time, and 
ſome what before (for want of a Chriſtian Spirit) in the bitterneſs of 
C. Tacit. 1.1. his Soul ſays, Nec unquam atrocioribus Populi Romani cladibus, magiſque 
jaſtis indiciis probatum eſt, non eſſe cure Deis ſecuritatem noſtram eſſe ultio. 
nem. Some thought that no Puniſhments could be juſtly deſerv'd by a 
People that had ſo much favour'd Vertue ; others, that even the Gods 
they ador'd, envied their Felicity and Glory; but all confeſs'd they were 
fallen from the higheſt pitch of human Happineſs into the loweſt degres 
of Infamy and Miſery : And our Author being the firſt that ever found Mi 
they had gain'd by the change, we are to attribute the diſcovery of ſo il 
great a Spirit to the excellency of his Wiſdom. If, ſuſpending my 
Judgment in this point, till it be prov'd by better Authority than his 
word, I in the mean time follow the opinion of thoſe who think Slavery 
dos naturally produce meanneſs of Spirit, with its worſt effect, flattery, 
which Tacitus calls fædum ſervitutis crimen; I muſt believe, that the Im- 
pudence of carrying it to ſuch a height, as to commend nothing in the 
moſt glorious Liberty, that made the moſt vertuous People in the 
world, but the ſhortneſs of its continuance, and to prefer the Tyran- 
ny of the baſeſt of Men, or worſt of Monſters, is peculiar to Filmer; 
and that their wickedneſs, which had never bin equal'd, is ſurpaſt by 
him, who recommends as the Ordinance of God, the Principles that cer- 
tainly produce them. 
But, ſays our Author, tho Rome was for a while miraculouſly upheld in 
Glory by a greater Prudence than its own, yet in a ſhort time, after manifoli 
Alterations, ſhe was ruin'd by her own hand. But *tis abſurd to ſay, that 
the overthrow of a Government, which had nothing of good in it, can 
be a ruin; or that the Glory in which it continu'd, had nothing of good 
in it; and moſt of all, that it could be ruin'd by no hands but its own, if 
that Glory had not bin gain'd,and immediatly or inſtrumentally ſupported 
by ſuch vertue and ſtrength as is worthily to be prefer'd before all other 
temporal Happineſs, and dos ever produce it. This ſhews that Liars 
ought to have good memorys. But paſſing over ſuch fooliſh Contradicti- Wl 
ons, I defire to know, how that Prudence, greater than its own (which 
till T am better inſorm'd, I muſt think to be inſeparably united to Juſtice 
and Goodneſs) came miraculouſly to ſupport a Government, which was 
not only evil in it ſelf, as contrary to the Laws of God and Nature; but 
ſo perpetually bent againſt that Monarchy, which he ſays is according to 
them, as to hate all Monarchs, deſpiſe all that would live under them, 
deſtroy as many of them as came within their reach; and make a Law by 
which any man was authoris'd to kill him, who ſhould endeavour to ſet Wn 
up this Divine Power among them. Moreover, no human Prudence pre- 
ſerv'd the Roman Glory but their own: the others directly ſet themſelves 


to oppoſe it, and the moſt * fell under it. We know of no Pru- 
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dence ſurpaſſing the human, unleſs it be the Divine: But the Divine Sæcr. 16. 
prudence did never miraculouſly exert it ſelf, except to bear witneſs to Wl 


the Truth, and to give authority to thoſe that announc'd it. If therefore 
the Glory of this Popular Government was miraculouſly ſupported by a. 
more than human Prudence, it was good in it felt; the Miracles done if 
favour of it did teftify it, and all that our Author fays againſt it is falſe 
and abominable. lakes, Mg 5 
If I lay aſide the word Miraculous, as put in by chance, twill be hard 
to know how God ( who in the uſual courſe of his Providence guides all 
things by ſuch a gentle and undiſcern'd Power, that oY ſeem to go on 
of J ſhould give ſuch vertue to this popular Government; 
and the Magiſtrats bred up under it, that the greateſt Monarchs of the 
Earth were as duſt before them, unleſs there had bin an excellency in 
their Diſciplin, far ſurpaſſing that of their Enemys ; or how that can be 
calpd ill in its Principle, and ſaid to comprehend no good, which God 
did ſo gloriouſly ſupport, and no man was ever able to reſiſt, This can- 
not be better anſwer'd than by our Author's Citation, Sai & ipſa Roma 
viribus rait ; That City which had overthrown the greateſt Powers of 
the World muſt, in all appearance, have laſted for ever, if their Vertue 
and Diſciplin had not decay*d, or their Forces bin turn'd againſt them- 
ſelves. If our Author therefore ſay true, the greateſt good that ever be- 
fel the Romans, was the decay of their Vertue and Diſciplin ; and the 
turning of their own Arms againſt themſelves, was not their Ruin but 
their Preſervation. | 

When they had brought the warlike Nations of Italy into ſubjeRion, 
or aſſociation ; often repreſt the fury of the Gauls, Cimbri and Teutons ; 
overthrown the Wealth, Power and Wit of Carthage, ſupported by the 
Skill, Induſtry and Valour of Hannibal and his brave Relations ; almoſt 
extirpated the valiant Spaniards, who would no other way be ſubdu'd ; 
defeated Philip, Perſes, Antiochus, Gentius, Syphax and Jugurtha; ſtruck 
an aw into Prolomy ; avoided the ſnares and poiſons of Mithridates; fol- 
low'd him in his Flights, reveng'd his Treacherys, and carry'd their vic- 
torious Arms beyond his conquer'd Kingdoms to the Banks of Thgrs : 
When neither the Revolt of their Italian Aſſociats, nor the Rebellion of 
their Slaves led by Spartacus (who in skill ſeems to have bin equal to 
Hannibal, and above him in Courage) could put a ſtop to their Victorys: 
When Greece had bin reduc'd to yield to a Vertue rather than a Power 
greater than their own, we may well ſay that Government was ſuppor= 
ted by a more than human prudence, which led them thro Vertue to a 
height of Glory, Power and Happineſs, that till that day had bin un- 
known to the World, and could never have bin ruin'd, if by the decay 
of that Vertue they had not turn'd their victorious Arms againſt them- 
ſelves. That City was a Giant that could die by no other hand than his 
own; like Hercules poiſon'd and driven into madneſs, aiter he had de- 
ſtroy*d Thieves, Monſters and Tyrants, and found nothing on the Earth 
able to reſiſt him. The wiſeſt of men in antient times, looking upon 
this as a point of more than human Perfection, thought or feign'd to 
think, that he was deſcended from the Gods, and at his death receiv'd 
into their number, tho perhaps Filmer would prefer a weak, baſe and 
effeminate Slave before him. The matter will not be much different, if 
we adhere to the foremention'd ſimilitude of the Arhletick Habit; for the 
jos . proceeds only from the perfection of it, and he who diſlikes it, 
muſt commend that Weakneſs and Vice which may periſh, but can ne- 
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Crap. II. ver be chang' d into any thing worſe than it ſelf, as thoſe that lie upon the 
LV Wpround can never fall. However this Fall of the Romans, which our 
Author, ſpeaking truth againſt his will, calls their Ruin, was into that 
which he recommends as the Ordinance of God: Which is as much as to 
ſay, that they were ruin'd when they fell from their own unnatural In. 
ventions to follow the Law of God and of Nature; that Luxury alſo 
thro which they fell, was the product of their Felicity; and that the Na. 
tions that had bin ſubdu'd by them, had no other way of avenging their 
Defeats, than by alluring their Maſters to their own Vices : This was the 
Root of their Civil Wars. When that proud City found no more reſi. 
ſtance, it grew * wanton, Honeſt Poverty became uneaſy, when Ho. 
nours were given toill-gotten Riches. This was ſo Monarchical, that a 
People infected with ſuch a Cuſtom muſt needs fall by it. They who by 
Vice had exhauſted their Fortunes, could repair them only by bringing their 
Country under a Government that would give impunity ro Rapine; and 
ſuch as had not Vertues to deſerve Advancement from the Senat and Peo. 
ple, would always endeavour to ſet up a Man that would beſtow the 
Honours due to Vertue, upon thoſe who would be moſt abjectly ſubſer. 
vient to his Will and Intereſts. When mens minds are filPd with this 
Fury, they ſacrifice the common Good to the advancement of their pri. 
vate Concernments. This was the temper of Catiline expreſt by Salluſ, 
Salluſt, Bell. Laxuria principi gravis, paupertas VIX 4 privato toleranda; and this put 
— him upon that deſperate extremity to ſay, Incendium meum ruins extin- 
guam. Others in the ſame manner being filld with the ſame rage, he 
could not want Companions in his moſt villanous Deſigns. Tis not long 
ſince a Perſon of the higheſt Quality, and no leſs famous for Learning and 
Wit, having obſerv'd the State of England, as it ſtood not many years 
ago, and that to which it has bin reduc'd ſince the year K as is 
thought very much by the Advice and Example of France, ſaid, That 
they were now taking a moſt cruel Vengeance upon us for all the Over- 
throws receiv'd from our Anceſtors, by introducing their moſt damna- 
ble Maxims, and teaching us the worſt of their Vices. Tis not for 
me to determin whether this Judgment was rightly made or not; for! 
intend not to ſpeak of our Affairs: but all Hiſtorians agreeing, that the | 
change of the Roman Government was wrought by ſuch means as I have 
mention'd ; and our Author acknowledging that change to have bin their | 
ruin, as in truth it was, I may juſtly conclude, that the overthrow of 
that Government could not have bin a ruin to them, but good for them, 
a 
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unleſs it had bin good; and that the Power which did ruin it, and was 
{ct up in the room of it, cannot have bin according to the Laws of Gol 
| or Nature, for they confer only that which is good, and deſtroy nothing 
that is ſo; but muſt have bin moſt contrary to that good which was over- 
thrown by it. 4 
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The beſt Governments of the World have bin compos d of A 


"a. 


” 


Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy: 


UR Author's cavils concerning I know not. what vulgar Opinions 
() that Democracys were introduc'd to curb Tyranny, deſerve no an- 
ſwer; for our queſtion is, Whether one form of Government be pre- 
ſcrib'd to us by God and Nature, or we are left according to our own un- 
derſtanding, to conſtitute ſuch as ſeem beſt to our ſelves. As for Demo- 
cracy, he may ſay what pleaſes him of it; and I. believe it can ſute only 
with the convenience of a ſmall Town, accompany'd with ſuchCircum- 
ſtances as are ſeldom found. But this no way obliges men to run into the 
other extreme, in as much as the variety of Forms between mere Demo- 
cracy and Abſolute Monarchy is almoſt infinite: And if I ſhould under- 
take to ſay, there never was a good Government in the world, that did 
not conſiſt of the three ſimple Species of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy and 
Democracy, I think I might make it good. This at the leaft is certain, 
that the Government of the Hebrews inſtituted by God, had a Judg, the 
great Sanhedrin, and General Aſſemblys of the People: Sparta had two 
Kings, a Senat of twenty eight choſen Men, and the like Aſſemblys: All 
the Dorian Citys had a chief Magiſtrat, a Senat, and occaſional Aſſem- 
blys: The Ionian, Athens, and others, had an Archon, the Areopagi; and 
all Judgments concerning matters of the greateſt importance, as well as 
the Election of Magiſtrats, were refer'd to the People. Rome in the be- 
ginning had a King and a Senat, whilſt the Election of Kings, and Judg- 
ments upon Appeals remain'd in the People; afterwards Conſuls repre- 
ſenting Kings, and veſted with equal Power, a more numerous Senat, 
and more frequent meetings of the People. Venice has at this day a 
Duke, the Senat of the Pregadi, and the Great Aſſembly of the Nobility, 
which is the whole City, the reſt of the Inhabitants being only Iacolæ, 
not Cives; and thoſe of the other Citys or Countrys are their Subjects, 
and do not participate of the Government. Genoa is govern'd in like man- 
ner: Luca not unlike to them. Germany is at this day govern'd by an 
Emperor, the Princes or great Lords in their ſeveral Precincts, the Citys 
by their own Magiſtrats, and by general Diets, in which the whole Pow- 
er of the Nation reſides, and where the Emperor, Princes, Nobility, and 
Citys have their places in perſon, or by their Deputys. All the Nor- 
thern Nations, which upon the diſſolution of the Roman Empire poſſeſt 
the beſt Provinces that had compos'd it, were under that form which is 
uſually call'd the Gothic Polity : They had King, Lords, Commons, 
Diets, Aſſemblys of Eſtates, Cortez, and Parliaments, in which the So- 
vereign Powers of thoſe Nations did reſide, and by which they were exer- 
cis d. The like was practis'd in Hungary, Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland; and if things are chang'd in ſome of theſe places within a few 
years, they mult give better proofs of having gain'd by the change than 
are yer ſeen in the World, before I think my ſelf oblig'd to change my 
opinion. - | 

Some Nations not liking the name of King, have given ſuch a power 
as Kings enjoy'd in other places to one or more Magiſtrats, either limited 
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Cane, II. to a certain time, or left to be perpetual, as beſt pleagd themſelves: 
ANIL Others approving the Name, made the Dignity purely elective. Some Ml 
have in their Elections principally regarded one Family as long as it lag. Wl 
ed: Others conſider'd nothing but the fitneſs of the Perſon, and re. 
ſerv*d to themſelves a Liberty of taking where they. pleas'd. Some have 
permitted the Crown to be hereditary as to its ordinary courſe; but 
reſtrain'd the Power, and inſtituted Officers to inſpect the Proceedings : 
of Kings, and to take care that the Laws were not violated : Of this ſort 
were the Ephori of Sparta, the Maires du Palais, and afterwards the Con. 
ſtable of France; the Juſticia in Arragon; the Rijcſhofmeiſter in Denmark. 
the High Steward in England; and in all places ſuch Aſſemblys as are be. 
fore mention'd under ſeveral names, who had the Power of the whole Na. 
tion. Some have continu'd long, and it may be always in the ſame form 
others have chang'd it: Some being incens'd againſt their Kings, as the 
Romans exaſperated by the Villanys of Tarquin, and the Taſcans by the 
Crueltys of Merent ius, aboliſh'd the name of King: Others, as Athens, Sici. 
on, Argos, Corinth, Thebes, and the Latins, did not ſtay for ſuch extremitys; 
but ſet up other Governments when they thought it beſt for themſelves, 
and by this conduct prevented the evils that uſually fall upon Nations, 
when their Kings degenerate into Tyrants, and a Nation is brought to en-. 
ter into a War by which all may be loſt, and nothing can be gain*d which 
was not their own before. The Romans took not this ſalutary Courſe; 
the miſchief was grown up before they perceiv'd, or ſet themſelves 
againſt it; and when the effects of Pride, Avarice, Cruelty and Luft 
were grown to ſuch a height, that they could no longer be endur'd, they 
could not free themſelves without a War: and whereas upon other occa- 
ſions their Vitorys had brought them increaſe of Strength, Territory, 
and Glory; the only reward of their Vertue in this was, to be deliverd 
from a Plague they had unadviſedly ſuffer'd to grow up among them. 1 
confeſs this was moſt of all to be eſteem'd; for if they had bin over. 
thrown, their condition under Tarquin would have bin more intolerable 
| than if they had fallen under the power of Pirrhuas or Hannibal; and all their 
4 following Proſperity was the fruit of their recover'd Liberty : But it had 
Fi bin much better to have reform'd the State after the death of one of their 
good Kings, than to be brought to fight for their Lives againſt that abo. 
minable Tyrant. Our Author in purſuance of his averſion to all that is 
good, diſapproves this; and wanting reaſons to juſtify his diſlike, accor- 
ding to the cuſtom of Impoſtors and Cheats, has recourſe to the ugly 
terms of a Bach. door, Sedition, and Faction: as if it were not as juſt for a 
People to lay aſide their Kings when they receive nothing but evil, and 
can rationally hope for no benefit by them, as for others to ſet them up in 
expectation of good from them. Bur if the truth be examin'd, nothing 
will be found more orderly than the changes of Government, or of the 
| Perſons and Races of thoſe that govern'd, which have bin made by many 
N Nations. When Pharamond's Grandſon ſeem'd not to deſerve the Crown 
| he had worn, tlie French gave it to Meroveus, who more reſembled him 
in Vertue: In proceſs of time when this Race alſo degenerated, they were 
; rejected, and Pepin advanc'd to the Throne; and the moſt remote in 
| i blood of his Deſcendents having often bin prefer'd before the neareſt, and 
| 6 | Baſtards before the legitimate Iſſue, they were at laſt all laid aſide; and the 
| Crown remains to this day in the Family of Hugh Capet, upon whom it 
k | was beſtow*d on the rejection of Charles of Lorrain. In like manner the 


Caſtilians took Don Sancho ſirnam'd the Brave, ſecond Son to Alphonſo 1 
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The States of Arragos prefer'd Martin, Brother to John the firſt, before 
Mary his Daughter marry. to the Count de Foix, tho Females, were not 


} +45 


excluded from the Succeſſion; and the Houſe of Aaſtria now .£0J0y's that 
Crown from Jour Daughter to Ferdinand. In that and many other King- 
8 


doms, Baſtards have bin advanc'd before their legitimate Brothers, Fen- 
yy Count of Traſtamars, Baſtard to Alphonſo XI. King of Caſtile, receiv'd 
the Crown as a reward of the good Service he had done to his Country 
againſt his Brother Peter the Cruel, without any regard had to the Houſe 
of La Cerda deſcended from Alphonſo el Deſheredado, which to this day 
never enjoy'd any greater honour than that of Duke de Medina Celi. Not 
long after the Portugeſe conceiving a diſlike of their King Ferdinana, 
and his Daughter marry'd to John King of Caftile, rejected her and her 
Uncle by the Father's fide, and gave the Crown to John a Knight of Cala- 
trava, and Baſtard to an Uncle of Ferdinand their King. About the begin- 
ning of this age the Swedes depos'd their King Sigiſmund for being a Papiſt, 
and made Charles his Uncle King. Divers Examples of the like nature in 
England have bin already mention'd. All theſe tranſportations of Crowns 
were Acts perform'd by Aſſemblys of thethree Eſtates in the ſeveral King- 
doms, and theſe Crowns are to this day enjoy'd under Titles deriv'd 
from ſuch as were thus brought in by the depoſition or rejection of thoſe, 
who according to deſcent of blood had better Titles than the preſent Poſ- 
ſeſſors. The Acts therefore were lawful and good, or they can have 
no Title at all; and they who made *em, had a uſt power fo to do. 

If our Author can draw any advantage from the reſemblance of Re- 
gality that he finds in the Roman Conſuls and Athenian Archons, I ſhall 
without envy leave him the enjoyment of it ; but I am much miſtaken if 
that dos not prove my aſſertion, that thoſe Governments were compos'd of 
the three (imple ſpecies : for if the Monarchical part was in them, it cannot 
be deny'd that the Ariſtocratical was in the Senat or Areopagi, and the 
Democratical in the People. But he ought to have remember'd, that if 
there was ſomething of Monarchical in thoſe Governments when they are 
ſaid to have bin Popular, there was ſomething of Ariſtocratical and De- 
mocratical in thoſe that were calPd Regal; which juſtifys my propoſition 
on both ſides, and ſhews that the denomination was taken from the part 
that prevail'd: and if this were not ſo, the Governments of France, 


Spain, and Germany might be call'd Democracys, and thoſe of Rome and 


Athens Monarchys, becauſe the People have a part in the one, and an 
image of Monarchy was preſerv'd in the other. 

It our Author will not allow the caſes to be altogether equal, I think 
he will find no other difference, than that the Conſuls and Archons were 
regularly made by the Votes of the conſenting People, and orderly re- 
bgn'd their Power, when the time was expir'd for which it was given; 
whereas Tarquin, Dionyſius, Agathocles, Nabis, Phalaris, Ceſar, and al- 
molt all his Succeſſors, whom he takes for compleat Monarchs, came in 
by violence, fraud, and corruption, by the help of the worſt men, by 
the {laughter of the beſt, and moſt commonly (when the method was 


once eſtabliſh'd) by that of his Predeceſſor, who, if our Author ſays 


true, was the Father of his Country, and his alſo. This was the root 
and foundation of the only Government that deſerves praiſe: this is that 
which ſtampt the divine character upon Agathocles, Dionyſizs and Ceſar, 
and that had beſtow'd the ſame upon Marlins, Marius, or Catiline, it 
they had gain'd the Monarchys they n » ButTI ſuppoſe that ſuch as 

God 
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Wiſe, before Alphonſo ei Deſheredado, Son of the elder Brother; Ferdinand. Sect. 16. 
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Crap, II. God has bleſt with better judgment, and a due regard to Juſtice and 


9 


oy 
by the moſt deteſtable Villanys, came in by a 'vackavor 3 and that ſuch 
Magiſtrats as were orderly choſen by a willing People, were the true Shep. 
herds who came in by the gate of the Sheepfold, and might juſtly be 
calbd the Miniſters of God, ſo long as they perform'd their duty in pro- 
viding for the good of the Nations committed to their charge. 


Truth, will ſay, that all thoſe who have attain'd to ſuch greatneſs as de. 


Good Governments admit of Changes in the Super ſtructures, Whilſt 
the Foundations remain unchangeable. | 
F I go a ſtep farther, and confeſs the Romans made ſome changes in 
the outward Form of their Government, I may fafely ſay they did 
well in it, and proſper'd by it. After the Expulſion of the Kings, the 


Power was chiefly in the Nobility, who had bin Leaders of the People ; 7 3 


but it was neceſſary to humble them, when they began to preſume too 


much upon the advantages of their Birth ; and the City could never have. 


bin great, unleſs the Plebeians who were the Body of it, and the main 
ſtrength of their Armys, had bin admitted to a participation of Ho- 
nours, This could not be done at the firſt : They who had bin ſo vilely 
oppreſt by Tarquin, and haraſs'd with making or cleanſing Sinks, were 
not then fit for Magiſtracys, or the Command of Armys : but they could 
not juſtly be excluded from them, when they had men who in courage 
and conduct were equal to the beſt of the Patricians ; and it had bin ab- 
ſurd for any man to think it a diſparagement to him to marry the Daugh- 
ter of one whom he had obey'd as Dictator or Conſul, and perhaps fol. 
low'd in his Triumph. Rome that was conſtituted for War, and fought 
its Grandeur by that means, could never have arriv'd to any conſiderable 
height, if the People had not bin exercis'd in Arms, and their Spirits 
rais'd to delight in Conqueſts, and willing to expoſe themſelves to the 
greateſt fatigues and dangers to accompliſh them. Such men as theſe 
were not to be us'd like Slaves, or oppreſt by the unmerciful hand of Uſu- 
rers. They who by their ſweat and blood were to defend and enlarge 
the Territorys of the State, were to be convinc'd they fought for them- 
ſelves ; and they had reaſon to demand a Magiſtracy of their own, veſted 
with a Power that none might offend, to maintain their Rights, and to 
protect their Familys whilſt they were abroad in the Armys. Theſe 
were the Tribuns of the People, made, as they call'd it, Sacroſancti or 
inviolable; and the creation of them was the moſt conſiderable Change 
that happen'd till the time of Marius, who brought all into diſorder. 
The creation or abolition of Military Tribuns with Conſular Power, 
ought to be accounted as nothing; for it imported little whether that Au- 
thority were exercis'd by two, or by five: That of the Decemviri was as 
little to be regarded: they were intended only for a Year ; and tho new 
ones were created for another, on pretence the Laws they were to 
frame could not be brought to perfection in ſo ſhort a time, yet they were 
ſoon thrown down from the Power they uſurp'd, and endeavour'd to 


retain contrary to Law: The creation of Dictators was no novelty, they 
were 
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were made occaſionally from the beginning, and never otherwiſe than SEC r. 1) 


occaſionally, till Julius Ceſar ſubverted all order, and invading that ſu- 
preme Magiſtracy by force &, uſurp'd the Right which belong'd to all. 
This indeed was a mortal Change even in root and principle. All other 
Magiſtrats had bin created by the People for the publick good, and al- 


ways were within the power of thoſe that had created them. But Ceſar 
coming in by force, ſought only the ſatisfaction of his own raging Ambi- 


tion, or that of the Soldiers, whom he had corrupted to deſtroy their 


Country ; and his Succeſſors governing for themſelves by the help of the 
like Villains, perpetually expos'd the Empire to be ravag'd by them. 
But whatever opinion any man may have of the other Changes, I dare 
affirm, there ate few or no Monarchys (whoſe Hiſtorys are ſo well 
known to us as that of Rome) which have not ſuffer d Changes incompa- 
rably greater and more miſchievous than thoſe of Rome whilſt it was free. 
The Macedonian Monarchy fell into pieces immediately after the death of 
Alexander : Tis thought he periſh'd by Poiſon : His Wives, Children 
and Mother, were deſtroy'd by his own Captains: The beſt of thoſe 
who had eſcap'd his fury, fell by the Sword. of each other. When the 
famous Argyraſpides might have expected ſome Reward of their labours, 
and a little reſt in old age, they were maliciouſly ſent into the Eaſt by An- 
tigonus, to periſh by hunger and miſery, after he had corrupted them to 
betray Eamenes, No better fate attended the reſt ; all was in confuſion, 
every one follow'd whom he pleas'd, and all of them ſeem'd to be filPd 
with ſuch a rage, that they never ceas'd from mutual ſlaughters till they 
were conſum'd; and their Kingdoms continu'd in perpetual Wars againſt 
each other, till they all fell under the Roman Power. The fortune of 
Rome was the ſame after it became a Monarchy : Treachery, Murder and 
Fury, reign'd in every part; there was no Law but Force; he that could 
corrupt an Army, thought he had a ſufficient Title to the Empire : by 
this means there were frequently three or four, and at one time thirty ſe- 
veral Pretenders, who call'd themſelves Emperors ; of which number he 
only reign'd that had the happineſs to deſtroy all his Competitors ; and he 
himſelf continu'd no longer than till another durſt attempt the deſtruction 
of him and his Poſterity. In this ſtate they remain d, till the waſted and 


bloodleſs Provinces were poſſeſt by a multitude of barbarous Nations. 


The Kingdoms eſtabliſh'd by them enjoy d as little Peace or Juſtice ; that 
of France was frequently divided into as many parts as the Kings of Mero. 
veus or Pepin's Race had Children, under the names of the Kingdoms of 
Paris, Orleans, Soiſſons, Arles, Burgundy, Auſtraſia, and others: Theſe 
were perpetually vex*d by the unnatural fury of Brothers or neareſt Rela- 
tions, whilſt the miſerable Nobility and People were oblig'd to fight up- 
on their fooliſh Quarrels, till all fell under the power of the ſtrongeſt, 
This miſchief was in ſome meaſure cur'd by a Law made in the time of 
Hugh Capet, that the Kingdom ſhould no more be divided: But the Ap- 
panages, as they call them, granted to the King's Brothers, with-the 16. 
veral Dukedoms and Earldoms erected to pleaſe them and other great 
Lords, produc'd frequently almoſt as bad effects. This is teſtify'd by the 
deſperate and mortal Factions, that went under the names of Bargandy and 
Orleans, Armagnac and Orleans, Montmorency and Guiſe: Theſe were fol- 
low'd by thoſe of the League, and the Wars of the Hugonors - They 
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were no ſooner finiſh?d by the taking of Rochel, but new ones began by 
the Intrigues of the Duke of Orleans, Brother to Lewis the 13th, and his 


Mother; and purſu'd with that animoſity by them, that they put them. 


ſelves under the protection of _— To which may be added, that the 
Houſes of Conde, Soiſſons, Montmorency, Guiſe, Vendoſme, Angouleme, 
Boaillon, Rohan, Longueville, Rochefocault, Epernon, and I think I may 
ſay every one that is of great eminency in that Kingdom, with the Citys 
of Paris, Bourdeaux, and many others, in the ſpace of theſe laſt fifty 
years, have ſided with the perpetual Enemys of their own Country. 
Again, other great Alterations have happen'd within the ſame King. 
dom: The Races of Kings four times wholly chang'd : Five Kings de. 
pos'd in leſs than 150 Years after the death of Charles the Great: The 
Offices of Maire du Palais, and Conftable, erected and laid afide : The 
great Dukedoms and Earldoms, little inferior to Sovereign Principalitys, 
eſtabliſh'd and ſuppreſt: The deciſion of all Cauſes, and the execution of 
the Laws, plac'd abſolutely in the hands of the Nobility, their Deputys, 
Seneſchals, or Vice-Seneſchals, and taken from them again: Parliaments 
ſet up to receive Appeals from the other Courts, and to judg ſovereignly 
in all caſes, expreſly to curb them : The Power of theſe Parliaments, at- 
ter they had cruſh'd the Nobility, brought ſo low, that within the laſt 
twenty years they are made to regiſter, and give the Power of Laws, to 
Edits, of which the Titles only are read to them; and the General Aſ. 
ſemblys of Eſtates, that from the time of Pepin had the Power of the 
Nation in their hands, are now brought to nothing, and almoſt forgotten, 
Tho J mention theſe things, *tis not with a defign of blaming them, 
for ſome of them deſerve it not; and it ought to be conſider'd, that the 
Wiſdom of man is imperte&, and unable to foreſee the Effects that may 
proceed from an infinite variety of Accidents, which according to Emer- 
gences, neceſſarily require new Conſtitutions, to prevent or cure the mif- 
chiefs ariſing from them, or to advance a good that at the firſt was not 
thought on : And as the nobleſt work in which the Wit of man can be 
EXercis'd, were (if it could be done) to conſtitute a Government that 
{hould laft for ever, the next to that is to ſute Laws to preſent Exigences, 
and fo much as 1s in the power of man to foreſee : And he that ſhould 
reſolve to perſiſt obſtinately in the way he firſt enter d upon, or to blame 
thoſe who go out of that in which their Fathers had walk'd, when they 
find it neceſſary, dos as far as in him lies, render the worſt of Errors 
perpetual. Changes therefore are unavoidable, and the Wit of man can 
go no farther than to inſtitute ſuch, as in relation to the Forces, Manners, 
Nature, Religion or Interefts of a People and their Neighbours, are 
ſutable and adequate to what is ſeen, or apprehended to be ſeen: And he 
who would oblige all Nations at all times to take the ſame courſe, would 
prove as fooliſh as a Phyſician who ſhould apply the ſame Medicin to all 
Diſtempers, or an Architect that would build the ſame kind of Houſe for 
all Perſons,” without conſidering their Eſtates, Dignitys, the number of 
their Children or Servants, the Time or Climate in which they live, 
and many other Circumſtances ; or, which is, if poſſible, more ſottiſh, 
a General who ſhould obſtinately reſolve always to make War in the ſame 
way, and to draw up his Army in the fame form, without examining the 
nature, number and ftrength of his own and his Enemys Forces, or the 
advantages and diſadvantages of the Ground. But as there may be ſome 
univerfat Rules in Phyſick, Architecture and Military Diſciplin, from 
which men ought nevcr to depart ; fo there are ſome in Politicks 17 
| T w hic 
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which ouphitalwyso be obferv': tn wiſe Legiſlators ifhering 


VVV 
the Tena er the L/ given to che Mrelltes init 0 10 tice, Ch: ey 
and Truth, Which having ies rot in God,'ts ſub cto N hange, left them 
the liberty of having Judges or no Judges, Kings or no Kings, or to give the 
Sovereign Power to High Prieſts or Captains, as beſt pleas'd themſelves; 


and heMiſchiefs they afterwards ſufſer'd, proceeded notſimply from chang- 
ing, but changing for the worſe, The like judgment may be made of the 
Alterations that have. happen'd in other places. 8 70 who aim at the 
publick Good, and 8 inſtitute meaus proportionable and adequate to 
the attainment of it, deſerve praiſe ; and thoſe only are to be diſlik*d, 
who either fooliſhly or malicioufly ſet up a corrupt private Intereſt in one 
or a few men. Whoſoever therefore would judg of the Roman Changes, 
may ſee, that expelling rhe pe wo creating Conſuk, abating the vio- 
lence of Uſurers, admitting Plebezans to marry with the Patriciahs, ren- 
dring them capable of Magiftracys, Gedecke Colonys, dividing Lands 
gaind from their Enemys, erecting Tribuns to defend the Rights of the 
Commons, appointing the Drcemviri to regulate the Law, and abrogating 
their Power when they abus d it, creating Dictators and Military Tri- 
buns with a Confular Power, as occaſions requir'd; they acted in the 
face of the Sun for the good of the Publick ; and ſuch Acts having ung 
produc d Effects ſutable to the rectitude of their Intentions, they confe- 
quently deſerve praiſe. But when another Principle began to govern, all 
things were chang'd ina very different manner: Evil Deſigns, tending only 
to the advancement of private Intereſts, were carry*d on in the dark by 
means as wicked as the end. If TYq4iz when he had a mind to be King, 
poiſon'd his firſt Wife and his Brother, 8 an inceſtuous Mar- 


riage with his ſecond by the death of her firſt Husband, murder'd her Fa- 
ther and the beſt men in Rome, yet Ceſar did worſe: He favour'd Catiline 
and his viltanous Aﬀociats, brib'd and corrupted Magiſtrats; conſpir'd 
with Craſſus and 40 P continu'd in the Command of an Army beyond 
the time preſcrib'd by Law, and turn'd the Arms with which he had bin 
intruſted for the ſervice of the Commonwealth, to the deſtruction of it; 
which was rightly repreſented by his Dream, that he had conſtuprated 
his Mother: In the like manner when O#avias, Antonius and Lepidas, 
divided the Empire, and then quarrel'd among themſelves ; and when 
Galba, Ortho, Viteilius and Ve A ſet up Partys in ſeveral Provinces, all 
was manag'd with Treachery, Fraud and Cruelty ; nothing was intended 
but the advancement of one Man, and the Recompence of the Villains 
that ſerv'd him : And when the Empire had ſuffer'd infinite Calamitys 
by pulling down or rejecting one, and ſetting up another, it was for the 
molt part difficult to determin who was the worſt of the two ; or whe- 
ther the ROY ſide had gain'd or loſt by their Victory. The queſtion 
therefore upon which a Judgment may be made to the praiſe or diſpraiſe 
of the Roman Government, before or after the loſs of their Liberty, 
oughr not to be, Whether either were ſubjecł to changes, for neither they 
nor any thing under the Sun was ever exempred from them; but whether 
the Changes that trappen'd after the eſtabliſhment of Abſolute Power in 
the Emperors, did not ſolely proceed from Ambition, and tend to the 
publick Ruin: whereas thoſe Alterations related by our Author concern- 
tng Conſuls, Dictators, Decemviri, Tribunes and” Laws, were far more 
rafe, leſs violent, tending to, and FREY the publick Good, and there- 

fore 
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Char. II. fore deſerving praiſe. The like having bin prov'd hy the Examples of. 
LY W other Kingdoms, and might be. farther confirm d by many more, which, 
dn account of brevity L omit, is in my opinion ſufficient to maniſeſt, that 
whilſt the Foundation and Principle of a Government remains good, the 
Superſtructures may be chang d according to occaſions, without any pre- 


judiceto it. . 


. 
>. 4 


. ” 2 


f , "Laois 
Xenophon in blaming the Diſorders of Democracys, 
favours Ariſtocracys, not Monarchys, 


N the next place our Author introduces Xenophon diſallowing Popul Wiſh 
Governments : Cites Rome and Athens as Places where the beſt Men 
thriv'd morſt, and the worſt beſt ; and condemns the Romans for making it 


"1 capital to paſs Sentence of Death, Baniſhment, loſs of Liberty, or Stripes Wl 
4 upon any Citizen o Rome. But leſt his Fraud in this ſhould be detected, 
[it he cites no preciſe Paſſage of any Author, alledges few Examples, and 
5 thoſe miſtaken ; never tells us what that Law was, when made, or where 
1 to be found : whereas hope to prove, that he has upon the whole mat- 
"ot! | ter abominably prevaricated, and advanc'd things that he knows to be ; 
13 either impertinent or falſe. 1 | g 
Wl: 1. To this end we are in the firſt place to conſider, whether Xenophon Wl 
it ſpeaks of Popular Governments ſimply, or comparatively : if ſimply, 
73 tis confeſt that a pure Democracy can never be good, unleſs for a ſmall 
i Town ; if comparatively, we muſt examin to what he compares it: We 


— 
— 2 
2 — 


WW | are ſure it was not to Abſolute Monarchy ; there was no ſuch thing a- 
1 mongſt the Greeks eſtabliſh'd by Law : The little Tyrants who had en-. 
ſlav'd their own Countrys, as Jaſon, Phæreus, Phalaris, and the like, 

had nopretence to it, and were accounted as the worſt of Beaſts : None 
but ſuch as in all beſtiality were like to em, did ever ſpeak or think well 
of them. Xenophon's Opinion in this point, may be eaſily found out by 
what paſs'd between his Maſter Plato and the Sicilian Tyrant; and the 
matter will not be mended by referring to his own experience: He had 
ſeen the vaſt Monarchy of Perſia torn in pieces by the fury of two Bro- al 
thers, and more than a million of men brought to fight upon their private a 
quarrel : Inſtead of that Order, Stability and Strength which our Author Wn 
aſcribes to Abſolute Monarchy as the effect of Wiſdom and Juſtice, he 
knew, that by filling one man with pride and cruelty, it brought unſpeak- Ml 
able miſerys upon all others, and infected em with all the Vices that ac 
company Slavery: Men liv'd like Fiſhes, the great ones devour'd the 
ſmall ; and as appear'd by Tiſſaphernes, Pharnabazas, and others with Wi 
whom he had to deal, the worſt and baſeſt were made to be the greateſt: 
The Satrapes inſulted over thoſe of meaner rank, with an inſolence and 
cruelty that equal'd the depth of their ſervil ſubmiſſion to their proud 
Maſter. Luxury and Avarice reign'd in all: many great Nations wer: Wl 
made to live for the ſervice of one man, and to foment his Vices. This 
produc'd weakneſs and cowardice ; no number of thoſe Slaves were able 
to ſtand againſt a few free Grecians. No man knew this better than X*- 
nophon, who. after the death of Cyras the younger, and the treacherous 


i murder of Clearchas, and other. Officers that commanded the Greeks who Wl 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


had ſerv'd him, 
thouſand foot, and paſſed over the bellys of all that dar'd to oppoſe him. 


He would never have ſpent his life in exciting his Country men to at- 
tempt the Conqueſt of Aſia, nor perſuaded Ageſilaus to put himſelf at 
the head of the Enter prize, if he had thought there was ſuch admirable 
Order, Stability and Strength in that Monarchy, and in the Greets no- 
thing but giddineſs of Spirit, and ſo much Learning as made them ſeditious: 
Nor could he, being a wiſe man and an excellent Captain, have conceiv'd 
ſuch a deſign, if he had not by experience found that Liberty inſpir'd his 
Country men with ſuch ſolid Vertue, and produc'd ſuch Stability, good 
Order and Strength, that with ſmall numbers of them he might hope to 
overthrow the vain Pomp of the Barbarians, and to poſſeſs himſelf of their 
Riches, tho they could bring more than a hundred men to fight againſt 
one; which Deſign being interrupted in his time by domeſtick Wars, 
was ſoon after his death accompliſh'd by Alexander, 

But that Xenophon's meaning may be better underſtood, *tis good to 
conſider, that he ſpoke of ſuch Governments as were then in uſe among 
the Greets; which tho mix'd, yet took their denomination from the pre- 
vailing part: ſo that the Dorians, who plac'd the Power chiefly in the 
hands of a few choſen men, were ſaid to be govern'd Ariſtocratically; 
and the Ionians giving more Power to the common People, Democrati- 
cally: And he, tho an Ionian, either thro friendſhip to Ageſilaus, con- 
verſation with the Spartans, or for other reaſons beſt known to himſelf, 
prefer'd the Government of Sparta, or ſome other which he thought he 
could frame, and deſir'd to introduce, before that of Athens; as Cimon, 
Thucydides, and many other excellent men of that City are ſaid to have 
done: And if I acknowledg they were in the right, and that Athens was 
more ſubject ro diſorder, and had leſs Stability than Sparta, I think it will 
be of little advantage to Abſolute Monarchy, Ek 

2. The Athenians did baniſh ſome worthy men, and put others to 
death; but our Author, like the Devil, never ſpeaking truth, unleſs to 
turn it into a lie, prevaricates in his report of them. T he temporary ba- 
niſhment, which they call'd Oftraci/m, was without hurt or diſhonour, 
never accounted as a Puniſhment, nor intended for any other end, than to 
put a ſtop to the too eminent greatneſs of a man, that might prove dange- 
rous to the City; and ſorne excellent Perſons who fell under it, were ſoon 
recall'd, and brought home with glory. But I am not ſolicitous whether 
that reaſon be ſufficient to juſtify it or not: We are upon a general Theſes 
relating to the Laws of God and Nature; and if the Athenians, by a 
fancy of their own, did make an imprudent uſe of their Liberty, it can- 
not prejudice the publick Cauſe. They who make the worſt of it can 
only ſay, that by ſuch means they, for a time, depriv*d themſelves of the 
benefits they might have receiv'd from the Vertues of ſome excellent men, 
to the hurt of none but themſelves; and the application of it as an in- 
juſtice done to Themiſtocles, is abſolutely falſe; He was a man of great Wit, 
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Induſtry and Valour, but of uncertain Faith, too much addicted to his Flut. in vic. 


own Intereſt, and held a moſt dangerous Correſpondence with the Per- 
ans, who then threaten'd the deſtruction of Greece. Thro envy and 
ſpite to Ariſtides, and to increaſe his own Power, he rais'd dangerous 
Factions in the City, and being ſummon'd to render an account of his Pro- 
ceedings, he declin'd the Judgment of his Country, fled to their Enemys, 
and juſtly deſery'd the Sentence pronounc'd againſt him. Some among 
them were unjuſtly put to death, and above all Sorrates; but the People, 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


I. who, deceiv'd by falſe Witneſſes, (againſt whom neither the Laws of 


God or Man have ever preſcrib'd a ſufficient defence) had condemyq 
him, did ſo much lament their Crime, when the truth was diſcoverq 
to them, that I doubt whether a more righteous Judgment had given bet. 
ter teſtimony of their righteous Intentions. But our Author's impudence 
appears in the higheſt exceſs, in imputing the death of Phocion to the po. 
pular State of Athens: Their Forces had bin broken in the Sicilian War; 
the City taken, and the principal Men ſlain by Lyſander; the remains of 
the moſt Worthy deſtroy'd by the thirty Tyrants ſet up by him; their 
ill-recover'd Liberty overthrown by the Macedonians, and the death of 
Phocion compaſt by Polyperchon, who with Foreign Soldiers, Slaves, Va. 
gabonds, and Outlaws, overpower*d the People. 26 

The proceedings of Rome may be more compleatly juſtiſy*d : Coriola 
uus was duly condemn'd, he ſet too great a price upon his own Valour, 
and arrogated to himſelf a Power in Rome, which would hardly have 
bin indur'd in Corioli: His violence and pride overbalanc'd his Services; 
and he that would ſubmit to no Law, was juſtly driven out from the So- 
ciety which could ſubſiſt only by Law. Quintius was not unlike him, 
and Manlias C apitolinas far worſe than either, Their Vertues were not 
to be conſider'd when they departed from them. Conſideration ought to 
be had of human frailty, and ſome indulgence may be extended to thoſe 
who commit Errors, after having done important Services ; but a State 
cannot ſubſiſt, which compenſating evil Actions with good, gives impu. 
nity to the moſt dangerous Crimes, in remembrance. of any Services 
whatever. He that dos well, performs his Duty, and ought always to 
do ſo: Juſtice and Prudence concur in this ; and *tis no leſs juſt than pro- 
fitable, that every Action be conſider'd by it ſelf, and ſuch a reward or 
1 allotted to it, as in nature and proportion it beſt de- 
er ves. 

This, as I ſuppoſe, is enough for their Caſes; but relates not to thoſe 
of Mamercus, Camillus, Livius Salinator, and Emylins Paulus; their Ver- 
tue was compleat, they were wrongfully ſentenc'd. But the beſt Princes, 
Senat or People that ever was in the world, by the deceit of evil men, 
may and have bin drawn out of the way of Juſtice : Yet of all the States 
that are known to us, none was ever ſo free from Crimes of malice and 
wilful injuſtice ; none was ever guilty of ſo few Errors as that of Rome; 
and none did ever give better teſtimonys of Repentance, when they were 


diſcover'd, than the Romans did by the Veneration they ſhew'd to thoſe 


worthy Perſons, and the Honors they conſer d upon them afterwards. 


Mamercus was made Dictator, to repair the unjuſt mark of Infamy laid 


upon him by the Cenſors. Camillas being recall'd from his baniſhment, 
often enjoy'd the ſame honour, and died the moſt reverenc'd Man that had 
ever bin in that City. Livius Salinator was not only made Conſul aſter 
he had bin find, but the People (as it were to expiate the guilt of havin 

condemn'd him) ſuffer'd that aſperity of ſpeech and manners, whic 

might have perſuaded ſuch as had bin leſs confident of his Vertue and 
their own, that he deſir'd to be reveng'd, tho it were with the ruin of the 
City. They dealt in the like manner with Paulus Emylias, repairing the 
injury of a Fine unduly impos'd. Their generoſity in leaving the Tri- 
buns in the Forum, with their Accuſation againſt Scipio Africanus, and 
follow ing him to celebrate an annual Sacrifice in the Capitol, in comme- 
moration of his victory againſt Hannibal, was no leſs admirable than the 
greatneſs of his mind, who thought his Vertue ſhould be ſo well known, 
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that no account ought to be expected from him; which was an Error SEcT. 18. = 


Commonwealth. The Laws that aim at the publick Good, make no di- = 
ſtinction of Perſons; and none can be exempted from the Penaltys of f 
them, otherwiſe than by approv'd Innocence, which cannot appear with- i 
out a Trial: He that will not bend his mind to them, ſhakes off the e- | 
| quality of a Citizen, and uſurps a Power above the Law, to which no | | 
man ſubmits upon any other condition, than that none ſhould be exemp- 
ted from the power of it. And Scipio being the firſt Roman that thus 
diſdain'd the Power of the Law, I do not know whether the prejudice 
brought upon the City by ſo dangerous an Example, did not outweigh all 
the Services he had done : Nevertheleſs the people conterited with his re- 
tirement to his own houſe, and afterwards convinc'd of his Innocence, 
would probably (if he had not dy'd in a few months) have brought him 


back with the Honours that Fate reſerv'd for his aſhes. 
I do not at preſent remember any other eminent men, who can be ſaid 


in any reſpe& to have thriv'd il, whilſt the People and Senat of Rome 
ated freely; and if this be not ſufficient to clear the point, I deſire to 
know the names of thoſe worſt men that thrivꝰd beſt. If they may have 
bin judg'd to thrive, who were frequently advanc'd to the ſupreme Ma- 
giſtracys, and enjoy'd the chief Honors; I find no men ſo eminent as 
Brutus, Publicola, Quintius Cincinnatus, and Capitolinus, the two Fabii 
ſirnam'd Maximi, Corvinus, Torquatus, Camillus, and the like: and if 
theſe were the worſt Men that Rome produc'd in thoſe Ages, Valor, 
Wiſdom, Induſtry in the Service of their Country, and a moſt intire 1 
Love to it, muſt have bin the worſt of qualitys; and I preſume our Author | 
may have thought them ſo, ſince they were invincible obſtacles to the in- 14 
traduction of that Divine Monarchy which Appius Claudius the Decem- kt | | 
vir, Manlius Capitolinus, Spurias Caſſius, Sp. Melias, and ſome others | | 
may bethought to have affected. - 

I However, theſe inſtances are not to be underſtood as they are fimply 
ia themſelves, but comparatively with what has happen'd in other places 
under abſolute Monarchys : for our inquiry is not after that which is per- 
fect, well knowing that no ſuch thing is found among men ; but we ſeek 
that human Conſticution which is attended with the leaſt, or the moſt 
pardonable tinconveniences. And if we find that in the ſpace of three 
hundred years, while the Senat, People, and legally created Magiſtrats 
= govern'd Rome, not one worthy Man was put to death, not above five 
or {ix condemn'd to Fines by the beguil'd People, and thoſe injurys re- 
pair'd by the moſt honourable ſatisfaction that could be given; ſo that 
Vertue continu'd ever flouriſhing ; the beſt men that could be found were 
put into the chief Commands, and the City was fill'd with more excel- | 
lent men than were ever known to be in any other place: And on the 4 
other ſide, if the Emperors ſo ſoon as the Government was chang'd, made | W 1 
it their buſineſs to deſtroy the beſt, and fo far ſucceeded in their deſign, 
that they left none; and never fail'd to advance the worſt, unleſs it fell 

out as to Queen Katherine de Medicis, who is ſaid never to have done any 

good but by miſtake, and ſome few may have prov'd better than was in- 

rended ; it will appear, that our Author's Aſſertions are in the utmoſt de- 
gree falſe. Of this we need no better witneſs than Teri. The Civil 

Wars, and the Proſcriptions upon which he touches, are juſtly to be at- 

tributed to that Monarchy which was then ſetting up, the only queſtion 

being who ſhould be the Monarch, when the Liberty was already over- 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


HAP. II. thrown. And if any eminent Men eſcap'd, it was much againſt the will 
LS of thoſe who had afar d the Power: He acknowledges his Hiſtorys to be 


Salluſt. Bell. 
Catilin. 


2 continu'd relation of the ſlaughter of the moſt illuſtrious Perſons, and 
that in the times of which he writes, Vertue was attended with certain 
deſtruction. After the death of Germanicus and his eldeſt Children, Yate. 
ius Aſiaticus, Seneca, Corbulo, and an infinite number more who were 
thought moſt toreſemble them, found this to be true at the expence of 
their lives: Nero, in purſuance of the ſame tyrannical deſign, murder'd 
Helvidius and Thraſeas, that he might“ tear up Vertue by the roots : Domi. 
tian ſpar'd none willingly that had either Vertue or Reputation 3 and tho 
Trajan, with perhaps {ome other, might grow up under him in the re- 
mote Provinces, yet no good Man could eſcape who came under his eye, 
and was ſo eminent as to be obſerv'd by him. Whilſt theſe, who were 
thought to be the beſt Men that appear'd in the Roman Empire, did thrive 
in this manner, Sej anus, Macro, Narciſſus, Pallas, Tigellinus, Icetus, Vin. 
nius, Laco, and others like to em, had the power of the Empire in their 
hands. Therefore, unleſs Mankind has bin miſtaken to this day, and 
that theſe, who have hitherto bin accounted the worſt of Villains, were 
indeed the beſt Men in the world; and that thoſe deſtroy'd by them, 
who are thought to have bin the beſt, were truly the worſt, it cannot be 
deny*d that the beſt Men, during the Liberty of Rome, thriv'd beſt; that 
good Men ſuffer*d no indignity, unleſs by ſome fraud impos'd upon the 
well-meaning People ; and that ſo ſoon as the Liberty was ſubverted, the 
worſt men rw beſt. The beſt Men were expos'd to ſo many Calami« 
tys and Snares, that it was thought a matter of great wonder to ſee a 
vertuous man die in his bed : and if the account were well made, I think 
it might appear, that every one of the Emperors before Titas ſhed more 
noble and innocent Blood, than Rome and all the Commonwealths in the 
world have done, whilſt they had the free enjoyment of their own Liber- 
ty. But if any man in favour of our Author ſeeks to diminiſh the vaſt 
diſproportion between the two differing ſorts of Government, and imputes 
the diſorders that happen'd in the time of the Gracchi, and others, whilſt 
Rome was ſtrugling tor her Liberty, to the Government of a Common- 
wealth, he will find them no more to be compar'd with thoſe that fell out 
afterwards, than the railings of a turbulent Tribune againſt the Senat, 
to the Villanys and Crueltys that corrupted and diſpeopl'd the Provinces 
from Babylon to Scotland. And whereas the State never fail'd to recover 
from any diſorders, as long as the Root of Liberty remain*d untouch'd, 
and became more powerful and glorious than ever, even after the Wars 
of Marius and Hlla; when that was deſtroy'd, the City fell into a lan- 
guiſhing condition, and grew weaker and weaker, till that and the whole 
Empire was ruin'd by the Barbarians. 

3. Our Author, to ſhew that his memory 1s as good as his judgment, 
having repreſented Rome in the times of Liberty as a publick Slaughter- 
houſe, ſoon after blames the clemency of their Laws: whereas tis impoſſible 
that the ſame City could at the ſame time be guilty of thoſe contrary ex- 
tremitys; and no leſs certain, that it was perfectly free from them both. 
His aſſertion ſeems to be grounded upon Ceſar's Speech (related by Salluſt) 
in favour of Lentulus and Cethegus Companions of Catiline : but tho he 
there endeavour'd to put the beſt colour he could upon their cauſe, it ſig- 
nify'd only thus much, that a Roman Citizen could not be put to death, 
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without being heard in publick; which Law will diſpleaſe none that in Sxcr. 18, 


underſtanding and integrity may not be compar'd to Filmer and his Fol. 
lowers. is a folly to extend it farther ; for *tis eaſily prov d that there 
was always a power of putting Citizens to death, and that it was exer- 
cisꝰd when occaſion requir d. The Laws were the ſame in the time of 
the Kings, when that Office was executed by Conſuls, excepting ſuch 
changes as are already mention'd. The Lex perduellionis cited by Livy 
in the caſe of Horatius who had kill'd his Sifter,.continu'd in force from 
the foundation to the end of that Government: the condemnation was 
to death, the words of the Sentence theſe, Caput obnubito, infelici arbore 
reſte ſuſpendito; verberato intra Pomerium vel extra Pomeriam. He was 
try'd by this Law upon an appeal made to the People by his Father, 
and abſolv'd admiratione mag is virtutis quam jure cauſe; which could not 
have bin, if by the Law no Citizen might be put to death. The Sons 
of Bratus were condemn'd to death in publick, and executed with the 
Aquilii and Vitellii their Companions in the ſame Conſpiracy : Marlins 
Capitolinus was put to death by the vote of the People: Titus Manlius 
by the command of his Father Torquatus, for fighting without order: 
Two Legions were decimated by Appius Claudius: Spurias, Melias refu- 
ſing to appear before the Dictator, was kilPd by Servilias Ahala General 
of the Horſe, and pronounc'd jure cæſum Quintus Fabius was by Papi- 
rius the Dictator condemn'd to die, and could not have bin ſav*'d but by 
the interceſſion and authority of the People. If this be not ſo, I de- 
fire to be inform'd what the Senat meant by condemning Vero to be put 
to death more majorum, if more majorum no Citizen might be put to 
death: Why the Conſuls, Dictators, Military Tribuns, Decemviri, 
caus'd Rods and Axes to be carry d before them, as well within as with- 
out the City, if no uſe was to be made of em. Were they only vain 
Badges of a Power never to be executed ; or upon whom was the Supreme 
Power ſignify*d by them, to beexercis'd within and without the City, if 
the Citizens were not ſubje& to it ? ?Tis ſtrange that a man who had ever 


read a Book of matters relating to the Affairs of Rome, ſhould fancy theſe 


ol- Ito 


things; or hope to impoſe them upon the World, if he knew them to be 


fooliſh, falſe, and abſurd. But of all the marks of a moſt ſupine ſtupi- 
dity.that can be given by a man, I know none equal to this of our Au- 
thor, who in the ſame Clauſe wherein he ſays no Citizen could be put 
to death or baniſh'd, adds, that the Magiſtrats were upon pain of death 
forbidden to do it; for if a Magiſtrate might be put to death for baniſhing 
a Citizen, or cauſing him to be executed, a Citizen might be put to 
death; for the Magiſtrats were not Strangers, but Citizens. If this was 
not ſo, he muſt think that no Crime was capital, but the puniſhment of 
capital Crimes; or that no man was ſubject to the Supreme Power, but 
he that was created for the execution of it, Yet even this will not ſtop 
the gap ; for the Law that condemn'd the Magiſtrate to die, could be of 
no effect, if there were no man to execute it; and there could be none if 
the Law prohibited it, or that he Who did it was to die for it: And this 
goes on to infinity. For if a Magiſtrate could not put a Citizen to death, 
I ſuppoſe a Citizen could not put to death a Magiſtrate; for he alſo is a 
Citizen. So that upon the whole matter we may conclude, that Malice 
is blind, and that Wickedneſs is Madneſs. ?Tis hard to ſay more in praiſe 
of Popular Governments than will reſult from what he ſaysagainſt them: 
his reproaches are Praiſes, and his Praiſes reproaches. As Government is 
inſtituted for the preſervation of the Governed, the Romans were ſparing 
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Cir«p, H. of Blood; and are wiſely cortintended by Livyforit: Nullizanguans Pans. 
LIVNI 1 Plaruere «wp which' gentleneſs will never be'blamid;. untets: 
dy thoſe Who are Peas with nothing ſo much as the fury of choſe Mon- 
ſters, wo with the ruin of the beſt part of Mankind, uſurpid che domi. 
nion of that glorious City. But if the Romans were gentle in puniſning 
Offences, they were alfo diligent in preventing them: the excellence of 
their Diſciplin led rhe Youth to Vertue, and the Honors they recetv*d: for 
recompence confirm'd them in it. By this means many of em became 
Laws to themſelves; and they who were not the moſt ewoellent, were 
yet taught fo much of good, łhat they had a veneration for thoſe _ 
19 could not equal, which not only ferv d to incite them to do well accord. 
„ ing to their Talents, but kept them in fuch aw as to fear incurring their 
14 |: ill opinion by any bad action, as much as by rhe permlxy of che Law, 
Wl This integrity of manners made the Laws as it were uſeleſs; and w hilſt 
125.8 they ſeem'd to fleep, ignorant perſons thought there were none: But 
4 their Diſciplin being corrupted by 2 thoſe Vices came in which 
made way for the Monarchy ; and Wickedneſs being plac'd in the 
wi Throne, there was no fafety for any but fuch as would be of the fame 
7K ſpirit, and the Empire was rain'd by it. 
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5 That Corruption and Venality which is natural to Courts, 
„ is ſeldom found in Popular Governments. 


„ R Author's next work is, with that modeſty and truth which is 
3 natural to him, to impute Corruption and Venality to Common- 
IM: | wealths. He knows that Monarchys are exetnpted from thoſe evils, and 
1 has diſcover'd this truth from the integrity obſerv'd in the modern Courts 
161 of England, France, and Spain, or the more antient of Rome and Perſia : 
[hs But after many falſhoods in matter of fact, and miſrepreſentations of 
6016 that which is true, he ſhews that the Corruption, Venality, and Violence 
14 he blames, were neither the effects of Liberty, nor conſiſtent with it. 
Why | Cneius Manlius, who with his Aſiatic Army brought in the Luxury that 
Wilt | gave birth to thoſe miſchiefs, did probably follow the looſeneſs of his own 
14 diſpoſition; yet the beſt and wiſeſt men of that time knew from the be- 
1 ginning that it would ruin the City, unleſs a ſtop might be put to the 
10 courſe of that evil: But they ho had ſeen Kings under their feet, and 
. could no longer content themſelves with that equality which is neceſſary 
Ti among Citizens, fomented it as the chief means to advance their am- 
5 bitious deſigns. Tho Marius was rigid in his nature, and car'd nei- 
Kh; ther for Mony nor ſenſual Pleaſures, yet he favour'd thoſe Vices in others, 
Wile! and is ſaid to be the firſt that made uſe of em to his advantage. Catiline 
11480 was one of the leudeſt men in the world, and had no other way of com- 
1 0 paſſing his deſigns than by rendring others as bad as himſelf : and Ceſar 
1 ſet up his Tyranny by ſpreading that corruption farther than the others 
WI had bin able to do; and tho he, Caligula, and ſome others were ſlain, yet 
1 j the beſt men found it as impoſſible to reſtore Liberty to the City when it 
m4 was corrupted, as the worſt had done to ſet up a Tyranny whilſt the inte- 
ik grity of their manners did continue. Men have a ſtrange propenſity to 
i run into all manner of exceſſes, when plenty of means invite, and there 
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is no power to deter; of which the ſucceeding Emperors took advantage, 
and knowing that even their ſubſiſtence depended upon it, they thought 
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SECT. 19. 


themſelves oblig'd by intereſt as well as inclination to make Honors and 


Preferments the rewards of Vice: and tho it be not always true in the utmoſt 
extent that all men follow the example of the King; yet it is of great effica- 
cy: Tho ſome are ſo good that they will not be perverted,and others ſo bad 
that they will not be cortected; yet a great number dos always follow 
the courſe that is favour'd and rewarded by thoſe that govern, There 
were Idolaters doubtleſs among the Jews in the days of David and Heze- 
kiaþ; but they proſper'd better under Jeroboam and Ahab: England was 
not without Papiſts in the time of Queen Eli⁊abeth; but they thriv*d much 
better during the Reign of her furious Siſter, Falſe Witneſſes and Accu- 
ſers had a better trade under Tiberias, who calld them Cuſtodes Legum, 
than under Trajan who abhor'd them; and Whores, Players, and Fid- 
lers, with other ſuch Vermin, abounded certainly more when encourag'd 
by Nero, than when deſpis'd by Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. But as 
every one of theſe manifeſted what he was by thoſe he favor'd or pu- 
niſh'd, and that a man can only be judg'd by his principles or practices, 
he that would know whether abſolute Monarchys or mix'd Govern- 
ments do moſt foment or puniſh Venality and Corruption, ought to ex- 
amin the principle and practice of both, and compare them one with the 
other. Ea 

As to the Principle, the above-mention*'d Vices may be profitable to 
ptivate men, but they can never be ſo to the Government, if it be popu- 
lar or mix'd: No People was ever the better for that which renders them 
weak or baſe; and a duly created Magiſtracy, governing a Nation with 
their conſent, can have no intereſt diſtinct trom that of the Publick, or 
deſire to diminiſh the ſtrength of the People, which is their own, and by 
which they ſubſiſt. On the other (ide, the abſolute Monarch who go- 
verns for himſelf, and chiefly ſeeks his own preſervation, looks upon the 
ſtrength and bravery of his Subjects as the root of his greateſt danger, and 
frequently deſires to render them weak, baſe, corrupt, and unfaithful to 
each other, that they may neither dare to attempt the breaking of the 
Yoke he lays upon them, nor truſt one another in any generous deſign for 
the recovery of their Liberty. So that the ſame corruption which pre- 
ſerves ſuch a Prince, if it were introduc'd by a People, would weaken, if 
not utterly deſtroy them. 3 

Again, all things have their continuance from a principle in Nature ſu- 
table to their Original: all Tyrannys have had their beginnings from cor- 
reption. The Hiſtorys of Greece, Sicily, and Italy, ſhew that all thoſe 
who made themſelves Tyrants in ſeveral places, did it by the help of the 
worſt, and the ſlaughter of the beſt : Men could not be made ſubſervient 
to their Luſts whilſt they continu'd in their integrity; ſo as their buſineſs 
was to deſtroy thoſe who would not be corrupted, They mult therefore 
endeavour to maintain or increaſe the corruption by which they attain 
their greatneſs: If they fail in this point, they muſt fall as Targuin, 
Piſiſtratus, and others have done; but if they ſucceed ſo far that the vi- 
cious part do much prevail, the Government is ſecure, tho the Prince may 
be in danger. And the ſame thing dos in a great meaſure accidentally 
concuce to the ſafety of his Perſon: For they who for the moſt part are 
the Authors of great Revolutions, not being ſo much led by a particular 
hatred to the Man, as by a deſire to do good to the Publick, ſeldom ſet 
themſelves to conſpire againſt the Tyrant, unleſs he be altogether deteſta- 
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| Cnae. II. ble and intolerable, if they do not hope to overthrow the Tyranny, _ 
joe contrary is ſeen in all popular and woll. mix d Governments: they 
afe 6ver eſtabliſh'd by wiſe and good men, and can never be upheld other. 
, Wiſe than by Vertue: The worſt men always conſpiring againſt them, 
they muſt fall, if the beſt have not power * hi them. Whereſo. 
ever therefore a People is ſo govern d, the Magiſtrats will obviate afar 
off the introduction of Vices, which tend as much to the ruin of their 
Perſons and Government, as to the preſervation of the Prince and his. 
This is evidenc'd by experience. *Tis not eaſy to name a Monarch that 
had ſo many good qualitys as Julius Ctſar, till they were extinguiſh'd by 1 
his Ambition, which was inconſiſtent with them: He knew that his 
ſtrength lay in the corruption of the People, and that he could not accom. Ml 
pliſh his deſigns without increaſing it. He did not ſeek good men, hut 
by ſuch as would be for him; and thought none ſufficiently addicted to his 
Intereſts, but ſuch as ſtuck at the performance of no wickedneſs that he 
commanded : he was a Soldier according to Ceſar's heart who ſaid, 


Pettore ſi fratris gladium juguloq; parentis 
Condere me jubeas, gravidæve in viſcera partu 
Conjugis, invita perag am tamen omnia dextra, Lucan, 


And left ſuch as were devoted to him ſhould grow faint in Villany, he 
induſtriouſly inflam'd their fury: 


——=——Vult omnia Ceſar ; 
A ſe ſæva peti, unit premia Martis amari. Ib. 


Having ſpread this Poiſon amongſt the Soldiers, his next work was by cor- 
rupting the Tribuns to turn that Power to the deſtruction of the People, 
which had bin erected for their preſervation; and pouring the Treaſures 
he had gain'd by rapine in Gaul into the Boſom of Curio, made him 
an inſtrument of miſchief, who had bin a moſt eminent Supporter of the 
Laws. Tho he was thought to have affected the glory of ſparing Cato, 
and with trouble to have found that he deſpis'd life when it was to be ac- RE 
counted his gift; yet in ſuſpecting Bratus and Caſſius, he ſhew?d he could 
not believe that vertuous men who lov'd their Country could be his 
Friends. Such as carry on the like deſigns with leſs Valor, Wit, and | 
Generoſity of Spirit, will always be more bitterly bent to deſtroy all that 
are good, knowing that the deformity of their own Vices is render'd 
moſt manifeſt, when they are compar'd with the good qualitys of thoſe 
who are moſt unlike them; and that they can never defend themſelves 
againſt the ſcorn and hatred they incur by their Vices, unleſs ſuch a num- 
ber can be infected with the ſame, and made to delight in the recompences 
of iniquity that foment them, as may be able to keep the reſt of the Pco- 
ple in ſubjection. | = 
The ſame thing happens even when the Uſurpation is not ſo violent as 
that of Agathocles, Dionyſius, or the laſt King of Denmark, who in one 
day by the ſtrength of a mercenary Soldiery overthrew all the Laws of 
his Country: anda lawfully created Magiſtrate is forc*d to follow the ſame YZ 
ways as ſoon as he begins to affect a Power which the Laws do not confer 
upon him, I wiſh J could ſay there were few of theſe; but experience 
ſhews that ſuch a proportion of Wiſdom, moderation of Spirit, and 
Juſtice is requir'd in a ſupreme Magiſtrate, to render him . 4 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 131 
ſianted Power, as is ſeldom found. Man is of an aſpiring nature, and Sor. 19. 
12 to put too high a value upon himſelf; they who are 1210 above their LN 
Brethren, tho but a little, deſire to go farther ; and if they gain the name 
of King, they think themſelves wrong'd and degraded, when they are 
not ſuffer'd to do what they * pleaſe. In theſe things they never want 
Maſters; and the nearer they come to a Power that is not eaſily reſtrain'd 
by Law, the more paſſionately they defire to aboliſh all that oppoſes it: 
aad when their Hearts are fill'd with this fury, they never fail to chuſe 
S ſuch Miniſters as will be ſubſervient to their Will: and this is ſo well 
8 known, that thoſe only approach them who reſolve to be ſo. Their in- 
teereſts as well as their inclinations incite them to diffuſe their own manners 
as far as they can, which is no leſs than to bring thoſe who are under their 
= power to all that wickedneſs of which the nature of man is capable; and 
no greater teſtimony can be given of the efficacy of theſe means towards 
the utter corruption of Nations, than the accurſed effects we ſee of em in 
= our own and the neighboring Countrys. 3 
* Þ It may be ſaid that ſome Princes are ſo full of Vertue and Goodneſs, as 
not to deſire more power than the Laws allow, and are not oblig'd to chuſe 
ill men, becauſe they deſire nothing but what the beſt are willing to do. 
This may be, and ſometimes is: the Nation is happy that has ſuch a 
King; but he is hard to find, and more than a human Power is requir'd 
to keep him in ſo good a way. The ſtrength of his own affections will 
ever be againſt him: Wives, Children, and Servants will always join 
with thoſe Enemys that ariſe in his own breaſt to pervert him: if he has 
any weak ſide, any Luſt unſubdu'd, _7 will gain the victory. He has 
not ſearch'd into the nature of Man, who thinks that any one can reſiſt 
when he is thus on all ſides aſſaulted : Nothing but the wonderful and im- 
mediate power of God's Spirit can preſerve him; and to alledg it will be 
nothing to the purpoſe, unleſs it can be prov'd that all Princes are bleſt 
with ſuch an affiſtance, or that God has promis'd it to them and their 
Succeſſors for ever, by what means ſoever they came to the Crowns they 
enjoy. EE 
Nothing is farther from my intention than to ſpeak irreverently of 
Kings; and I preſume no wiſe man will think I do ſo, if I profeſs, thar 
having obſerv'd as well as I can what Hiſtory and daily Experience teach 
us concerning the Vertues and Religions that are or have bin from the be- 
ginning of the World encourag'd and ſupported by Monarchs, the me- 
thods they have follow?d ſince they have gone under the name of Chriſtians, 
their moral as well as theological Graces, together with what the Scriptures 
tell us of thoſe who in the laſt days will principally ſupport the Throne of 
Antichriſt; I cannot be confident that they are generally in an extraordina- 
ry manner preſerv'd by the hand of God from the Vices and Frailtys to 
which the reſt of mankind is ſubject. If no man can ſhew that I am 
in this miſtaken, I may conclude, that as they are more than any other 
men in the world expos'd to temptations and ſnares, they are more than 
any in danger of being corrupted, and made Inſtruments of corrupting 
others, if they are no otherwiſe defended than the reſt of men. 
_ {is being the ſtate of the matter on both ſides, we may eaſily collect, 
64 that all Governments are ſubject to corruption and decay; but with this 
diterence, that Abſolute Monarchy is by principle led unto, or rooted \ 
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II. in it; whereas mix'd or popular Governments are only in a poſſibility of 
2 falling into it: As the firſt cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs the prevailing part of the 


people be corrupted ; the other muſt certainly periſh, unleſs preſerv'd in 
a great meaſure free from Voices. And I doubt whether any better reaſon 
can be given, why there have bin and are more Monarchys than popular 


Governments in the world, than that Nations are more eaſily drawn into 


corruption than defended from it; and I think that Monarchy can be ſaid 
to be natural in no other ſenſe, than that our deprav*d Nature is moſt in- 
clin'd to that which is worſt. 

To avoid unneceſſary Diſputes, I give the name of Popular Govern. 
ments to thoſe of Rome, Athens, Sparta, and the like, tho improperly, 
unleſs the ſame may alſo be given to many that are uſually called Monar- 
chys, ſince there is nothing of violence in either; the Power is confer'd 
upon the chief Magiſtrats of both by the free conſent of a willing People, 
and ſuch a part as they think fit is ſtill retain'd and executed in their own 
Aſſemblys; and in this ſenſe it is that our Author ſeems to ſpeak againſt 
them. As to Popular Government in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, (that is pure De- 
mocracy, where the People in themſelves, and by themſelves, perform all 
that belong to Government) I know of no ſuch thing; and if it be in the 
World, have nothing to ſay for it. In afferting the Liberty, generally, 
as I ſuppoſe, granted by God to all mankind, I neither deny, that fo ma- 
ny as think fit to enter into a Society, may give ſo much of their Power as 
they pleaſe to one or more men, for a time or perpetually, to them and 
their Heirs, according to ſuch Rules as they preſcribe; nor approve the 
Diſorders that muſt ariſe if they keep it intirely in their own hands. And 
looking upon the ſeveral Governments, which under different forms and 
names have bin regularly conſtituted by Nations, as ſo many undeniable Te- 
ſtimonys,that they thought it good for themſelves and their Poſterity ſo to 


do, I infer, that as there is no man who would not rather chuſe to be go- 


vern'd by ſuch as are juſt, induſtrious, valiant and wiſe, than by thoſe that 
are wicked, flothful, cowardly and fooliſh; and to live in ſociety with ſuch 
as are qualify'd like thoſe of the firſt ſort, rather than with thoſe who will 
be ever ready to commit all manner of Villanys, or want experience, 
ſtrength or courage, to join in repelling the Injurys offer*d by others: So 
there are none who do not according to the meaſure of their underſtand- 
ing, endeavour to ſet up thoſe who ſeem to be beſt qualify*d, and to pre- 
vent the introduction of thoſe Vices which render the Faith of the Ma. 
giſtrate ſuſpected, or make him unable to perform his duty, in providing 
for the execution of Juſtice, and the publick defence of the State againſt 
Foreign or Domeſtick Enemys. For as no man who is not abſolutely 
mad, will commit the care of a Flock to a Villain, that has neither skill, 
diligence, nor courage to defend them, or perhaps is maliciouſly ſet to de- 
ſtroy them, rather than to a ſtout, faithful, and wiſe Shepherd; *tis leſs to 
be imagin'd that any would commit the ſame error in relation to that Soci- 
ety which comprehends himſelf with his Children, Friends, and all that 
is dear to him. | 

The ſame Conſiderations are of equal force in relation to the Body of 
every Nation: For ſince the Magiſtrate, tho the moſt perfect in his kind, 
cannot perform his duty, if the popes be ſo baſe, vicious, effeminate and 
cowardly ,asnot to ſecond his good Intentions ; thoſe who expect good from 
him, cannot defire ſo to corrupt their Companions that are to help him, 
as to render it impoſſible for him to accompliſh it. Tho J believethere have 


bin in all Ages bad men in every Nation, yet I doubt whether there was 
| one 
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one in Rome, except a Catiline or a Ceſar who deſign'd to make themſelves Sect. 20. 
Tyrants, that would not rather have wiſh'd the whole People as brave 4 
and vertuous as in the time of the Carthaginian Wars, than vile and baſe as 
in the days of Nero and Domitian. But tis madneſs to think, that the 
whole Body would not rather wiſh to be as it was when Vertue flou- 
riſh'd, and nothing upon Earth was able to reſiſt their power, than weak, 
miſerable, baſe, ſlaviſh, and trampled under foot by any that would in- 
vade them; and forc'd as a Chattel to become a prey to thoſe that were 
ftrongeſt. Which is ſufficient to ſhew, that a People acting according to 
the liberty of their own Will, never advance unworthy men, unleſs it be 
by miſtake, nor willingly ſuffer the introduction of Vices : Whereas the 
Abſolute Monarch always prefers the worſt of thoſe who are addicted to 
him, and cannot ſubſiſt unleſs the prevailing part of the People be baſe 
and vicious. | | | 
If it be ſaid, that thoſe Governments in which the Democratical part 
governs moſt, do more frequently err in the choice of men, or the means 
of preſerving that purity of Manners which is requir'd for the well. being 
of a People, than thoſe wherein Ariſtocracy prevails; I confeſs it, and that 
in Rome and Athens the beſt and wiſeſt men did for the moſt part incline 
to Ariſtocracy. Xenophon, Plato, Ariſtotle, Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, 
Cicero, and others, were of this ſort: But if our Author there ſeek Pa- 
trons for his Abſolute Monarchy, he will find none but Phalaris, Agatho- 
cles, Dionyſius, Catiline, Cethegus, Lentulus, with the corrupted Crew of 
mercenary Raſcals, who did, or endeavor'd to ſet em up. Theſe are they 
—_ ex honeſto nulla eſt ſpes ; they abhor the Dominion of the Law, 
becauſe it curbs their Vices, and make themſelves ſubſervient to the Luſts 
of a man who may nouriſh them. Similitude of Intereſts, Manners, 
and Deſigns, is a link of Union between them: Both are Enemys to po- 
pular and mix'd Government; and thoſe Governments are Enemys to 
them, and by preſerving Vertue and Integrity, oppoſe both; know- 


ing, that it they do not, they and their Governments muſt certainly pe- 
Triſh. 


— — 


SE QF. ak 


Man's natural love to Liberty is temper d by Reaſon, 
which originally is bis Nature, 


HAT our Author's Book may appear to be a heap of Incongrui- 

tys and Contradictions, *tis not amiſs to add to what has already 

bin obſerv'd, that having aſſerted Abſolute Monarchy to be the only natu- 
ral Government, he now ſays, that the nature of all People is to deſire Li- 
berty without reſtraint. But if Monarchy be that Power which above all 
reſtrains Liberty, and ſubjects all to the Will of one; this is as much as 
to ſay, that all People naturally deſire that which is againſt Nature; and 
by a wonderful exceſs of extravagance and folly to aſſert contrary Propo- 
ſitions, that on both ſides are equally abſurd and falſe. For as we have 
already proy'd that no Government is impos'd upon men by God or Na- 
ture, "tis no leſs evident, that Man being a rational Creature, nothing 
can be univerſally natural to him, that is not rational. But this Liberty 
without reſtraint being inconſiſtent with any Government, and the 
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Good which man naturally defires for himſelf, Children and Friends, we 


N/A) find no place in the world where the Inhabitants. do not enter into ſome 


kind of Society or Government to reſtrain it: and to ſay that all men 
deſire Liberty without reſtraint, and yet that all do reftrain. it, is ridi- 
culous. The truth is, man is hereunto led by Reaſon which is his Na- 
ture. Every one ſees they cannot well live aſunder, nor many together, 
without ſome Rule to which all muſt ſubmit. This ſubmiſſion is a re- 
ftraint of Liberty, but could be of no effect as to the Gocd intended, un- 
leſs it were general; nor general, unleſs it were natural. When all are 
born to the — freedom, ſome will not reſigu that which is their own, 
unleſs others do the like: This general conſent of all to reſign ſuch a part 
of their Liberty as ſeems to be for the good of all, is the voice of Na- 
ture, and the act of Men (according to natural Reaſon) ſeeking their 
own Good: And if all go not in the ſame way, according to the ſame 
form, 'tis an evident teſtimony that no one is directed by Nature; but as 
a few or many may join together, and frame ſmaller or greater Societys, 
ſo thoſe Societys may inſtitute ſuch an order or form of Government as 
beſt pleaſes themſelves; and if the ends of Government are obtain'd, 
they all equally follow the voice of Nature in conſtituting them. 
Again, if man were by nature ſo tenacious of his Liberty without re- 
ſtraint, he muſt be rationally ſo. The creation of Abſolute Monarchys, 


which intirely extinguiſhes it, muſt neceſſarily be moſt contrary to it, 


tho the people were willing; for they thereby abjure their own Nature. 
The uſurpation of them can be no leſs than the moſt abominable and out- 
rageous violation of the Laws of Nature that can be imagin'd : The 
Laws of God muſt be in the like meaſure broken ; and of all Govern- 
ments, Democracy, in which every man's Liberty is leaſt reſtrain'd, be- 
cauſe every man has an equal part, would certainly prove to. be the moſt 
juſt, rational and natural; whereas our Author repreſents it as a perpe- 
tual ſpring of diſorder, confuſion and vice. This conſequence would be 
unavoidable, if he ſaid true; but it being my fate often to differ from 
him, I hope to be excus'd if I do fo in this alſo, and affirm, that nothing 
but the plain and certain dictates of Reaſon can be generally applicable to 
all men as the Law of their Nature; and they who, according to the 
beſt of their underſtanding provide for the good of themſelves and their 
Poſterity, do all equally obſerve it. He that inquires more exactly into 
the matter may find, that Reaſon enjoins every man not to arrogate to 
himſelf more than heallows to others, nor to retain that Liberty which 
will prove hurtful to him; or to expect that others will ſuffer themſelves 
to be reſtrain'd, whilſt he, to their prejudice, remains in the exerciſe of 
that freedom which Nature allows. He who would be exempted from 
this common Rule, muſt ſhew for what reaſon he fhould be rais'd above 
his Brethren ; and if he dos it not, he is an enemy to them. This is not 
Popularity, but Tyranny ; and Tyrants are ſaid exauiſſe hominem, to throw 
off the Nature of men, becauſe they do unjuſtly and unreaſonably aſ- 
fume to themſelves that which agrees not with the frailty of human Na- 
ture, and ſet up an Intereſt in themſelves contrary to that of their Equals, 
which they ought ro defend as their own, Such as favour them are like 
to them; and we know of no Tyranny that was not ſet up by the worſt, 
nor of any that have bin deſtroy?d, unleſs by the beſt of men. The {e- 
veral Tyrannys of Syracuſe were introduced by Agathocles, Dionyſius, 
Hieronymus, Hippocrates, Epicides, and others, by the help of leud, diſ- 
ſolute, mercenary Villains; and overthrown by Timoleon, Dion, Theo- 
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and others like to them, never ſought liberty without reſtraint, but 
ſuch as was reſttain'd by Laws tending to the publick God; that 
all might concut in promoting it, and the untuly deſires of thoſe who 
affected Power and Honours which they did not deſerve might be repreſt: 
The like was ſeen in Rome: When Brutus, Yalerias, and other ver- 
tuous Citizens had thrown out the leud Tarquins, they truſted to their 
own innocence and reputation; and thinking them ſafe under the pro. 
tection of the Law, contented themſelves with ſuch Honors as theit 
Countrymen _— they deſerv'd. This would not fatisfy the diſſo- 
lute crew that us'd to be * companions to the Tarquiss. I kannt ſay 
that either of theſe ſought a Liberty without reſtraint ; for the vertuous 
were willing to be reſtrain'd by the Law, and the vicious to ſubmit to 
the Will of a man, to gain impunity in offending, But if our Author 
ſays true, the licentious fury of theſe leud young ten, who endeavour'd 
to ſubvert the Conſtitution of their Country to ptocure the impunity of 
their own Crimes, would have bin more natural, that is more reaſònable 
than the ordinary proceedings of the moſt vertuous, who delir'd that the 
Law might be the rule of their Actions, which is moſt abſurd. | 
The like vicious Wretches have in all times endeavour'd to put the 
Power into the handsof one man, who might protect *em in their Villanys, 
and advance em to exorbitant Riches or undeſerv'd Honors; whilſt the 
beſt men truſting in their Innocence, and deſiring no other Riches or Pre- 
ferments than what by theif Equals they were thought to deſerve, were 
contented with a due Liberty, under the protection of a juſt Law: and I 
muſt tranſcribe the Hiſtorys of the World, or at leaſt ſo much of them 
as concerns the Tyrannys that have bin ſer up or caſt down, if J ſhould 
here inſert all the proofs that might be given of it. But I ſhall come 
nearer to the point, which is not to compare Democracy with Monarchy, 
but a regular mix'd Government with ſuch an Abſolute Monatchy, as 
leaves all to the will of that Man, Woman, or Child, who happens t6 
be born in the reigning Family, how ill ſoever they may be qualify d. I 
deſire thoſe who are lovers of Truth to confider, whether the wiſelt, 
belt, and braveſt of Men, are not naturally led to be pleas'd with a Go- 
verment that protects them from receiving wrong, When they have not 
the leaſt inclination to do any? Whether they who deſire ho unjuſt ad- 
vantage above their Brethren, will not always deſire that a People or Se- 
nat conſtituted as that of Rome, from the expulſion of Tarquiz to the 
ſetting up of Ceſar, ſhould rather judg of their Merit, than Tarquin, 
Ceſar, or his Succeſfors? Or whether the leud or corrupted Pretoriat, 
Bands, with Macro, Sej anus, Tigellinus, and tlie like, commanding them 
will not ever, like Brutus his Sons, abhor the inexorable Power of the 
Laws, with the neceſſity of living only by theit innocence, and favour 
the Intereſt of Princes like to thoſe that advane'd them ? If this be not 
ſufficient, they may be pleagd a little to refleft upon the Affairs of our 
own Country, and ferioufly conſider whether H. de, C!--f--d, Fin th, 
Arl-ng-u and D.--uby, could have pretended to the chief places, it the 
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Sodales adoleſcentium Tar quiniorum aſſueti more Regio vivere, eam tum æquato jure omnium 
licentiam quætentes, libertatem aliorum in ſuam vereiſſè ſevitutem conquerebantur. Regem homi- 
nem eſſe, a quo impetres ubi jus, ubi injuria opus ſir. Eſſe gratiæ eum, eſſe benefieis : & iraſci 
& ignoſcere poſſe. Leges rem ſurdam eſſe & inexerabilem, falubriorem inopi quam porenti : nihil 
laxamenti nec veniæ habere, fi modum exceſſeris: periculoſum eſſe in tot humanis erroribus ſola in- 
nocentia vivere. T. Liv. I. 2; 
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136 Diſcourſes concerning Government. 

Crap. II. ?diſpoſal of them had bin in a free and well. regulated Parliament? Whe⸗ 
V ther they did moſt reſemble Brutus, Publicola, and the reſt of the V. 

1 lerii, the Fabii, Quintii, Cornelii, &c. or r Pallas, Icetus, Laco, 

1 Vinnius, and the like? Whether all men, good and bad, do not favour 

== that ſtate of things, which favours them and ſuch as they are? Whether 

Ci. v. ld, P-rtſm-th, and others of the ſame trade, have atrain'd to the 
Riches and Honors they enjoy by Services done to the Commonwealth ? 

And what places Chifinch, F--x and Jenkins, could probably have at- 

tain'd, if our Affairs had bin regulated as good men deſire? Whether the 

old Arts of begging, ſtealing and bawding, orthe new ones of informing 

and trepanning, thrive beſt under one man who'may be weak or vicious, 

and is always ſubje& to be circumvented by Flatterers, or under the ſe- 

vere ſcrutinys of a Senat or People? In a word, whether they who live 

| by ſuch Arts, and know no other, do not always endeavour to advance 

| the Government under which they enjoy, or may hope to obtain the high. 

| eſt Honors, and abhor that, in which they are expos'd to all manner of 
| ſcorn and puniſhment ? Which being determin'd, it will eaſily appear 

| why the worſt men have ever bin for Abſolute Monarchy, and the veſt 

| againſt it; and which of the two in ſo doing can be ſaid to defire an un- 

reſtrain'd Liberty of doing that which is evil. 
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Mix d and Popular Governments preſerve Peace, and manage 
Wars, better than Abſolute Monarchys. 
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Eing no way concern'd in the defence of Democracy; and having 
prov'd that Nenophon, Thacyaides, and others of the Antients, in 
ſpeaking againſt the over. great Power of the common People, intended to 
| - add Reputation to the Ariſtocratical Party to which they were addicted, 
and not to ſet up Abſolute Monarchy, which never fell under diſcourſe i 

among them, but as an object of ſcorn and hatred, evil in it ſelf, and only 

to be endur'd by baſe and barbarous People; I may leave our Knight, like 

Don Quixote, fighting againſt the Phantaſms of his own brain, and ſaying 

what he pleaſes againſt ſuch Governments as never were, unleſs in ſuch a 
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place as San Marino near Sinigaglia in Italy, where a hundred Clowns go- | 
vern a barbarous Rock that no man invades, and relates nothing to our 
queſtion, If his Doctrin be true, the Monarchy he extols is not only to : 


ö be prefer*d before unruly Democracy, and mix d Governments, but is 
* the only one that, without a groſs violation of the Laws of God and Na- 
| ture, can be eſtabliſh'd over any Nation. But having, as I hope, ſuf- 
ficiently prov*d, that God did neither inſtitute, nor appoint any ſuch to 
be inſtituted, nor approve thoſe that were; that Nature dos not incline 
f us to it, and that the beſt as well as the wiſeſt men have always abhor'd | 
it; that it has bin agreeable only to the moſt ſtupid and baſe Nations; 
and if others have ſubmitted to it; they have done ſo only as to the great- | 
eſt of Evils brought upon them by Violence, Corruption or Fraud; I 
may now proceed to ſhew that the Progreſs of it has bin in all reſpects 
| ſutable to its beginning. | | E 
| | To this end *twill not be amiſs to examin our Author's words. Thus, Wl 
| ſays he, ao they paint to the life this Beaſt with many heads: Let me give il 
| | the 
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the C her of their Form of. Government; as it is begot by Sedition, ſo it is SECT. 21+ 1 
A 2 by Crimes : It can never ſtand without Wars, either with an Enemy \S WNl "xz 
= broad, or with Friends at home. And in order to this I will not criticize 18 
upon the terms, tho the Cypher of a Form, and War with Friends, 
may be juſtly call'd N onſenſe; but coming to his Aſſertions, that popular 
or mix'd Governments have their birth in Sedition, and are ever after- 
terwards vex d with Civil or Foreign Wars, I take liberty to ſay, That 
whereas there is no Form appointed by God or Nature, thoſe Govern- 
ments only can be call'd Juſt, which are eſtabliſh'd by the con ſent of Na- 
tions. Theſe Nations may at the firſt ſer up popular or mix d Govern- ag 
ments, and without the guilt of Sedition introduce them afrerwards, if 1 
that which was firſt eſtabliſh'd prove unprofitable or hurtful to them; . 
and thoſe that have done ſo, have enjoy'd more Juſtice in times of Peace, 1 
and managed Wars, when occaſion requir'd, with more vertue and ber- 
ter ſucceſs, than any Abſolute Monarchys have done. And whereas he 
ſays, that in popular Governments each man has a care of his particular, and 
thinks baſely of the common Good ; They look upon approaching Miſchiefs as || 
they do upon Thunder, only every man wiſhes it may not touch his own Perſon : 1 
I fay, that men can no otherwiſe be engag'd to take care of the Publick, || 
than by having ſuch a part in it, as Abſolute Monarchy dos not allow ; | | 
for under it they can neither obtain the Good forthemſelves, Poſterity and | | 
Friends, that they deſire, nor prevent the Miſchiefs they fear, which are | 
the principal Arguments that perſuade men to expoſe themſelves to la- Wi 
bours or dangers. ?Tis a folly to ſay, that the vigilance and wiſdom of Bl 
the Monarch ſupplies the defect of care in others; for we know that no 
men under the Sun were ever more void of both, and all manner of ver- 
tue requir'd to ſuch a work, than 7 many Monarchs have bin: And, 
which is yet worſe, the ſtrength and happineſs of the People being fre- 
quently dangerous to them, they have not ſo much as the will to pro- 
mote it : nay, ſometimes ſet themſelves to deſtroy it. Antient Monar- 
chys afford us frequent examples of this kind; and if we conſider thoſe of 
France and Twrky, which ſeem moſt to flouriſh in our Age, the People 
will appear to be ſo miſerable under both, that they cannot fear any 
change of Governor or Goverament ; and all, except a few Miniſters, are 
kept fo far from the knowledg of, or power in the management of Affairs, 
that if any of them ſhould fancy a poſſibility of ſomething that might befal 
them worſe than what they ſuffer, or hope for that which might allevi- 
ate their miſery, they could do nothing towards the advancement of the 
one, or prevention of the other. Tacitus obſerves, that in his time no 
man was able to write what paſt, Inſcitis Reipablice ut alienz, They Tacit. au, L f. 
neglected the publick Affairs in which they had no part. In the ſame 
Age it was (aid, that the People, who whilſt they fought for their own 
& Intereſts had bin inviacible, being enſlav'd, were grown ſordid, idle, 
baſe, running after Stage-plays and Shows; ſo as the whole ſtrength of 
= the Roman Armys conſiſted of Strangers. When their Spirits were de- 
= prelt by ſervitude, they had neither courage to defend themſelves, nor 
= will to fight for their wicked Maſters; and leaſt of all to increaſe their 
Power, which was deſtructive to themſelves. The ſame thing is found 
in all places. Tho the Turk commands many vaſt Provinces, that natu- 
rally produce as good Soldiers as any, yet his greateſt ſtrength is in Chil- 
drea that do not Know their Fathers ; who not being very many in num- 
ber, may periſh in one Battel, and the Empire by that means be loſt, the 
miſerable Nations that groan under that Tyranny having neither courage, 


T power, 
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Crap. II. power, nor will to defend it. This was the fate of the Mamalakes. They 

had for the ſpace of almoſt two hundred years domineer'd in Egypt, and 
a great part of Aſia; but the people under them being weak and diſaf. 
fected, they could never recover the Defeat they received from Selim near 
Tripoli, who purſuing his Victory, in a few months utterly aboliſh'd their 
Kingdom. 

Ne the preſent Pride of France, the numbers and war. 
like Inclinations of that People, the bravery of the Nobility, extent of 
Dominion, convenience of Situation, and the vaſt Revenues of their 
King, his greateſt Advantages have bin gain'd by the miſtaken Counſels 
of England, the valor of our Soldiers unhappily ſent to ſerve him, and 
the Strangers of whom the ſtrength of his Armys conſiſts ; which is ſo 
unſteddy a ſupport, that many who are well vers'd in Affairs of this na- 
ture, incline to think he ſubſiſts rather by little Arts, and corrupting Mi- 
niſters in Foreign Courts, than by the Power of his own Armys; and 
that ſome reformation in the Counſels of his Neighbours might prove 
ſufficient to overthrow that Greatneſs which is grown formidable to Ex 
rope; the ſame miſery to which he has reduc'd his People, rendring them 
as unable to defend him, upon any change of Fortune, as to defend their 
own Rights againſt him. *F 

This proceeds not from any particular deſect in the French Government, 
but that which is common to all Abſolute Monarchys. And no State can 
be ſaid to ſtand upon a ſteddy Foundation, except thoſe whoſe ſtrength 
is in their own Soldiery, and the body of their own People. Such as 
ſerve for Wages, often betray their Maſters in diſtreſs, and always want 
the courage and induſtry which is found in thoſe who fight for their own 
Intereſts, and are to have a part in the Victory, The buſineſs of Mer- 
cenarys is ſo to per ſorm their duty as to keep their Employments, and 
to draw profit trom them ; but that is not enough to ſupport the Spirits 

of men in extreme dangers. The Shepherd who is a hireling, flies when 

the Thief comes; and this adventitious help failing, all that a Prince can 
reaſonably expect from a diſaffected and oppreſt People is, that they 
ſhould bear the Yoke patiently in the time of his Proſperity ; but upon 
the change of his Fortune they leave him to ſhift for himſelf, or join 
with his Enemys to avenge the Injurys they had receiv'd. Thus did A. 
phonſo and Ferdinand Kings of Naples, and Lodovico Sforza Duke of Mi. 
lan fall in the times of Charles the Eighth and Louis the Twelfth, Kings 
| of France, The two firſt had bin falſe, violent, and cruel; nothing 
| within their Kingdom could oppoſe their fury : but when they were in- 
vaded by a foreign Power, they loſt all, as Gaicciardin ſays, without 
| breaking one Lance; and Sforæa was by his own mercenary Soldiers de- 

| liver'd into the hands of his Enemys. 

| I think it may be hard to find Examples of ſuch as proceeding in the 
ſame way have had better Succeſs: But if it ſhould ſo fall out, that a Peo- 
| ple living under an Abſolute Monarchy, ſhould thro cuſtom, or fear of 
| ſomethipg worſe (if that can be) not only ſuffer patiently, but deſire to 
| uphold the Government; neither the Nobility, nor Commonalty can 
| do any thing towards it. They are ſtrangers to all publick Concern- 
ments: All things are govern'd by one, or a few men, and others know 
nothing either of Action or Counſel. Filmer will tell us *tis no matter; 
the profound Wiſdom of the Prince provides for all. But what if this 
Prince be a Child, a Fool, a ſuperannuated Dotard, or a Madman? Or 

it he dos not fall under any of theſe, extremitys, and poſſeſſes ſuch a 
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portion of Wit, Induſtry, and Courage as is ordinarily ſeen in men, Scr. 21, 


ig ſhall he ſupply the Office that indeed requires profound Wiſdom, 
and an equal meaſure of Experience and Valor? Tis to no purpoſe to 
fay a good Council may ſupply his defects; for it dos not appear how he 
ſhould come by this Council, nor who ſhould oblige him to follow their 
advice: If he be left to his own will to do what he pleaſes, tho good 
advice be given to him; yet his judgment being perverted, he will 
always incline to the worſt: If a. neceſſity be impos'd upon him of act. 
ing according to the advice of his Council, he is not that abſolute Mo- 
narch of whom we ſpeak, nor the Government Monarchical, but Ari- 
ſtocratical. Theſe are imperfect Figleave coverings of Nakedneſs. Tt 
was in vain to give good Counſel to Sardanapalus; and none could defend 
the Aſhrian Empire, when he lay wallowing amongſt his Whores, with- 
out any other thought than of his Lufts. None could preſerve Rome, 
when Domitiar's chief buſineſs was to kill Flies, and that of Honorius 
to take care of his Hens. The Monarchy of France muſt have periſh'd 
under the baſe Kings they call Les Roys faineants, if the Scepter had not 
bin wreſted out of their uuworthy hands. The World is full of Exam- 
ples in this kind : and when it pleaſes God to beſtow a juſt; wiſe, and 
valiant King as a bleſſing upon a Nation, tis only a momentary help, his 
Vertuesend with him; and there being neither any divine Promiſe nor 


human Reaſon, moving us to believe that they ſhall always be renew'd 


and continu'd in his Succeſſors, men cannot rely upon it; and to alledg a 
poſſibility of ſuch a thing is nothing to the purpoſe. 

On the other ſide, in a popular or mix d Government every man is 
concern'd : Every one has a part according to his quality or merit; all 
changes are prejudicial to all : Whatſoever any man conceives to be for 
the publick good, he may propoſe it in the Magiſtracy, or to the Ma- 
giſtrate: The body of the People is the publick defence, and every man 
is arm'd and diſciplin'd : the advantages of good ſucceſs are communi- 
cated to all, and every one bears a part in the loſſes. This makes men 
generous and induſtrious, and fills their hearts with Love to their Coun- 
try: * This, and the deſire of that praiſe which 1s the Reward of Vertue, 
rais*d the Romans above the reſt of Mankind; and whereſoever the ſame 
ways are taken, they will in a great meaſure have the ſame effects. By 
this means they had as many Soldiers to fight for their Country as there 
were Freemen in it. Whilſt they had to deal with the free Nations of 
Italy, Greece, Africa or Spain, they never conquer'd a Country, till the 
Inhabitants were exhauſted: But when they came to fight againſt Kings, 
the ſucceſs of a Battel was enough to bring a Kingdom under their power. 
Antiochus upon a ruffle receiv'd from Acilius at Thermopylæ, left all that 
he poſſeſt in Greece; and being defeated by Scipio Naſica, he quitted all the 


Kingdoms and Territorys of Aſia on this fide Taurus. Paulus Emilius 


became Maſter of Macedon by one proſperous fight againſt Perſes. S- 
phax, Gentius, Tigranes, Ptolomy, and others, were more eaſily ſubdu'd. 


The mercenary Armys on which they rely*d being broken, the Citys 
and Countrys not caring for their Maſters, ſubmitted to thoſe who had 
more vertue, and better fortune. If the Roman Power had not bin built 
upon a more ſure foundation, they could not have ſubſiſted. Notwith- 
ſtanding their Valor, they were often beaten; but their loſſes were imme- 


* Amor patriæ, laudiſque immenſa cupido. Virg. 
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II. diately re ait'd by the excellence of their Diſciplin. When Hannibal had 
A gained by Battels of Trebia, Ticinum, Thraſimene, and Canne ; defeated 


| Thucyd. de 


Bell. Pelopon. 


the Romans in many other Encounters, and {lain above two, hundred 
thouſand of their Men, with Paulus Emilias, C. Servilius, Sempronius 
Gracchus, Quintius, Marcellus, and many other excellent Commanders: 
When about the ſame time the two brave Scipio's had bin cut off with 
their Armys in Spain, and many great Loſſes had bin ſuſtain'd in Sicily 
and by Sea, one would have thought it impoſſible for the City to have 
reſiſted : But their Vertue, love to their Country, and good Government 
was a ſtrength that increas'd under all their Calamitys, and in the end 
overcame all, The nearer Hannibal came to the Walls, the more obſti- 
nate was their reſiſtance. Tho he had kill'd more great Captains than 
any Kingdom ever had, others daily ſtep'd up in their place, who excel'q 
them in all manner of Vertue. I know not, if at any time that con- 
quering City could glory in a greater number of men fit for the higheſt En. 
terpriſes, than at the end of that cruel War, which had conſum'd ſo ma- 
ny of them; but I think that the finiſhing Victorys by them obtain'd, 
are but ill proofs of our Author's aſſertion, that they thought baſely of the 
common Good, and ſought only to ſave themſelves. We know of none ex- 
cept Cecilius Metellus, who after the Battel of Cannæ had fo baſe a thought 
as to deſign the withdrawing himſelf from the publick ruin; but Scipio 
(afterwards ſirnam'd Africanus) threatning death to thoſe who would 
not {wear never to abandon their Country, forc'd him to leave it. This 
may in general be imputed to good Government and Diſciplin, with 
which all were ſo ſeaſon'd from their infancy, that no affection was fo 
rooted in them, as an ardent love to their Country, and a reſolution to 
die for it, or with it; but the means by which they accompliſh'd their 
great Ends, fo as after their defeats to have ſuch men as carry'd on their 
nobleſt Defigns with more glory than ever, was their annual Elections of 
Magiſtrats, many being thereby advanc'd to the ſupreme Commands, and 
every one by the Honors he enjoy'd, filPd with a deſire of rendring him- 
ſelf worthy of them. 

I ſhould not much inſiſt upon theſe things, if they had bin ſeen only in 
Rome : but tho their Diſciplin ſeems to have bin more perfect, better 
obſerv'd, and to have produc'd a Vertue that ſurpaſt all others; the like 
has bin found, tho perhaps not in the ſame degree, in all Nations that 
have enjoy d their Liberty, and were admitted to ſuch a part of the Go- 
vernment, as might give them a love to it. This was evident in all the 
Nations of Italy. The Sabins, Volſci, Aqui, Tuſcans, Samnites and o- 
thers, were never conquer'd, till they had no men left. The Samnites 
alone inhabiting a ſmall and barren Province, ſuffer'd more defeats before 
they were ſubdu'd, than all the Kingdoms of Numidia, Aig ypt, Mace- 
don, and Aſia; and, as *tis expreſt in their Embaſſy to Hannibal, never 
yielded, till they who had brought vaſt numbers of men into the Field, 
and by them defeated ſome of the Roman Armys, were reduc'd to ſuch 
weakneſs, that they could not reſiſt one Legion. We hear of few Spar- 
#ans who did not willingly expoſe their Lives for the ſervice of their 
Country; and the Women themſelves were ſo far inflam'd with the ſame 
aftection, that they refus'd to mourn for their Children and Husbands 
who dy'd in the defence of it. When the brave Braſidas was lain, 
tome eminent men went to comfort his Mother upon the news of his 
death; and telling her he was the moſt. valiant man in the City, ſhe 
anſwer'd, that he was indeed a valiant man, and dy'd as he ought to do, 

but 
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but that thro the goodneſs of the Gods, many others were left as valiant SCT. 22: 


as he. 204 | | 
When Xerxes invaded Greece, there was hot a Citizen of Athens able 
to bear Arms, who did not leave his Wife and Children to ſhift for them- 
ſelves in the neighbouring Citys, and their Houſes to be burnt when they 
imbark d with Themiftocles ; and never thought of either till they had de- 
feated the Barbariaus at Salamis by Sea, and at Plates by Land. When men 
are thus ſpirited ſome will ever prove excellent: and as none did ever fur- 
aſs thoſe who are bred under this diſciplin in all moral, military and civil 
. thoſe very Countrys where they flouriſh*d moſt, have not pro- 
duc'd any eminent men fince they loſt that Liberty which was the Mo- 
ther and Nurſe of them. | 
Tho I ſhould fill a Volume with examples of this kind (as I might ea- 
; ſily do) ſuch as our Author will ſay, that in Popular Governments men 
| look upon Miſchiefs as Thunder, and only wiſh it may not touch them- 
ſelves: But leaving them to the ſcorn and hatred they deſerve by their 
impudence and folly, I conclude this point with the anſwer, that Trajano Ragion- 55: 
Boccalini puts into the mouth of Apollo, to the Princes who complain'd 
that their Subjects had not that love to theic Countrys, as had bin, and was 
daily ſeen in thoſe who liv'd under Commonwealths; which amounted 
to no more than to tell them, that their ill Government was the cauſe of 
that defect, and that the prejudices incur'd by Rapine, Violence, and 
Fraud, were to be repair'd only by Liberality, Juſtice, and ſuch a care of 
their Subjects, that they might live happily under them. 


—_ — — ————— a - . — 
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Common wealths ſeek Peace or War according to the Variety of 
| their Conſtitutions. 


F I have hitherto ſpoken in general of popular or mix'd Govern- 
ments, as if they were all founded on the ſame principle, it was only 
becauſe our Author without diſtinction has generally blam'd them all, and 
generally imputed to every one thoſe Faults, which perhaps never were 
many; but moſt certainly are directly oppoſite to the temper and conſtitu- 
tion of many among them. Malice and Ignorance reign ſo equally in 
him, that *tis not eaſy to determin from which of the two this falſe repre- 
ſentation proceeds. Bur leſt any man ſhould thereby be impos'd upon; 
*tis time to obſerve, That the Conſtitutions of Commonwealths have bin 
ſo various, according to the different temper of Nations and Times, that 
if ſome of them ſeem to have bin principally conſtituted for War, others 
have as much delighted in Peace; and many having taken the middle, 
and (as ſome think) the beſt way, have ſo moderated their love to Peace; 
as not to ſuffer the Spirits of the People to fall, but kept them in a perpe- 
tual readineſs to make War when there was occaſion : and every one of 
Oe arg follow'd ſeveral ways and ends, deſerve our particular conſi- 
eration. 
3 The Citys of Rome, Sparta, Thebes, and all the Aſſociations of the Ero- 
Z lians, Achaians, Sabins, Latins, Samnites, and many others that antient- 
7 ly flouriſh'd in Greece and Ital), ſeem to have intended nothing but the juſt 
= preſervation of Liberty at home, and making War abroad. All the Na- 
4 tions 
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-7 tions of Spain Germany, and Gaul ſought the ſame things. Their prin- 
CHAN cipal —_ was to render their People valiant, obedient to their Com- 
manders, lovers of their Country, and always ready to fight for it: And 


for this reaſon when the Senators of Rome had kill'd Romulus, they per- 


ſuaded Julius Proculus to affirm, that he had ſeen him in a moſt glorious 3 
form aſcending to Heaven, and promiſing great things to the City, Proinde 1 
rem militarem colant. The Athenians were not leſs inclin'd to War, but 3 


apply'd themſelves to Trade, as ſubſervient to that end, by increaſing the 
number of the People, and furniſhing them with the means of carrying 
it on with more vigor and power. The Phenician Citys, of which Car- 
thage was the moſt eminent, follow'd the ſame method; but knowing 
that Riches do not defend themſelves, or ſcorning ſlothfully to enjoy þ 
what was gain'd by Commerce, they ſo far apply'd themſelves to War, 
that they grew to a Power, which Rome only was able to overthrow. Ve- 
nice, Florence, Genoa, Lucca, and ſome other Citys of Italy ſeem chiefly to 
| have aim'd at Trade; and placing the hopes of their ſafety in the pro- 
N tection of more powerful States, have unwillingly enter'd into Wars, 
f eſpecially by Land; and when they did, they made them by mercenary 
| Soldiers. 
| Again, ſome of thoſe that intended War deſir'd to enlarge their Terri- 
torys by conqueſt ; others only to preſerve their own, and to live with a 
freedom and ſafety upon them. Rome was of the firſt ſort; and know- 
ing that ſuch ends cannot be accompliſh'd without great numbers of men, 
they freely admitted Strangers into the City, Senat, and Magiſtracy. Va- 
ma was a Sabin: Tarquinius Priſcus was the Son of a Grecian: One hundred 
of thoſe Sabins who came with Tatius were admitted into the Senat: Appi- 
as Claudius of the ſame People came to Rome, was made a Member of the 
Senat, and created Conſul. They demoliſh'd ſeveral Citys, and brought the 
Inhabitants to their own; gave the right of Citizens to many others (ſome- 
times to whole Citys and Provinces) and car'd not how many they re- 
ceiv'd, ſo they could engraft them upon the ſame intereſt with the old 
ſtock, and ſeaſon them with the ſame Principles, Diſciplin, and Man- 
ners. On the other ſide, the Spartanus deſiring only to continue free, ver- 
tuous, and ſafe in the enjoyment of their own Territory; and thinking 
themſelves ſtrong enough to defend it, fram'd a moſt ſevere Diſciplin, to 
which few Strangers would ſubmit. They baniſh'd all thoſe curious Arts, 
that are uſeful to Trade; prohibited the importation of Gold and Silver; 
appointed the Helotes to cultivate their Lands, and to exerciſe ſuch Trades as 
are neceſſary to life; admitted few Strangers to live amongſt them; made 
none of them free of their City, and educated their Youth in ſuch exer- 
ciſes only as prepar'd them for War, I will not take upon me to judg 
whether this proceeded from ſuch a moderation of Spirit, as plac'd Felicity 
rather in the fulneſs and ſtability of Liberty, Integrity, Vertue, and the 
enjoyment of their own, than in Riches, Power, and Dominion over 
others; nor which of theſe two different methods deſerves moſt to be 
commended: But certain it is that both ſucceeded according to the inten- 
tion of the Founders, 
Rome conquer'd the beſt part of the World, and never wanted men to 
; defend what was gain'd: Sparta liv'd in ſuch happineſs and reputation, 
| that till it was invaded by Epimanondas, an Enemys Trumpet had not bin 
s - heard by thoſe within the Town for the ſpace of eight hundred years, 
Z | and never ſuffer'd any great diſaſter, till receding from their own Inſtitu- 
[ tions, they were brought by proſperity to affect the principality of Greece, 
and 
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and to undertake ſuch Wars as could not be carty'd on without Mony, 


5 
and greater numbers of men than a ſmall 2 was able to furniſh; SECT. 22. 
1ſt 


by which means they were oblig'd to beg aſſiſtance from the Barba- 
rians, whom they ſcorn'd and hated, as appears by the Storys of Callicra- 
tidas, Lyſander, and Ageſilaus, and tell into ſuch ſtraits as were never re- 
cover'd. 

The like variety has bin obſerv'd in the Conſtitutions of thoſe Nor- 
thern Nations that invaded the Roman Empire: for tho all of them in- 
tended War, and look'd upon thoſe only to be Members of their Com- 
monwealths who us'd arms to defend them, yet ſome did immediate; 
incorporate themſelves with thoſe of .the conquer'd Countrys. Of this 
number were the Frans, who preſently became one Nation with the 
Gault; others kept themſelves in a diſtinct Body, as the Saxo did from 
the Britains: And the Goths for more than three hundred years that 
they reign'd in Spain, never contracted Marriages, or otherwiſe mix'd 
with the Spaniards, till their Kingdom was overthrown by the Moors. 

Theſe things, and others of the like nature, being weigh'd, many 
have doubted whether it were better to conſtitute a Commonwealth fer 
War or for Trade; and of ſuch as intend War, whether thoſe are moſt 
to be prais'd who prepare for defence only, or thoſe who deſign by con- 
queſt to enlarge their Dominions. Or, if they admit of Trade, whe- 
ther they ſhould propoſe the acquiſition of Riches for their ultimate end, 
and depend upon foreign or mercenary Forces to defend them; or to be 
as helps to enable their own People ro carry on thoſe Wars in which they 
may be frequently engag'd. Theſe Queſtions might perhaps be eaſily decid- 
ed, if Mankind were of a temper to ſuffer thoſe to live in peace, who of- 
fer no injury to any ; or that men who have Mony to hire Soldiers when 
they ſtand in need of them, could find ſuch as would valiantly and faith- 
fully defend them, whilſt they apply themſelves to their Trades. But 
experience teaching us that thoſe only can be fate who are ſtrong; and that 
no People was ever wel] defended but thoſe who fought for themſelves; 
the belt Judges of theſe matters have always given the preference to thoſe 
Conſtiturions that principally intend War, and make uſe of Trade as aſſiſl- 
ing to that end: and think it better to aim at conqueſt, rather than ſim- 
ply to ſtand upon their own defence; ſince he that loſes all if he be over- 
come, fights upon very unequal terms; and if he obtain the Victory, 
gains no other advantage, than for the preſent to repel the danger that 


threaten'd him. 


Theſe Opinions are confirm'd by the examples of the Romans, who 
proſper'd much more than the Spartans: And the Carthaginians, who 
made ule of Trade as a help to War, rais'd their City to be one of the 
moſt potent that ever was in the World: Whereas the Venetians having 
rely'd on Trade and mercenary Soldiers, are always forc'd too much to 


depend upon foreign Potentats; very often to buy Peace with ignomi- 


nicus and prejudicial conditions; and ſometimes to fear the infidelity of 


their own Commanders, no leſs than the violence of their Enemys. But 
that which ought to be valu'd above alt in point of Wiſdom as well as 
Juſtice, is the Government given by God to the Hebrews, which chiefly 


fitted them for War, and to make Conqueſts. Moſes divided them un- 


der ſeveral Captains, into thouſands, hundreds, fiftys, and tens: This 


was a perpetual Ordinance amongſt them: In numbring them, thofe 


only were counted, who were able to bear arms: Every man was oblig'd 


to go out to War, except ſuch as had marry'd a Wife, or upon other 
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Cp. II. ſpecial occaſions were for a time excus'd and the whole ſeries of the ſa-· 


LYN cred Hiſtory ſhews that there were always as many Soldiers to fight for 
ttzieir Country as there were men able to fight. And if this be taken for 
a Picture of a many - headed Beaſt delighting in Blood, begotten by Sedi- 
tion, and nouriſh'd by Crimes, God himſelf was the dra wer of it. | 
In this variety of Conſtitutions, and Effects proceeding from them, I 
can ſee nothing more juſtly and generally to be attributed to them all, 
than that Love to their Country, which our Author impudently affirms to 
be wanting in all. In other matters their proceedings are not only diffe- 
rent, but contrary to each other: yet it cannot be ſaid that any Nations 
have injoy?d ſo much Peace as ſome Republicks. The Venetians too great 
inclination to Peace is accounted to be a mortal error in their Conſtitu- 
tion; and they have not bin leſs free from domeſtick Seditions than fo- 
reign Wars: the Conſpiracys of the Falerii and Tiepoli were extinguifh'd 
by their puniſhment, and that of La Caeva cruſh'd before it was ripe. 
Genoa has not bin altogether fo happy: the factions of the Gaelphs and 
Ghibelins that ſpread themſelves over all Italy, infected that City; and 
the malice of the Spaniards and French rais'd others under the Fregoſi and 
Adorni; but they being compos'd, they have for more than a hundred 
and fifty years reſted in quiet. 

There is another ſort of Commonwealth compos'd of many Citys af. 
ſociated together, and living æquo jure; every one retaining and exerci- 
ſing a Sovereign Power within it ſelf, except in ſome caſes expreſt in the 
Act of Union, or League made between them. Theſe I confeſs are more 
hardly preſerv'd in Peace. Diſputes may ariſe among them concerning 
Limits, Juriſdiction, and the like. T hey cannot always be equally con- 
cern'd in the ſame things. The injurys offer'd to one do not equally af- 
fect all. Their Neighbors will ſow Diviſions among them; and not 
having a Mother-City to decide their Controverſys by her authority, they 
may be apt to fall into quarrels, eſpecially if they profeſs Chriſtianity ; 
which having bin ſplit into variety of opinions ever ſince it was preach'd, 
and the Papiſts by their cruelty to ſuch as diſſent from them, ſhewing to all, 
that there is no other way of defending themſelves againſt them, than by 
uſing the ſame, almoſt every man is come to think he ought (as far as in 
him lies) to impoſe his belief on others, and that he can give no better 
teſtimony of his Zeal, than the exceſs of his violence on that account. 
Nevertheleſs the Cantons of the Swirzers, tho accompany'd with all the 
moſt dangerous circumſtances that can be imagin'd, being thirteen in 
number, independent on each other, govern'd in a high degree popular- 
ly, profeſſing Chriſtianity differing in moſt important points; eight of 
them much influenc'd by the Jeſuirs, and perpetually excited to War a- 
gainſt their Brethren by the powerful Crowns of Spain and France, have 
ever ſince they caſt off the inſupportable Yoke of the Earls of Hap/- 
burg, enjoy'd more peace than any other State of Europe, and from the 
moſt inconſiderable people, are grown to ſuch a Power, that the greateſt 
Monarchs do moſt ſollicitouſly ſeek their Friendſhip; and none have dar'd 
to invade them, ſince Charles Duke of Burgundy did it to his ruin: and 
he who for a long time had bin a terror to the great, dangerous, and ſub- 
til King of France, gave by the loſs of three Armys and his own life, a 
laſting teſtimony of his temerity in aſſaulting a free and valianr, tho a 
poor people, fighting in their own quarrel. Commines well relates that 
War; but a vaſt heap of Bones remaining to this day at Muret with this 


inſcription, Carols fortiſimi Burgundiorum Ducis exercitus Muretum ob. 
; ſidens 
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faden ab Helvetiis ca us, Lor ſui Monument um reliquit; beſt ſhews the fiic- 
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own Country. No Government was ever more free from popular Sedi- 
tions; the revolts of their Subjects have bin few, weak, and eaſily ſup- 
r | Wen | | 
— Lacern was as ſoon compos'd as the rebelſion of the County of YVaux 
againſt the Canton of Bern; and thoſe few of the like nature that have 
happend among them have had the like ſucceſs: So that Thuanus in the 
Hiſtory of his time, comprehending about fifty years, and relating the 
horrid domeſtick and foreign Wars, that diſtracted Germany, Franco, 
Spain, Italy, Flanders, England, Scotland, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, 
ungary, Tranſilvania, Maſcovy, Turky, Africk, and other places, has 
no more to ſay of them than to ſhew what Arts had bin in vain us'd to 
difturb their ſo much envy*d quiet. But if the modeſt temper of the 
People, together with the Wiſdom, Juſtice, and Strength of their Go- 
vernment, could not be diſcompos'd by the meaſures of Spain and France, 
by the induſtry of their Embaſſadors, or the malicious craft of the Jeſu- 
its, we may ſafely conclude that their State is as well ſettled as any thing 
among men can be, and can hardly comprehend what is like to interrupt 
it. As much might be ſaid of the Citys of the Hanſeatict Society, if 
they had an intire Sovereignty in themſelves : But the Citys of the United 
Provinces in the Low Countrys being every one of them Sovereign with- 
in themſelves, and many in number, ſtill continuing in their Union in 
ſpite of all the endeavours that have bin us'd to divide them, give us an 
example of ſuch ſteddineſs in practice and principle, as is hardly to be pa- 
rallel'd in the world, and that undeniably prove a temper in their Con- 
ſtitutions directly oppoſite to that which our Author impures to all popu- 
lar Governments : and if the Death of Barnevelt and De Mit, or the pre- 
ferment of ſome moſt unlike to them, be taken for a teſtimony that the 
beſt men thrive worſt, and the worſt beſt, J hope it may be conſider'd 
that thoſe Violences proceeded from that which 1s moſt contrary to Popu- 
larity, tho I am not very willing to explain it. | Per 1, 

If theſe matters are not clear in themſelves, I deſire they may be com- 
par*d with what has happen'd between any Princes that from the begin- 
ning of the world have bin join'd in League to each other, whether they 
were of the ſame or of different Nations. Let an example be brought 
of ſix, thirteen, or more Princes or Kings who enter*d into a League ; 
and for the ſpace of one or more Ages, did neither break it, nor quarrel 


upon the explication of it. Let the States of the Switzers, Griſons, or 


Hollanders, be compar'd with that of France, when it was ſometimes 
divided between two, three, or four Brothers of Meroveas or Pepin's 
Races; with the Heptarchy of Exgland; the Kingdoms of Leon, Arra- 
gon, Navarr, Caſtile and Portugal, under which the Chriſtians in Spain 
were divided; or thoſe of Cordoua, Sevil, Malaga, Granada, and others 
under the Power of the Moors and if it be not evident, that the popu- 
lar States have bin remarkable for Peace among themſelves, conſtancy to 
their Union, and Fidelity to the Leagues made with their A ſſociats; 
whereas all the abovemention'd Kingdoms, and ſuch others as are known 
among men to have bin join'd in the like Leagues, were ever infeſted with 
domeſtick Rebellions and Quarrels ariſing from the Ambition of Princes, 

1 V ; ſo 


ceſs of it. Since that tie their greateſt Wars Five bin for the deſeger . 
of Milan; or fuch as they have undertaken for pay under the Enſigns of 
France or Spain, chat by-the uſe of "Arms they tay! keep up that Courage, 
Reputation, and Experience whieh is requir'd for the defence of rheir 


eſt; the diſſenſion rais d by the Jeſuits between the Cantons of Turich 
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». II. ſo as no Confederacy; could. be. ſo cautiouſly made, but they would find 
ca: ÞJ waysto elude it, or ſo ſolemn and ſacred, but they would in far leſs time 


| 
1 break thro it: I will confeſs, that Kingdoms have ſometimes bin as free 
3 | from civil diſturbances ; and that Leagues made between ſeveral Princes, 
have bin as conſtantly and religiouſly obſerv'd, as by Commonwealths. 
But if no ſuch thing dos appear in the World, and no man who is not 
impudent or ignorant dare pretend it, I may juſtly conclude, that tho 
every Commonwealth has its Action ſutable to its Conſtitution, and that 
| many aſſociated together are not ſo free from diſturbances, as thoſe that 5 
1 ä wholly depend upon the Authority of a Mother City; yet we know of - 
| none that have not bin, and are more regular and quiet than any Princi- MW 
palitys; and as to Foreign Wars, they ſeek or avoid them according to 
their various Conſtitutions: 


SE GI. AANL 
That is the beſt Government, which beſt provides for War. 


UR Author having huddled up all popular and mix'd Governments 
into one, has in ſome meaſure forc'd me to explain the various Con- 


ſtitutions and Principles upon which they are grounded: But as the wi 
dom of a Father is ſeen, not only in providing Bread for his Family, or 
increaſing his Patrimonial Eſtate, but in making all poſſible proviſion 
for the ſecurity of it; ſo that Government is evidently the beſt, which, 
not relying upon what it dos at firſt enjoy, ſeeks to increaſe the number, 
ſtrength, and riches of the People; and by the beſt Diſciplia to bring 
the Power ſo improv'd into ſuch order as may be of moſt uſe to the Pub. 
1! lick. This comprehends all things conducing to the adminiſtration of Tu- 
ſtice, the preſervation of domeſtick Peace, and the increaſe of Com- 
merce, that the People being pleas'd with their preſent condition, may 
| be fill'd with love to their Country, encourag'd to fight boldly for the 
\ 


publick Cauſe, which is their own ; and as men do willingly join with 
| that which proſpers, that Strangers may be invited to fix their Habita- 
4 tions in ſuch a City, and to eſpouſe the principles that reign in it. This 
J is neceſſary for ſeveral reaſons; but I ſhall principally inſiſt upon one, 
4q which is, that all things in their beginning are weak: The Whelp of a 
i Lion newly born has neither ſtrength nor fierceneſs. He that builds a Ci- 
1 ty, and dos not intend it ſhould increaſe, commits as great an abſurdity, 
1 as if he ſhould deſire his Child might ever continue under the ſame weak- 
| neſs in which he is born. If it dos not grow, it muſt pine and periſh; 
1 for in this World nothing is permanent: that which dos not grow better 
will grow worſe. This increaſe alſo is uſeleſs, or perhaps hurtful, if it 
be not in Strength, as well as in Riches or Number; for every one is apt 
to ſeize upon ill-guarded Treaſures: and the terror that the City of Lon- 
don was poſſeſt with, when a few Dutch Ships came to Chatham, ſhews 
that no numbers of men, tho naturally valiant, are able to defend them- 
ſelves, unleſs they be well arm'd, diſciplin'd and conducted. Their Mul- 
titude brings contuſion : their Wealth, when *tis like to be made a prey, 
increaſes the fears of the owners; and they, who if they were brought 
into good order, might conquer a great part of the World, being deſti- 
tute of it, durſt not think of defending themſelves. 8 if 
| * 
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If it be ſaid that the wiſe Father mention*d b 
nates in force; and if a private man dos not prepare to defend his Eſtate 
with his own Force, tis becauſe he lives under the protection of the 
Law, and expects the force of the Magiſtrate ſhould be a fecurity to him: 
but Kingdoms and Commonwealths acknowledging no Superior, except 
God alone, can reaſonably hope to be protected by hir only ; and by 
him, if with induſtry and courage they make uſe of the means he has 
given them for their own defence. God helps thoſe who help themſelves ; 
and men are by ſeveral reaſons (ſuppoſe to prevent the increaſe of a 
ſuſpected Power) induc'd to ſuccour an induſtrious and brave People: 
But ſuch as negle& the means of their own preſervation, are ever left to 
periſh with ſhame. Men cannot rely upon any League: The State that 
is defended by one Potentat againſt another, becomes a Slave to their Pro- 
tector: Mercenary Soldiers always want Fidelity or Courage, and moſt 
commonly both. If they are not corrupted or beaten by the Invader, 
they make a prey of their Maſters. Theſe are the followers of Camps 
who have neither Faith nor Piety &, but prefer Gain before Right. 
They who expoſe their Blood to ſale, look where they can make the beſt 
bargain, and never fail of pretences for following their intereſts. 

Moreover, private Familys may by ſeveral arts increaſe their Wealth, 
as they increaſe in number ; but when a People multiplies (as they will 
always do in a good Climat under a good Government) ſuch an enlarge- 
ment of Territory as is neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence can be acquir'd only 
by War. This was known to the Northern Nations that invaded the 
Roman Empire; but for want of ſuch Conſtitutions as might beſt im- 
prove their Strength and Valor, the numbers they ſent out when they 
were overburden'd, provided well for themſelves, but were of no uſe to 
the Countrys they left; and whilſt thoſe Goths, Vandals, Franks, and 
Normans enjoy*d the moſt opulent and delicious Provinces of the World, 
their Fathers languiſh'd obſcurely in their frozen Climats. For the like 
reaſons, or thro the ſame defect, the Swit ers are oblig'd to ſerve other 
Princes, and often to imploy that valor in advancing the power of their 
Neighbors, which might be us'd to increaſe their own. Genoua, Lucca, 
Genevs, and other ſmall Commonwealths, having no Wars, are not able 
to nouriſh the men they breed ; but ſending many of their Children to 
ſeek their Fortunes abroad, ſcarce a third part of thoſe that are born a- 
mong them, die in thoſe Citys; and if they did not take this courſe, they 
would have no better than the Nations inhabiting near the River Niger; 
who ſell their Children as the increaſe of their Flocks. : 

This dos not leſs concern Monarchys than Commonwealths ; nor the 
abſolute leſs than the mix d: All of them have bin proſperous or miſera- 
ble, glorious or contemptible, as they were better or worſe arm'd, diſci- 
plin'd, or conducted. The Aſſyrian Valor was irreſiſtible under Naby- 
chodonozor ; but was brought to nothing under his baſe and luxurious 
Grandſon Belſhazzar : The Perſians who under Cyrus conquer'd Aſia, were 
like Swine expos'd to ſlaughter when their Difciplin faiPd, and they were 
commanded by his proud, cruel, and cowardly Succeſſors. The Mace- 
donian Army overthrown by Paulus Emilius was not leſs in number than 
that with which Alexander gain'd the Empire of the Eaſt ; and perhaps 
had not bin inferior in Valor, if it had bin as well commanded. * Many 
poor and almoſt unknown Nations have bin carry'd to ſuch a height of 
2 ib. fas ubi maxima meets: Lucan. ee ny 
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his Patrimony by Law, not by Force; I anſwer, that all defence termi- C K 
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Ef Glory by the Bravery of their Princes, that I might incline to think their 
2 4 Seen as fit a5 any ather far diſciplining a People to War, if their 
| Vertuęs continu'd in their Familys, or could be tranſmitted to their Suc- = 
cefſors. The impoſſibility of this is a breach never to be repair d; ad 
2 account is to be made of the good that 15 always uncertain, and 7 
ſeldom enjoy d. This diſeaſe is not only in abſolute Monarchys, but in 
thoſe alſo where any regard is had to Succeſſion of Blood, tho under the 3 
4 ſtrikteſſ limitations. The Fruit of all the Victorys gain d by Edward the 6 
| Firſt and Third, or Hany the Fifth of England, periſh'd by the baſeneſs Bil 
| of their Succeſſors: the glory of our Arms was turn'd into ſhame ; and 
we, by the loſs of Treaſure, Blood, and Territory, ſuffer'd the puniſh- 
| ment of their Vices. The effects of theſe changes are not always equally 
1 violent; but they are frequent, and muſt fall out as often as occaſion is 
preſented. It was not poſſible for Lewis the Thirteenth of France to pur- | 
ſue the great deſigns of Hexry the Fourth: Chriſtine of Smeden could ; 
not . the place of her brave Father; nor the preſent King in his In- 
fancy accompliſh what the great Charles Guſtavus had nobly undertaken : 
and no remedy can be found for this mortal infirmity, unleſs the power 
be put into the hands of thoſe who are able to execute it, and not left to 
the blindneſs of fortune. When the Regal Power is committed to an an- 
nual or otherwiſe choſen Magiſtracy, the Vertues of excellent men are of 
uſe, but all dos not depend upon their perſons: One man finiſhes what a- 
nother had begun; and when many are by practice render*d able to per- 
form the ſame things, the loſs of one is eaſily ſupply d by the election 
of another. When good Principles are planted, they do not die with the 
perſon that introduc dem; and good Conſtitutions remain, tho the Au- 
thors of em periſh. Rome did not fall back into ſlavery when Brutus 
was kilPd, who had led them to recover their Liberty: Others like to 
him purſu'd the. ſame ends; and notwithſtanding the loſs of ſo many 
great Commanders conſum'd in their almoſt continual Wars, they never 
wanted ſuch as were fit to execute whatever they could deſign. A well- 
govern'd. State is as fruitful to all good purpoſes, as the ſeven- headed Ser- 
pent is ſaid, to have bin in evil; when one head is cut off, many riſe up in 
the place of it. Good Order being once eſtabliſh'd, makes good men; and 
as long as it laſts, ſuch as are fit for the greateſt imploy ments will never 
be wanting. By this means the Romans could not be ſurpris'd: No King 
or Captain ever invaded them, who did not find many excellent Com- 
manders to oppoſe him; whereas they themſelves found it eaſy to over- 
throw Kingdoms, tho they had bin eſtabliſhd by the braveſt Princes, thro 
the baſeneſs of their Succeſſors. 

But if our Author ſays true, tis of no advantage to a popular State to 
have excellent men; and therefore he impoſes 4 neceſſity upon every People 
zo chuſe the worſt men for being the worſt, and moſt like to themſelves; leſt 
that vertuous and good men ſbould come into power, they ſhould be ex- 
cluded for being vicious and wicked, &c. Wiſe men mould ſeize upon the 
State, and take it 2 the People. For the underſtanding of theſe words, 
tis good to conſider whether they are to be taken ſimply, as uſually ap- 
ply'd to the Devil and ſome of his inſtruments, or relatively, as to the 
thing in queſtion: If ſimply, it muſt he concluded that Valerius, Brutus, 
Cincinnatus, Capitolinus, Mamercus, Paulus Emilius, Maſica, and others 
like to em, were not only the worſt men of the City; but that they 
were ſo often advanc'd: to the ſupreme Magiſtracy becauſe they were 
ſo: if in the other ſenſe relating to Magiſtracy, and the command of 
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1 49 


Armys, the worſt are che moſt ignorant; vnfairhfuf, Mehful, er cogr Ac. 23. 


ly; and our Author, to make good his propoſition, muſt prove, vi which GAS; 
the power 


the People of Rome, Carthage, Athens and other States fad 
of chuſing whom they pleas'd; they choſe Cn, Corvitas: Tor- 
quatus, Fabius, Rullas, Scipio, Ammrur, Hama; Afdribal, Pepi, 
Epaminondas, Pericles, Ariſtiubs, Tiemitozies, Phoeton, Alcidiades, and 


others like to them, for their Ignorahcez Infidelity; Sloth; ard Cowar- 
dice; and on account of thoſe Vices, moſt like tp ttioſt who choſl 1 
But if theſe wete the worſt; I deſire to knod what wit ot elotjiitqct Ca 
deſcribe or comprehend the exctllency of the beſt ; or of the 1 
that brings whole Nations to ſuch perfection that worſe tllafi theſe c wp 
not be found among them? And if they Were not ſo, hut ſuch as all ſuc- 
ceeding Ages have juftly admir'd fot their Wiſdohi; Vertue, ___ 7 
and Valor, the impudence of fo wicked ant falfe an Aſſertiom ought 0 be 
rejected with ſcorn and hatred. 255 | 
But if all Governments, whether Monarchial or Popular, abſolute ot 
limited, deſerve praiſe or blame às they are welt or ilf conftiruted for ma- 
king War; and that the attainment of this end dos intirely depend upon 
the qualifications of the Commanders, and the Strengtii, Courage, 
Number, Affection, and temper of the People out of which the Ar- 


- 


mys are drawn; thoſe Governments muſt neceſſarily be the beſt which 
take the beſt care that thoſe Armys may be well commanded; and ſo 
provide for the good of the People, thar they may daily increaſe'in Num- 
ber, Courage, and Strength, and be ſo ſatisfy'd with the preſent ſtate of 
things, as to fear a change, and fight for the preſervation or advancement 
of the publick Intereſt as of their own. We' have already found that in 
Hereditary Monarchys no care at all is taken of the Commander: He 
is not choſen, but comes by chance; and dos not only frequently prove 
defective, but for the moſt part utterly uncapable of performing any part 
of his duty ; whereas in Popular Governments excellent men are general- 
ly choſen; and there are ſo many of them, that if one or more periſh, 
others are ready to ſupply their places. And this Diſcourſe having (if 
{ miſtake not) in the whole ſeries ſhewn, that the advantages of popu- 
lar Governments, in relation to the increaſe of Courage, Number, and 
Strength in a People, out of which Armys are to be form'd, and bringing 


«% 


them to ſuch a temper as prepares em bravely to perform their duty, are 
as much above thoſe of Monarchys, as the prudence of Choice ſurpaſſes 
the accidents of Birth; it cannot be deny*d that in both reſpects the part 
which relates to War is much better perform'd in Popular Governments 

than in Monarchys. | | | = 
That which we are by reaſon led to believe, is confirm'd to us by experi- 
ence. We every where {ee the difference between the Courage of men 
fighting for themſelves and their poſterity; and thoſe that ſerve a Maſter 
who by good ſucceſs is ofterrrender'd inſupportable. This is of ſuch effi- 
cacy, that no King could ever boaſt to have overthrown any conſiderable 
Commonwealth, unleſs it were divided within it ſelf, or weaken'd by 
Wars made with ſuch as were alſo free; which was the caſe of the Grec:- 
an Commonwealths when the Maceuuniant fell in upon them. Whereas' 
the greateſt Kingdoms have bin eafily deftroy*d by Common wealths; 
and theſe alſo have loſt all Strength, Valor and Spirit, after the change of 
their Government. The Power and Vertue of the Icallans grew up, de- 
cay d and periſh'd w ith their Liberty. When they were divided into 
many Commonwealths, every one of them was able to ſend out great 
f Armys, 
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Chr. II. Armys, and to ſuffer many Defeats before they were ſubdu'd; fo that 
A tdeir Citys were deliver'd up by the old Men, Women, and Children, 
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when all thoſe who were able to bear arms had bin ſlain: And when 
they were all brought under the Romans, either as Aſſociats or Subjects, 
they made the greateſt Strength that ever was in the World. 

Alexander of Epirus was in Valor thought equal, and in Power little 
inferior to Alexander of Macedon: but having the fortune to attack thoſe 
who had bin brought up in Liberty, taught to hazard or ſuffer all things 
for it, and to think that God has given to men Hands and Swords only to 
defend it, he periſh'd in his attempt; whilſt the other encountring {laviſh 
Nations, under the conduct of proud,cruel and for the moſt part unwarlike 
Tyrants, became Mafter of Aa. f ; 

Pyrrhas ſeems to have bin equal to either of them; but the ViQo- 
rys he obtain'd by an admirable Valor and Conduct, coſt him fo dear, 
that he deſird Peace with thoſe Enemys who might be defeated, not ſub- 
du'd. 

Hannibal wanting the prudence of Pyrrhas, loſt the fruits of all his 
Victorys; and being torn out of Itah, where he had neſted himſelf, fell 
under the Sword of thoſe whoſe Fathers he had defeated or ſlain; and dy'd 
a baniſh'd man from his ruin'd Country. | 

The Gauls did once bring Rome, when it was ſmall, to the brink of 
Deſtruction ; but they left their Carcaſes to pay for the miſchiefs they had 
done; and in ſucceeding times their Invaſions were mention'd as Tumults 
rather than Wars. 

The Germans did perhaps ſurpaſs them in numbers and ſtrength, and 
were equal to them in fortune as long as Rome was free. They often enter'd 
1taly, but they continu'd not long there, unleſs under the weight of their 
Chains. Whereas the ſame Nations, and others like to them, aſſaulting 
that Country, or other Provinces under the Emperors, found no other 
difficulty than what aroſe upon conteſts among themſelves who ſhould 
be Maſter of them. No manly Vertue or Diſciplin remain'd among the 
Italians: Thoſe who govern'd them, rely'd upon tricks and ſhifts; they 
who could not defend themſelves, hir d ſome of thoſe Nations to under- 
take their Quarrels againſt others. Theſe trinklings could not laſt. The 
Goths ſcorning to depend upon thoſe who in Valor and Strength were 
much inferior to themſelves, ſeiz d upon the City that had commanded the 
World, whilſt Honorius was ſo buſy in providing for his Hens, that he 
could not think of defending it. Arcadius had the luck not to loſe his prin- 
cipal City; but paſſing his time among Fidlers, Players, Eunuchs, 
Cooks, Dancers, and Buffoons, the Provinces were ſecurely plunder d 
and ranſack'd by Nations, that are known only from their Victorys a- 
gainſt him. 

Tis in vain to ſay that this proceeded from the fatal corruption of that 
Age; for that corruption proceeded from the Government, and the en- 
ſuing deſolation was the effect of it. And as the like diſorder in Govern- 
ment has bin ever ſince in Greece and the greateſt part of Itah, thoſe Coun- 
trys which for Extent, Riches, convenience of Situation, and numbers of 
men, are equal to the beſt in the world, and for the Wit, Courage, and 
Induſtry of the Natives, perhaps juſtly preferable to any, have ſince that 
time bin always expos d as a prey to the firſt Invader. Charles the Eighth of 
France is by Guicciardin, and other Writers, repreſented as a Prince equal- 
ly weak in Body, Mind, Mony, and Forces; but as an ill Hare is ſaid 
to make a good Dog, he conquer d the beſt part of Itahj without breaking 
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a Lance. Ferdinand and Alphonſo of-Arragon, Kings of Niptes, had go- Stew. 23. 
vern'd by Trepanners, falſe Witneſſes, corrupt Judges, mercenary Sol 
diers, and other Miniſters of Iniquity: but theſe could afford no help a- 
inſt an Invader; and neither the oppreſt Nobility, nor People, concern- | 
ing themſelves in the N they who had bin proud, fierce, and cruel 
againſt their poor Subjects, never durſt look an Enemy in the face; and 
the Father dying with anguiſh and fear, the Son ſhamefully fled from his 
ill govern'd Kingdom. 10077 eee 1 5 # 
The ſame things are no leſs evident in Spain. No People ever defended 
themſelves with more Obſtinacy and Valor than the Spaniards did againſt 
the Carthaginians and Romans, who ſurpaſt them in Wealth and Skill. 
Livy calls them Gentem ad bella gerenda & reparanaa natam, and who ge- 
nerally kilPd themſelves when they were maſter'd and difarm'd, Nallam 
ſine armis vitam eſſe rati, But tho the mixture of Roman Blood could not 1 
5 impair their Race, and the conjunction of the Goths had improv'd their 
5 Force; yet no more was requir*d for the overthrow of them all, than the 
0 weakneſs and baſeneſs of the two leud Tyrants, Witæa and Rodrigo, 
5 who diſdain'd all Laws, and refolv*d to govern according to their Luſt, 
5 They who for more than two hundred years had reliſted the Romans, were 
| intirely ſubduꝰ'd by the vile, half-naked Moors, in one {light Skirmiſh ; and 
do not to this day know what became of the King who brought the De- 
ſtruction upon them. That Kingdom after many Revolutions, is with 
many others come to the Houſe of Auſtria, and enjoys all the Wealth of 
7 the Indys; whereupon they are thought to have affected an univerſal Mo- 
. narchy. Sed ut ſunt levia Aulicoram ingenia, this was grounded upon 
nothing except their own Vanity: They had Mony and Craft; but 
wanting that ſolid Vertue and Strength which makes and preſerves Con- 
queſts, their Kings have nothing but Milan that did not come to them b 
Marriage : And tho they have not receiv*d any extraordinary difaſters in 
War, yet they languiſh and conſume thro the defects of their own Go- 
vernment, and are forc'd to beg aſſiſtance from their mortal and formerly 
deſpis'd Enemys. Theſe are the beſt hopes of defence that they have 
from abroad; and the only Enemy an Invader ought to fear in their de- 
ſolate Territorys, is that Want and Famin which teſtifys the good Order, 
Strength and Stability of our Author's divine Monarchy ; the profound 
Wiſdom of their Kings in ſubtilly finding out ſo ſure a way of defending 
the Country; their paternal care in providing for the good of their Sub- 
jects ; and that whatſoever is defective in the Prince, is aſſuredly ſupply'd 
by the Sedulity of a good Council. 
We have already ſaid enough to obviate the objections that may be 
drawn from the proſperity of the French Monarchy. The beauty of it 5 
is falſe and painted. There is a rich and haughty King, who is bleſt with 
ſuch Neighbours as are not likely to diſturb him, and has nothing to fear 
from his miſerable Subjects; but the whole body of that State is full of 
boils, and wounds, and putrid ſores : There is no real ſtrength in it. The 
People are ſo unwilling to ſerve him, that he is ſaid to have put to death 
above fourſcore thouſand of his own Soldiers within the ſpace of fifteen 
years, for flying from their Colours; and if he were vigorouſly attack d, 
little help could be expected from a diſcontented Nobility, or a ſtarving 
and deſpairing People. If to diminiſh the force of theſe arguments and 
examples, it be ſaid, that in two or three thouſand years all things are \ 
chang'd ; the antient Vertue of Mankind is extinguiſh'd ; and the love 
that every one had to his Country is turn'd into a care of his private In- 
tereſts: 
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152 . Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


Car. II. tereſts: I anſwer, that Time changes nothing, and the Changes produc'd 
in this time proceed only from the change of Governments. The Na- 
tions which have bin govern d arbitrarily, have always ſuffer d the ſame 
Plagues, and bin infected with the ſame Vices; which is as natural, as for 
Animals ever to generate according to their kinds, and Fruits to be of 
the ſame nature with the Roots and Seeds from which they come. The 
ſame Order that made men valiant and induſtrious in the ſervice of theit 
Country during the firſt Ages, would have the ſame effect, if it were 
now in being. Men would have the ſame love to the Publick as the Spar- 
tans and Romans had, if there was the ſame reaſon for it. We need no 
other proof of this than what we have ſeen in our own Country, where 
in a few years, good Diſciplin anda juſt Encouragement given to thoſe 
who did well, produc'd more examples of pure, compleat, incorruptible, | 
and invincible Vertue than Rome or Greece could ever boaſt; or if more : 
be wanting, they may eaſily be found among the Smit sers, Hollanders, WM 
and others: but tis not — ry to light a Candle to the Sun, 


SE CT. XXIV. 


Popular Governments are leſs ſubject to Civil Diſorders than Monar- 
chys ; manage them more ably, and more eaſily recover out of them. 


IS in vain to ſeek a Government in all points free from a poſſibility 
of Civil Wars, Tumults, and Seditions : that is a Bleſſing de- 

ny d to this life, and refery*d to compleat the Felicity of the next. But if 

theſe are to be accounted the greateſt evils that can fall upon a People, the 

rectitude or defects of Governments will beſt appear if we examin which 

Species is more or leſs expos'd to, or exempted from them. 

This may be done two ways. 


; 4 By ſearching into the cauſes from whence they may, or uſually do 
ariſe. 


ſturb'd by them. ; | 
To the firſt : Seditions, Tumults, and Wars do ariſe from miſtake, or . 
from malice; from juſt occaſions, or unjuſt. From miſtake, when a Peo- . 
ple think an evil to be done or intended, which is not done nor intended; 
or take that to be evil which is done, tho in truth it be not ſo. Well re- 
gulated Citys may fall into theſe errors. The Romans being jealous of 
their newly recover'd Liberty, thought that Valerius Pablicola deſign'd 
to make himſelf King, when he built a Houſe in a place that ſeem'd too MW 
ſtrong and eminent for a private man. The Spartans were not leſs ſuſ- 2 
picious of Lycurgus; and a leud young Fellow in a Sedition put out 55 
one of his eyes: but no People ever continu'd in a more conſtant af- 3 
fection to their beſt deſerving Citizens, than both the Romans and 5 
3 afterwards manifeſted to thoſe vertuous and wrongfully ſuſpe&- 
ed men. X 
Sometimes the fact is true, but otherwiſe underſtood than was intend- 
ed. When the Tarquins were expel'd from Rome, the Patricians retain'd 
to themſelves the principal Magiſtracys; but never thought of bringing 
back Kings, or of ſetting up a corrupt Oligarchy among themſelves, as 
the Plebeians imagin'd: And this miſtake being diſcover'd, the fury they 
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had conceiv'd, vaniſh'd ; and they who ſeem'd to intend hothing leb Scr. 24. 
than the extirpation of all the Patrician Familys, grew quiet. Menenis .. 
Agrippa appeas d one of the molt violent Seditions that ever happen'd a- | 
mongſt them (till civil Intereſts were purſu'd by arm'd Troops) with a . 
Fable of the ſeveral parts of the Body that murmur'd againſt the Belly: i 
and the moſt dangerous of all was compos'd by creating Tribuns to | 
protect them. Some of the Patrician young men had favour'd the De- 
cemviri,, and others being unwilling to appear againſt them, the People | 
believ'd they had all conſpir*d with thoſe new Tyrants : but Valerius and | 
Horatins putting themſelves at the head of thoſe who ſought their de- | 
ſtruction, they perceiv'd their Error, and look d upon the Patricians as | 
the beſt defenders of their Libertys: Et inde, ſays Livy, auram Libertatis | 
captare, unde ſervitutem timuiſſent. Democratical Governments are moſt ) 
liable to theſe miſtakes: In Ariftocracys they are ſeldom ſeen, and we 
hear of none in Sparta after the eſtabliſhment of the Laws by Lycurgas. 
But Abſolute Monarchys ſeem to be totally exempted from them. The 
miſchiefs deſign'd are often diſſembled or deny'd, till they are paſt all poſ- 
ſibility of being cur'd by any other way than force: and ſuch as are b 
neceſſity driven to uſe that remedy, know they muſt perfect their wor 
or periſh. He that draws his Sword againſt the Prince, ſay the French, 
ought'to throw away the Scabbard ; for tho the deſign be never ſo juſt, 
yet the Authors are ſure to be ruin'd if it miſcarry. Peace is ſeldom made, | 
and never kept, unleſs the Subject retain ſuch a Power in his hands, as may 1 
oblige the Prince to ſtand to what is agreed; and in time ſome trick is 1 
found to deprive them of that benefit. | 1 

Seditions proceeding from malice, are ſeldom or never ſeen in popular 
Governments ; for they are hurtful to the People, and none have ever 
3 willingly and knowingly hurt themſelves. There may be, and oſten is 
1 malice in thoſe who excite them; but the People are ever deceiv?d, and 
whatſoever is thereupon done, ought to be imputed to error, as] ſaid be- 
tore. If this be diſcover'd in time, it uſually turns to the deſtruction of 
the Contriver ; as in the caſes of Manlius Capitolinus, Spurius Melias, 
and Sp. Caſſius: if not, for the moſt part it produces a Tyranny, as in 
thoſe of Agathocles, Diomſius, Piſiſtrates, and Ceſar. But in Abſolute 
Monarchys, almoſt all the Troubles that ariſe, proceed from malice ; 
they cannot be reform'd, the extinction of them is exceeding difficult, if 
they have continu'd long enough to corrupt the People ; and thoſe who 1 
appear againſt em, ſeek only to ſet up themſelves, or their Friends. 1 
Thus we lee that in the Civil Wars of the Eaſt, the queſtion was, Whe- 
ther Artaxerxes or Cyrus, Phraartes or Bardanes, ſhould reign over the 
Perſians and Parthians : The People ſuffer d equally from both whilſt the 
2 Conteſts lafted ; and the deciſion left *em under the power of a proud and 
1 cruel Maſter. The like is ſeen in all places. After the death of Brutus and 
5 Caſſius, no War was ever undertaken in the Roman Empire upon a better 
account than one man's private concernments: The Provinces ſuffer'd un- 
der all; and he, whom they had aſſiſted to overthrow one wicked Tyrant, 
very often prov'd worſe than his Predeceſſor. And the only ground of 
all the Diſſenſions with which France was vex'd under the Princes of Me- 
roveus and Pepin's Races, were, which of them ſhould reign, the People 
remaining miſerable under them all. | 

The caſe is not much different in mix d Monarchys ; Some Wars may 
be undertaken upon a juſt and publick account, but the pretencesare com- 
monly falſe: a laſting Reformation is _ introduc'd, an intire Change 
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ingdomps are frequently and terribly di. 
| nt Examples of England. © Fea 


often diſiik d. And tho ſuch þ 
{tra a, ho appears by the beſh 


Kc. the Quarrels are for the moſt part begun upom perſonal Tirles, as be. 
tween Henry the Firſt and Robert; Stephen and Maud or the Houſes of 


Lancaſter and Tork : and the People who get nothing by the Victory 
W ſoever it al. and might therefore pridently leave the Com. 
petitors to decide their own Quarrels, like Theoreftes, and Polinices, with 
their own Swords, become cruelly engag'd in them. | 

It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome that I mention Seditions, Tumults, and 
Wars, upon juſt occaſions ; but I can find no reaſon to retract the term. 
God intending that men ſhould live juſtly with 90p another, dos certainly 
intend: that he or they who do no wrong, ſhould: ſuffer none; and tlie 
Law that forbids lojurys, were of no uſe, if no Penalty might be in- 
flicted on thoſe who will not obey it. If Injuſtice therefore be evil, and 


Injurys forbidden, they are alſo to he puniſh d; and the Law inſtituted 


for their preyention, mult neceſſarily intend the avenging of ſuch as can- 


not be prevented. The work of the Magitracy is to execute this Law ; 
the Sword of Juſtice is put into their hands to. reſtrain the fury of thoſe 
within the Society who will not be a Law to themſelves ; and the Sword 
of War to protect the people againſt the yiolence of Foreigners. This is 
without exception, and would be in vain if it were not. But the Magji- 
ſtrate who is to protect the People from Injury, may, and is often known 
not to have done it : he ſometimes renders his Office uſeleſs by negleQing 
to do Juſtice ; ſametimes miſchievous by overthrowing it. This ſtrikes 
at the root of God's general Ordinance, That there ſhould be Laws; and 
the particular Ordinances of all Societys, that appoint ſuch as ſeem beſt to 
them. The Magiſtrate therefore is comprehended under both, and ſub- 
ject to both, as well as private men. + 

The ways of preventing or puniſhing Injurys, are Judicial or Extraju- 
dicial. Judicial proceedings are of force againſt thoſe who ſubmit or may 
be brought to trial, but are of no effect againſt thoſe who reſiſt, and are of 
ſuch power that they cannot be conſtrain'd. It were abſurd to cite a man 
to appear before a I ribunal who can aw the Judges, or has Armys to de- 
fend him ; and impious to think'that he who has added Treachery to his 
other Crimes, and uſurp'd a Power above the Law, ſhould be protected 
by the enormity of his wickedneſs. Legal proceedings therefore are to be 
us'd when the Delinquent ſubmits to the Law ; and all are juſt, when he 
will not be kept in order by the legal. 

The word Sedition is generally apply*d to all numerous Aſſemblys, 
without or againſt the Authority of the Magiſtrate, or of thoſe who aſ- 
ſume that Power. Athaliahand Jezabel were more ready to cry out Trea- 
ſon than David; and examples of that ſort are fo frequent, that I need 
not alledg them. Ty | 

Tumult is from the diſorderly manner of thoſe Aſſemblys, where 
things can ſeldom be done regularly; and War is that Decertatio per 
bes 7 trial by force, to which men come when other ways are inct- 
ectual. ſi 

If the Laws of God and Men are therefore of no effect, when the 
Magiſtracy is left at liberty to break them; and if the Luſts of thoſe who 
are too ſtrong for the Tribunals of Juſtice, cannot be otherwiſe reſtraia'd 
than by Sedition, Tumults and War, thoſe Seditions, Tumults, and 
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Wars, are juſtify'd by the Laws of God and Man. 
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I will not take upon me to enumerate all the cafes in which this may be Szcr. 24. 5 
done, but content my ſelf with three, which have moſt frequently given] | 
occaſion for proceedings of this kind. | 
J he firſt is, When one or more men take upon them the Power and 
Name of a Magiſtracy, to which they are not juſtly call'd. 1 
The ſecond, When one or more being juſtly call'd, continue in their | F 
Magiſtracy longer than the Laws by which they are call'd do preſcribe. 
And the third, When he or they who are rightly calPd, do aſſume a 1 
Power, tho within the time preſcrib'd, that the Law dos not give; or 1 
turn that which the Law dos give, to an end different and contrary to 1 
that which is intended by it. 1 
For the firſt; Filmer forbids us to examin Titles: he tells us, we muſt 
ſubmit to the Power, whether acquir'd by Uſurpation or otherwiſe, not 0 
obſerving the miſchievous Abſurdity of rewarding the moſt deteſtable 
Villanys with the higheſt Honors, and rendering the veneration due to the - bf 
ſupreme Magiſtrate as Father of the People, to one who has no other ad- "nn 
vantage above his Brethren, than what he has gain'd by injuriouſly diſ- . il 
poſſeſſing or murdering him that was ſo. Hobbs fearing the advantages 1 
that may be taken from ſuch deſperate nonſenſe, or not thinking it neceſ- | 
ſary to his end to carry the matter ſo far, has no regard at all to him who 1 
comes in without Title or Conſent; and deny ing him to be either King 1 
or Tyrant, gives him no other name than Hoſtis & Latro, and allows 
all things to be law ful againſt him, that may be done to a publick Enemy [| 
or Pyrat : which is as much as to ſay, any man may deſtroy him how he 
can. Whatever he may be guilty of in other reſpects, he dos in this fol- 
3 low the voice of Mankind, and the dictates of common ſenſe: for no 
= man can make himſelf a Magiſtrate for himſelf, and no man can have the pe civ. 1, 2. 
5 right of a Magiſtrate, who is not a Magiſtrate. If he be juſtly account- 
ed an Enemy to all, who injures all; he above all muſt be the publick ; 
| Enemy of a Nation, who by uſurping a power over them, dos the 1 
; greateſt and moſt publick injury that a People can ſuffer : For which rea- 1 
; ſon, by an eſtabliſh'd Law among the molt vertuous Nations, every man 1 
might kill a Tyrant; and no Names are recorded in Hiſtory with more 1 
honor, than of thoſe who did it. q ; 
| 


Theſe are by other Authors call'd Tyranni ſine titulo, and tliat 
name is given to all thoſe who obtain the ſupreme Power by illegal and 1 
unjuſt means. The Laws which they overthrow can give them no 1 
protection; and every man is a Soldier againſt him who is a publick E- || 
nemy. | 1 

The ſame rule holds, tho they are more in number; as the Magi, who 
uſurp'd the Dominion of Perſia after the death of Cambyſes; the thirty 
Tyrants at Athens overthrown by Thraſibulus; thoſe of Thebes ſlain by 
Pelopidas ; the Decemviri of Rome, and others: For tho the multitude of | 
Offenders may ſometimes procure impunity, yet that act which is wicked | 
in one, mult be ſo in ten or twenty; and whatſoever is lawful againſt l 
one Uſurper, is ſo againſt them all. | 

2. If thoſe who were rightly created, continue beyond the time li- | 
mited by the Law, *tis the ſame thing. That which is expir'd, is as if it | 
f had never bin. He that was created Conſul for a year, or Dictator for ö 
1 ſix months, was after that a private man; and if he had continu'd in the | 
1 exerciſe of his Magiſtracy, had bin ſubject to the ſame puniſhment as if | 
he had uſurp'd it at the firſt. This was known to Epaminondas, who 
finding that his Enterprize againſt Sparta could not be accompliſh'd 
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within the time for which he was made Beotarches, rather choſe to truſt 


bios Countrymen with his life than to deſiſt, and was ſav'd merely thro 


De Jur. Bell. 
& Pac. I. 2. 


an admiration of his Vertue, aſſurance of his good Intentions, and the 
glory of the Action. RE 

The Roman Decemviri, tho duly elected, were proceeded againſt as 
private men uſurping the Magiſtracy, when they continu'd beyond their 
time. Other Magiſtrats had ceas'd ; there was none that could regularly 
call the Senat or People to an Aﬀembly : but when their ambition was 
manifeſt, and the People exaſperated by the death of Virginia, they laid 
afide all ceremonys. The Senat and People met, and exerciſing their 
Authority in the ſame manner as if they had bin regularly call'd by the 
Magiſtrate appointed to that end, they abrogated the Power of the De- 
cemviri, proceeded againſt them as Enemys and Tyrants, and by that 
means preſerv'd themſelves from utter ruin. 

3. The ſame courſe is juſtly us d againſt a legal Magiſtrate, who takes 
upon him (tho within the time preſcrib'd by the Law) to exerciſe a 
Power which the Law dos not give; for in that reſpect he 1s a private 
man, Quia, as Grotius ſays, eatenus non habet imperium; and may be re- 
ſtrain'd as well as any other, becauſe he is not ſet up to do what he liſts, 
but what the Law appoints for the good of the People: and as he has no 
other Power than what the Law allows, ſo the ſame Law limits and di- 
rects the exerciſe of that which he has. This Right naturally belonging 
to Nations, is no way impair'd by the name of Supreme given to their 
Magiſtrats; for it ſignifys no more, than that they do act fovereigaly in 
the matters committed to their charge. Thus are the Parliaments of 
France call'd Cours Souveraines; for they judg of Life and Death, deter- 
min Controverſys concerning Eſtates; and there is no appeal from their 
Decrees: but no man ever thought, that it was therefore lawful for them 
to do what they pleas d; or that they might not be oppos'd, if they ſhould 
attempt to do that which they ought not. And tho the Roman Dicta- 
tors and Conſuls were ſupreme Magiſtrats, they were ſubject to the Peo- 
ple, and might be puniſh'd as well as others if they tranſgreſt the Law. 
Thuanus carrys the word fo far, that when Barlotta, Giuſtiniano, and 
others who were but Colonels, were ſent as Commanders in chief of 
three or four thouſand men upon an Enterprize, he always ſays, Sam- 
mum Imperium ei delatum. Grotias explains this point, by diſtinguiſhing 
thoſe who have the ſammum Imperium ſammo modo, from thoſe who have 
it modo non ſummo. I know not where to find an Example of this Sove- 
reign Power, enjoy'd without reſtriction, under a better title than Occa- 
pation ; which relates not to our purpoſe, who ſeek only that which is 
legal and juſt, Therefore laying aſide that point for the preſent, we may 


follow Gretizs in examining the right of thoſe who are certainly limited: 


Ubi partem Imperii habet Rex, partem Senatus ſive Populus; in which 
cale he ſays, Regi in partem non ſuam involanti, vis juſta opponi poteſt, 
in as much as they who have a part, cannot but have a right of defend- 
ing that part. Quia data facultate, datur jus facultatem tuendi, without 
which it could be of no effect. 

The particular limits of the Rights belonging to each, can only be 
judg*d by the preciſe Letter, or general Intention of the Law. The Dukes 
of Venice have certainly a part in the Government, and could not be calPd 
Magiſtrats if they had not. They are faid to be ſupreme ; all Laws and 
publick Acts bear their Names. The Embaſſador of that State ſpeaking 


Thuan, 137. to Pope Paul the Fifth, deny'd that he acknowledg'd any other Superior 


3 than 


* - ; 
* ) : =p 


than God. But they are ſo well known to be under the Power of the Skcr. 24+ 
| Law, that divers of 'em have bin put to death for tranſgreſſing it; and a vw WY 
_ marble Gallows is ſeen at the foot of the ſtairs in St. Mark's Palace, upon 

1 which ſome of them, and no others, have bin executed. But if they | 
may be duly oppos'd, when they commit undue Acts, no man of judg- | 
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ment will deny, that if one of them by an outrageous Violence ſhould 
endeavour to overthrow the Law, he might by violence be ſuppreſt and 
chaſtis'd. | | 
Again, ſome Magiſtrats are intruſted with a power of providing Ships, | 
Arms, Ammunition, and Victuals for War; raiſing and diſciplining 1 
Soldiers, appointing Officers to command in Forts and Gariſons, and 1 
making Leagues with Foreign Princes and States. But if one of theſe | 
ſhould imbezel, ſell, or give to an Enemy thofe Ships, Arms, Ammuni- x. 
tion or Proviſions ; betray the Forts; employ only or principally, ſuch I 
men as will ſerve him in thoſe wicked Actions; and, contrary to the ot 
truſt repos'd in him, make ſuch Leagues with Foreigners, as tend to the | 
4 advancement of his perſonal Intereſts, and to the detriment of the Pub. 
lick, he abrogates his own Magiſtracy; and the Right he had, periſhes 
(as the Lawyers ſay ) fruſtratione finis. He cannot be protected by the 
Law which he has overthrown, nor obtain impunity for his Crimes 
from the Authority that was confer'd upon him, only that he might do 
good with it. He was ſingulis major on account of the excellency of his 
Office; but aniverſis minor, from the nature and end of his Inſtitution. 
The ſureſt way of extinguiſhing his Prerogative, was by turning it to 
the hurt of thoſe who gave it. When matters are brought to this po- 
ſture, the Author of the miſchief, or the Nation muſt periſh, A Flock 
cannot ſubſiſt under a Shepherd that ſeeks its ruin, nor a People under an 
unfaithful Magiſtrate. Honor and Riches are juſtly heap*d upon the || 
heads of thoſe who rightly perform their duty, becauſe the difficulty as 1 
* well as the excellency of the work is great. It requires Courage, Expe- '; 
| +) rience, Induſtry, Fidelity and Wiſdom. The good Shepherd, ſays our 
1 Saviour, lays down his life for his Sheep: The Hireling who flies in time | 
of danger, is repreſented under an ill character; but he that ſets himſelf | 
to deſtroy his Flock, is a Wolf. His Authority is incompatible with their | 
{ubliſtence; and whoever diſapproves Tumults, Seditions or War, by . 
which he may be remov'd from it, it gentler means are ineffectual, ſub- | 
verts the Foundation of all Law, exalts the fury of one man to the de- 1 
* ſtruction of a Nation; and giving an irreſiſtible Power to the moſt abo- 1 
1 minable Iniquity, expoſes all that are good to be deſtroy'd, and Vertue | 
to be utterly extinguiſh'd. | 1 
Few will allow ſuch a Preeminence to the Dukes of Venice or Gena, 
the Advoyers of Switzerland, or the Burgomaſters of Amſterdam, Ma- 
ny will ſay theſe are Raſcals if they prove falſe, and ought rather to be 
hang'd, than ſuffer'd to accompliſh the Villanys they deſign. But if this | 
be confeſt in relation to the higheſt Magiſtrats that are among thoſe Na- 
tions, why ſhould not the ſame be in all others, by what name ſoever 
they are call'd ? When did God confer upon thoſe Nations the extraor- 
dinary privilege of providing better for their own ſafety than others? 
Or was the Gift univerſal, tho the Benefit accrue only to thoſe who have 
baniſh'd great Titles from among them? If this be ſo, tis not their Feli- 
city, but their Wiſdom that we ought to admire and imitate, But why . 
ſhould any think their Anceſtors had aot the ſame care? Have not they, | 
who retain'd in themſelves a Power over a Magiſtrate of one name, 2 
like 
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Cu xp, II. like over another? Is there a charm in words, or any name of ſuch ef. 
CLSFYAy Cacy, that he who receives it ſhould immediately become Maſter of thoſe 
that created him, whereas all others do remain for ever ſubject to them? 
Would the Venetian Government change its nature, if they ſhould give the 
name of King to their Prince? Are the Polanders leſs free fince the title of 
King is confer'd upon their Dukes; or are the Moſcovites leſs Slaves, be. 
cauſe their chief Magiſtrate has no other than that of Duke? It we exa. 
min things but a little, twill appear that Magiſtrats have enjoy'd large 
Powers, who never had the name of Kings; and none were ever more 
reſtrain'd* by Laws than thoſe of Sparta, Arragon, the Goths in Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, and others, who had that 
Title. There is therefore no ſuch thing as a Right univerſally belonging 
to a Name; but every one enjoys that which the Laws, by which he is, 
conſer upon him. The Law that gives the Power, regulates it; and 
they who give no more than what they pleaſe, cannot be oblig'd to ſuffer 
him to whom they give it, to take more than they thought fic to give, 
or to go unpuniſh'd if he do. The Agreements made are always con- 
firm'd by Oath, and the treachery of violating them is conſequently ag- } 
gravated by Perjury. They are good Philoſophers and able Divines, 
who think this can create a Right to thoſe who had none; or that the 
Laws can be a protection to ſuch as overthrow them, and give op- 
portunity of doing the miſchiefs they deſign. If it do not, then he that 
was a Magiſtrate, by ſuch actions returns into the condition of a private 
man; and whatever is lawful againſt a Thief who ſubmits to no Law, is 
lawtul againſt him. 
Men who delight in cavils may ask, Who ſhall be the Judg of theſe oc- 
| caſions? And whether I intend to give to the People the deciſion of their 
bf own Cauſe? To which I anſwer, that when the conteſt is between the Ma- 
i giſtrate and the People, the party to which the determination is refer'd, 
muſt be the Judg of his own caſe; and the queſtion is only, Whether the 
Magiſtrate ſhould depend on the Judgment of the People, or the Peo- 
ple on that of the Magiſtrate; and which is moſt to be ſuſpected of inju- 
If ſtice: That is, whether the People of Rome ſhould judg Tarquin, or Tarquin 
[7 judg the People. He that knew all good men abhor*d him for the murder 
of his Wife, Brother, Father-in-law, and the beſt of the Senat, would cer- 
i rainly ſtrike off the heads of the moſt eminent remaining Poppys; and 
having incur'd the general hatred of the people by the wickedneſs of his 
Government, he fear'd revenge; and endeavouring to deſtroy thoſe he 
fear'd (that is the City) he might eaſily have accompliſh'd his work, if 
the judgment had bin refer'd to him. If the People judg Tarquin, tis 
Fl N hard to imagin how they ſhould be brought to give an unjuſt Sentence: 
bk They lov'd their former Kings, and hated him only for his Villanys: 
They did not fancy, but know his cruelty. When the beſt were lain, 
no man that any way reſembled them could think himſelf ſecure. Bratus 
did not pretend to be a Fool, till by the murder of his Brother he found 
br how dangerous a thing it was to be thought wiſe. If the people, as our 
Author ſays, be always leud, fooliſh, mad, wicked, and deſirous to put 
NB the Power into the hands of ſuch as are moſt like to themſelves, he and 
* his Sons were ſuch men as they ſought, and he was ſure to find favoura- 5 
w ble Judges: If vertuous and good, no injuſtice was to be fear'd from . 
A them, and he could have no other reaſon to decline their judgment, than 
bl what was ſuggeſted by his own wickedneſs. Caligula, Nero, Domitian, 
A N and the like, had probably the ſame conſiderations : But no man of com- 
1 mon 
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mort ſenſe ever thought that the Senat and People of Rome did not better Stor. * | 
deſerys to judg, whether fuch Monſters ſhould: reiga over the beſt part | 


of mankind to their deſtruction, chan they to determin whether their | 


* 


d 

Crimes ſhould be pupiſh?d or b. 

If I mention ſome. of theſe known Caſes, every man's experience will 1 
< Ei Fl 'others of the like nature; anc whoſoever condemns all Seditions, | 
Tumults and Wars rais d againſt fuch Princes, muſt ſay, that none are | 
wicked, or ſeek the ruin of their People, which is abſurd: tor Caligala 9 
wiſh'd the People had but one Neck, that he might cut it off at a blow ; 
Nero ſet the City on, fire; and we have known ſuch as have bin worſe 1 


than either of them: Tbey muſt either be ſufter'd to continue in the free ö 
exerciſe of their rage, that is, to do all the miſchief they deſign; or muſt 1 


be reſtrain'd by a legal, judicial, ot extrajudicial way; and they who i 
diſallow the extrajudicial, do as little like the judicial. They will not 
hear of bringing a ſupreme Magiſtrate before a Tribunal, when it may [ 


be done. They will, ſays our Author, depoſe their Kings. Why ſhould = 
they not be depos'd, if they become Enemys to their People, and ſet up j 

an intereſt in their own perſons inconſiſtent with the publick good, for 

the promoting of which they were erected? If they were created by the 
publick conſent, for the publick good, ſhall they not be remoy'd when they 

rove to be of publick damage? If they ſet up themſelves, may they not 

be thrown down? Shall it be lawful for them to uſurp a Power over the 

liberty of others, and ſhall it not be lawful for an injur'd People to re- 

ſume their own? If injuſtice exalt it ſelf, mult it he for ever eſtabliſh'd? 

5 Shall great Perſons be render'd ſacred by rapine, perjury and murder? 
3 Shall the crimes for which private men do juſtly ſuffer the moſt grievous 
: puniſhments, exempt them from all, who commit them 1n the higheſt ex- | 
ceſs, with moſt power, and moſt to the prejudice of mankind ? Shall the | 

Laws that ſolely aim at the prevention of Crimes, be made to patronize i | 

them, and become ſnares to the innocent whom they ought to protect? ; 

Has every man given up into the common ſtore his right of avenging the | 
Injurys he may receive, that the publick Power which ought to protect | 

or avenge him, ſhould be turn'd to the deſtruction of himſelf, his Poſte- ö 

rity, and the Society into which they enter, without any poſſibility of N 

| 


redreſs? Shall the Ordinance of God be render'd of no effect; or the 
Powers he has appointed to be ſet up for the diſtribution of Juſtice, be 
made {ubſervient to the luſts of one or a few men, and by impunity in- 
courage them to commit all manner of crimes? Is the corruption of man's 


— — 
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Nature ſo little known, that ſuch as have common ſenſe ſhould expect 1 | 
Juſtice from thoſe, who fear no puniſhment if they do Injuſtice; or that 1 
the modeſty, integrity, and innocence, which is ſeldom found in one 1 


man, tho never ſo cautiouſly choſen, ſhould be conſtantly found in all thoſe 
who 170 any means attain to Greatneſs, and continue for ever in their 
Succeſſors; or that there can be any ſecurity under their Government, if 
they have them not? Surely if this were the condition of men living 
under Government, Foreſts would be more ſaſe than Citys; and *twere 
better for every man to ſtand in bis own defence, than to enter into 
Societys. He that lives alone might encounter ſuch as ſhould aſſault him 
= upon equal terms, and ſtand or fall according to the meaſure of his courage 
£2 and ſtrength; but no Valor can defend him, if the malice of his Enemy 
1 be upheld by a publick Power. There muſt therefore be a right of pro- 
4 ceeding judicially or extrajudicially againſt all perſons who tranſgreſs the 
Laws, or elſe thoſe Laws, and the Societys that ſhould ſubſiſt by them, 
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| Cu Av. II. cannot ftand ; and the ends for which Governments are conſtituted, to- 
Ir WE gether with the Governments themſelves, muſt be overthrown.” Extraju- 
1 dicial proceedings by Sedition, Tumult, or War, muſt take place, when 
4 the perſons concern'd are of ſuch power, that ey cannot be brought un. 
F | der the Judicial. They who deny this, deny all help againſt an uſurp- 
ing Tyrant, or the perfidiouſneſs of a lawfully created Magiſtrate, who 
adds the crimes of Ingratitude and Treachery to Uſurpation. Theſe of 
all men are the moſt dangerous Enemys to ſupreme Magiſtrats: for as no 
man deſires indemnity for ſuch Crimes as are never committed, he that 
would exempt all from pnniſhment, ſuppoſes they will be guilty of the 
worſt; and — that the People will depoſe them if they have 
the power, ee that they purſue an Intereſt annex'd to their Per- 
ſons, contrary to that of their People, which they would not bear if they 
could deliver themſelves from it. This ſhewiog all thoſe Governments 
to be tyrannical, lays ſuch a burden upon thoſe who adminiſter them, as 1 
mult neceſſarily weigh them down to deſtruction. S 

If it be ſaid that the word Sedition implys that which is evil; I anſwer, 
that it ought not then to be apply*d to thoſe who ſeek nothing but that 
which is juſt ; and tho the ways of delivering an oppreſt People from the 
violence of a wicked Magiſtrate, who having arm'd a Crew of leud 
Villains, and fatted them with the Blood and Confiſcations of ſuch as 
were moſt ready to oppoſe him, be extraordinary, the inward righteouſ- 
neſs of the Act dos fully juſtify the Authors, He that has vertue and 
power to ſave a People, can never want a right of doing it. Valerius 
Afaticus had no hand in the death of Caligula; but when the furious 
Guards began tumultuouſly to inquire who had kild him, he appeaſed 
them with wiſhing he had bin the man. No wiſe man ever ask'd by what 
authority Thraſibulus, Harmodias, Ariſtogiton, Pelopidas, Epaminondas, 
Dion, Timoleon, Lucius Brutus, Publicola, Horatius, Valerius, Marcus 
Brutus, C. Caſſius, and the like, deliver'd their Countrys from Tyrants. 
Their Actions carry'd in them their own juſtification, and their Vertues 
will never be forgotten whilſt the names of Greece and Rome are remem- 
ber'd in the World. 

If this be not enough to declare the Juſtice inherent in, and the Glory 
that ought to accompany theſe Works, the examples of Moſes, Aaron, 
Othniel, Ehud, Barac, Gideon, Samuel, Jephtha, David, Jeha, Jehoiada, the 
Maccabees, and other holy men rais'd up by God for the deliverance of his 

| People from their Oppreflors, decide the Queſtion. They are perpetually 
i renown'd for having led the People by extraordinary ways (which ſuch 
{1 as our Author expreſs under the names of Sedition, Tumult, and War) to 
| recover their Libertys, and avenge the injurys receiv'd from foreign or 
14 domeſtick Tyrants. The work of the Apoſtles was not in their time to 
0 ſet up or pull down any civil State; but they fo behav'd themſelves in 
relation to all the Powers of the Earth, that they gain'd the name of 
| peſtilent ſeditious Fellows, Diſturbers of the People; and left it as an 
| inheritance to thoſe, who in ſucceeding Apes by following their ſteps 
| ſhould deſerve to be calPd their Succeſſors; whereby they were exposd to 
1 the hatred of corrupt Magiſtrats, and brought under the neceſſity of pe- 
| riſhing by them, or defending themſelves againſt them: and he that de- 
= nys them that right, dos at once condemn the moſt glorious Actions of 
| the wiſeſt, beſt, and holieſt men that have bin in the world, together 


with the Laws of God and Man, upon which they were founded. 


* > Nevertheleſs, 
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| Nevertheleſs, there is a ſort of Sedition, Tumult, and War proceeding SECT. 24. 
from Malice, which is always deteſtable, aiming only at the ſatisfaction V 
of private Luſt, without regard to the publick Good. This cannot hap- 

pen in a Popular Government, unleſs it be amongſt the Rabble; or when 

the Body of the People is ſo corrupted, that it cannot ſtand ; but is moſt 


- 
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frequent in, and natural to abſolute Monarchys. When Abimelech deſir d Jude, g. 


to make himſelf King, he rais'd a Tumult among the baſeſt of the Peo- 
ple: He hir'd light and vain Perſons, ſome Tranſlations call them leud 
Vagabonds, kill'd his Brethren, but periſh'd in his deſign; the corrupt 


party that favor'd him not having Strength enough to ſubdue the other, 


who were more ſincere, Sp. Melius, Sp. Caſſius, and Manlius attempted 
the like in Rome: they ated maliciouſly, their pretences to procure the 
publick Good were falſe. ?Tis probable that ſome in the City were as 
bad as they, and knew that miſchief was intended ; but the Body of the 
People not being corrupted, they were ſuppreſt. It appear'd, ſays Lzvy, 
Nihil eſſe minus populare quam regnum : they who had favor'd Manlius, 
condemn'd him to death when it was prov'd, that egregias alioqui virtutes 
fæda regni cupidine maculaſſet. But when the People is generally corrup- 
ted, ſuch deſigns ſeldom miſcarry, and the ſucceſs is always the erection 
of a Tyranny. NY elſe can pleaſe vain and profligate perſons, and 
no Tyranny was ever ſet up by ſuch as were better qualify'd. The 
ways of attaining it have always bin by corrupting the manners of the 
People, bribing Soldiers, entertaining mercenary Strangers, opening 
Priſons, giving Liberty to Slaves, alluring indigent perſons with hopes of 
aboliſhing Debts, coming to a new diviſion of Lands, and the like. 
Seditions rais'd-by ſuch men always tend to the ruin of popular Govern- 
ments; but when they happen under abſolute Monarchys, the hurt 
intended is only to the Perſon, who being remov'd, the Promoters of 
*em ſet up another; and he that is ſet up, ſubſiſting only by the ſtrength 
of thoſe who made him, 1s oblig'd ro foment the Vices that drew 
_ to ſerve him; tho another may perhaps make uſe of the ſame againſt 

im. | | 
The conſequence of this is, That thoſe who uphold popular Govern- 
ments, look upon Vice and Indigence as miſchiefs that naturally increaſe 
each other, and equally tend to the ruin of the State. When men are by 
Vice brought into want, they are ready for miſchief : there is no Villany 
that men of profligate Lives, loſt Reputation, and deſperate Fortunes 
will not undertake. Popular Equality is an enemy to theſe; and they 
who would preſerve it, muſt preſerve integrity of Manners, Sobriety, 
and an honeſt contentedneſs with what the Law allows. Oa the other 
ſide, the abſolute Monarch, who will have no other Law than his own 
Will, deſires to increaſe the number of thoſe who thro leudneſs and beg- 
gery may incline to depend upon him; tho the ſame temper of Mind, 
and condition of Fortune prepare them alſo for ſuch Seditions as may bring 
him into danger; and the ſame corruption which led them to {ſet him 
up, may invite them to ſell him to another that will give them better 
Wages. 

I do not by this conclude that all Monarchs are vicious men; but that 
whoever will ſet up an abſolute Power, muſt do it by theſe means; and 
that it fuch a Power be already eftabliſh'd, and ſhould fall into the hands 
of a perſon, who by his Vertue and the gentleneſs of his Nature ſhould 
endeavor to render the Yoke fo eaſy, that a better diſciplin'd People 


might be contented to bear it; yet mn method could laſt no longer than 
| his 
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Crap. II. his life, and probably would be a means to ſhorten it; that which was 

ü LV at firſt eſtabliſh'd by evil Arts always returning to the ſame : That which 

| was vicious in the principle, can never be long upheld by Vertue ; and 

| we ſee that the worſt of the Roman Emperors were not in greater dan- 
ger from ſuch good men as remain'd undeſtroy'd, than the belt, from the 
corrupt Party that would not be corrected, and ſought ſuch a Maſter as 
would lay no reſtriction upon their Vices. Thoſe fe who eſcap'd the 

rage of theſe Villains, only gave a little breathing time to the afflicted 

World, which by their Children or Succeſſors was again plung'd into 

| that extremity of miſery, from which they intended to deliver it. An ex- 

1 traordinary Vertue was requir'd to keep a Prince in a way contrary to the 1 

| principles of his own Government ; which being rarely found, and ne- 0 

ver continuing long in a Family or Succeſſion of men, the endeavors : 

of the beſt became ineffectual, and either they themſelves periſh'd in 

them, or after their death all things return'd into the old polluted Chan- 

nel, 

| Tho the Power of the Hebrew Kings was not unlimited, yet it ex- 

il ceeded the Rules ſet by God, and was ſufficient to increaſe the number of 

1 the worſt of men, and to give them opportunitys of raiſing perpetual 

1 diſturbances. On the King's ſide there were Flatterers and Inſtruments 

of miſchief: On the other ſide there were indebted and diſcontented 

Perſons. Notwithſtanding the Juſtice of David's cauſe, the Wiſdom, 

Valor, and Piety of his Perſon, none would follow him, except a few 

of his own Kindred (who knew what God had promis'd to him) and 

ſuch as were uneaſy in their worldly circumſtances. After the death of 

Saul there was a long and bloody War between Iſhboſbeth and David. 

The former being kill'd, the {lighteſt matters were ſufficient to put the 

whole Nation into blood. Ab/alom with a few fair words was able to 

raiſe all Iſrael againſt his Father: Sheba the Son of Bichri with as much 

caſe rais'd a more dangerous Tumult: David, by Wiſdom, Valor, and 

the Bleſſing of God, ſurmounted theſe Difficultys, and prepar*d a peace- 

able Reign for Solomon: but after his death they broke out into a Flame 

that was never quench'd, till the Nation was ſo diſpers'd that no man 

knew where to find his Enemys. Solomon by his Magnificence had reduc'd 

Iſrael to ſuch poverty, as inclin'd them to revolt upon the firſt offer of an 1 

opportunity by Jeroboam. From that time forward Iſrael was perpetually F 

vex*d with Civil Seditions and Conſpiracys, or Wars with their Brethren 

of Judah. Nine Kings with their Familys were deftroy'd by the firſt, | 

and the latter brought ſuch Slaughters upon the miſerable People, as were | 

never ſuffer'd by any who were not agitated by the like Fury ; and the 

courſe of theſe miſchiefs was never interrupted, till they had brought the 

Nation into Captivity, and the Country to Deſolation. Tho God ac- 

cording to his promiſe did preſerve a light in the Houſe of David, yet 

4 the Tribe of Judah was not the more happy. Joaſb was ſlain by a pri- 

1 vate Conſpiracy, and Amazzah (as is molt probable) by publick Autho- 

bi rity, for having fooliſhly brought a terrible Slaughter upon Judah. A- 

i thaliah deſtroy'd the King's Race, and was kilPd her ſelf by Jehoiada, 5 

Hl who not having learn'd from our Author to regard the Power only, and B 

17 not the ways by which it was obtain'd, caus d her to be drag'd out of „ 

bi: the Temple, and put to a well-deferv'd Death. The whole Story is a 85 

| | Tragedy : and if it be pretended that this proceeded rather from the Þ 

1 wrath of God againſt his People for their Idolatry, than from ſuch cauſes = 

as are applicable ro other Nations * Ianſwer, that this Idolatry was the 


production 
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Diſcourſes concerning Governinent. 


| . rt |. 
production of the Government they had ſet up; and moſt ſutable to it; and 
chuſing rather to ſubje& thernſelves to the Will of a man than to the 
Law of God, they deſervedly ſuffer'd the evils that naturally follow the 
worſt Counſels. We know of none who, taking the like courſe, 
have not ſuffer*d the like miſerys. N otwithſtanditig the admirable Ver- 
tue and Succeſs of Alexander, his Reign was full of Conſpiracys, and his 
knowledg of them prompted him to deſtroy Parmeno, Philotas, Clitus, 
Caliſthenes, Hermolaus, and many more of his beſt Friends. If he e- 
ſcap'd the Sword, he fell by Poiſon, The Murder of his Wives, Mo- 
ther, and Children, by the rage of his own Soldiers; the Fury of his 
Captains imploy'd in mutual Slaughters, till they were conſurn'd ; his pa- 
ternal Kingdom after many Revolutions transfer'd to Caſſander his moſt 
mortal Enemy; the utter extinction of his conquering Army, and parti- 
cularly the famous Arg yrſpides, who being grown faithleſs and ſeditious, 
after the death of Eumenes were ſent to periſh in unknown parts of the 
Eaſt, abundantly teſtify the admirable ſtability, good order, peace, and 
quiet that is enjoy*d under abfolute Monarchy. The next Government 
of the like nature that appear*d upon the Stage of the World was that of 
Rome, introduc'd by Wars that conſum'd two thirds of the People; con- 
firm'd by Proſcriptions, in which all that were eminent for Nobility, 
Riches, or Vertue, periſh*d. The peace they had under Aaguſtus was like 


that which the Devil allow'd to the Child in the Goſpel, whom he rent mark 9. 26. 


ſorely, and left as dead. The miſerable City was only caſt into a Swound : 
after long and violent vexations by Seditions, Tumults, and Wars, it 
lay as dead; and finding no helper like to him who cur'd the Child, it 
was deliver'd to new Devils to be tormented, till it was utterly deſtroy'd. 
Tiberius was appointed as a fit inſtrument for ſuch a purpole. It was 
thought that thoſe who ſhould feel the effects of his Pride, Cruelty, and 
Luſt, would look upon the Death of Auguſtus as a loſs. He pertorm'd 
the work for which he was choſen ; his Reign was an uninterrupted Se- 
ries of Murders, Subornations, Perjurys, and Poifohings, intermix'd 
with the moſt deteſtable Impuritys, the revolts of Provinces, and Muti- 
nys of Armys. The matter was not mended by his Succeſſors: Caligula 
was kilPd by his own Guards; Claudius poiſon'd by his Wife: Spain, 
Gaul, Germany, Pannonia, Mafia, Syria, and Ag ypt, revolted at once 
trom Nero ; the People and Senat follow'd the example of the Provinces. 
This I think was, in our Author's ſenſe, Sedition with a witneſs. *' Nero 
being dead by the hand of a Slave, or his own, to prevent that of 
the Hangman, . Ga/ba enter'd the City with Blood and Slaughter ; but 
when his own Soldiers found he would not give the Mony for which they 
intended to ſell the Empire, they kill'd him: and to ſhew the ſtability of 
Abſolute Monarchy, it may be obſerv*d, that this was not done by the 


advice of the Senat, or by a conſpiracy of great men; S»ſcepere duo ma- C. Tacit. Hiſt, 
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nipulares Populi Romani Imperium transferendam, & tranſtulerunt. Two L 1. 1 


Raſcals gave the Empire to Otho, and the whole Senat was like to be 
butcher'd for not being ſo ready to follow their venerable Authority as 


they ought to have bin, and hardly eſcap'd the fury of their mad and 


drunken Companions. As a farther teſtimony that theſe Monarcbys are 
not ſubject to Seditions and Tumults, he had at once only two Competi- 
tors againſt whom he was to defend the well· acquir d Empire: His Ar- 
my was defeated at Breſcia, he kill'd himſelf ; and his Succeſſor Vitellius 
was ſoon after thrown into the Common-ſhore. The ſame method ill 


continu'd: Rome was fill'd with Blood and Aſhes; and to recite all the 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


Cre. II. publick Miſchiets would be to tranſcribe the Hiſtory : For as Pyrrhus be. 
| ung ask d whoſhould ſucceed him, anſwer'd, He who has the ſharpeſt 
ö | Sword; that was the only Law that govern'd in the following ages. 
W hoever could corrupt two or three Legions, thought he had a good ti- 
| tle tothe Empire; and unleſs he happen'd to be kill'd by Treachery, or 
| | another Tumult of his own Soldiers, he ſeldom receded from it without 
a Battel, wherein he that was moſt ſucceſsful, had no other ſecurity than 
| | what the preſent temper of the Soldiers afforded him ; and the miſerable 
Provinces having neither Vertue nor Force, were oblig'd flavithly to 
3 follow the fury or fortune of thoſe Villains. In this ſtate did Rome de. 
dicate to Conſtantine the Triumphal Arch that had bin prepar*d for 
Maxentias ; and thoſe Provinces which had ſet up Albinuws and Niger 
ſubmitted to Septimius Severus. In the vaſt variety of Accidents that in 
thoſe Ages diſturb'd the World, no Emperor had a better title than what 
he purchas'd by Mony or Violence; and enjoy'd it no longer than thoſe 
helps continu'd, which of all things were the moſt uncertain. By this 
means moſt of the Princes periſh'd by the Sword, Italy was made deſo- 
late, and Rome was ſeveral times ſack'd and burnt. The Miſtreſs of 
| the World being made a Slave, the Provinces which had bin acquir'd by 
x the Blood of her antient vertuous Citizens, became part of an Uſurper's 
24 Patrimony, who without any regard to the publick good, diftributed 
1 *em to his Children according to their number, or his paſſion, Theſe ei- 
- ther deſtroy*d one another, or fell under the Sword of a third who had 
the fortune of their Father, the greateſt part moſt commonly falling to 
the ſhare of the worſt, If at any time the contrary happen'd, the Go- 
vernment of the beſt was but a lucid interval, and well-wiſhing men 
grew more extremely to abhor the darkneſs that follow'd when they were 
gone. The beſt of em could do no more than ſuſpend miſchief for a 
while, but could not correct the corrupt principle of their Government; 
and ſome of em were deſtroy'd as ſoon as they were thought to intend 
it: Others who finiſh*d their days in peace, left the Empire to ſuch per- 
ſons of their relations as were moſt unlike to them. Domitian came in as 
Brother to Titus. Commodus and Heliogabalus were recommended by 
the memory of thoſe Vertues that had bin found in Antoninus and Aure- 
lius. Honorius and Arcadias, who by their baſeneſs brought utter ruin 
upon the Weſtern and Eaſtern Empires, were the Sons of the brave Theo- 
doſias. They who could keep their hands free from Blood, and their 
Hearts from Malice, Covetouſneſs, and Pride, could not tranſmit their 
Vertues to their Succeſſors, nor correct the perverſeneſs that lay at the root 
and foundation of their Government. The whole maſs of Blood was vitia- 
ted: the Body was but one vaſt Sore, which no hand but that of the Al- 
mighty could heal; and he who from an abhorrence of iniquity had de- 
clar'd he would not hear the crys of his own people, when they had cho- 
ſen the thing that was not good, would not ſhew mercy to Strangers who 
had done the ſame thing. 

I have inſiſted upon the Hebrew, Macedonian and Roman Hiſtorys, be- 
cauſe they are the moſt eminent and beſt known to us: We are in the 
dark concerning the Babylonian, Aſſyrian, Chaldean, Bactrian, and Eg yp- 
tian Monarchys: We know little more of them than the Scripture occa- 
ſionally relates concerning their barbarous cruelty, beſtial pride, and ex- 
travagant folly. Others have bin like to them, and I know not where to 
find a peaceable Monarchy unleſs it be in Pera, where the Iuca Garoilaſſo 
de la Vega ſays, that a Man and a Woman, Children of the Sun and the 

Moon, 
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oon, appearing amongſt a barbarous people living without any Reli- SzcT. 24. | i 
* or Law, eftabliſh'd a Government amongſt 1 continu'd ii 17 
much Peace and Juſtice for twelve Generations: But this ſeeming to be as | | 
fabulous as their Birth, we may paſs it over, and fix upon thoſe that are 
better known; of which there is not one that has not ſufferꝰd more dan- 
gerous and miſchievous Seditions, than all the popular Governments that ql 
have bin in the World : And the condition of thoſe Kingdoms which are 
not abſolute, and yet give a preference to Birth, without conſideration of 


Merit or Vertue, is not much better. 2 E WM | 
This is prov'd by the Reaſons of thoſe Seditions and Tumults, as well 
as from the Fact it ſelf. ä 

The Reaſons ariſe from the violence of the Paſſions that incite men to 
them, and the intricacy of the Queſtions concerning Succeſſion. 

Every man has Paſſions; few know how to moderate, and no one can 
wholly extinguiſh them. As they are various in their nature, ſo they are 
govern'd by various Objects; and men uſually follow that which is pre- | 7 
dominant in them, whether it proceed from Anger or Deſire, and whe- 
ther it terminate in Ambition, Covetouſneſs, Luſt, or any other more or | 
leſs blamable Appetite. Every manner of life furniſhes ſomething, that | 
in ſome meaſure may foment theſe ; but a Crown comprehends all that 
can be grateful to the moſt violent and vicious. He who is covetous, has 
vaſt Revenues, beſides what he may get by fraud and rapine, to ſatisfy 
his Appetite, If he be given to Senſuality, the variety of pleaſures, and 
the facility of accompliſhing whatever he deſires, tends farther to inflame 
that Paſſion. Such as are ambitious, are incited by the greatneſs of their 
Power to attempt great matters; and the moſt ſottiſh or lazy may diſ- 
charge themſelves of Cares, and hope that others will be eaſily hir'd to | 
take the burden of Buſineſs upon them whilſt they lie at eaſe, They | 
who naturally incline to pride and cruelty, are more violently tempred | 
to uſurp Dominion; and the wicked Advices of Flatterers, always con- 
curring with their Paſſions, incite them to exerciſe the Power they have 
gotten with the utmoſt rigor, to ſatiate their own rage, and to ſecure 
themſelves againſt the effects of the publick hatred, which they know 
they have deferv'd. If there be, as our Author ſays, no other Rule than |; 
Force and Succeſs, and that he muſt be taken for the Father of a People | 
who is in poſſeſſion of a Power over them ; whoever has the one, may | 
put the other to a trial. Nay, even thoſe who have regard to Juſtice, 1 
will ſeldom want Reaſons to perſuade them that it is on their ſide, | 
Something may be amiſs in the State; Injurys may be done to themſelves | 
and their Friends. Such Honors may be deny*d as they think they de- 1 
ſerve; or others of leſs Merit, as they ſuppoſe, may be prefer'd before 
them. Men do ſo rarely make a right eſtimate of their own Merits, 
that thoſe who mean well may be often deceiv*d : and if nothing but F 
Succeſs be requir'd to make a Monarch, they may think it juſt to attempt | i 
whatever they can hope to accompliſh. This was the caſe of Julius Ca- | 

ar; he thought all things * lawful, when the Conſulat, which he ſup- - 
pos'd he had deſery*d, Was deny'd. Theſe Enterprizes ſeem to belong to 
men of great Spirits; but there are none ſo baſe not to be capable of un- 


dertaking, and (as things may ſtand) of bringing em to perfection. Hi- 
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Crip, II. ſtory repreſents no man under a more contemptible character of fottiſh 
,x/Ay Lazineſs, Cowardice, and Drunkenneſs, than Vitellius; no one more 
| impure and ſordid than Galba: Otho was advanc'd for being in his man- 
1 ners like to Nero : Veſpaſian was ſcorn'd for his Avarice, till the Power 
—_ fell into ſuch hands as made the world believe none could be unworthy of 
. the Empire; and in the following Ages the worſt men by the worſt 
| means moſt frequently obtain'd it. 
; ' Theſe Woundsare not cur'd by ſaying, that the Law of God and Na. 
| ture prevents this miſchief, by annexing the Succeſſion of Crowns to 
proximity of Blood ; for mankind had not bin continually afflicted with 
them if there had bin ſuch a Law, or that they could have bin prevent- 
ed by it : and tho there were ſuch a Law, yet more Queſtions would a. 
| riſe about that Proximity, than any wife man would dare to determin. 
| The Law can be of no effect, unleſs there be a Power to decide the Con- 
| teſts ariſing upon it: But the fundamental Maxim of the great Monar- 
| chysis, that there can be no Interregnum: The Heir of the Crown is in 
poſſeſſion, as ſoon as he who did injoy it is dead. Le Mort, as the French 
| fay, Saiſit le vif : There can be therefore no ſuch Law, or 1t ſerves for 
1 nothing. If there be Judges to interpret the Law, no man is a King till 
x judgment be given in his favor; and he is not King by his own Title, | 

but by the Sentence given by them. It there be none, the Law is merely 2 

imaginary, and every man may in his own caſe make it what he pleaſes. : 
© He who has a Crown in his view, and Arms in his hand, wants nothing 

but ſucceſs to make him a King; and if he proſpers, all men are oblig'd 


to obey him. | 
Tis a folly to ſay the matter is clear, and needs no deciſion ; for every 


man knows that no Law concerning privat Inheritances can be ſo exactly 
drawn, but many Controverſys will ariſe upon it, that muſt be decided 
by a Power to which both Partys are ſubject: and the diſputes concerning 
Kingdoms are ſo much the more difficult, becauſe this Law is no where to 
be found; and the more dangerous, becauſe the Competitors are for the 
moſt part more powerful. 
Again, this Law muſt either be general to all Mankind, or particular 
to each Nation. If particular, a matter of ſuch importance requires 
good proof, when, where, how, and by whom it was given to every 
one. But the Scriptures teſtifying to the contrary, that God gave Laws 
to the Jews only, and that no ſuch thing as hereditary Monarchy, ac- 
cording to proximity of Blood, was preſcrib'd by them, we may ſafely 
ſay, that God never gave any ſuch Law to every particular, nor to any 
Nation. If he did not give it to any one, he did not give it toall, for eve- 
ry one is comprehended in all; and if no one has it, 'tis impoſſible that 
all can have it; or that it ſhould be obligatory to all, when no man 1 4 
knows or can tell, when, where, and by what hand it was given, 3 
nor what is the ſenſe of it : all which 1s evident by the various Laws : 
and Cuſtoms of Nations in the diſpoſal of hereditary Succeſſions: And 
1 no one of them, that we know, has to this day bin able to ſhew that 
\q the method follow*d by them, is more according to nature than that of 
1 others. | 
= | If our Author pretends to be God's Interpreter, and to give the ſolu- # 
1 tion of theſe doubts, I may ask which of the five following ways are 4 
14 N by God, and then we may examin Caſes reſulting from * 
them. © 
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Diſcourſes concerning Governmen, 

1. In France, Turky, and other places, the Succeſſion comes to the 
next Male, in the ſtreight eldeſt Line, according to which the Son rs pre- 
fer'd before the Brother of him who laſt enjoy'd the Crown, (as the 
preſent King of France before his Uncle the Duke of Orleans) and the Son 
of the eldeſt before the Brothers of the eldeſt ; as in the cafe of Richard 
the Second of England, who was advanc'd preferably to all the Brothers 
of the black Prince his Father. de. 2.76 | 

2. Others keep to the Males of the reigning Family, yet have more 
regard to the eldeft Man than to the eldeſt Line : and Reprefentation tak- 
ing no place among them, the eldeſt Man is thought to be neareſt to the 
firſt King; and a ſecond Son of the Perfon that [aft reign'd, to be nearer 


to him than his Grandchild by the eldeſt Son: according to which Rule, 
any one of the Sons of Edward the Third remaining after his death, 


ſhould have bin prefer'd before Richard the Second who was his Grand- 


child. 3 
3. In the two caſes beforemention'd, no manner of regard is had to Fe- 


males, who being thought naturally uncapable of commanding Men, or 
performing the Functions of a Magiſtrate, are, together with their De- 
ſcendents, utterly excluded from the ſupreme as well as from the inferior 
Magiſtracys; and in Twrky, France, and other great Kingdoms, have 
no pretence to any Title: But in ſome places, and particularly in Eng- 
land, the advantages of Proximity belong to them as well as to Males; 
by which means our Crown has bin tranſported to ſeveral Familys and 
Nations. | 

4. As in ſome places they are utterly rejected, and in others receiv'd 
fimply without any condition ; ſo thoſe are not wanting, where that of 
not marrying out of the Country, or without the conſent of the Eſtates, 
is impos'd, of which Sweden is an Example. | 

5. In ſome places Proximity of Blood is only regarded, whether the 
Iſſue be legitimate, or illegitimate ; in others Baſtards are wholly ex- 
cluded. 

By this variety of Tudgments made by ſeveral Nations upon this Point, 
it may appear, that tho it were agreed by all that the next in Blood ought 
to ſucceed, yet ſuch Conteſts would ariſe upon the interpretation and ap- 
plication of the general Rule, as muſt neceſſarily be a perpetual Spring 
of irreconcilable and mortal Quarrels, 

If any man ſay, The Rule obſerv'd in Exgland is that which God gave 
to Mankind; I leave him firſt to diſpute that point with the Kings of 
France, and many others, who can have no right to the Crowns they 
wear, if it be admitted; and in the next place to prove that our Ance- 
ſtors had a more immediate communication with God, and a more certain 
know ledg of his Will than others, who for any thing we know, may be 
of Authority equal to them : But in the mean time we may rationally 
conclude, that if there be ſuch a Rule, we have had no King in Exgland 
for the ſpace of almoft a thoufand years, having not had one who did not 
come to the Crown by a moſt manifeſt violation of it; as appears by the 
forecited Examples of William the Firſt and Second; Henty the Firſt ; 
Ferry the Second and his Children; John, Edward the Third, Henry the 
Fourth, Edward the Fourth and his Children; Henry the Seventh, and 
all that claim under any of them. And if Poſſeſſion or Succeſs can give 
a right, it will I think follow, that Fack Straw, Wat Tyler, Perkin War- 
beck, or any other Raſcal, might have had it if he had bin as happy as 
bold in his Enterprize. This is no leſs than to expoſe Crowns to the firſt 

that 
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| \s TI. that can ſeize them, to deſtroy all Law and Rule, and to render Right a 
[ Cary hoe to Fortune. If this be ſo, a late Earl of Pembroke, whoſe under- 
ſtanding was not thought great, judg'd rightly when he ſaid his Grandfa- 
ther was a wiſe man tho he could neither write nor read, in as much as he 
reſolv'd to follow the Crown, tho it were upon a Coalſtaff. But if this 
be ſufficient to make a wiſe man, ?tis pity the ſecret was no ſooner diſco- 
ver'd, ſince many, who for want of it liv'd and dy'd in all the infamy *+ 
| that juſtly accompanys Knavery, Cowardice and Folly, might have B; 
gain'd the reputation of the moſt excellent Men in their ſeveral ages. Wy 
The bloody Factions with which all Nations ſubject to this ſort of Mo. 
narchy have bin perpetually vex'd, might have bin prevented by throw- |S 
ing up croſs or pile, or by battel between the Competitors body to body, 1 
as was done by Corbis and Orſua, Cleoreſtes and Polinices, Ironſide and : 
Canutus; it being moſt unreaſonable, or rather impiouſly abſurd, for 'Y 
any to venture their Lives and Fortunes, when their Conſciences are BY: 
not concern'd in the Conteſt, and that they are to gain nothing by the 3 
Victory. | 
If Nate teaches, that till this expeditious way of ending Controver- 
ſys be receiv'd, the Ambition of men will be apt to imbroil Nations in 
their Quarrels; and others judging variouſly of thoſe matters, which can 
be reduc'd to no certain Rule, will think themſelves in Conſcience oblig'd 
to follow the party that ſeems to them to be moſt juſt : Experience mani- 
feſts the ſame, and that Ambition has produc'd more violent miſchiefs 
than all the other deſires and paſſions that have ever poſſeſt the hearts of 
men. That this may appear, it will not be amiſs to divide theſe miſchieſs, 
into ſuch as proceed from him who is in poſſeſſion of the Power, thro jea- 
louſy of State, as they call it, to prevent the enterprizes of thoſe who 
would diſpoſſeſs him, and ſuch as ariſe between Competitors contendin 
for it. | 
Tarquin's Counſel concerning the Poppys, and Periander's heads of MM 
Corn, are of the firſt ſort. The moſt eminent are always moſt fear'd, as 
the readieſt to undertake, and moſt able to accompliſh great Deſigns. 
This eminence proceeds from Birth, Riches, Vertue, or Reputation, and 
is ſometimes wrought up to the greateſt height by a conjunction of all 
theſe, But I know not where to find an example of ſuch a man, who 
could long ſubſiſt under Abſolute Monarchy. If he be of high Birth, 
he muſt, like Brutus, conceal his Vertue, and gain no reputation, or re- 
ſolve to periſh, if he do not prevent his own death by that of the Ty- 
rant: All other ways are ineffectual; the ſuſpicions, fears and hatred 1 
thereupon ariſing, are not to be remov'd: Perſonal reſpects are forgotten, i? 
and ſuch ſervices as cannot be ſufficiently valu*d, muſt be blotted out by 5 
the death of thoſe who did them, Various ways may be taken, and pre- 
tences us'd according to the temper of Times and Nations; but the thing 
muſt be done; and whether it be colour'd by a trick of Law, or per- : 
form'd by a Mute with a Bowſtring, imports little. Henny the fourth 8 
was made King by the Earl of Northumberland, and his brave Son Hot- 5 
ſpar; Edward the fourth by the valiant Earl of Warwick ; Henry the ſe- 475 
venth by Stanley: but neither of 'em could think himſelf ſafe, till his Xe 
Benefactor was dead. No continu'd N. no teſtimonys of modeſty * 
and humility can prevent this. The modeſty of Germanicus in rejecting 1 
the Honors that were offer*d to him, and his mduſtry in quieting the mu- "I 
tiny'd Legions, accelerated his ruin: When 'twas evident he might be * 
Emperor if he pleas'd, he muſt be ſo, or die: There was no middle ſtati- 5 
5 5 TEE 
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on between the Throne and the Grave. Tis probable that Caligula, Scr. 24. 
"Nero, and other Beaſts like to them, might urs” Vertue"for the good. π] 
which is in it; but I cannot think that either they, their Predeceſſors or 3 
Succeſſors, would have put themſelves upon the deſperate deſign of extir- | | 
pating it, if they had not found it to be inconſiſtent with their Govern- | 
ment; and that being once concluded, they ſpar'd none of their neareſt 
Relations. Artaxerxes killd his Son Darias : Herod murder'd the beſt of 
his Wives, and all his Sons except the worſt. Tiberias deſtroy*d % 
Poftuhmus, and Germanicas with his Wife and two Sons. How highly ſo- 
ever Conſtantine the Great be commended, he was polluted with the Blood 
of his Father-in-law, Wife, and Son. Philip the ſecond of Spain did in | 
like manner deliver himſelf from his fears of Don Carlos; and 'tis not | 
doubted that Philip the fourth, for the ſame reaſons, diſpatch'd his Bro- 
ther Don Carlos, and his Son Balthaſar. The like caſes were ſo common in 
England, that all the Plantagenets, and the noble Familys ally'd to them, 
being extinguiſh'd, our Anceſtors were ſent to ſeek a King in one of the 
meaneſt in Wales. | 7 EY 

This method being known, thoſe who are unwilling to die ſo tamely, | 
endeavour to find out ways of defending themſelves; and there being no = 
other than the death of the Perſon who is in the Throne, they uſually ſeek AY 
to compaſs it by ſecret Conſpiracy, or open Violence; and the number of 
Princes that have bin deſtroy'd, and Countrys diſturb'd by thoſe who 
thro fear have bin driven to extremitys, is not much leſs than of thoſe 
who have ſuffer'd the like from men following the impulſe of their own 
Ambition. | 

The diſorders arifing from Conteſts between ſeveral Competitors, be- 
fore any one could be ſettled in the poſſeſſion of Kingdoms, have bin no 
leſs frequent and bloody than thoſe above-mention'd ; and the miſerys 
ſuffer d by them, together with the ruin brought upon the Empires of 
Macedow and Rome, may be ſufficient to prove tt ; however to make the 
matter more clear, I ſhall alledg others. But becauſe it may be preſump- 
tion in me to think I know all the Hiſtorys of the World, or tedious to 
relate all thoſe I know, I ſhall content my ſelf with ſome of the moſt 
eminent and remarkable: And if it appears they have all ſuffer'd the ſame 
miſchiefs, we may believe they proceed not from Accidents, hut from | 
the power of a permanent Cauſe, that always produces the ſame or the 
like Effects. 

To begin with France. The Succeſſion not being well ſettled in the | 
time of Meroveus, who had diſpoſſeſt the Grandchildren of Pharamond, 
he was no ſooner dead than Gillon ſet up himſelf, and with much ſlaughter 
drove his Son Chilperic out of the Kingdom; who after a little time re- 1 
turning with like fury, is ſaid to have ſeen a Viſion, firſt of Lions and Leo- 
pards, then of Bears and Wolves, and laſtly of Dogs and Cats, all tear- | \ 
ing one another to pieces. This has bin always accounted by the French Hil. de 


to be a repreſentation of the nature and fortune of the three Races that iar ge en la 


were to command them, and has bin too much verify'd by experi- peric 1. 

ence. Clovis their firſt Chriſtian and moſt renowned King, having by 

good means or evil exceedingly enlarg'd his Territorys, but chiefly by the 

murders of Alaric, and Ragnacaire with his Children, and ſuborning Mezeray & ‚ 
Sigiſmond of Metz to kill his Father Sigebert, left his Kingdom to be torn de Series 

in pieces by the rage of his four Sons, each of em endeavouring to make ; 
himſelf Maſter of the whole; and when, according to the uſual fate of | 
1uch Conteſts, ſucceſs had crown'd Clorhair, who was the worſt of em 
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Crap. II. all, by the flaughter of his Brothers and Nephews, with all the flower of 
che French and Gauliſh Nobility, the advantages of his Fortune only te- 
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ſulted to his own perfon. For after his death the miſerable Nations ſuf. 
fer'd as much from the madneſs of his Sons, as they had done by himſelf 
and his Brothers. They had learn'd from their Predeceſſors not to be 
ſlow in doing miſchief, but were farther incited by the rage of two infa- 
mous Strumpets, Fredegonde and Brunehaad, which is a fort of Vermin 
that, I am inclin'd to think, has not uſually govern'd Senats or Popular 
Aſſemblys. Chilperic the ſecond, who by the {laughter of many Perſons 
of the Royal Blood, with infinite numbers of the Nobility and People, 
came to be Maſter of ſo much of the Country as procur'd him the name 
of King of France, kill'd his eldeſt Son on ſuſpicion he was excited a- 
gainſt him by Brunehaud, and his ſecond, leſt he ſhould revenge the 
death of his Brother: he marry*'d Fredegonae, and was ſoon after kill'd 
by her Adulterer Landry, The Kingdom continu'd in the ſame miſery 
thro the rage of the ſurviving Princes, and found no relief, tho moſt of 
*em fell by the Sword; and that Branehaud who had bin a principal Cauſe 
of thoſe Tragedys, was ty'd to the tails of four wild Horſes, and ſuffer'd 
a death as foul as her life. Theſe were Lions and Leopards. They in- 
volv'd the Kingdom in deſperate troubles; but being Men of valor and 
induſtry, they kept up in ſome meaſure the Reputation and Power of the 
Nation, and he who attain'd to the Crown defended it. But they being 
fallen by the hands of each other, the poiſonous Root put forth another 
Plague more mortal than their Fury. The vigor was ſpent, and the Suc- 
ceſſion becoming more ſettled, ten baſe and ſlothful Kings, by the French 
called Les Roys faineans, ſucceeded. Some may ſay, They who do no- 
thing, do no hurt; but the Rule is falſe in relation to Kings. He that 
takes upon him the Government of a People, can do no greater evil than 
by doing nothing, nor be guilty of a more unpardonable Crime, than by 
Negligence, Cowardice, Voluptuouſneſs, and Sloth, to deſert his 
charge. Vertue and Manhood periſh under him; good Diſciplin is for- 
gotten ; Juſtice ſlighted; the Laws perverted or render'd uſeleſs; the 
People corrupted ; the publick Treaſures exhauſted ; and the Power of 
the Government always falling into the hands of Flatterers, Whores, 
Favorites, Bauds, and ſuch baſe Wretches as render it contemptible, 
a way is laid open for all manner of diſorders, The greateſt cruelty that 
has bin known in the world, if accompany'd with wit and courage, 
never did ſo much hurt as this ſlothful beſtiality; or rather theſe ſlothful 
Beaſts have ever bin moſt cruel. The Reigns of Septimius Severus, Ma- 
homet the ſecond, or Selim the ſecond, were cruel and bloody; but 
their fury was turn'd againſt Foreigners, and ſome of their near Rela- 
tions, or againſt ſuch as fell under the ſuſpicion of making attempts 
againſt them: The condition of the People was tolerable; thoſe who 
would be quiet might be ſafe; the Laws kept their right courſe; the Re- 
putation of the Empire was maintain'd, the Limits defended, and the 
ublick Peace preſerv'd. But when the Sword paſt into the hands of 
feud, ſlothful, fooliſh, and cowardly Princes, it was of no power againſt 
foreign Enemys, or the diſturbers of domeſtic Peace, tho always ſharp 
againſt the beſt of their own Subjects. No man knew how to ſecure 
himſelf againſt them, unleſs by raiſing civil Wars; which will always 
be frequent, when a Crown defended by a weak hand is propos'd as a 
Prize to any that dare invade it. This is a perpetual Spring of diſorders; 
and no Nation was ever quiet, when the moſt eminent men found leſs 
danger in the moſt violent Attempts, than in ſubmitting patiently to the 
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Will of a Prince, that ſuffers his Power to be manag'd by vile Perſons, Sr. 24. 1 
who get credit by flattering him in his Vices. But this is not all; ſuch w | 4 
Princes naturally hate and fear thoſe who excel them in Vertue and Re- 
putation, as much as they are inferior to them in Fortune; and think 
their Perſons cannot be ſecur'd, nor their Authority enlarg'd, except by 
their deſtruction. Tis ordinary for them, inter ſcorta & ganeas prin- C. Tacit. 
cipibus viris perniciem machinare, and to make Cruelty a cover to Igno- 
rance and Cowardice. Beſides the Miſchiefs brought upon the Publick 
4 by the loſs of eminent Men, who are the Pillars of every State, ſuch 
I Reigns are always accompany'd with Tumults and Civil Wars, the 
4 great Men ſtriving with no leſs violence who ſhall get 'the weak Prince 
into his power, when ſuch regard is had to ſucceſſion that they think 
it not fit to deveſt him of the Title, than when with leſs reſpect they 
contend for the Sovereignty it ſelf. And whilſt this ſort of Princes 
reign'd, France was not leſs afflicted with the Conteſts between 
Grimbauld, Ebroin, Grimoald, and others, for the Mayoralty of the 
Palace, than they had bin before by the rage of thoſe Princes who had 
conteſted for the Crown. The Iſſue alſo was the fame: After many Re- 
volutions, Charles Martel gain'd the Power of the Kingdom, which he 
had ſo bravely defended againſt the Saracens ; and having tranſmitted it 
to his Son Pepin, the General Aſſembly of Eſtates, with the approbation 
of Mankind, confer'd the Title alſo upon him. This gave the Nation 
eaſe for the preſent ; but the deep-rooted Evil could not be ſo cur'd ; and 
the Kingdom, that by the Wiſdom, Valor, and Reputation of Pepin, 
had bin preſerv*d from civil Troubles during his life, tell as deeply as ever 
into them ſo ſoon as he was dead. His Sons, Carloman and Charles, di- 
vided the. Dominions, but in a little time each of them would have all. 
Carloman filbd the Kingdom with Tumult; rais'd the Lombards, and 
march'd with a great Army againſt his Brother, till his courſe was inter- 
rupted by death, caus'd, as is ſuppos d, by ſuch helps as Princes liberally 
afford to their aſpiring Relations. Charles depriv'd his two Sons of their 
Inheritance, put them in Priſon, and we hear no more of them. His 
third Brother Griſſon was not more quiet, nor more ſucceſsful ; and there 
could be no Peace in Gaſcony, Italy, or Germany, till he was kilPd. But all 
the Advantages which Charles, by an extraordinary Vertue and Fortune, 
had purchas'd for his Country, ended with his Life. He left his Son 
Lewis the Gentle in poſſeſſion of the Empire, and Kingdom of Frazce, 
and his Grandſon Bernard King of Italy: But theſe two could not agree, 
and Bernard falling into the hands of Lewis, was depriv'd of his Eyes, 
and ſome time after killd. This was not enough to preſerve the Peace: 
Lothair, Lewis and Pepin, all three Sons to Lewis, rebePd againſt him; 
* calPd a Council at Lions, depos'd him, and divided the Empire amongſt 
themſelves. After five years he eſcap'd from the Monaſtery where he 
had bin kept, renew'd the War, and was again taken Priſoner by Lo- 
thair, When he was dead, the War broke out more fiercely than ever 
between his Children: Lothair the Emperor aſſaulted Lewss King of Ba- 
varia and Charles King of Rhetia; was defeated by them, and confin'd to 
a Monaſtery, where he dy'd. New Quarrels aroſe between the two 
Brothers, upon the diviſion of the Countrys taken from him, and Lor- 
rain only was left to his Son. Lewis dy'd ſoon after, and Charles getting 
poſſeſſion of the Empire and Kingdom, ended an inglorious Reign in an 
unproſperous attempt to deprive Hermingrade, Daughter to his Brother 
Lewis, of the Kingdom of Arles, and other places leſt to her by her Fa- 
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= 172 Diſcourſes concerning Government. 
Cup. IL. ther. Lewis his Son, call'd the Stutterer, reign'd two years in much 
trouble; and his only legitimate Son, Charles the Simple, came not to the 
Crown till after the death of his two Baſtard Brothers, Lewis and Carlo- 
man, Charles le Gros, and Eudes Duke of Anjou. Charles le Gros was 
depos'd from the Empire and Kingdom, ftrip'd of his Goods, and left to 
periſh thro poverty in an obſcure Village. Charles the Simple, and the 
L Nations under him, thriv'd no better : Robert Duke of Anjou rais'd War 
f againſt him, and was crown'd at Rheims; but was himſelf ſlain ſoon af- 
ter in a bloody battel near Soiſſons. His Son- in- la w, Hebert Earl of Ver- 
mandois, gather'd up the remains of his ſcatter'd Party, got Charles into 
his power, and call'd a General Aſſembly of Eſtates, who depos'd him, 
and gave the Crown to Raoul Duke of Bargundy; tho he was no other- 
wiſe related to the Royal Blood than by his Mother, which in France is 
nothing at all. He being dead, Lewis Son to the depos'd Charles was 
made King ; but his Reign was as inglorious to him, as miſerable to his 
Subjects. This is the Peace which the French enjoy d for the ſpace of five 
or ſix Ages under their Monarchy ; and *tis hard to determin whether 
they ſuffer'd moſt by the Violence of thoſe who poſſeſt, or the Ambition 
of others who aſpir'd to the Crown; and whether the fury of active, or 
the baſeneſs of ſlothful Princes was moſt pernicious to them : But upon 
the whole matter, thro the defects of thoſe of the latter fort, they loſt 
all they had gain'd by ſweat and blood under the conduct of the former. 
Henry and Otho of Saxony, by a Vertue like that of Charlemagne, depriv'd 
them of the Empire, and ſettled it in Germany, leaving France only to 
Lewis ſirnam'd Outremer, and his Son Lothair, Theſe ſeem'd to be e- 
qually compos'd of Treachery, Cruelty, Ambition, and Baſeneſs: 
They were always mutinous, and always beaten: Their frantick 
Paſſions put *em always upon unjuſt deſigns, and were ſuch plagues to 
their Subjects and Neighbours, that they became equally deteſted and 
deſpis'd. Theſe things extinguiſh'd the veneration due to the memory of 
Pepin and Charles; and oblig'd the whole Nation rather to ſeek relief from 
a Stranger, than to be ruin'd by their worthleſs Deſcendents. They had 
try'd all ways that were in their power, depos'd four crowned Kings 
within the ſpaceof a hundred and fifty years; crown'd five who had no 
other Title than the People conferꝰd upon them, and reſtor'd the Deſcen- 
dents of thoſe they had rejected, but all was in vain : Their Vices were 
incorrigible, the Miſchiefs produc'd by them intolerable ; they never 
ceas'd from murdering one another in battel, or by treachery, and bring- 
ing the Nation into Civil Wars upon their wicked or fooliſh Quarrels, 
till the whole Race was rejected, and the Crown plac'd upon the head of 
Hugh Capet. Theſe Miſchiefs rag'd not in the ſame extremity under him 
and his Deſcendents, but the abatement proceeded from a cauſe no way 
advantageous to Abſolute Monarchy. The French were by their Cala- 
mitys taught more ſtrictly to limit the Regal Power; and by turning the 
Dukedoms and Earldoms into Patrimonys, which had bin Offices, gave 1 
an Authority to the chief of the Nobility, by which that of Kings was 4 
curb'd; and tho by this means the Commonalty were expos'd to ſame 6 
Preſſures, yet they were ſmall in compariſon of what they had ſuffer'd 
in former times. When many great Men had Eſtates of their own that | 2 
did not depend upon the Will of Kings, they grew to love their Coun- 1 
try; and tho they chearfully ſerv'd the Crown in all caſes of publick * 
Concernment, they were not eaſily engag'd in the perſonal quarrels of 
thoſe who poſſeſt it, or had a mind to gain it. To preſerve themſelves 
in 
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was leſs tumultuous, than when the King's Will had bin leſs reſtrain'd; 
Nevertheleſs they had not much reaſon to boaſt ; there was a Root ſtill 
remaining, that from time to rime produc'd poiſonous Fruit : Civil Wars 
were frequent among them, tho not carry'd on with ſuch deſperate mad- 
neſs as formerly ; and many of them upon the account of diſputes be- 
tween Competitors for the Crown. All the Wars with England, ſince Ed. 
ward the Second marry'd Iſabella Daughter, and, as he pretended, Heir of 
Philip Le Bel, were of this nature. The defeats of Crecy, Poitiers, and 


Agincourt, with the ſlaughters and devaſtations ſuffer*d from Edward the 


Third, the black Prince, and Henry the Fifth, were merely upon Con- 
teſts for the Crown. The Factions of Orleans and Burgundy, Orleans 
and Armagnac, proceeded from the fame Spring ; and the Murders that 
fem to have bin the immediate cauſes of thoſe Quarrels, were -only the 
effects of the hatred growing from their competition. The more odious, 
tho leſs bloody Conteſts between Lewis the 11th, and his Father Charles 
the 7th, with the jealouſy of the former againſt his Son Charles the 8th, 
aroſe from the ſame Principle. Charles of Bourbon prepar'd to fill France 
with Fire and Blood upon the like quarrel, when his Deſigns were over- 
thrown by his death in the aſſault of Rome. If the Dukes of Gaiſe had 
bin mor? fortunate, they had ſoon turn'd the cauſe of Religion into a 
claim to the Crown, and repair'd the Injury done, as they pretended, to 
Pepin's Race, by deſtroying that of Caper : And Henry the Third think- 
ing to prevent this by the {laughter of Henry le Balafre, and his Brother 
the Cardinal de Gaiſe, brought ruin upon himſelf, and caſt the Kingdom 
into a moſt horrid confuſion. Our own Age furniſhes us with more than 
one attempt of the ſame kind, attended with the like ſucceſs. The Duke 
of Orleans was ſeveral times in arms againſt Lewis the 13th his Brother; 
the Queen-mother drew the Spariards to favour him; Montmorency pe- 
riſh*d in his Quarrel ; Fontrailles reviv'd it by a Treaty with Spain, which 
ſtruck at the King's head as well as the Cardinals, and was ſuppreſt by 
the death of Cing Mars and de Thou. Thoſe who underſtand the Affairs 
of that Kingdom, make no doubt that the Count de Soiſſons would have 
ſet up for himſelf, and bin follow'd by the belt part of France, if he had 
not bin kill'd in the purſuit of his Victory at the Battel of Sedan. Since 
that time the Kingdom has ſuffer'd ſuch Diſturbances as ſhow, that more 
was intended than the removal of Mazarin : And the Marechal de Turenne 
was often told, that the check he gave to the Prince of Copde at Gien, at- 
ter he had defeated N had preſerv'd the Crown upon the 
King's Head. And to te ify the Stability, good Order, and domeſtick 


Peace that accompanys Abſolute Monarchy, we have in our own days 


ſeen the Houſe of Bourbon often divided within it ſelf; the Duke of Or- 


leans, the Count de Soiſſons, and the Princes of Conde and Conti in war 
againſt the King; the Dukes of Angoule/me, Vendome, Longueville, the 
Count de Moret, and other Baſtards of the Royal Family, following their 
example; the Houſes of Guiſe, D' Elbeuf, Bouillon, Nemours, Rochefo- 
cault, and almoſt all the moſt eminent in France, with the Parliaments of 
Paris, Bourdeaux, and ſome others, joining with them. I might alledg ma- 
ny more Examples, to ſhew that this Monarchy, as well as all others, has 
from the firſt eſtabliſhment bin full of blood and ſlaughter, thro the vio- 


lence of thoſe who poſſeſt the Crown, and the Ambition of ſuch as a- 


ſpir'd to it; and that the end of one Civil War has bin the beginning 
of 


A... 
in this condition, they were oblig'd to uſe their vaſſals gently ; and this SzcT. 24. 
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of another: But 1 preſume upon the whole, theſe will be thought 
ſufficient to prove, that it never enjoy'd any permanent Domeſtick 
uiet. | | 
The Kingdoms of Spain have bin no leſs difturb'd by the ſame means; 


but eſpecially that of Caſtile, where the Kings had more power than in 


other places. To cite all the Examples, were to tranſcribe their Hiſto- 
rys; but whoever has leiſure to examin them will find, that after many 


troubles, Alphonſo the Second, notwithſtanding his glorious firname of 


Wiſe, was depos'd by means of his ambitious Son: Dan Alonſo, ſirnam'd 


EI Deſberedado, ſupplanted by his Uncle Don Sancho el bravo: Peter the 


Cruel caft from the Throne, and kilPd by his baſtard Brother the Conde 
de Traſtamara. From the time of the above- nam'd Alphonſo to that of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, containing about two hundred years, ſo few of 
them paſt without Civil Wars, that I hardly remember two together 
that were free from them: And whoſoever pretends that of late years 
that Monarchy has bin more quiet, muſt, if he be ingenuous, confeſs 
their Peace is rather to be imputed to the dexterity of removing ſuch 
Perſons as have bin moſt likely to raiſe Diſturbances (of which num- 
ber were Don John of Auſtria, Don Carlos Son to Philip the Se- 
cond, another of the ſame name Son to Philip the Third, and Don 
Belthazar Son to Philip the Fourth) than to the rectitude of their Con- 
ſtitutions. 

He that is not convinc'd of theſe Truths by what has bin ſaid, may 
come nearer home, and ſee what Miſchiefs were brought upon Scotland 
by the Conteſts between Baliol and Brace, with their Conſequences, till 
the Crown came to the Stuart Family ; the quiet Reigns and happy 
Deaths of the five James's, together with the admirable Stability and Peace 
of the Government under Queen Mary, and the perfect Union in which 
ſhe liv'd with her Husband, Son and People, as well as the Happineſs of 
the Nation whilſt it laſted. 

But the Miſerys of England, upon the like occaſions, ſurpaſs all. Wil- 
liam the Norman was no ſooner dead, but the Nation was rent in pieces 
by his eldeſt Son Robert, conteſting with his younger Sons William and 
Henry for the Crown. They being all dead and their Sons, the like hap- 
pen'd between Stephen and Maud: Henry the Second was made King to 
terminate all Diſputes, but it provꝰd a fruitleſs Expedient : Such as were 
more ſcandalous, and not leſs dangerous, did ſoon ariſe between him and 
his Sons; who beſides the Evils brought upon the Nation, vex'd him to 
death by their Rebellion. The Reigns of John and Henry the Third 
were yet more tempeſtuous. Edward the Second's lend, fooliſh, infa- 
mous and deteſtable Government, ended in his depoſition and death, to 
which he was brought by his Wife and Son. Edward the Third em- 
ploy'd his own and his Subjects Valor againſt the French and Scots; but 
whilſt the Foundations were out of order, the Nation could never re- 
ceive any advantage by their Victorys: All was calculated for the Glory, 
and turn'd to the Advantage of one Man. He being dead, all that the 
Engliſh held in Scotland and in France, was loſt thro the baſeneſs of his 
Succeſſor, with more Blood than it had bin gain'd ; and the Civil Wars 
rais*d by his wickedneſs and madneſs, ended as thoſe of Edward the Se- 
cond had done. The Peace of Henry the Fourth's Reign was interrup- 
ted by dangerous Civil Wars; and the Victory obtain'd at Shrewsbary 
had not perhaps ſecur'd him in the Throne, it his Death had not pre- 
vented new Troubles. Henry the Fifth acquir'd ſuch reputation by his 
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ie and Victorys, that none dar'd to invade the Crown during his See. 24. 
life: but h after his death the Storms prepar'd againſt his Fa- XC 
mily, broke out with the utmoſt violence. His Son's weakneſs encou- | 
rag'd Richard Duke of York to ſet upa new Title, which produc'd ſuch 
Miſchiefs as hardly any People have ſuffer'd, unlefs upon the like occaſi- 
on : For beſides the ſlaughter of many thouſands of the People, and eſpe- 
cially of thoſe who had bin accuſtom'd to Arms, the devaſtation of the 
beſt parts of the Kingdom, and the loſs of all that our Kings had inhe- 
rited in France, or gain'd by the blood of their Subjects, fourſcore Prin- 
ces of the Blood, as Philip de Commines calls them, dy'd in Battel, or 
under the hand of the Hangman. Many of the moſt noble Familys 
were extinguiſh'd ; others loſt their moſt eminent Men. Three Kings 
and two preſumptive Heirs of the Crown were murder'd, and the Na- 
tion brought to that ſhameful exigence, to ſet up a young Man to reign 
over them, who had no better cover for his ſordid extraction than a 
Welch Pedegree, that might ſhew how a Tailor was deſcended from 
Prince Arthur, Cadwallader and Brutus. But the Wounds of the Nation 
were not to be heal'd with ſuch a Plaiſter. He could not rely upon a 
Title made up of ſuch ſtuff, and patch'd with a Marriage to a Princeſs of 
a very queſtionable Birth. His own meanneſs inclin'd him to hate the 
Nobility; and thinking it to be as eaſy for them to take the Crown from 
him, as to give it to him, he induſtriouſſy apply'd himſelf to glean up 
the Remainders of the Houſe of York, from whence a Competitor might 
ariſe, and by all means to cruſh thoſe who were moſt able to oppoſe 
him. This exceedingly weaken'd the Nobility, who held the Balance 
between him and the Commons, and was a great ſtep towards the diſſo- 
lution of our antient Government: but he was ſo far from ſettling the 
Kingdom in peace, that ſuch Raſcals as Perkin Warbeck and Simnel were 
able to diſturb it. The Reign of Henry the Eighth was turbulent and 
bloody; that of Mary furious, and ſuch as had brought us into ſubjection 
to the moſt powerful, proud and cruel Nation at that time in the World, 
if God had not wonderfully protected us. Nay, Edward the Sixth, and 
Queen Elixabeth, notwithſtanding the natural excellency of their Diſpo- 
ſitions, and their knowledg of the Truth in matters of Religion, were 
forc'd, by that which men call Jealouſy of State, to foul their hands ſo of- 
ten with illuſtrious Blood, that if their Reigns deſerve to beaccounted a- 
mongſt the moſt gentle of Monarchys, they were more heavy than the 
Government of any Commonwealth; and yet their Lives were ne- 
150 ſecure againſt ſuch as conſpir'd againſt them upon the account of 

itle. 
% Having in ſome meaſure ſhew'd what Miſerys have bin uſually, if not 
1 perpetually brought upon Nations ſubject to Monarchys by the violence 
ts of ſome Princes, and the baſeneſs, folly, and cowardice of others, toge- 
© ther with what they have ſuffer'd in Conteſts for the ſeveral Crowns, 
* whilſt men divided into divers Factions, ſtrive with as much vehemen- 

. cy to advance the Perſon they favour, as if they or their Country were ; 
intereſted in the quarrel ; and fight as fiercely for a Maſter as they might 
reaſonably do to have none; I am not able to determin which of the two 
Evils is the moſt mortal. Tis evident the Vices of Princes reſult to the 
Damage of the People ; but whether Pride and Cruelty, or Stupidity 
and Sloth be the worſt, I cannot tell. All Monarchys are ſubject to be 
afflicted with Civil Wars: but whether the moſt frequent and bloody do g 
ariſe from the quarrels of divers Competitors for Crowns before any one 
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= Cause. II. gain the ,offeſſion of them, or afterwards thro the fears of him that 


$5 


CI would keep what he has gain'd, or the rage of thoſe who would wreſt it 


| | | by from him, is not ſd eaſily decided. But Commo N 
118 bled with thoſe Diſtempers. Women, Children, or ſuch as are notoriouſ- 


ly fooliſh or mad, are never advanc'd to the Supreme Power. Whilſt 


„ 


a1 Wiſdom and Valor are never wanting; and every man deſires to give 
{1 teſtimony of his Vertue, when he knows 'twill be rewarded with Ho- 
1 nor and Power. If unworthy Perſons creep into Magiſtracys, or are by 
miſtake any way prefer'd, their Vices for the moſt part turn to their own 
1 hurt; and the State cannot eaſily receive any great damage by the incapa- 
1. city of one who is not to continue in Office above a year; and is uſually 
js encompaſt with thoſe who having born, or are aſpiring to the ſame, are 
| by their Vertue able to fupply his defects; cannot hope for a Reward from 
due unable to corrupt dem, and are ſure of the favor of the Senat and Peo- 
ple to ſupport *em in the defence of the publick Intereſt. As long as this 
good Order continues, private Quarrels are ſuppreſt by the Authority of 
the Magiſtrate, or prove to be of little effect. Such as ariſe between the 
[ Nobles arid Commons frequently produce good Laws for the maintenance 
of Liberty, as they did in Rome for above three hundred years after the 
i expulſion of Tarquin; and almoſt ever terminate with little or no blood. 
|| Sometitnes the Errors of one or both Partys are diſcover'd by the diſcourſe 
N of a wiſe and good Man; and thoſe who have moſt violently oppos'd 
| one another become the beſt Friends, every one joining to remove the 
evil that cauſes the diviſion. When the Senat and People of Rome ſeem'd 
to be moſt furiouſly incens d againſt each other, the creation of Tribuns, 
[| communication of Honors and Marriages between the Patrician and Ple- 
| beian Familys, or themitigation of Uſury, compos'd all; and theſewere 
| not only harmleſs things, but ſuch as gave opportunitys of correRing the 
defetsthat had bin in the firſt Conſtitution of the Government, without 

which they could never have attain d to the Greatneſs, Glory and Happi- 

neſs they after wards enjoy d. Such as had ſeen that People meeting in 

tumult, running thro the City, crying out againſt the Kings, Conſuls, 

Senat, or Dectmviri, might have thought they would have fill d all 

with blood and ſlaughter; but no ſuch thing happen d. They deſirꝰd no 

more than to take away the Kingdom which I arquin had wickedly u- 

ſurp'd ; and never went about ſo much as to puniſh one Miniſter of the 

| miſchiefs he had done, or to take away his Goods, till upon pretence of 
| treating, his Embaſſadors by a new Treachery had caſt the City into 
| oreater danger than ever. Tho the Decemwviri had by the like Villanys e- 


qually provok d the People, they were usꝰ'd with the like gentleneſs: Appius 


| 0 1 the Laws, and that Diſciplin which nouriſhes Vertue is in force, Men of 


—— — 


2 — 


T. Liv. I. 3. Claudius and Oppius having by voluntary death ſubſtracted themſelves 


from publick puniſnment, their Collegues Were only baniſh'd, and the 
Magiſtracys of the City reduc'd to the former order, without the effuſion 
of more blood. They who contended for their juſt Rights, were ſatiſ- 
fy'd with the recovery of them ; whereas ſuch as follow the impulſe of 
an unruly Ambition, never think themſelves ſafe till they have deſtroy d 
all that ſeem able to diſturb them, and ſatiated their rage with the blood 
of their Adverſarys. This makes, as well as ſhews the difference be- 
tween the Tumults of Rome, or the ſeceſſion of the common People to 
Mount Aventine, and the Battels of Towton, Teuxbury, Eveſhal, Lewes, 
Hexham, Barnet, St. Albans, and Boſworth, *Tis in vain to ſay theſe 
ought rather to be compar d to thoſe of Pharſalia, Actium, or — ; 

: | for 
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ſor when the Laws of a Commonwealth are aboliſh'd, the Name alſo Scr, 25. _ 


- 


aſes. Whatever is done by ſorce or fraud to ſet up the Intereſts and . 
1115 of one man in 9 to the Laws of his Country, is 9 
and abſolutely Monarchical. What ſoever paſt between Marius, lla, 
Cinna, Catiline, Ceſar, Pompey, Craſſus, Auguſtus, Antonius, and Lepi- 
Jas. is to be imputed to the Conteſts that ariſe berween Competitors for 
Monarchy, as well as thoſe that in the next age happen'd between Galba, - 
Otho, Vitelias, and Veſpaſian: Or, which is worſe, whereas all men in 
7, Commonwealths fight tor. themſelves when there is occaſion, and if they 
- ſucceed, enjoy the fruits of their Victor ſo as even thoſe who remain 
Ft of the vanquiſh'd party, partake of the Liberty thereby eſtabliſh'd, or 
"0 the good Laws thereupon made; ſuch as follow'd the Enſigus of thoſe 8 
- men who ſought to ſet up themſelves, did, rather like beaſts than men, I 
I hazard and ſuffer many unſpeakable evils ro purchaſe miſery to them- 4 
ſelves and their Poſterity, and to make one their Maſter, Who increaſing | = 
in Pride, Avarice, and Cruelty, was to be thrown down again with as ä 
much Blood as he had bin ſet up. "ou 5 FRE 

Theſe things, if I miſtake not, being in the laſt degree evident, I may Y 

leave to our Author all the advantages he can gain by his rhetorical = 
Deſcription of the Tumults of Rome, when Blood was in the Market-plate = 
fſuckt ap with Sponges, and the Jakes ftaff*d with Carcaſes; to which he may 4 
add the crimes of Sylla's Life, and the miſerys of his Death: But withal WW 
I defire to know what number of Sponges were ſufficient to ſuck up the 4 
Blood of five hundred thouſand men ſlain in one day, when the Houſes 4 
of David and Jeroboam contended for the Crown of 1/rael, or of four 
hundred thouſand who fell in one battel between Joaſh and Amaziah on 
the ſame occaſion; what Jakes were capacious enough to contain the 
Carcaſes of thoſe that periſh'd in the quarrels between the Succeſſors of 
Alexander, the ſeveral Competiors for the Roman Empire; or thoſe : 
which happen'd in France, Spain, England, and other places upon the like 
occaſions. If Sylla for ſome time acted as an abſolute Monarch, *tis no 
wonder that he dy*d like one, or that God puniſh'd him as Herod, Philip 
the ſecond of Spain, and ſome others, becauſe the hand of his fellow. Ci- 
tizens had unjuſtly ſpar'd him. If when he was become deteſtable to 


3 * x” 


Courts are more ſubject to Venality and Corruption than 
Popular Governments. 


oy God and Man, he became alſo miſerable, his example ought to deter 
SA others from the Crimes that are aveng'd by a Power which none can eſ- 
29 cape, and to encourage thoſe who defend, or endeavour to recover their 
A violated Libertys, to act vigorouſly in a Cauſe that God dos evidently 
4 patronize. 
be — — — — ' 
5 ; 


HO Court-flatterers * many evils to Popular Governments 
they no way deſerve, I could not think any ſo impudent as to lay 
Corruption and Venality to their charge, till I found it in our Author. 


They might in my opinion have taken thoſe faults upon themſel | 
they certainly abound moſt where Bawds, 0 big Buffoons, j Bona 1 
Slaves, and other baſe people who are naturally mercenary, are moſt 
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7 need only to inquire whether the Cornelii, Junii, Fabis, Valerii, Quintis, 
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yrevalent. And whoſoever would know whether this dos more frequent- 
y befal Commonwealths than Monarchys, eſpecially it they are abſolute, 


Pony —— 


Curii, Fabritii, and others who moſt prevail'd in Rome after the expulſion 
of the Kings, or Sejanus, Macro, Narciſſus, Pallas, Icetus, Tigellinas, 
Vinnius, Laco, Agrippina, Meſſalina, Lollia, Poppea, and the like, were 
moſt ſubje& to thoſe baſe Vices: Whether it were more eaſy to corrupt 
one. or two of thoſe Villains and Strumpets, or the Senats and People of 
Rome, Carthage, Athens, and Sparta; and whether that ſort of Rabble 
had more power over the Princks they ſerv'd, than ſuch as moſt reſembled 
them had whilſt the Popular Government continud. *Tis in vain to ſay 
thoſe Princes were wicked and vile, for many others are ſo likewiſe; and 
when the Power is in the hands of one man, there can be no aſſurance he 
will not be like them. Nay, when the Power is ſo plac'd, ill men will 
always find opportunitys of compaſling their deſires: Bonus, cautus, opti- 


mus Imperator venditur, ſaid Diocleſian; and tho he was no unwiſe man, 


yet that which principally induc'd him to renounce the Empire, was the 
impoſſibility he found of defending himſelf againſt thoſe that were in cre- 
dit with him, who daily betray'd and fold him. They ſee with the eyes 
of other men, and cannot reſiſt the frauds that are perpetually put upon 
them. Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius ſeem to have bin the beſt and 
wiſeſt of all the Roman Emperors; but the two Fauſtina's had ſuch 
an aſcendent over them, as was moſt ſhameful to their perſons, and miſ- 
chievous to the Empire and the beſt men in it. Such as theſe may gain 
too much upon the affections of one man in the beſt regulated Govern- 
ment; but that could be of no great danger to the Publick, when man 
others equal, or not much inferior to him in authority, are ready to oppoſe 
whatever he ſhould endeavour to promote by their impulſe: but there is 
no remedy when all depends upon the Will of a ſingle perſon who is go- 
vern'd by them. There was more of acuteneſs and jeſt, than of truth 
in that ſaying of Themiſtocles, That his little boy had more power than any 
man in Greece; for be govern'd his Mother, ſhe him, he Athens, and 
Athens Greece. For he himſelf was found to have little power, when 
for private paſſions and concernments he departed from the intereſt of the 
Publick ; and the like has bin found in all places that have bin govern'd in 
the like manner. 

Again; Corruption will always reign moſt, where thoſe who have the 
power do moſt favour it, where the rewards of fuch Crimes are great- 
2 eaſieſt and moſt valu'd, and where the puniſhment of them is leaſt 
ear'd. | 

1. For the firſt, we have already prov'd that Liberty cannot be pre- 
ferv*d, if the manners of the People are corrupted, nor abſolute Monar- 
chy introduc'd where they are ſincere; which is ſufficient to ſhew that 
thoſe who manage free Governments ought always to the utmoſt of their 
power to oppoſe Corruption, becauſe otherwiſe both they and their Go- 
vernment muſt inevitably periſh ; and that on the other hand, the abſo- 


lute Monarch muſt endeavour to introduce it, becauſe he cannot ſubſiſt 


without it. Tis alſo ſo natural for all ſuch Monarchs to place men in 
power who pretend to love their Perſons,and will depend upon their plea- 
fure, that poſſibly *rwould be hard to find one in the world who has not 
made it the rule of his Government : And this is not only the way to cor- 
ruption, but the moſt dangerous of all. For tho a good man may love 
2 good Monarch, he will obey him only when he commands that which 

is 
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Diſcourſes coucerning Government. nn A. 


is juſt; and no one can engage himſelf blindly to do whatever he is com- Sgcr. 25 
mandel, without Lare. all Vertue and Religion; becauſe he knows CW N24 = 
not whether that which ſhall be commanded is conſiſtent with either, or | 
directly contrary to the Laws of God and Man. But if ſuch a Monarch A 
be evil, and his Actions ſuch as they are too oſten found to be, whoever | 
bears an afſection to him, and ſeconds his deſigns, declares himſelf an 
Enemy to all that is good; and the advancement of ſuch men to power 
dos not only introduce, foment, and.increaſe Corruption, but fortifys it 
in ſuch a manner, that without an intire renovation of that State, it can- 
not be remov'd. Ill men may poſſibly creep into any Government; but 
when the worſt are plac'd neareſt to the Throne, and rais'd to Honors 4 
for being ſo, they will with that force endeavour to draw all men to a 
conformity of Spirit with themſelves, that it can no otherwiſe be pre- 
vented, than by deſtroying them and the Principle in' which they 
live. | 3 
2. To the ſecond; Man naturally follows that which is good, or ſeems | = 
to him to be ſo. Hence it is that in well-govern'd States, where a value 14 
is put upon Vertue, and no one honor*d unleſs for ſuch Qualitys as are be- 1 
neficial to the Publick, men are from the tendereſt years brought up in a 1 
belief, that nothing in this world deſerves to be ſought after, but ſuch 4 
Honors as are acquir'd by vertuous Actions: By this means Vertue it ſelf | 
becomes popular, as in Sparta, Rome, and other places, where Riches 
(which with the Vanity that follows them, and the Honors men give to 
them, are the root of all evil) were either totally baniſh'd, or little re- 
garded. When no other advantage attended the greateſt Riches than 
the opportunity of living more ſumptuouſly or deliciouſly, men of great 
Spirits lighted them. When Ari/t:ppas told Cleanthes, that if he would 
£0 to Court and flatter the Tyrant, he need not ſeek his Supper under a 

edg; the Philoſopher anſwer'd, that he who could content himſelf with 
ſuch a Supper, neednot go to Court, or flatter the Tyrant. Epaminonaas, 
Ariſtides, Phocion, and even the Lacedemonian Kings, found no inconve- 4 
nience in Poverty, whilſt their Vertue was honor'd, and the richeſt Prin- A 
ces in the world fear'd their Valor and Power. It was not difficult for 4 
Curius, Fabricius, Cincinnatus, or Emilias Paulus, to content themſelves 4 
with the narroweſt Fortune, when it was no obſtacle to them in the pur- 1 
ſuit of thoſe Honors which their Vertues deſerv'd. Twas in vain to A 
think of bribing a man who ſup'd upon the Coleworts of his own Gar- A 
den. He could not be gain'd by Gold, who did not think it neceſſary. q 
He that could rife from the Plow to the triumphal Chariot, and conten- | q 
tedly return thither again, could not be corrupted; and he that left the 
ſenſe of his Poverty to his Executors, who found not wherewith to bury 
him, might leave Macedon and Greece to the pillage of his Soldiers, with- 
out taking to himſelf any part of the Booty. But when Luxury was 
brought into faſhion, and they came to be honor'd who liv'd magnificent- 
ly, tho they had in themſelves no qualitys to diſtinguiſh them trom the 
baſeſt of Slaves, the moſt vertuous men were expos'd to ſcorn if they 
were poor: and that poverty which had bin the mother and nurſe of 
their Vertue, grew inſupportable. The Poet well underſtood what effect 
this change had upon the World, who ſaid, 


Nallum crimen abeſt facinuſque libidinis, ex quo | 
Paupertas Romana perit. Juven. | 


Aa 2 When 
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Cs II. When Riches grew to be 5 defire of them, which is the f 
Cana, II. f They who could not obtain Honors by 3 


ſpring of all miſchief, follow'd. not ) 
wel. the robleſt Actions, were oblig'd to get Wealth, or purchaſe them from 
Whores and Villains, who expos d them to ſale: and when they were once 

enter d into this track, they ſoon learn d the Vices of thoſe from whom they 

had receivd their Preferment, and to delight in the ways that had brought 

them to it. When they were come to this, nothing could ſtop them ; All 

i thought and remembrance of good was extinguilh'd. They who had 
= bought the Commands of Armys or Provinces, from Icetas or Narciſſas, 
ſought only how to draw Mony from them, to enable them to purchaſe 
| higher Dignitys, or gain a more aſſur'd protection from thoſe Patrons, 
4! This brought the Government of the World under a moſt infamous Traf- 
1118 fleck; and the Treaſures ariſing from it were, for the moſt part, diſſipa- 
5 ted by worſe vices, than the Rapine, Violence and Fraud with which they 
my had bin gotten. The Authors of thoſe Crimes had nothing left but their 
1 Crimes, and the neceſſity of committing more, thro the indigence into which 

| they were plung'd by the extravagance of their Expences. Theſe things 
; | i | are inſeparable from the life of a Courtier : for as ſervile Natures are guid- 
|| ed rather by ſenſe than reaſon, ſuch as addict themſelves to the ſervice of 
Courts, find no other conſolation in their miſery, than what they receive 

from ſenſual pleaſures, or ſuch ag + as they put a value upon - and have 

8 no other care,than to get Mony for their ſupply by begging, ſtealing, brib- 
5 ing, and other infamous practices. Their Offices are more or leſs eſteem'd 
105 according to the opportunitys they afford for the exerciſe of theſe Vertues; 
| and no man ſeeks them for any other end than for gain, nor takes any other 

| way than that which conduces to it. The uſual means of attaining them 

L are, by obſerving the Prince's Humor, flattering his Vices, ſerving him in 
it his Pleaſures, fomenting his Paſſions, and by advancing his worſt Deſigns, 
to create an opinion in him that they love his perſon, and are intirely ad- 
dicted to his Will, When Valor, Induſtry and Wiſdom advanc'd men 
to Offices, it was no eaſy matter for a man to perſuade the Senat he had 
ſuch Qualitys as were requir'd, if he had them not: But when Princes 
ſeek only ſuch as love them, and will do what they command, tis 
eaſy to impoſe upon them; and becauſe none that are good will obey 
them when they command that which is not ſo, they are always encom- 
paſt by the worſt, Thoſe who follow them only for Reward, are moſt 
liberal in profeſſing affection to them, and by that means riſe to places of 
Authority and Power. The Fountain being thus corrupted, nothing that 
* is pure can come from it. Theſe mercenary Wretches having the ma- 
uit nagement of Affairs, 13 and Honors are ſet at a price, and the moſt 
i lucrative Traffick in the world is thereby eſtabliſh'd. * Eutropius when 
he was a Slave, us'd to pick Pockets and Locks; but being made a Mini- 

ſter, he ſold Citys, Armys and Provinces : and ſome have undertaken to 

| give probable reaſons to believe, that Pallas, one of Claudias's manumis'd 
Wi Slaves, by theſe means brought together more Wealth in ſix years, than 
is all the Roman Dictators and Conſuls had done from the expulſion of 
f | the Kings to their paſſage into Aa. The reſt walk'd in the ſame way, 
us'd the ſame arts, and many of them ſucceeded in the ſame manner. Their 
Riches conſiſted nor of Spoils taken from Enemys, but were the baſe 


product of their own corruption, They valu'd nothing but Mony, and 
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Diſcour ſes Cone ning G 0V ernment. | 1 8 3 
thoſe who could bribe them, were ſure to be advanc'd to the higheſt SECT. 25. 4 
Offices; and whatever they did, feat'd no puniſhment. Like Effects will "Va, = 
ever proceed from the like Cauſes, When Vanity, Luxury and Prodiga- | | 
lity are in faſhion, the deſire of Riches muſt neceſſarily increaſe in pro- f 
portion to them: And when the Power is in the hands of baſe mercenary = 
perſons, they will always (to uſe the Courtiers phraſe) make as much 3 Vn 
profit of their places as they can. Not only matters of Favor, but of % 
Juſtioe too, will be expos'd to ſale; and no way will be open to Honors 9 
or Magiſtracys, but by paying largely for them. He that gets an Office by {4 

theſe means, will not execute it gratis: he thinks he may ſell what he has 
bought; and would not have enter'd by corrupt ways, if he had not in- 3 
tended to deal corruptly. Nay, if a well-meaning man ſhould ſuffer | ſ 
himſelf to be ſo far carry'd away by the ſtream of a prevailing Cuſtom, f 

as to purchaſe Honors of ſuch Villains, he would be oblig'd to continue 
in the ſame courſe, that he might gain Riches to procure the continuance 
of his Benefactors protection, or to obtain the favor of ſuch as happen to 
ſucceed them: And the corruption thus beginning in the Head, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily diffuſe it ſelf into all the Members of the Commonwealth. Or, 
bs; if any one (which is not to be expected) after having bin guilty of one 
IF Villany, ſhould reſolve to commit no more, it could have no other effect 
E 5-4 than to bring him to ruin; and he being taken away, all things would re- 
turn to their former channel. Fe 
Beſides this, whoſoever deſires to advance himſelf, muſt uſe ſuch 
means as are ſutable to the time in which he lives, and the humor of the 
perſons with whom he is to deal. It had bin as abſurd for any man void | 
of merit to ſet himſelf up againſt Junius Brutus, Cincinuatus, Papirius | Ss 
2 Camillus, Fabius Maximus, or Scipio; and by bribing the Senat I 
and People of Rome, think to be choſen Captain againſt the Tarquins, 
Tuſcans, Latins, Samnites, Gauls or Carthaginians, as for the moſt vertu- 
ous men by the moſt certain proofs of their Wiſdom, Experience, Inte- 
grity and Valor, to expect advancement from Caligula, Claudias, and 
Nero, or the leud Wretches that govern'd them. They hated and fear*d 
all thoſe that excePd in Vertue, and ſetting themſelves to deſtroy the beſt 4 
for being the beſt, they plac'd the ſtrength of the Government in the - | 4 
hands of the worſt, which produc'd the effects beforemention'd. This 1 
ſeems to have bin ſo well known, that no man pretended to be great at = 
Court, but thoſe who had caſt off all thoughts of honor and common A 
honeſty: Revertar cum Leno, Meretrix, Scurra, Cinzdas ero, ſaid one 
who ſaw what manners prevail'd there; and whereſoever they do prevail, 
ſuch as will riſe, muſt render themſelves conformable in all corruption 
and venality. And it may be obſerv'd, that a noble Perſon now living 
2 us, who is a great enemy to Bribery, was turn'd out from a con- 
ſiderable Office, as a ſcandal to the Court; for, ſaid the principal Miniſter, 
he will make no profit of his place, and by that means caſts a ſcandal up- 
on thoſe that do. 
If any man ſay, this is not generally the fate of all Courts, I confeſs 
it; and that if the Prince be juſt, vertuous, wiſe, of great Spirit, and 
not pretending to be abſolute, he may chuſe ſuch men as are not merce- 
nary, or take ſuch a courſe as may render it hard for them to deſerve 
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Bribes, or to preſerve themſelves from puniſhment, if they ſhould defle& 1 
from his intention. And a Prince of this Age, ſpeaking familiarly with | 4 
ſome great Men about him, ſaid, he had heard much of vaſt Gains made by \ _ 
thoſe who were near to — and ask'd if they made the like? one 1 

＋ of 4 


Majeſty, no man needed a Solicitor : And it was no leſs 
d of himſelf grant thoſe things that were juſt, than 
them had ſo much credit as to promote ſuch as Were not ſo: 
ay ſucha King is a Phenix; Perhaps more than one may be 


at, Was never diſcover” 
till the Were had plac'd him in the Throne. Bur where the Govern. 


pend upon his Will, which being always unruly, good men will never 1 
1 comply; ill men will be paid for it, and that OPENS a gap to all manner of p 
| corruption. Something like to this may befal regular Monarchys, or po- 

| pular Governments. They who are plac'd in the principal Offices of 

| ö 


| | 5 Their deſigns being corrupt, they muſt be carry'd on by corruption :. But 4 
1 ſuch as would ſupport Monarch in its regularity, or Popular Govern. | | 
ffroy'd by it. And nothing can better | 


rooted in the Principle of the one, which cannot ſubſiſt without them; | 
| and are ſo contrary to the others, that they muſt certainly periſh unleſs 2 
8 they defend themſelves from them. A 


14 we now diſpos'd in Frazce; how Mazarin came to be advanc? What traf 
fick he made of Abbys and Biſhopricks, and what treaſures he gain'd by 
{| that means: Whether the like has not continu'g lince his death, and as a 
#1 laudable Exam ple bin tranſmitted to us ſince his Ma jeſty's ha 


Diſcourſes conterning Government. „ 
influence upon one who happens to be born in a reigning Family, or upon Sect. 26. | 
2 Senat conſiſting of men choſen for their Vertues and Quality, or the "VR | q 
whole Body of a Nation. [Et e a 

But if he who poſſeſſes or affects an abſolute Power be by his intereſt | 
led to introduce that corruption which the People, Senat, and Magiſtrats a 
who uphold Popular Governments, abhor, as that which threatens them : 
with deſtruction if the example, arts, and means us'd by him and his 9 1 
dependents be of wonderful efficacy towards the introduction of it: if 9 
nothing but an admirable Vertue, which can hardly be in one that enjoys 
or deſires ſuch a Power, can divert him from that deſign; and if ſuch 
Vertue never did, nor probably ever will continue long in any one Fami- 
ly, we cannot rationally believe there ever was a race of men inveſted 
with, or poſſeſſing ſuch a Power, or that there will ever be any, who 
—_- have not and will not endeavour to introduce that corruption, which is 
1 ſo neceſſary for the defence of their Perſons, and moſt important Concern- 
. ments, and certainly accompliſh their great Deſign, unleſs they are op- 
TE pos'd or remov'd. 


SE CT. XXVI. 


(ivil Tumults and Wars are not the greateſt Evils that 
befal Nations. 


UT kin for stin, ſays our Author, and all that 4 man has will he give 

for his life. And ſince it was neceſſary to grace his Book with ſome 
Scripture-phraſes, none could be fitter for that purpoſe than thoſe that 
were ſpoken by the Devil; but they will be of little uſe to him: For tho 
I ſhould fo far recede from truth, as to avow thoſe words to be true, I 
might ſafely deny the Concluſions he draws from them, That thoſe are 
the worſt Governments under which moſt men are ſlain; or, that more are ſlain 
in Popular Governments than in Abſolute Monarchys. For having prov'd 14 
that all the Wars and Tumults that have happen'd in Commonwealths, x 
have never produc'd ſuch ſlaughters as were brought upon the Empires of 2 
Macedon and Rome, or the Kingdoms of Iſrael, Judah, France, Spain, 1 
Scotland or England, by Conteſts between ſeveral Competitors for thoſe 4 
Crowns; if Tumult, War, and Slaughter, be the point in queſtion, 1 
thoſe are the worſt of all Governments where they have bin moſt fre- 4 
quent and cruel, But tho theſe are terrible Scourges, I deny that Govern- 1 
ment to be ſimply the worſt that has moſt of them. Tis ill that men 4 
ſhould kill one another in Seditions, Tumults and Wars; but *tis worſe 1 
to bring Nations to ſuch miſery, weakneſs and baſeneſs, as to have nei- 
ther ſtrength nor courage to contend for any thing ; to have nothing left 1 
worth defending, and to give the name of Peace to deſolation. I take 4 
Greece to have bin happy and glorious, when it was full of populous Ci- = 
tys, flouriſhing in all the Arts that deſerve praiſe among men: When I 
they were courted and fear'd by the greateſt Kings, and never aſſaulted 
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by any but to his own loſs and confuſion : When Babylon and Saſa trem- 1 
bled at the motion of their Arms; and their valor exercis'd in theſe Wars 1 
and Tumults, which our Author looks upon as the greateſt Evils, was g 
rais'd to ſuch a power that nothing upon Earth was found able to reſiſt \ 4 


them: and I think it now miſerable, when Peace reigns within their | 3 
empty 2 
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186 Diſcourſes concerning Government. 
Cray. II. empty walls, and the poor remains of thoſe exhauſted Nations ſhel- 
V dtering themſelves under the ruins of the deſolated Citys, have neither 
any thing that deſerves to be diſputed amongſt them, nor ſpirit or force 
bo repel the Injurys they daily ſuffer from a proud and inſupportable Ma- 
cr, | oat —_— 01 
The like may be ſaid of Itah): Whilſt it was inhabited by Nations go- 
verning themſelves by their own Will, they fell ſometimes into domeſtick 
Seditions, and had trequent Wars with their Neighbors. When they 
were free, they lov*d their Country, and were always ready to fight in 
its defence. Such as ſucceeded well, increas'd in vigor and power; and 
even thoſe that were the moſt unfortunate in one Age, found means tg 
repait their greateſt loſſes if their Government continu'd. Whilſt they 
had a propriety in their goods, they would not ſuffer the Country to be 
invaded, ſince they knew they could have none if it were loſt. This 
gave occaſion to Wars and Tumults; but it ſharpen'd their Courage, 
kept up a good Diſciplin, and the Nations that were moſt exercis'd by 
them, always increas'd in power and number; ſo that no Country ſeems 
ever to have bin of greater ſtrength than Italy was when Hannibal inva- 
ded it: and after his defeat, the reſt of the World was not able to refiſt 
their Valor and Power. They ſometimes kilPd one another; but their 
Enemys never got any thing but burying-places within their Territorys, 
All things are now brought into a very different method by the bleſſed 
Governments they are under. The fatherly care of the King of Spain, 
the Pope, and other Princes, has eftabliſh*d Peace amongſt them. We 
have not in many Ages heard of any Sedition among the Latins, Sabins, 
Volſci, Equi, Samnites, or others. The thin, half. ſtarv'd Inhabitants of 
Walls ſupported by Ivy, fear neither popular Tumults, or foreign 
Alarms; and their ſleep is only interrupted by Hunger, the crys of their 
Children, or the howling of Wolves. Inſtead of many turbulent, con- 
tentious Citys, they bave a few ſcatter'd filent Cottages; and the fierce- 
neſs of thoſe Nations is ſo temper'd, that every raſcally Collector of 
Taxes extorts without fear ſrom every man, that which ſhould be the 
nouriſhment of his Family. And if any of thoſe Countrys are free from 
that pernicious Vermin, *tis thro the extremity of their Poverty. Even 
in Rome a man may be circumvented by the fraud of a Prieſt, or poiſon'd 
by one who would have his Eſtate, Wife, Whore, or Child ; but no- 
thing is done that looks like Tumult or Violence, The Governors 
do as little fear Gracchus as Hannibal; and inſtead of weary ing their Sub- 
jects in Wars, they only ſeek, by perverted Laws, corrupt Judges, falſe 
Witneſſes, and vexatious Suits, to cheat them of their Mony and Inheri- 
tance. This is the beſt part of their condition. Where theſe Arts are 
us'd, there are men, and they have ſomething to loſe; but for the moſt 
part the Lands ly waſt, and they who were formerly troubled with the 
diſorders incident to populous Citys, now enjoy the quiet and peaceable 
eſtate of a Wilderneſs. 

Again; there is a way of killing worſe than that of the Sword: for as 
Tertullian ſays upon a different occaſion, prohibere naſci eſt occidere; thoſe 
Governments are in the higheſt degree guilty of Blood, which by taking 
irom men the means of living, bring ſome to periſh thro want, drive 
others out of the Country, and generally diſſuade men from marriage, 
by taking from them al] ways of ſubſiſting their Familys. Notwithſtan- 
ding all the Seditions of Florence, and other Citys of Taſcany, the horrid 
Factions of Guelphs and Gibelins, Neri and Bianchi, Nobles and Commons, 


they 
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they continu'd populous, ſtrong, and exceeding rich; but in 755 of Sr. 26+ 
leſs than a hundred and fifty years, the peaceable Reign of the Meazces is 
thought to have deſtroy'd nine parts in ten of the people of that Pro- 


vince. Amongſt other things 'tis remarkable, that when Philip the ſe- 
| cond of Spain gave Sienna to the Duke of Florence, his Embaſſador then at 


Rome ſent him word, that he had given away more than ſix hundred and 


fifty thouſand Subjects; and *tis not believ'd there are now twenty thou- - 8 
ſand Souls inhabiting that City and Territory. Piſa, Piſtoia, Are æ ko, Cor- 4 
tona, and other Towns that were then good and populous, are in the like 9 
proportion diminiſh'd, and Florence more than any, When that City 4 
had bin long troubled with Seditions, Tumults, and Wars, for the moſt 1 
part unproſperous, they ſtill retain'd ſuch ſtrength, that when Charles the 4 
eighth of France being admitted as a Friend with his w hole Army, which Guicciard: A 
ſoon after conquer*d the Kingdom of Naples, thought to maſter them, | 3 
the people taking up Arms ſtruck ſuch a terror into him, that he was glad 1 
to depart upon fach conditions as they thought fit to impoſe.  Machiave/ I 
reports, that in that time Florence alone, with the Val d' Arno, a {mall Ter- 1 
ritory belonging to that City, could, in a few hours, by the ſound of a Bell, | 
bring together a hundred and thirty five thouſand well arm*d men; where- 3 
as now that City, with all the others in that Province, are brought to ſuch = 
deſpicable weakneſs, emptineſs, poverty and baſeneſs, that they can nei- 4 
ther reſiſt the oppreſſions of their own Prince, nor defend him or them- A 


ſelves if they were aſſaulted by a N Enemy. The People are diſ⸗- 
pers'd or deſtroy?d, and the beſt Familys ſent to ſeek Habitations in Ve- 
nice, Genoa, Rome, and Lucca. This is not the effect of War or Peſtilence; 
they enjoy a perfect peace, and ſuffer no other plague than me Govern. 
ment they are under. But he who has thus cur'd em of Diſorders and : 
Tumults, dos, in my opinion, deſerve no greater praiſe than a Phyſician, 
who ſhould boaſt there was not a ſick perſon in a houſe committed to his 
care, when he had poiſon'd all that were in it, The Spaniards have eſta- A 
bliſh'd the like peace in the Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the We 


Indys, and other places. The Turks by the ſame means prevent Tu- 4 
mults in their Dominions. And they are of ſuch efficacy in all places, 'F 
that Mario Chigi, Brother to Pope Alexander the ſeventh, by one ſordid - 


cheat upon the ſale of Corn, is ſaid within eight years to have deſtroy*d 4 
above a third part of the people in the Eccleſiaſtical State; and that Coun- 4 
try, which was the ſtrength of the Romans in the time of the Carthagini- 1 
an Wars, ſuffer'd more by the covetouſneſs and fraud of that Villain, 4 
than by all the defeats receiv*d from Hannibal. e e bark ee 


"T'were an endleſs work to mention all the places where this peate- | 1 

able ſolitude has bin introduc'd by abſolute Monarchy ; but Popular and * 

regular Governmenss have always apply'd themſelves to increaſe the N 4 

Number, Strength, Power, Riches, and Courage of their People, by 4 

providing comfortable ways of ſubſiſtence for their own Citizens, invit- 1 

4 ing Strangers, and filling them all with ſuch a love to their Country, ö 
1 that every man might look upon the publick Cauſe as his own, and he 1 
1 always ready to defend it. This may ſometimes give occalion to Tu- 4 
1 mults and Wars, as the moſt vigorous Bodys may fall into Diſtempers-: 4 
1 When every one is ſolicitous for the Publick, there may be difference of 4 
opinion, and ſome by miſtaking the way may bring prejudice when they \ _ 


intend profit : But unleſs a Tyrant dos ariſe, and deſtroy the Government 
. which is the root of their felicity; or they be overwhelm'd by the irreſi- 
. ſtible power of a Vertue or Fortune greater than their own, tl y ſoon re- 
„ B b cover, 
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Cx ap, II. cover,and for the moſt part riſe up in greater Glory and Proſperity than be- 
ore. This was ſeen in the Commonwealths of Crrzece and Itah, which 
| for this reaſon were juſtly called Nurferys of Vertue, and their Magiſtrats 
Preſervers of men; whereas our Author's peace-making Monarchs can 
deſerve no better title than that of Enemys and Deſtioyers of Mankind. 

I cannot think him in earneſt when he exaggerates Syſa's Crueltys, as a 
proof that the miſchiefs ſuffer'd under free States are more univerſal than 
under Kings and Tyrants : For there never was a Tyrant in the World if 
he was not one; tho thro wearineſs, infirmity of body, fear, or perhaps 
the horror of his own wickedneſs, he at length refign'd his Power ; but 
the evil had taken root ſo deep, that it could not be remov'd : There was 
nothing of Liberty remaining in Rome: The Laws were overthrown by 
the violence of the Sword; the remaining Conteſt was who ſhould be 
Lord : and there is no reaſon to believe that if Pompey had gain'd the Bat- 
tel of Pharſalia, he would have made a more modeſt uſe of his Victory 
than Cæſar did; or that Rome would have bin more happy under him than 
under the other. His Cauſe was more plauſible becauſe the Senat fol- 
low'd him, and Ceſar was the Invader; but he was no better in his per- 
ſon, and his deſigns ſeem to have bin the ſame. He had bia long before 
ſuarum legum auttor & everſor, He gave the beginning to the firſt Tri- 
umvirat ; and 'twere folly to think chat he who had bin inſolent when he 
was not come to the higheſt pitch of Fortune, would have prov'd mode- 
rate if ſucceſs had put all into his hands. The proceedings of Marius, 
Cinna, Catiline, Oftavias, and Antonius were all of the ſame nature. No 
Laws were obſerv'd: no publick Good intended; the ambition of private 
perſons reign'd; and whatſoever was done by them, or for their intereſts, 
can no more be apply'd to Popular, Ariſtocratical or mix*d Governments, 


than the furys of Caligula and Nero. 


CR CT EVIL 


The Miſchiefs and (rueltys proceeding from Tyranny, are greater than 
any that can come from Popular or mix'd Governments. 


. Is now time to examin the reaſons of our Author's general Maxims. 
The Crueltys, ſays he, of a Tyrant extend ordinarily no farther than 
ſome particular men that offend him, and not to the whole Kjngdom. It is 
truly ſaid of his late Majeſty King James, 4 King can never be ſo notoriouſly 
vicious, but he will generally favour Juſtice, and maintain ſome order. Even 
cruel Domitian, Diony ſius the Tyrant, and many others are commended in 
Hiſtorys as great obſervers of Juſtice, except in particular caſes, wherein his 
inordinate luſts may carry him away. It may be faid of Popular Govern- 
ments, that tho a People thro error do ſometimes hurt a private perſon, 
and that injury may poſſibly reſult to the publick damage, becauſe the 
man that 1s offended or deſtroy*d, might have bin uſeful to the Society, 
yet they never do it otherwiſe than by error: For having the Government 
in themſelves, whatever is prejudicial to it, is ſo to them; and if they ruin 
it, they ruin themſelves, which no man ever did willingly and knowingly. 
But in abſolute Monarchys the matter is quite otherwiſe. A Prince that 
ſets up an intereſt in himſelf, becomes an Enemy to the Publick : in fol- 
lowing his own luſts he offends all, except a few of his corrupt Creatures, 
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and thereby incurs the univerſal hatred. This hatred is alwa ys proporti- 

onable to the injurys receiv'd, which being extreme, that mult be ſo too; | 

and every People being powerful in compariſon to the Prince that governs, 

he will always fear thoſe that hate him, and always hate thoſe JE fears, 

When Luigi Farneſe firſt Duke of Parma had by his 1 yranny iricens'd 

the People of that ſmall City, their hatred was not lefs mortal to him 

than that of the whole Empire had bin ro Nero; and as the one burnt 

Rome, the other would have deſtroy'd Parma, if he had not bin prevent- 

ed. The like has bin, and will be every where, ig as much as every 

man endeavours to deſtroy. thoſe whom he Hates and fears; and che great- 

neſs of the danger often drives this * fear to rage and madneſs. For this 

reaſon Caligala wiſh'd but one Neck to all the Feopfe; and Nero tri. 

umph'd over the burning City, thinking by that ruin he had prevented 

his own danger. I know not who the good Authors are that commend = 

Domitian tor his Juſtice : but Tacitas calls him Principem virtutibus infe. Tacic. in vit. 

ſtum; and 'tis hard to find out how ſuch a man can be an obſerver of Er. 

juſtice; unleſs it be juſt, that whoever dares to be vertuous under a vict- 

ous and baſe Prince ſhould be deſtroy'd. Another + Author of the ſame 

time ſpeaking of him, dos not ſay he was unjuſt, but gives us reaſon to 

think he was ſo (unleſs it were juſt for him, who had a power over the 

beſt part of the World, to deſtroy it) and that he who by his cruelty 

had brought it to the laſt gaſp, would have finiſh'd the work, if his rage 

had not bin extinguiſh'd, 
Many Princes not having in themſelves power to deſtroy their People, 

have ſtir'd up foreign Nations againſt them, and plac'd the only hopes of 

their ſafety in the publick Calamity ; and lawful Kings when they have 

fall. n into the firſt degree of madneſs, ſo as to aſſume a power above that 

which was allow'd by the Law, have in fury prov'd equal to the worft 

Uſurpers. Cleonymus of Sparta was of this fort : He became, ſays Plu- 

tarch. an Enemy to the City, becauſe they would not allow him the abſo- Plat. vit. 

ine Power he affected; and brought Pyrrhas, the fierceſt of their Ene- Hirh. 

mys, with a mighty and excellently well diſciplin'd Army, to deftroy 

them. Vortigern the Britan call'd in the Saxons with the ruin of his own Mat. weſtm. 

People, who were incens'd againft him for his Leudneſs, Cruelty, and 


Baſeneſs. King John for the like reaſons offer'd the Kingdom of Englani 


} 


to the Moors, and to the Pope. Peter the Cruel, and other Kings of Caſtile 
brought vaſt Armys of Moors into Spain to the ruin of their own People, 
who detcited their Vices, and would not part with their Privileges. 
Mary other examples of the like nature might be alledg'd; and I wiſh 
our ou n experience did not too well prove that ſuch deſigns are common. 
Let him that doubts this examin the Cauſes of the Wars with Scotland in 
the Years 1639, 1640; the ſlaughters of the Proteſtants in Ireland 1641 ; 
the whole courſe of Alliances and Treatys for the ſpace of fourſcore Years; 
the friendſhip contracted with the French; frequent Quarrels with the 
Dutch, together with other circumſtances that are already made too pub- 
lick. If he be not convinc'd by this, he may ſoon ſee a man in the 
'Fhrone, who had rather be a Tributary to France than a lawful King of 
England, whilſt either Parliament or People ſhall dare to diſpute his 


9 


Cuncta ſerit dum cuncta timet. Lucan, 
Cum jam ſemianimem laceraret Flavius orbem 
Tertius, & calvo ſerviret Roma Tyranno. Juvenal. 
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Cxae. II. Commands, inſiſt upon their own Rights, or defend a Religion inconſi- 
tent with that which he has eſpous d; and then the truth will be ſo evi- 
dent as to require no proof. £ Ny 4 7 
Grotius was never accus'd of dealing hardly with Kings, or lay ing too N 
much weight upon imaginary caſes; nevertheleſs amongſt other reaſons 
that in his opinion juſtify Subjects in taking arms againſt their Princes, he CT 
De Jur. Bel. alledges this, propter immanem ſævitiam, and quando Rex in Populi exitium 4 
fertur; in as much as it is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with the ends for which 1 
Governments are inſtituted: which were moſt impertinent, it-no ſuch 
thing could be; for that which is not, can have no effect. There are 
therefore Princes who ſeek the deſtruction of their People, or none could 
be juſtly oppos'd on that account. 
If King James was of another opinion, I could wiſh the courſe of his 
Government had bin ſuted to it. When he ſaid that whilſt he had the 
power of making Judges and Biſhops, he would make that to be Law 
and Goſpel which beſt pleasd him, and accordingly fill'd thoſe places 
with ſuch as turn'd both according to his Will and Intereſts; I muſt think 
that by overthrowing Juſtice, which is the rule of civil and moral Acti- 
ons, and perverting the Goſpel which is the light of the ſpiritual man, 
he left nothing unattempted that he durſt attempt, by which he might 
bring the moſt extenſive and univerſal evils upon our Nation that any can 
ſuffer. This would ſtand good, tho Princes never err*d, unleſs they were 
tranſported with ſome inordinate Laſts; for *tis hard to find one that dos 
not live in the perpetual power of them. They are naturally ſubject to 
the impulſe of ſuch appetites as well as others ; and whatever evil reigns 
in their Nature is fomented by Education. Tis the handle by which 
their Flatterers lead them ; and he that diſcovers to what Vice a Prince is - 
moſt 'inclin'd, is ſure to govern him by rendring himfelf ſubſervient. 
In this conſiſts the chief art of a Courtier, and by this means it comes to 
paſs that ſuch Luſts as in private men are curb'd by fear, do not only 
rage as in a wild Beaſt, but are perpetually inflam'd by the malice of their 
own Servants: their hatred to the Laws of God or Men that might re- 
ſtrain them, increaſes in proportion with their Vices, or their fears of be- 
ing puniſh'd for them. When they are come to this, they can ſet no li- 
mits to their fury, and there is no extravagance into which they do not fre- 
quently fall. But many of em do not expect theſe violent motives: the 
perverlity of their own nature carrys them to the extremitys of evil. 
They hate Vertue for its own ſake, and vertuous men for being moſt un- 
like to themſelves. Vertue is the dictate of Reaſon, or the remains of 12 
10 Divine Light, by which men are made beneficent and beneficial to each 5 
17 other. Religion proceeds from the ſame ſpring, and tends to the ſame 
if end; and the good of Mankind ſo intirely depends upon theſe two, that 
Mit no People ever enjoy'd any thing worth defiring that was not the product 
709 of them; and whatſoever any have ſuffer'd that deſerves to be abhor'd cy 
TN and fear'd, has proceeded either from the defect of theſe, or the wrath of 9 
5 God againſt them. If any Prince therefore has bin an enemy to Vertue 13 
and Religion, he muſt alſo have bin an enemy to Mankind, and moſt by 
10 eſpecially to the People under him. Whatſoever he dos againſt thoſe 1 
1 that excel in Vertue and Religion, tends to the deſtruction of the People 
18 who ſubſiſt by them. I will not take upon me to define who they are, 7 
„ or to tell the number of thoſe that do this: but tis certain there have bin US: 
if | ſuch ; and I wiſh I could ſay they were few in number, or that they had 2 
"18 liv'd only in paſt ages. Tacitus dos not fix this upon one Prince, but 
upon 
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upon all that he writes of; and to give his Readers a taſt of what he was SECT. 27. „ 


to write, he ſays, that Nobility and Honors were dangerous, but that Vertue _L NN 
brought moſt certain deſtruttion ; and in another place, that fte 
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h 6:14 Thrafeas Pætus and Bareas Soranus. And whoſoever exa- 
_— Chriſtian or Eccleſiaſtical 8 will find thoſe Princes to 


have bin no leſs enemys to Vertue and Re igion than their Predeceſſors, : 
and conſequently enemy's to the Nations under them, unleſs Religion and Y 
Vertue be things prejudicial or indifferent to Mankind. 8 1 

But our Author may ſay, theſe were particular caſes; and fo was the = 
ſlaughter of the Prophets and Apoſtles, the crucifixion of Chriſt, and all 1 


the Villanys that have ever bin committed; yet they proceeded from a 1 
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univerſal principle of hatred to all that is good, exerting it ſelf as far as it =_ 

could, to the ruin of mankind : And nothing but the overruling Power 4 

1 of God, who reſolv*d to preſerve to himſelf a People, could ſer bounds to 1 
q their Rage, which in other reſpects had as full ſucceſs as our Author or | = 


= | the Devil could have wilh'd. my ; 1 
Bp Dionyfius (his other example of Juſtice) deſerves obſervation: More 
falſhood, leudneſs, treachery, ingratitude, cruelty, baſeneſs, avarice, 
impudence and hatred to all manner of Good, Was hardly ever known in 
FF, in a mortal Creature. For this reaſon Diogenes ſeeing him at Corinth, tho 
2 in a poor and contemptible condition, ſaid, he rather deſerv'd to have 
85 continu'd in the miſery, fears and villanys of his Tyranny, than to be ſuf- 
fer'd peaceably to converſe with honeſt men. And if ſuch as theſe are to 
be call'd obſervers of Juſtice, it muſt be concluded that the Laws of God 
and of Men, are either of no value, or contrary to it; and that the 
detruftion of Nations is a better work than their preſervation. No 
Faith is to be obſervd: Temples may be juſtly ſack d; the beſt men ſlain 
for daring to be better than their Maſters; and the whole World, if it 
were in the power of one Man, rightly torn in pieces and deſtroy'd. ö 
His Reaſons for this are as good as his Doctrin: It is, ſays he, the mul- 144 
titude of people and abundance of riches, that are the glory and ſtrength of eve- = 
ry Prince: the bodys of his Subjects do him ſervice in War, and their goods \ 
ſupply hit wants. Therefore if not out of affection to his people, yet out of na- 4 
tural love unto 1710 every Tyrant deſires to preſerve the lives and goods of 4 
bis Subjects. ould have thought that Princes, tho Tyrants, being = 
God's Vicegerents, and Fathers of their People, would have ſought their 
good, tho no advantage had thereby redounded to themſelves, but it 19 
{ems no ſuch thing is to be expected from them. They conſider Nati- ih 
ons, as Grafiers do their Herds and Flocks, according to the profit that 7 
can be made of them: and if this be fo, a People has no more ſecurity A 
under 2 Prince, than a Herd or Flock under their Maſter. Tho he de- " 
ſire to be a good Husband, yet they muſt be deliver*d up to the ſlaughter 14 
No when he finds a good Market, or a better way of improving his Land; 4 
5 but they are often fooliſh, riotous, prodigal, and wantonly deſtroy their 
+ ay Stock, tho to their own prejudice. We thought that all Princes and Ma- 
3 giſtrats had bin ſet up, that under them we might live quietly and peace- 
[2 4 ably, ia all godlineſs and . but our Author teaches us, that they 
only ſeek what they can make of our Bodys and Goods, and that they do 
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1 not live and reign for us, but for themſelves. If this be true, they look 
PE upon us not as Children, but as Beaſts; nor do us any good for our own \ 
Bois fakes, or becauſe it is their duty, but only that we may be uſeful to them, 

as Oxen are put into plentiful Paſtures that they may be ſtrong for labour, 


Or 
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| Caap, II. or fit for ſlaughter, This is the divine Model of Government that he of- 
4 mſers to the World. The juſt Magiſtrate is the Miniſter of God for our 
1 good: but this Abſolute Monarch has no other care of us, than as our 
1 Riches and Multitude may. increaſe his own Glory and Strength. We 
| might eaſily judg what would be the iſſue of ſuch a Principle, when the 
= | Being of Nations depending upon his will, muſt alſo depend upon his opi- * 
1 nion whether the Strength, Multitude and Riches of a People do con- 1 
duce to the increaſe of Glory and Power or not, tho Hiſtorys were ſilent = 
in the caſe; for theſe things ſpeak of themſelves. The judgment of a 4 
ſingle man is not to be rely d upon; the beſt, and wiſeſt do often err, the HY 
fooliſh and perverſe always; and our diſcourſe is not of what Moſes or C 
Samuel would do, but what may come into the fancy of a furious or , 
wicked man who may uſurp the ſupreme Power, or a child, a woman, | 
or a fool, that may inherit it. Beſides, the Propoſition upon which he N 
builds his Concluſion, proves often falſe: fort as the Riches, Power, Num- 
ber and Courage of our Friends is for our advantage, and that of our 
Enemys threatens us with ruin; thoſe Princes only can reaſonably believe 
the ſtrength of their Subjects beneficial to them, who govern ſo as to be 
aſſur'd of their Affection, and that their Strength will be imploy'd for 
them : But thoſe who know they-are, or juſtly deſerve to be hated, can- 
nor but think it will be employ'd againſt them, and always ſeek to dimi- 
niſh that which creates their danger. This muſt certainly befal as many 
as are leud, fooliſh, negligent, imprudent, cowardly, wicked, vicious, 
or any way unworthy the places they obtain; for their Reign is a perpetu- 
| al exerciſe of the moſt extreme and ruinous Injuſtice: Every man that 
follows an honeſt Intereſt, is prejudic d: Every one who finds the Power 
that was ordain'd for his good, to be turn'd to his hurt, will be angry 
and hate him that dos it: If the People be of uncorrupted manners, 
this hatred will be univerſal, becauſe every one of them deſires that which 
is juſt; if compos'd of good and evil, the firſt will always be averſe to 
the evil Government, and the others endeavouring to uphold it, the ſafe- 
ty of the Prince muſt depend upon the prevalence of either Party, If 
the beſt prove to be the ſtrongeſt, he muſt periſh: and knowing himſelf 
to be ſupported only by the worſt, he will always deſtroy as many of his 
Enemys as he can; weaken thoſe that remain; enrich his Creatures with 
of their Spoils and Confiſcations ; by fraud and rapine accumulate Treaſures 
"nt to increaſe the number of his Party, and advance them into all places of 
1 power and truſt, that by their aſſiſtance he may cruſh his Adverſarys; 
1 and every man is accounted his Adverfary, who has either Eſtate, Honor, 
= Vertue or Reputation, This naturally caſts all the Power into the hands 
1 of thoſe who have no ſuch dangerous qualitys, nor any thing to recom- 
mend them, but an abſolute reſignation of themſelves to do whatever they 
| are commanded, Theſe men having neither will nor knowledg to do good, 
| as ſoon as they come to be in power, Juſtice is perverted, military Diſci- 
plin neglected, the publick Treaſures exhauſted, new Projects invented 
„ to raiſe more; and the Prince's wants daily increaſing, thro their igno- 
rance, negligence, or deceit, there is no end of their devices and tricks to 
gain ſupplys. To this end ſwarms of Spys, Informers, and falſe Witnef- 
ſes are ſent out to circumvent the richeſt and moſt eminent men: The Tri- 
bunals are filPd with Court-Paraſites of profligate Conſciences, Fortunes 
1 and Reputation, that no man may eſcape who is brought before them. 
| It Crimes are wanting, the diligence of well-choſen Officers and Proſe- 
118 — cutors, with the favor of the Judges, ſupply all defects; the Law is made a 
. | Snare; 
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Snare; Vertue ſuppreſs'd, Vice fomented, and in a ſhort time Honeſty Scr. 28. 
and Knavery, Sobriety and Leudneſs, Vertue and Vice, become Badges 
of the ſeveral Factions; and every man's converſation and manners ſhe w- 
ing to what Party he is addicted, the Prince who makes himſelf head of 
the worſt, muſt favour them to the overthrow of the belt, which is fo 
ſtreight a way to an univerſal ruin, that no State can prevent it, unleſs 
that courſe be interrupted. | CERN . 

Theſe things conſider'd, no general Judgment can be made of a Magi- 
ſtrate's Counſels, from his Name or Duty. He that is juſt, and become 
grateful to the People by doing good, will find his own Honor and Secu- 
rity in increaſing their Number, Riches, Vertue, and Power : If on the 
other ſide, by doing evil, he has drawn upon himſelf the publick hatred, 
he will always endeavour to take from them the power of doing him any 
hurt, by bringing them into the utmolt weakneſs, poverty, and baſeneſs. 
And whoever would know whether any particular Prince deſires to in- 
creaſe or deſtroy the bodys and goods of his Subjects, muſt examin he- 
ther his Government be ſuch as renders him grateful or odious to them; and 
whether he dos purſue the publick Intereſt, or for the advancement of his 
own Authority ſet up one in himſelf contrary to that of his People ; which 
can never befal a Popular Government, and conſequently no miſchief 
equal to it can be produc'd by any ſuch, unleſs ſomething can be imagin'd 
worſe than corruption and deſtruction. 


Men living under Popular or Mix'd Governments, are more careful of 
the publick Good, than in Abſolute Monarchys. 

UR Author delighting in ſtrange things, dos in the next place, with 

an admirable ſagacity, diſcover two faults in Popular Governments, 

that were never found by any man before him; and theſe are no leſs than 
Ignorance and Negligence. Speaking of the Care of Princes to preſerve 
their Subjects, he adds; On the contrary in 4 Popular State, every man 
knows the publick Good doth not wholly depend upon his Care, but the Common 
wealth may be well enough governꝰd by others, tho he only tend his private buſi. 


zeſs. And a little below, Nor are they much to be blam d for their Neglt- 
gence, ſince it is an even wager their Ignorance may be as great, The Magt- 
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ſtrats 1 „ the people being for the moſt part annual, do always lay down 4 
their Office before they underſtand it; ſo as a Prince of a duller underſtanding A 
muſt needs excel them, This is bravely determin'd, and the world is be- 4 
holden to Filmer for the diſcovery of the Errors that have hitherto bin 1 . 


Epidemical. Moſt men had believ'd, that ſuch as live in Free States, 4 
are uſually pleas d with their condition, deſire to maintain it; and every 
man finding his own good comprehended in the Publick, as thoſe that ſail 
in the ſame Ship, employs the Talent he has in endeavouring to preſerve 
it, knowing that he muſt periſh if that miſcarry. This was an incou- 
ragement to Induſtry ; and the continual Labors and Dangers to which 
the Romans and other free Nations expos'd themſelves, have bin taken for 
Teſtimonys that they thought themſelves concern'd in the buſineſſes that 
paſt among them, and that every one did not neglect them thro an opinion 4 
that they would be done well enough by others. It was alſo thought 4 
that [ 
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194 Diſcourſes concerning Government. 
Cray. II. that free Citys, by frequent Elections of Magiſtrats, became Nurſerys of 
LY Y great and able Men, every man endeavouring to excel others, that he 
| might beadvanc'd to the Honor he had no other title to than what might 
' arife from his Merit or Reputation; in which they ſucceeded: ſo well, 
that one of them may be juſtly ſaid to have produc'd more eminent Men, 
than all the Abſolute Monarchys that have bin in the World. But theſe 
were miſtakes. Perhaps Brutus, Valerius, and other Roman Senators or 
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Magiſtrats, for the ſpace of three hundred years, might have taken ſome 
care of the Commonwealth, if they had thought it wholly depended upon 
one of them : But believing it would be well enough govern'd by others, 
they neglected it. Camillus, Cincinnatus, Papirius, Fabius, Rullus and 
Maximus, Scipio Africanus, Amilcar, Hannibal, Pericles, Themiſlocles, 
Alcibiades, Epaminondas, Philopemen, and others, might have prov'd able 
Men in affairs of War or Government; but they were remov'd from 
their Offices before they underſtood them, and muſt needs be excel'd in 
both by Princes, tho of duller underſtanding. This may be enough to 
excuſe them for performing their Duty ſo fſlackly and meanly : But *tis 
ſtrange that Tacitas, and others, ſhould ſo far overlook the Reaſon, and 
ſo groſly miſtake the matter of Fact, as not only to ſay, that great and 
excellent Spirits faiPd when Liberty was loſt, and all Preferments given 
to thoſe who were moſt propenſe to Slavery ; but that there wanted men 
even to write the Hiſtory, Iaſcitia Reipublicæ ut aliene. They never ap— 
ply*'d themſelves to underſtand Affairs depending upon the will of one 
man, in whom they were no otherwiſe concern'd, than to avoid the ef- 
fects of his Rage; and that was chiefly to be done, by not falling under 
the ſuſpicion of being vertuous. This was the ſtudy then in requeſt ; and 
the molt cunning in this Art were call'd Scientes temporam : No other 
wiſdom was eſteem'd in that and the enſuing Ages, and no more was re- 
quir'd, ſince the Paternal Care, deep Wiſdom, and profound Judgment 
of the Princes provided for all; and tho they were of duller under ſtand- 


ings, they muſt needs excel other Magiſtrats, who having bin created 


only for a year, left their Offices before they could underſtand the Dutys 
of them: This was evidenc'd by that tenderneſs and fincerity of heart, 
as well as the great purity of manners obſerv'd in Tiberius; the Clemen- 
cy, Juſtice, ſolid Judgment and Frugality of Caligula; the Induſtry, 
Courage and Sobriety of Claudius; the good Nature and prudent Go- 
vernment of Vero; the Temperance, Vivacity and Diligence of Vitellius; 
the Liberality of Galba and Veſpaſian; together with the Encouragement 
given by Domitian, Commodus, Heliogabalus, and many others, to all 
manner of Vertues, and Favors confer'd upon thoſe that excel'd in them. 
Our Author giving ſuch infallible proof of his Integrity and Underſtand- 
ing, by teaching us theſe things that would never have: come into our 
heads, ought ſurely to be credited, tho that which he propoſes ſeems to 
be moſt abſurd. But if we believe fuch as liv*d in thoſe times, or thoſe 
who in later ages have perus'd their Writings, we cannot but think the 
Princes beforemention'd, and the greateſt part of thoſe who poſſeſt the 
fame places, not only to have bin void of all Vertue, and to have ſuffer'd 
none to grow up under them, but in baſeneſs, ſottiſnneſs and malice, to 
have bin equal to the worſt of all Beaſts. Whilſt one Prince polluted 
with Luſt and Blood, fat in his Grotto at Capreæ, ſurrounded with an in- 
famous Troop of Aſtrologers, and others were govern'd by Whores, 
Bardache's, manumis'd Slaves, and other Villains, the Empire was ru- 
in'd thro their negligence, incapacity and wickedneſs; and the City thas 
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diffolv*d that nouriſh'd it; no man could hope to advance a publick Good, 
or obviate an Evil by his diligence and valor ; and he who acquir'd repu- 


tation by either, could expect no other reward than a cruel death. If 


Germanicas and Corbulo, who were born when Liberty was expiring, be 
brought for Examples againſt the firſt part of my Aſſertion, their ends 
will juſtify the latter; and no eminent Roman Family is known to have 
brought forth a man that deſerv*d to be nam'd in Hiſtory ſince their time. 
This is as probable in reaſon, as true in fact. Men are valiant and indu- 


ſtrious, when they fight for themſelves and their Country ; they prove 


excellent in all the Arts of War and Peace, when they are bred up in ver- 
tuous Exerciſes, and taught by their Fathers and Maſters to rejoice in the 
Honors gain'd by them: they love their Country, when the good of 
every particular man is comprehended in the publick Proſperity, and the 
ſucceſs of their Atchievements is improv'd to the general advantage: 
They undertake hazards and labors for the Government, when *tis juſt- 
ly adminiſter'd ; when Innocence is ſafe, and Vertue honour'd; when 
no man is diſtinguiſh'd from the vulgar, but ſuch as have diſtinguiſh'd 
themſelves by the bravery of their actions; when no honor is thought 
too great for thoſe who do it eminently, unleſs it be ſuch as cannot be 
communicated to others of equal merit : They do not ſpare their Perſons, 
Purſes, or Friends, when the publick Powers are employ*d for the pub- 
lick Benefit, and imprint the like affections in their Children from their 
Intancy. The diſciplin of Obedience in which the Romans were bred, 
taught them to command: and fe were admitted to the Magiſtracys of 
interior rank, till they had given ſuch proof of their Vertue as might de- 
ſerve the Supreme. Cincinnatus, Camillus, Papirius, Mamercus, Fabius 
Maximus, were not made DiQtators, that they might learn the Dutys of 
the Office; but becauſe they were judg'd to be of ſuch Wiſdom, Valor, 
Integrity and. Experience, that they might be ſafely truſted with the 
higheſt Powers ; and whilſt the Law reign'd, not one was advanc'd to that 
honor, who did not fully anſwer what was expected from him, By this 
means the City was ſo repleniſh'd with men fit for the greateſt employ- 
ments, that even in its infancy, when three hundred and ſix of the Fabii, 
Quorum neminem, ſays Livy, ducem ſperneret quibuſlibet temporibus Senatus, 
were kill'd in one day, the City did lament the loſs, but was not ſo weak- 
en'd to give any advantage to their Enemys: and when every one of thoſe 
who had bin eminent before the ſecond Punic War, Fabias Maximus on- 
ly excepted, had periſh'd in it, others aroſe in their places, who ſur- 
paſt them in number, and were equal to them in Vertue. The City was 
a perpetual ſpring of ſuch men as long as Liberty laſted; but that was no 
ſooner overthrown, than Vertue was torn up by the roots; the People 
became baſe and fordid, the ſmall remains of the Nobility ſlothful and 
effeminate; and their Italian Aſſociats becoming like to them, the Empire 
whilſt it ſtood, was only ſuſtain'd by the ſtrength of Foreigners. 

The Grecian Vertue had the ſame fate, and expir'd with Liberty: in- 
ſtead of ſuch Soldiers as in their time had no equals, and ſuch Generals of 
Armys and Fleets, Legiſlators and Governors, as all ſucceeding Ages 
have juſtly admir'd, they ſent out ſwarms of Fidlers, Jeſters, Chariot. 
drivers, Players, Bawds, Flatterers, Miniſters of the moſt impure Luſts; 
or idle, babling, hypocritical Philoſophers, not much better than they. 
The Emperors Courts were always crouded with this Vermin; and not- 


Cc | withſtanding 


195 
had flouriſh'd in all manner of Vertue, as much or more than any that Szcr; 28. 
has bin yet known in the world, produc'd no more; the Diſciplin was Rw 
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Case. II. withſtanding the neceſſity our Author imagins that Princes muſt needs 
E uaderſtand matters of Government better than Magiſtrats annually cho- 
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ſen, they did for the moſt part prove ſo brutiſh as to give themſelves and 
the World to be govern'd by ſuch as theſe, and that without any great 
prejudice, ſince none could be found more ignorant, leud, and baſe than 
themſelves. | | 
Tis abſurd to impute this to the change of times; for time changes no- 
thing ; and nothing was chang'd in thoſe times but the Government, and 
that chang?d all things. This is not accidental], but according to the rules 
given to Nature by God, impoſing upon all things a neceſſity of perpetu- 
ally following their Cauſes. Fruits are always of the ſame nature with 
the Seeds and Roots from which they come, and Trees are known by 
the fruits they bear: As a Man begets a Man, and a Beaſt a Beaſt ; that 
Society of Men which conſtitutes a Government upon the foundation of 
Juſtice, Vertue, and the common Good, will always have men to pro- 
mote thoſe ends; and that which intends the advancement of one man's 
deſires and vanity, will abound in thoſe that will foment them. Men 
follow that which ſeems advantageous to themſelves. Such as are bred 
under a good diſciplin, and ſee that all benefits procur'd to their Country 
by vertuous Actions, redound to the honor and advantage of themſelves, 
their Children, Friends, and Relations, contract from their infancy a 
love to the Publick, and look upon the common Concernments as their 
own. When they have learnt to be vertuous, and ſee that Vertue is in 
eſteem, they ſeek no other preferments than ſuch as may be obtain'd that 
way; and no Country ever wanted great numbers of excellent men, 
where this method was eftabliſh*'d. On the other ſide, when *cis evident 
that the beſt are deſpis'd, hated, or mark*d out for deſtruction; all things 
calculated to the humor or advantage of one man, who is often the wort, 
or govern'd by the worſt; Honors, Riches, Commands, and Pignitys 
diſpos'd by his Will, and his favor gain'd only by a moſt obſequious re- 
ſpe&, or a pretended affection to his perſon, together with a ſervile obe- 
dience to his commands, all Applications to vertuous Actions will ceaſe; 
and no man caring to render himſelf or his Children worthy of great Im- 
ployments, ſuch as deſire to have them will, by little intrigues, corrup- 
tion, ſcurrility and flattery, endeavour to make way to them; by which 
means true Merit in a ſhort time comes to be aboliſh'd, as fell out in Rome 
as ſoon as the Cæſars began to reign. | 
He who dos not believe this, may ſee whether the like did not happen 
in all the other Commonwealths of 1taly and Greece; or if modern exam- 
ples are thought to be of more value, let him examin whether the No- 
blemen of Venice, who are born and bred in Familys that never knew a 
Maſter ; who act for themſelves, and have a part in all the good or evil 
that befals the Commonwealth, and know that if it be deſtroy*d, they 
mult periſh, or at leaſt that all changes are to their prejudice, do neglect 
the publick Intereſts, as thinking that the whole not depending upon any 
one of them, things will be well enough govern'd, tho they attend only 
their private benefit. Let it be obſerv'd whether they do better under- 
ſtand the common concernments, than the great men of France or Spain, 
who never come to the knowledg of any thing, unleſs they happen to 
be favor'd by the King or his Miniſters, and know themſelves never to 
be more miſerable than when their Maſter is moſt proſperous. For my 
own part, I cannot think it neceſſary to alledg any other proot of this 
point, than that when Maximilian the Emperor, Lewis the twelfth of 
| 1 France, 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 197 
France, the fierce Pope Julius the ſecond, and Ferdinand the ſubtil and Sect. 29. 
powerful King of Spain, had by the League of Cambray combin'd againſt TX >— 
the Venetians, gain d the Battel of La Ghirad'adda, taken Alviano their g- Vent. 
General priſoner, depriv*d them of all their Dominion on the Terra firma, Guicciard. 
and prepar*d to aſſault the City, it was, under God, ſolely preferv'd by 5 
4 the vigor and wiſdom of their Nobility,who tho no way educated to War, 

* ualeſs by Sea, ſparing neither perſons nor purſes, did with admirable in- * 
IF duſtry and courage firſt recover Padoia, and then many other Citys, ſo 1 
1 as at the end of that terrible War they came off without any diminution 1 
8 of their Territorys. Whereas Portugal having in our age revolted from 1 
the Houſe of Auſtria, no one doubts that it had bin immediately reduc'd, | 
6 if the great men of Spain had not bin pleas'd with ſuch a leſſening of { 
F their Maſter's power, and reſolv'd not to repair it by the recovery of that 
Kingdom, or to deprive themſelves of an eaſy retreat when they ſhould —_ 
be oppreſt by him or his Favorites. The like thought was more plainly | '»g 
expreſt by the Mareſchal de Baſſompierre, who ſeeing how hardly Rochel q 
was preſt by Lewis the 1 Fs ſaid, * he thought they ſhould be ſach fools to 
take it: but *tis believ'd they would never have bin ſuch tools ; and the 
treachery only of our Countrymen did enable the Cardinal Richlies to do 
it (as for his own Glory, and the advancement of the Popiſh Cauſe he really 
intended) and nothing is to this day more common in the mouths of their 
£2: wiſeſt and beſt men, tho Papiſts, than the acknowledgment of their 
*« own folly in ſuffering that place to fall, the King having by that means 
2 gotten power to proceed againſt them at his pleaſure, The brave Mon- 
= ſieur de Turenne is ſaid to have carry*d this to a greater height in his laſt 
_ Diſcourſe to the preſent King of France. © You think, ſaid he, you have 
_- « Armys, but you have none; the one half of the Officers are the Baw- 
14 « dy-houſe Companions of Monſieur de xxx, or the Creatures of his 
| « Whore Madam de xxx: the other half may be men of experience, 
1 e and fit for their Imployments ; but they are ſuch as would be pleas'd 
1 & with nothing more than to ſee you loſe two or three Battels, that com- 
_ « ing to ſtand in need of them, you might cauſe them to be better us'd 

5 « by your Miniſters than of late they have bin. It may eaſily be ima- 
x” A gin'd how men in ſuch ſentiments do ſerve their Maſter; and nothing is 
oe more evident than that the French in this age have had fo great advanta- 

I ges, that they might have brought Europe, and perhaps Aſia, under their 

power, if the intereſt of the Nation had bin united to that of the Go- 

vernment, and the Strength, Vigor, and Bravery of the Nobility em- 
ploy'd that way. But ſince it has pleas'd God to ſuffer us to fall into a 
condition of being little able to help our ſelves, and that they are in ſo 
good terms with the Tark as not to attack him, cis our happineſs that they 
do not know their own ſtrength, or cannot without ruin to themſelves 
turn it to our prejudice, | | 
I could give yet more pregnant teſtimonys of the difference between 
men fighting for their own intereſts in the Offices to which they had bin 
advanc'd by the votes of numerous Aſſemblys, and ſuch as ſerve for pay, 
and get preterments by corruption or favor, if I were not un willing to ſtir 
the ſpleen of ſome men, by obliging them to reflect upon what has paſt 
in our on Age and Country; to compare the Juſtice of our Tribunals 
within the time of our memory, and the integrity of thoſe who for a 
while manag'd the publick Treaſure; the Diſciplin,. Valor and Strength 
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* Je croy qu' enfin Nous ſerons aſſez fous pour prendre la Rochelle. Mem. de Baſſompierre & | 
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But I think, I ſhall offend no wiſe or good man, if I ſay, that as neither 


Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


of our Armys and Fleets ; the increaſe of our Riches and Trade ; the ſucceſs 
of our Wars in Scotland, Ireland, and at Sca the glory and reputation not 
long ſince gain'd, with that condition into which we are of late fallen. 


the Romans nor Grecians in the time of their Liberty ever perform'd any 
actions more glorious than freeing the Country from a Civil War that had 
rag'd in every part, the conqueſt of two ſuch Kingdoms as Scotland and 
Ireland, and cruſhing the formidable power of the Hollapders by Sea; 
nor ever produc'd more examples of Valor, Induftry, Integrity, and in 
all reſpects compleat, diſintereſted, unmoveable and incorruptible Ver- 
tue than were at that time ſeen in our Nation: So neither of them upon 
the change of their Affairs did exceed us in weakneſs, cowardice, baſe- 
neſs, venality, leudneſs, and all manner of corruption. We have reaſon 
therefore not only to believe that all Princes do not neceſſarily underſtand 
the affairs of their People, or provide better for them than thoſe who are 
otherwiſe choſen; but that as there is nothing of Greatneſs, Power, 
Riches, Strength, and Happineſs, which we might not reaſonably have 
hop'd for if we had rightly improv'd the advantages we had; fo there is 
nothing of ſhame and miſery which we may not juſtly fear, ſince we 
have neglected them. : | 

If any man think that this evil of advancing Officers for perſonal re- 
ſpects, favor or corruption, is not of great extent, I deſire him to conſi- 
der, that the Officers of State, Courts of Juſtice, Church, Armys, 
Fleets and Corporations, are of ſuch number and power as wholly to 
corrupt a Nation when they themſelves are corrupted ; and will ever be 
corrupt, when they attain to their Offices by corruption, The good 
management of all Affairs, Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical, neceſſari- 
ly depends upon good order and diſciplin; and *tis not in the power of 
common men to reform abuſes patroniz'd by thoſe in Authority, nor to 
prevent the miſchiets thereupon enſuing; and not having power to 
direct publick actions to the publick good, they muſt conſequently want 
the induſtry and affection that is requir'd to bring them to a good iſſue. 
The Romans were eaſily beaten under the Decemviri, tho immediately 
before the erection, and after the extinction of that Power, none of their 
Neighbours were able to reſiſt them. The Goths, who with much Glory 
had reign'd in Spain for about three hundred years, had neither ſtrength 
nor courage under their leud and odious King Rodrigo, and were in one day 
ſubdu'd with little loſs of blood by the Saracens, and could not in leſs than 
eight hundred years free their Country from them. That brave Nation 


having of late fallen under as baſe a conduct, has now as little heart or 


power to defend it felt: Court-Paraſites have render*d Valor ridiculous; 
and they who have ever ſhew*d themſelves as much inclin'd to Arms as 
any people of the world, do now abhor them, and are ſent to the Wars 
by force, laid in Carts, bound like Calves brought to the Shambles, and 
left to ſtarve in Flanders as ſoon as they arrive, It may eaſily be judg'd 


| what ſervice can be expected from ſuch men, tho they ſhould happen 


. 
1 
5 


to be well commanded: but the great Officers, by the corruption of the 
Court, think only of enriching themſelves; and encreaſing the miſery 
of the Soldiers by their frauds, both become equally uſeleſs to the State. 


; Notwithſtanding the ſeeming proſperity of France, matters there are 


not much better manag'd. The warlike temper of that people is ſo worn 
out by the frauds and crueltys of corrupt Officers, that few men liſt them- 


ſelves willingly to be Soldiers; and when they are engag'd or forc'd, they 
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are ſo little able to endure the miſerys to which they are expos'd, that SzcT. 28. 
they daily run away from their Colors, tho the know” not whither to 
go, and expect no mercy if they are taken. The King has in vain at- 

tempted to correct this humor by the ſeverity of martial Law ; but mens 

minds will not be forc'd ; and tho his Troops are perfectly well arm'd, 

cloth'd; and exercis'd, they have given many teſtimonys of little worth. 

When the Prince of Conde had by his own Valor, and the Strength of the 

King's Guards, broken the firſt line of the Prince of Or ange's Army at the 

battel of Seneff, he could not make the ſecond and third line of his own 

Army to advance and reinforce the firſt, by which means he loſt all the 

fair hopes he had conceiv'd of an intire Victory. Not long after, the 

Mareſchal de Crequi was abandon'd by his whole Army near Trier, who 

ran away, hardly ſtriking a ſtroke, and left him with ſixteen horſe to 

ſhift for himſelf, When Monſieur de Tarenne, by the excellency of his 

Conduct and Valor, had gain'd ſuch a Reputation amongſt the Soldiers, | 
that they thought themſelves ſecure under him, he did not ſuffer ſuch | 
diſgraces; but he being kilPd, they return'd to the uſual temper of forc'd 

and ill-us*'d Soldiers: half the Army was loſt in a retreat, little differing 

F from a flight; and the reſt, as they themſelves confeſs, fav*d by the bra- 
9 very of two Exgliſh Regiments. The Prince of Condé was ſoon after 

1 ſent to command; but he could not with all his courage, skill and repu- 

5 tation, raiſe their fallen Spirits, nor preſerve his Army any other way, 

Fa than by lodging them in a Camp near Schleſtaat, ſo fortify'd by Art and 
0p Nature that it could not be forc'd. | 

To theſe we may add ſome Examples of our own. In our late War 
the Scots Foot, whether Friends or Enemys, were much inferior to thoſe 
of the Parliament, and their Horſe eſteem'd as nothing. Yet in the year 
1639 and 1640, the King's Army, tho very numerous, excellently- 
1 arm'd and mounted, and in appearance able to conquer many ſuch King- 
0 doms as Scotland, being under the conduct of Courtiers, and affected as 
= men uſually are towards thoſe that uſe them ill, and ſeek to deſtroy them, 
© they could never reſiſt a wretched Army commanded by Leven; but 
were ſhamefully beaten at Vemborn, and left the Northern Countys to be 
ravag'd by them. 
When Van Tromp ſet upon Blake in Foleſton- Bay, the Parliament had not 

above thirteen Ships againſt threeſcore, and not a man that had ever ſeen 
any other fight ar Sea, than between a Merchant-ſhip and a Pirat, to op- 
poſe the beſt Captain in the world, attended with many others in valor - 
and expericnce not much inferior tohim, Many other difficultys were 
obſerv'd in the unſetled State: Few Ships, want of Mony, ſeveral Fa- 
3 Ctions, and ſome who to advance particular Intereſts betray?d the Publick. 
by But ſuch was the power of Wiſdom and Integrity in thoſe that fat at the 
. Helm, and their diligence in chuſing men only for their Merit, was bleſt 
. with ſuch ſucceſs, that in two years our Fleets grew to be as famous as 
* our Land Armys; the Reputation and Power of our Nation roſe to a grea- 
© ter height, than when we poſſeſt the better half of France, and the Kings 
. of France and Scotland were our Priſoners. All the States, Kings and 
VOY Potentates of Europe, moſt reſpe&fully, not to ſay ſubmiſſively, Pugh 
our Friendſhip; and Rome was more afraid of Blake and his Fleet, than 
they had bin of the great King of Sweden, when he was ready to invade 
Italy with a hundred thouſand men. This was the work of t oſe, who \ 
if our Author lays true, thought baſely of the publick Concernments; and 
believing things might be well enough manag'd by others, minded only 
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| CH. Iſs their private Affairs. Theſe were the effects of the negligence and igno- 
A FLY Wrance of thoſe, who being ſuddenly advanc'd to Offices, were remov'd 
| before they underſtood the Dutys of them. Theſe Diſeaſes, which pro- 
ceed from popular corruption and irregularity, were certainly cur'd by 
the reſtitution of that Integrity, good Order and Stability that accompany 
divine Monarchy. The Juſtice of the War made againft Holland in the 
ear 1665; the probity of the Gentleman, who without partiality or 
NT choſe the moſt part of the Officers that carry'd it on; the Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Diligence and Valor manifeſted in the conduQ, and the Glory with 
which it was ended, juſtifys all that our Author can ſay in its commenda- 
tion. If any doubt remains, the ſubtilty of making the King of France 
deſire that the Netherlands might be an acceſſion to his Crown; the inge- 
nious ways taken by us to facilitate the conqueſt of them; the Induſtry 
of our Embaſladors in diverting the Spaniards from entring into the War 
till it was too late to recover the Loſſes ſuſtain'd ; the honourable Deſign 
upon the S-yrzz Fleet, and our frankneſs in taking the quarrel upon our 
ſelves, together with the important Figure we now make in Europe, may 
wholly remove it; and in confirmation of our Author's DoQrin, ſhew, 
that Princes do better perform the Offices that require Wiſdom, Induſtry 
and Valor, than annual Magiſtrats; and do more ſeldom err in the 
choice of Officers, than Senats and popular Aſſemblys. 
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S E CT. XXIX. : 
There is no aſſurance that the Diſtempers of a State ſhall be cur d 
by the Wiſdom of a Prince, 
UT, ſays our Author, the Vertue and Wiſdom of a Prince ſupplys all. | 
Tho he were of a duller underſtanding, by uſe and experience he muſt . 
needs excel all; Nature, Age, or Sex, are, as it ſeems, nothing to the 


\ 


caſe. A Child as ſoon as he comes to be a King, has experience; the 
: head of a Fool is fill'd with Wiſdom, as ſoon as a Crown is ſet upon it, 
and the moſt vicious do in a moment become vertuous. This is more 
ſtrange than that an Aſs being train'd to a Courſe, ſhould outrun the beft 
Arabian Horſe; or a Hare bred up in an Army, become mare ſtrong and PO 
fierce than a Lion: for Fortune dos not only ſupply all natural defects in * 
Princes, and correct their vices, but gives them the benefit of uſe and ; 
experience when they have none. Some Reaſons and Examples might " 
have bin expected to prove this extraordinary Propoſition : But according | 
to his laudable cuſtom, he is pleas'd to trouble himſelf with neither; and 
thinks that the impudence of an Aſſertion is ſufficient to make that to a 
paſs, which is repugnant to experience and common ſenſe, as may appear = 
by the following diſcourſe. 12 
I will not inſiſt upon terms; for tho duller underſtanding ſignifys no- 
thing, in as much as no underſtanding is dull, and a man is ſaid to be dull . 
only becauſe he wants it; but preſuming he means little underſtanding, MY 
I {hall ſo take it. This defect may poſſibly be repair'd in time; but to ; 
11 conclude it muſt be ſo, is abſurd, for no one has this uſe and experience 
= when he begins to reign. At that .ime many Errors may be committed 
to the ruin of himſelf or people, and many have periſh*d even in their be- 
ginning. Edward the fifth and ſixth of England, Francis the ſecond of 
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France, and divers other Kings have dy'd in the beginning of their youth :SECT. 29. 
Chole the ninth liv*d only 5 add the furys of youth to the follys of his 
childhood ; and our Henm the ſecond, Edward the ſecond, Richard the 

ſecond, and Henry the ſixth, ſeem to have bin little wiſer in the laſt, than 

in the firſt year of their Reign or Life. The preſent Kings of Spain, 

France, and Sweden, came to the Crowns tliey wear before the lixth year 

of their Age; and if they did then ſurpaſs all annual Magiſtrats in Wiſ⸗ 

dom and Valor, it was by a peculiar Gift of God, which, for any thing 

we know, is not given to every King, and it was not Uſe and Experi- | 
ence that made them to excel. If it be pretended that this Experience; 

with the Wiſdom that it gives, comes in time and by degrees; I may 

modeſtly ask, what time is requir'd to render a Prince excellent in Wit- 
4 dom who is a Child or a Fool? and who will give ſecurity that he ſhall 
= live to that time, or that the Kingdom ſhall not be ruin'd in the time of 
Tp his folly? I may alſo doubt how our Author, who concludes that every 
King in time muſt needs become excellent in Wiſdom, can be reconcild to 


125 Solomon, who in preferring a wiſe Child beforè an old and fooliſh King 


that will not be advis'd, ſhews that an old King may be a Fool, and he 
that will not be advis'd is one. Some are ſo naturally brutiſh and ſtupid, 
that neither education nor time will mend them. Tis probable that 
Solomon took what care he could to inſtruct his only Son Rehoboam; bur 
he was certainly a Fool at forty years of age, and we have no reaſon to 
believe that he deſerv'd a better name. He ſeems to have bin the very 
Fool his Father intended, who tho bray'd in a mortar would never leave 
his folly : He would not be advis'd, tho the hand of God was againſt 
him; ten Tribes revolted from him, and the City and Temple was pil- 
lag'd by the Egyptians. Neither experience nor afflictions could mend 
him, and he is calPd to this day by his own: Countrymen Stultitia Gen- 
tium. I might offend tender ears, if I ſhould alledg all the Examples of 
Princes mention'd in Hiſtory, or known in our own Age, who have 
ed lived and dy'd as fooliſh and incorrigible as he: but no man, I preſume, 
= 1 will be ſcandaliz'd if I ſay, that the ten laſt Kings of Meroveus his Race, 
OY whom the French Hiſtorians call Les Roys faineants, were ſo far from ex- 
ceiling other men in underſtanding, that they liv'd and dy'd more like 
beaits than men. Nay, the Wiſdom and Valor of Charles Martel ex- 
pir'd in his Grandchild Charles the Great; and his Poſterity grew to be ſo 
ſottiſn, that the French Nation muſt have periſh'd under their conduct, 
if the Nobility and People had not rejected them, and plac'd the Crown ; 
upon a more deſerving Head. 

This is as puch as is neceſſary to be ſaid to the general Propoſition ; 
for it is falſe, if it be not always true; and no concluſion can be made 
upon it, Bur I need not be ſo ſtrict with our Author, there being no one 
f0u7! part in his Aﬀertion, Many Children come to be Kings when they 
ben experience; and die, or are depos'd, before they can gain any. 
Many are by nature fo ſottiſh that they can learn nothing: Others fal- 
ling unger the power of Women, or corrupt Favorites and Miniſters, are 
perſuaded and ſeduc'd from the good ways to which their own natural un- 
derſtanding or experience might lead them ; the Evils drawn upon them- 
ſelves or their Subjects, by the Errors committed in the time of their ig- 
norance, are often grievous, and ſometimes irreparable, tho they ſhould 
be made wiſe by time and experience. A perſon of royal Birth and ex- 
cellent Wit, was ſo ſenſible of this as to tell me, © That the condition of 


Kings was moſt miſerable, in as much as they never heard Truth till 
* they 
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Y kJ * them, not by way of advice, but reproach, and rather to vent their 


Tacit. Au. 
I. 11, 12. 


« the people. Others attain to Crowns when they are of full Age, and 
have experience as Men, tho none as Kings; and therefore are apt to 
commit as great miſtakes as Children: And upon the whole matter all 
the Hiſtorys of the world ſhew, that inſtead of this profound Judgment 


and incomparable Wiſdom which our Author generally attributes to all BM 
Kings, there is no ſort of men that do more frequently and intirely want F 


: It. 


But tho Kings were always wiſe by nature, or made to be ſo by expe- 7 
rience, it would be of little advantage to Nations under them, unleſs theiT ³ü 
Wiſdom were pure, perfect, and acompany'd with Clemency, Magna- 

nimity, Juſtice, Valor and Piety. Our Author himſelf durſt hardly have 

ſaid, that theſe Vertues or Graces are gain'd by Experience, or annex d A 
by God to any rank of Men or Familys. He gives them where he plea- . 
ſes without diſtinction. We ſometimes ſee thoſe upon Thrones, who by & 
God and Nature ſeem to have bin deſign'd for the moſt ſordid Offices; 
and thoſe have bin known to paſs their lives in meanneſs and poverty, 


who had all the Qualitys that could be defir'd in Princes. There is like, 
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ment or ſecurity of their ow , r its object, is frequently exercis'd 
with all the exceſſes of Pritte,” ARE 1 
8 Duily deflect from all that deſerves 

"4 


men have bin ever found m 
praiſe in a Prince, or a Gen 
it. Pharaſmenes King of I iagd54e@rded by Tacitus to have bin well 2A 
vers'd in this Science, His, Broeh „Mithradates King of Armenia had i'*% 
marry'd his Daughter, and given his owal aughter to Rhadamiſtnus Son of ; 
Pharaſinenes. He had ſome Comteſts With Ala hradates, but by the help MK 
of theſe mutual Alliances, nearneſs of Blood the diligence of Rhada- 128 
miſtus, and an Oath, ſtrengthen'd with all thE. Ceremonys that amongſt 4 
thoſe Nations were efteem'd moſt ſacfed, not to uſe Arms or Poiſon | 
againſt him, all was compos'd; and by this means getting him into his | 
power, he ſtifled him with a great weight of clothes th vb 


* 0 
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kild his Children, and not Jong after his own 5a 3 
Louis the eleventh of France, James the third of Sc ial 
venth of England, were great Maſters of theſe Ar And 7 
*:cquairited. with Hiſtory, willkeaſily judg how lapp 71 M_ 
i all Kings Aid ig time certainly learn them. * - 

Our Author a farther teſtimony of his Judgment, having ſaid that ; 0s 
Kings myſt needs excef gthers in Underſtanding, and grounded his Do- Te? 
ctrin upfirhet: refgngd Wiſdom, imputes to them thoſe baſe and panick 


jears which are inconſitefit with it, or any royal Vertue: and to carry 

the point higher, tells us, There is no Tyrant ſo barbarouſly wicked, but his. 

own reaſon and ſenſe will gell hip, that tho he be a God, yet he muſt die like 4 

Man; and that there is not i meaneſt of his Subjects, but may find a means 

to revenge himſelf of 1s. 71s offer d him: and rom therite concludes, 

that there is no ſuch Tyranny as that of a Multitdde which iñ ſubject to no 
* . ſach 
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2ch fears. But if there be ſuch a thing in the World, as a barbarous and SECT. 29. 
eraſe Tyrant, he is ſomething different from a King, or the ſame; and * 
his Wiſdom is conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with Barbarity, Wickedneſs, 
and Tyranny; If there be no difference, the praiſes he gives, and the 
rights he aſcribes to the one belong allo to the other: and the excellency 
of Wiſdom may conſiſt with Barbarity, Wickedneſs, "Tyranny, and the 
panick fears that accompany them; Which hitherto have bin thought to 
comprehend the utmoſt exceſſes of Folly and Madneſs; and I know o 
better teſtimony of the truth of that Opinion, than that Wiſdom always 
diſtinguiſhing good from evil, and being ſeen only in the rectitude of that 
diſtinction, 1a following and adhering to the good, rejecting that which is 
6-1 evil, preferring ſafety before danger, happineſs before miſery, and in 
bu know ing rightly how to uſe the means of attaining or preſerving the one, 
and preventing or avoiding the other, there cannot be a more extravagant 
deviation from Reaſon, than for a man, who in a private condition might 
live ſafely and happily, to invade a Principality : or if he be a Prince, 
who by governing with Juſtice and Clemency might obtain the inward 
ſatisfaction of his own Mind, hope for the bleſſing of God upon his juſt 
and vertuous Actions, acquire the love and praiſes of men, and live in 
ſafety and happineſs amongſt his ſafe and happy Subjects, to fall into that 
Barbarity, Wickedneſs, and Tyranny, which brings upon him the diſ- 
pleaſure of God, and deteſtation of men, and which is always attended 
. with thoſe baſe and panick fears, that comprehend all that is ſhameful 
IF and miſerable. This being perceiv'd by Machiave!, he could not think Difcorf. ſopra 
1 that any man in his ſenſes would not rather be a Scipio than a Ceſar; or if J. Liv. | 1- 

he came to be a Prince, would not rather chuſe to imitate Ageſilaus, Ti- 
moleon, or Dion, than Nabis, Phalaris, or Dionyſius; and imputes the 
8 contrary choice to madneſs. Nevertheleſs tis too well known that ma- 
Tt ny of our Author's profound wiſe men in the depth of their Judgment, 

x made perfect by uſe and experience, have fallen into it, 

If there be a difference between this barbarous wicked Tyrant, and a 
King, we are to examin who is the Tyrant, and who the King ; for the 
name confer'd or aſſum'd cannot make a King, unleſs he be one, He 
who is not a King, can have no Title to the rights belonging to him who 
is truly a King: ſo that a People who find themſelves wickedly and 
barbarouſly oppreſt by a Tyrant, may deſtroy him and his Tyranny 


without giving offence to any King. 1 

But ' tis ſtrange that Filmer ſhould ſpeak of the Barbarity and Wicked- 
neſs of a Tyrant, who looks upon the World to be the Patrimony of one 
man; and for the foundation of his Doctrin, aſſerts ſuch a power in eve- 
ry one that makes himſelf maſter of any part, as cannot be limited by 
any Law, His Title is not to be queſtion'd; Uſurpation and Violence 
confer an inconteſtable Right: the exerciſe of his Power is no more to be 
diſputed than the Acquiſition : his will is a Law to his Subjects; and no 
Law can be impos'd by them upon his Conduct. For if theſe things be 
true, I know not how any man could ever be calPd a Tyrant, that name 
having never bin given to any unleſs for uſurping a Power that did not be- oy 
long to him, or an unjuſt exerciſe of that which had bin confer'd upon 
him, and violating the Laws which ought to be a rule to him. *Tis alfo 
hard to imagin how any man can be call'd barbarous and wicked, if he \ 
be oblig'd by no Law but that of his own Pleaſure; for we have no other | 
notion of wrong, than that it is a breach of the Law which determins 
what is right. If the lives and wp of Subjects depend upon the Will 
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of the Prince, and he in his proſound Wiſdom preſerve them only to be 


V beneficial to himſelf, they can have no otlier right than what he gives, 


and without injuſtice may retain when he thinks fit: If there he no 
wrong, there can be no juſt revenge; and he that pretends to ſeck it, is 
not à free man vindicating his Right, but a perverſe ſlave riſing up againſt 


his Maſter. But if there be ſuch a thing as a barbarous and wicked Ty- 


rant, there muſt be a rule relating to the acquifition and exerciſe of the 


Power, by which he may be diſtioguifh'd from a juſt King; and a Law 
Fix boy to his Will; by the violation of which he becomes barbarous and 
wicked. WO! p | 

Tho our Author ſo far forgets: himſelf, to confeſs this to be true, he 
ſeeks to deſtroy the fruits of it by ſuch flattery as comprehends all that js 
moſt deteſtable in Profaneneſs and Blaſphemy,and gives the name of Gods 
to the moſt execrable of men. He may by ſuch language deſerve the 
name of Heyliz's Diſciple; but will find few among the Heathens ſo baſe- 


17 fervile, or ſo boldly impious. Tho Claudius Ceſar was a drunken fot, 


and tranſported with the extravagance of his Fortune, he detefted the im- 
peek his Predeceſſor Caligala, (who afſected that Title) and in his 
deſcript to the Procurator of Judea, gives it no better name than turpem 
Cali inſaniam. For this reaſon it was rejected by all his Pagan — 


. Wlio were not as furiouſly wicked as he: yet Filmer has thought fit to 


EY it, for the benefit of Mankind, and the Glory of the Chriſtian 
eligion. 

| Foow not whether theſe extreme and barbarous Errors of our Au- 
thor are to be imputed to wickedneſs or madneſs; or whether, to ſave 
the pains of a diſtinction, they may not rightly be ſaid to be the ſame 
thing : but nothing leſs than the exceſs of both could induce him to attri- 
bute any thing of good to the fears of a Tyrant, ſince they are the chief 
cauſes of all the miſchiefs he dos. Tertullian ſays they are Metu quam fu. 


rore ſæviores; and Tacitus, ſpeaking of a moſt wicked King, ſays, that 


he did Sævitiam ignaviæ obtendere and we do not more certainly find that 


Cowards are the cruelleſt of men, than that wickedneſs makes them 
Cowards; that every man's fears bear a proportion with his guilt, and 
with the number, vertue, and ſtrength of thoſe he has offended. He 
who uſurps a power over all, or abuſes a Truſt repos'd in him by all, in 
the higheſt meaſure offends all; he fears and hates thoſe he has offended, 
and to ſecure himſelf, aggravates the ſormer Injurys: When theſe are 
publick, they beget a univerfal Hatred, and every man deſires to extin- 
guiſh a Miſchief that threatens ruin to all. This will always be terrible 
to one that knows he has deſerv'd it; and when thoſe he dreads are the 
body of the People, nothing but a publick deſtruction can ſatisfy his rage, 
and appeaſe his fears. 


4 « 


I wiſh I could agree with Filmer, in exempting multitudes from fears; 
for they having ſeldom committed any mjuſtice, unleſs thro fear, would, 
as far as human fragility permits, be free from it. Tho the Attict Oſtraciſm 
was not an extreme Puniſhment, I know nothing uſually practisd in any 
Commonwealth, that did fo much favor of injuſtice : but it proceeded 
ſolely from a fear that one man, tho in appearance vertuous, when he 
came to be rais'd too much above his fellow-Citizens, might be tempted 
to invade the publick Liberty. We do not find that the Athenians, or 
any other free Citys, ever inſur d any man, unleſs thro ſuch a jealouſy, 
or the perjury of Witneſſes, by Which the beſt Tribunals that ever were, 
or can be eſtabliſh'd in the world, may be mmifted:; and no injuſtice * 
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be apprehended from any,, if they did not fall into ſuch ſears. SECT. 30. 


But tho Multitudes may have fears as well as Tyrants, the Cauſes and  V 
Effects of them are very different. A People, in relation to domeſtick 
Affairs, can deſire nothing but Liberty, and neither hate or fear any but 
ſuch as do, or would, as they ſuſpect, deprive them of that Happineſs 8 
Their endeavors to ſecure that ſeldom hurt any except ſuch as invade their 
Rights; and if they err, the miſtake is for the molt part diſcover'd be- 
fore it produce any miſchief; and the greateſt that ever came that way, 
was the death of one, or a few men. Their Hatred and deſire of Revenge 
can go no farther than the ſenſe of the Injury receiv*d or fear'd, and is 
extinguiſh'd by the death or baniſhment of the Perſons; as may be ga- 
cher d from the examples of the Tarquins, Decemviri, Caſſius, Melius, 
and Manlius Capitolinus. He therefore that would know whether the 
hatred and fear of a Tyrant, or of a People, produces the greater mif- 
chiefs, needs only to conſider, whether it be better that the Tyrant de- 
ftroy the People, or that the People deſtroy the Tyrant: or at the worſt, 
whether one that is ſuſpected of affecting the Tyranny ſhould periſh, or 
a whole People, amongſt whom very many are certainly innocent; and 
experience ſhows that ſuch are always firſt ſought out to be deſtroy'd for 
being ſo: Popular furys or fears, how irregular or unjuſt ſoever they may 
be, can extend no farther ; general Calamitys can only be brought upon a 
People by thoſe who are enemys to the whole Body, which can never be 
the Multitude, for they are that Body, In all other reſpects, the feats that 
render a Tyrant cruel, render a People gentle and cautious; for every 
ſingle man knowing himſelf to be of little power, not only fears to do in- 
juſtice becauſe it may be reveng'd upon his Perſon, by him, or his Friends, 
Kindred and Relations, that ſuffers it; but becauſe it rends to the over- 
throw of the Government, which comprehends all publick and- private 
Concernments, and which every man knows cannot ſubſiſt unleſs it be fo 
eaſy and gentle, as to be pleaſing to thoſe who are the beſt, and have the 
greateſt power: and as the publick Conſiderations divert them from do- 
ing thoſe Injurys that may bring immediate prejudice to the Publick, ſo 
there are ſtrict Laws to — all ſuch as would do private Injurys. If 
neither the People nor the Magiſtrats of Venice, Switzerland, and Hol- 
land, commit ſuch extravagances as are uſual in other places, it dos not 
perhaps proceed from the temper of thoſe Nations different from others, but 
from a knowledg, that whoſoever offers an injury to a private perſon, or 
attempts a publick miſchief, is expos'd to the impartial and inexorable 
Power of the Law; whereas the chief work of an abſolute Monarch is 
to place himſelf above the Law, and thereby rendr ing himſelf the Au- 
thor of all the evils that the People ſuffer, 'tis abſurd to expect that he 
ſhould remove them. | | 


r 


A Monarchy cannot be well regulated, unleſs the Powers of the Monarch 
| are limited by Law. 


O 

but all ſuch Monarchys as are not abſolute: for if the King, ſays | 

he, aamits the People to be his Companions, he leaves to be a King, This 
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Cave. II. is the language of French Lackeys, Valet de Chambre's, Taylors, and 


VS gthers like them in Wiſdom, Learning and Policy, who when they fly 


Deut. 17. 


Plat. de Leg. 
Ariſt. Polit. 


2. — err 2 == 
cc ( c in 


to England for fear of a well deſerv'd Gally, Gibbet, or Wheel, are rea- 
dy to lay, I faut que le Roy ſoit abſolu, autrement il n eſt point Roy. And 
finding no better men to agree with Filmer in this ſublime Philoſophy, I 
may be pardon'd if I do not follow them, till I am convinc'd in theſe en- 
ſuing points. 43 

1. It ſeems abſurd to ſpeak of Kings admitting the Nobility or People 
to part of the Government: for tho there may be, and are Nations with- 


out Kings, yet no man can conceive a King without a People. Theſe 


muſt neceſſarily have all the power originally in themſelves; and tho 
Kings may and often have a power of granting Honors, Immunitys, and 
Privileges to private Men or Corporations, he dos it only out of the 
publick Stock, which he is entruſted to diſtribute; but can give nothing 
to the People, who give to him all that he can rightly have. 

2. Tis ſtrange that he who frequently cites Ariſtotle and Plato, 
ſhould unluckily acknowledg ſuch only to be Kings as they call Tyrants, 
and deny the name of King to thoſe, who in their opinion are the only 
Kings. 

5 I cannot underſtand why the Scripture ſhould call thoſe Kings 
whoſe Powers were limited, if they only are Kings who are abſolute; 
or why Moſes did appoint that the power of Kings in Iſrael ſhould be li- 
mited (if they reſolv'd to have them) if that limitation deſtroy*d the be- 
ing of a King. 

4. And laſtly, how he knows that in the Kingdoms which have a ſhew 
of Popularity, the Power is wholly in rhe King. | 

The firſt point was prov'd when we examin'd the beginning of Monar- 
chys, and found it impoſſible that there could be any thing of juſtice in 
them, unleſs they were eſtabliſh'd by the common conſent of thoſe who 
were to live under them; or that they could make any ſuch eſtabliſhment, 
unleſs the right and power were in them. 

Secondly, Neither Plato nor Ariſtotle acknowledg either reaſon or ju- 
ſtice in the power of a Monarch, unleſs he has more of the Vertues con- 
ducing to the good of the Civil Society than all thoſe who compoſe it ; 
and employ them for the publick advantage, and not to his own pleaſure 
and profit, as being ſet up by thoſe who ſeek their own good, for no 
other reaſon than that he ſhould procure it. To this end a Law is ſet as 
a rule to him, and the beſt men, that is ſuch as are moſt like to himſelf, 
made to be his Aſſiſtants, becauſe, ſay they, Lex eſt mens Fs 1 quaſs 
Deus; whereas the beſt of men have their affections and paſſions, and are 
ſubject to be miſled by them: Which ſhews, that as the Monarch is not 
for himſelf nor by himſelf, he dos not give, but receive power, nor ad- 
mit others to the participation of it, but is by them admitted to what he 
has. Whereupon they conclude, that to prefer the abſolute power of 
a man, as in thoſe Governments which they call Barbarorum regna, be- 
tore the regular Government of Kings juſtly exerciſing a power inſti- 
ruted by Law, and directed to the publick good, is to chuſe rather to be 
ſubject to the-luſt of a Beaſt, than to be govern'd by a God. And becauſe 
ſuch a choice can only be made by a Beaſt, I leave our Author to find a de- 
ſcription of himſelf in their Books, which he ſo often cites. 

But if Ariſtotle deſerves credit, the Princes who reign for themſelves 
and not for the People, preferring their own pleaſure or profit before the 


; Which 


i Man. 


e 
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Man. On this account Boccalini introduces the Princes of mats raiſing Sret. 30 
a mutiny againſt him in Parnaſſus, for giving ſuch definitions of Tyrant .. 
as they ſaid comprehended them all; and forcing the poor Philoſopher to 
declare by a new definition, that * Tyrants were certain men of antient 
times whoſe race is now extingaiſh'd. But with all his Wit and Learning 
he could not give a reaſon why thoſe who do the ſame things that render d 
| the antient Tyrants deteſtable, ſhould not be fo alſo in our days. 
'M In the third place, The Scriptures declare the neceſſity of ſettiug bounds 
Ih to thoſe who are plac'd in the higheſt dignitys. Moſes ſeems to have had 
as great abilitys as any man that ever liv d in the world; but he alone was 
not able to bear the weight of the Government, and therefore God ap- 
pointed Seventy choſen men to be his aſſiſtants. This was a perpetual 
Law to Iſrael; and as no King was to have more power than Moſes, or 
more abilitys to perform the Dutys of his Office, none could be exempted 
from the neceſſity of wanting the like helps. Our Author therefore muſt 
confeſs that they are Kings who have them, or that Kingly Government 
is contrary to the Scriptures. When God by Moſes gave liberty to his 
People to make a King, he did it under theſe conditions. He maſt be oue Deur. 15. 
of their Brethren: They muſt chuſe him: he muſt not multiply Gold, Silver, 
Wives, or Horſes : he muſt not lift up his Heart above his Brethren, And 
Joſephus paraphraſing upon the place, ſays, H- mY do nothing without the antiq. Jud- 
advice of the Sanhedrin; or if he do, they ſhall oppoſe him, This agrees 
with the confeſſion of Zgdekiah to the Princes (which was the Sanhedrin) 
The Ring can do nothing without you ; and ſeems to have bin in purſuance 
of the Law of the Kingdom, which was written in a Book, and laid up jer. 38. 
before the Lord; and could not but agree with that of Moſes, unleſs they 
ſpake by different Spirits, or that the Spirit by which they did ſpeak was 
ſubject to error or change: and the whole ſeries of God's Law ſhews, 
that the Pride, Magnificence, Pomp and Glory uſurp'd by their Kings 
was utterly contrary to the will of God. They did lift up their hearts 
above their Brethren, which was forbidden by the Law. All the Kings 
of 1/ra:1, and moſt of the Kings of Judah, utterly rejected it; and every 
one of them did very much depart from the obſervation of it. I will not 
deny that the People in their inſtitution of a King intended they ſhould 
do ſo: they had done it themſelves, and would have a King that might 
4 uphold them in their diſobedience; they were addicted to the Idolatry of 
3 their accurſed Neighbours, and deſir'd that Government by which it was 
. maintain'd amongſt them. In doing this they did not reject Samuel; 
but they rejected God that he ſhould not reign over them. They might 
perhaps believe that unleſs their King were ſuch as the Law did not per- 
mit, he would not perform what they intended; or that the name of 
King did not belong to him, unleſs he had a power that the Law deny'd. 
But ſince God and his Prophets give the name of King to the chief 
Magiſtrate, endow'd with a power that was reſtrain'd within very 
narrow limits, whom they might without offence ſet up, we alſo may 


ſately give the ſame to thoſe of the ſame nature, whether it pleaſe Filmer 
or not. 


Fo 4. The practice of moſt Nations, and (I may truly ſay) of all that deſerves 
1 | imitation, has bin as directly contrary to the abſolute power of one man 
IHE as their Conſtitutions: or if the original of many Governments lie hid in 


Boccal. Rag. de Parn, in del tempo antico de 1 quali hoggidi fi e petduta la tas. 


the 
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cap. H. the impenetrable darkneſs of Antiquity, their progreſs may ſerve to ſhew. 


CR. the intention of the Founders, Ariſtotle ſeems to think that the firſt 7 
Monarchs having bin choſen for their Vertue, were little reſtrain'd in the * 
exerciſe of their Power; but that they or their Children falling into Cor- 3 
ruption and Pride, grew odious; and that Nations did on that account W 
either aboliſh their Authority, or create Senats and other Magiſtrats, BD 


who having part of the Power, might keep them in order, The Spartan L 
Kings were certainly of this nature ; and the 0 till they conquer d ET 
Babylon. Nay, I may ſafely ſay, that neither the Kings which the fran- 1 
tick people ſet up in oppoſition to the Law of God, nor thoſe of the bor- 1 
dering Nations, wWhoſe example they choſe to follow, had that abſolute 


power which our Author attributes to all Kings as inſeparable from the 


# * . 
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name. Achiſh the Philiſtin lov'd and admir'd David ; he look'd upon 
him as an Angel of God, and promis'd that he ſhould be the keeper of 
1 Sam. 29. his Head for ever: but when the Princes ſuſpected him, and ſaid he ſhall 
not go down with us to Battel, he was oblig'd to diſmiſs him, This was not 
the language of Slaves, but of thoſe who had a great part in the Govern- 
ment; and the King's ſubmiſſion to their will, ſhows that he was more 
like to the Kings of Sparta, than to an abſolute Monarch, who dos what- | 
ever pleaſes him. I know not whether the Spartans were deſcended 
from the Hebrews, as ſome think; but their Kings were under a regulati- 
on much like that of the x7tþ of Deuter. tho they had two: Their 
Senate of twenty eight, and the Ephorz, had a power like to that of the 
Sanbedrin; and by them Kiugs were condemn'd to fines, impriſonment, 
baniſhment, and death, as appears by the examples of Paaſanias, Cleony 
mus, Leonidas, Agis, and others. The Hebrew Diſciplin was the ſame; 
More Nevo- Reges Davidicæ ſtirpis, ſays Maimonides, judicabant & judicabantur. 
—_ They gave teſtimony in judgment when they were call'd, and teſtimony 
was given againſt them. Whereas the Kings of 1/rael, as the ſame Au- 
Ibid. thor ſays, were ſuperbi, corde elati, & ſpertores legis, nec judicabant, nec 
judicabantur; proud, inſolent, and contemners of the Law, who would 
neither judg, nor ſubmit to judgment as the Law commanded, But 
the Fruits they gather'd were ſutable to the Seed they had ſown, and 
their Crimes were not left unpuniſh'd: * who deſpis'd the Law were 
deſtroy'd without Law; and when no ordinary courſe could be taken 
againſt them for their exceſſes, they were overthrown by force, and the 
Crown within the ſpace of few years was tranſported into nine ſeveral 
Familys, with the utter extirpation of thoſe that had poſſeſt it. On the 
other hand, there never was any Sedition againſt the Spartan Kings; and 
after the moderate Diſciplin, according to which they liv'd, was eſta- 
bliſh'd, none of them dy'd by the hands of their Subjects, except only 
two, who were put to death in a way of Juſtice: the Kingdom continu d 
in the ſame races, till Cleomenes was defeated by Autigonus, and the Go- 
vernment overthrown by the Macedonians. This gave occaſion to thoſe 
beſtial Tyrants Vabis oF Machaziaas to fet up ſuch a Government as our 
Author recommends to the World, which immediately brought deſtructi- 
on upon themſelves, and the whole City. The Germans, who pretend- 4 
ed to be deſcended from the Spartans, had the like Government. Their * 
Tac ic. de mo- Princes according to their merit had the credit of perſuading, not the power 5 
n o commanding ; and the queſtion was not what part of the Government 1 
they would allow to the Nobility and People, but what the Nobility and 7 
People would give to their Princes: and ti 5 
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preſent diſpute, whether they learnt this from ſome obfcure knowledg of 
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Reaſon, which. is alſo from God, they diſcover'd What was altogether 
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the Law which God gave to his People, or whether led by the light of SzcT. 30 


conformable to that Law. Whoever underſtands the affairs of Germany, 
knows that the preſent Emperors, notwithſtanding their haughty Title, 
have a power limited as in the days of Tacitus. If they are good and 
wiſe, they may perſuade; but they can command no farther than the 


' Law allows. "They do not admit the Princes, Noblemen, and Citys to 


the power which they all exerciſe in their general Diets, and each of 
them within their own PreciaQs; but they exerciſe that which has bin 
by publick conſent beſtow'd upon them. Al] the Kingdoms peopled 
from che North obſerv'd the ſame rules. In all of them the powers 
were divided between the Kings, the Nobiluy, Clergy, and Commons; 
and by the Decrees of Councils, Diets, Parliaments, Cortez, and Aſſem- 
blys of Eſtates, Authority and Liberty were ſo balanc'd, that ſuch Prin- 
ces as aſſum'd to themſelves more than the Law did permit, were ſeverely 
puniſlid; and thoſe who did by force or fraud invade Thrones, were by 
force thrown down from them. 

This was equally beneficial to Kings and People. The Powers, as 
Theopompas King of Sparta ſaid, were moſt ſafe when they were leaſt 
envy'd and hated, Lewis the 11th of France was one of the firſt that 
broke this Golden Chain; and by more ſubtil Arts than had bin formerly 
known, ſubverted the Laws, by which the fury of Kings had bin re- 
ſtrain'd, and taught others todo the like; tho all of them have not ſo well 
ſav*d themſelves from puniſhment. James the third of Scotland was one 
of his moſt apt Scholars; and * Buchanan in his Life ſays, That he was 
precipitated into all manner of Infamy by men of the moſt abject condition; 
that the corruption of thoſe times, and the ill Example of neighbouring Prin- 
ces, were conſiderable motives to pervert him: for Edward the fourth o 
England, Charles of Burgundy, Lewis the 11th of France, and John the 
ſecond of Portugal, had already laid the Foundations of Tyranny in thoſe 
Courtrys; and Richard the third was then moſt cruelly exerciſing the ſame in 
the King dom of England. | 

This could not have bin, if all the Power had always bin in Kings, 
and neither the People nor the Nobility had ever had any : For no man 
can be ſaid to gain that which he and his Predeceſſors always poſſeſt, or 
to take from others that which they never had; nor to ſet up any ſort of 
Government, if it had bin always the ſame. But the aforeſaid Lewis the 
11:h did aſſume to himſelf a Power above that of his Predeceſſors; and 
Philip de Commines ſhews the ways by which he acquir'd it, with the 
miſerable effects of his Acquiſition both to himſelf and to his people: 
Modern Authors obſerve that the change was made by him, and for that 
reaſon he is ſaid by Mezeray, and others, to have brought thoſe Kings out 
o + Guardianſhip : they were not therefore fo till he emancipated them, 

cvertheleſs this Emancipation had no reſemblance to the unlimited 
Power of which our Author dreams. The General Aſſemblys of Eſtates 
were often held long after his death, and continu'd in the exerciſe of the 


Sovereign Power of the Nation.  Davila, ſpeaking of the General AC. Hiſt. delle 
| | | Siuerre Civ, 
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ab hominibus infimæ ſortis in oninia ſimul vitia eſt præceps datus: tempora etiam oorrupta & 
vicinorum regum exempla non parum ad eum evertendum juverunt: Nam & Edvardus in Anglia, 
Carolus in Burgundia, Ludovicus undecimus in Gallia, Joannes ſecundus-in Luſitania rannidis 
fundamenta jeczrunt : Richardus tertius in Anglia eam immaniſfime exercuit. Hiſt. Scot. 1. 12. 
T Davoir mis les Roys hom de page. | e #38 777 
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ſembly held at Orleans in the time of Francis the ſecond, aſſerts the whole 
Power of the Nation to have bin in them. Mage de Thou ſays the 
ſame thing, and adds, that the King dying ſuddenly, the Aſſembly con. 
tinwd even at the deſire of the Council, in the exercife of that Power, 
till they had ſettled the Regency, and other Affairs of the higheſt impor. 
tance, according to their own judgment. Hottoman, a Lawyer of that 
Time and Nation, famous for his Learning, Judgment, and Integrity, 
having diligently examin'd the antient Laws and Hiſtorys of that King- 


dom, diſtinctly proves that the French Nation never had any Kings but 


of their own chuſing; that their Kings had no Power except what was 


confer?d upon them; and that they had bin remov'd, when they excef- 


ſively abus'd or render'd themſelves unworthy of that Truſt. This is 


ſufficiently clear by the forecited examples of Pharamond's Grandchildren, 


and the degenerated Races of Meroveus and Pepin; of which many were 


depos'd, ſome of the neareſt in Blood excluded; and when their Vices ſeem'd 
to be incorrigible, they were wholly rejected. All this was done by virtue 
of that rule which they call the Salique Lam: And tho ſome of our Princes 
pretending to the Inheritance of that Crown by marrying the Heirs Ge- 
neral, deny*d that there was any ſuch thing, no man can fay that for the 
ſpace of above twelve hundred years, Females, or their Deſcendents, 
who are by that Law excluded, have ever bin thought to have any right 
to the Crown: And no Law, unleſs it be explicitely given by God, can 
be of greater Authority than one which has bin in force for ſo many Apes. 
What the beginning of it was is not known: But Charles the ſixth reced- 
ing from this Law, and thinking to diſpoſe of the Succeſſion: otherwiſe 
than was ordain'd by it, was eſteem'd mad, and all his Acts reſcinded. 
And tho the Reputation, Strength and Valor of the Engliſb, commanded 
by Henry the fifth, one of the braveſt Princes that have ever bin in the 
world, was terrible to the French Nation; yet they oppos'd him to the 
utmoſt of their power, rather than ſuffer that Law to be broken. And 
tho our Succeſs under his Conduct bebe +6 and admirable ; yet ſoon af- 
ter his death, with the expence of much Blood and Treaſure, we loſt all 
that we had on that fide, and ſuffer*d the Penalty of having unadviſed[y 
enter?d into that Quarrel, By virtue of the ſame Law, the Agreement 
made by King John when he was Priſoner at London, by which he had alie- 
nated part of that Dominion, as wel] as that of Francis the firſt, conclud- 
ed when he was under the ſame Circumſtances at Madrid, were reputed 
null; and upon all occaſions that Nation has given ſufficient teſtimony, 
that the Laws by which they live are their own, made by themſelves, 
and not impos'd upon them. And 'tis as impoſſible for them who made 
and depos'd Kings, exalted or depreſt reigning Familys, and preſcrib'd 
Rules to the Succeſſion, to have receiv'd from their own Creatures the 
Power, or part of the Government they had, as for a man to be begotten 
by his own Son. Nay, tho their Conſtitution was much chang'd by 
Lewis the 11th, yet they retain'd ſo much of their antient Liberty, that 
in the laſt Age, when the Houſe of Yalois was as much deprav'd as thoſe 
of Meroveus and Pepin had bin, and Henry the third by his own Leud- 
neſs, Hypocriſy, Cruelty and Impurity, together with the baſeneſs of 
his Minions and Favorites, had render'd himſelf odious and contemptible 
to the Nobility and People; the great Citys, Parliaments, the greater and 
(in political matters) the ſounder part of the Nation declar'd him to be 
fallen from the Crown, and purſu'd him to the death, tho the blow was 
given by the hand of a baſe and halt-diftratted Monk. 1 
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Henry of Bourbon was without controvetſy the next Heir; but neither wt | 
f the Nobility nor the People, who thought themſelves in the Government, 2 
D would admit him to the Crown, till he had given therm ſatisfaction that he | A 
x would govern according to their Laws, by abjuring his Religion which — 


= they judg'd inconſiſtent with theee mn. | 
5 The later Commotions in Paris, Bourdeaux, and other places, toge- 
ther with the Wars for Religion, ſhew, that tho the French do fiot com. 
plain of every Grievance, and cannot always agree in the defence and 
6 vindication of their violated Libertys, yet they very well underſtand 
1 their Rights: and that, as they do not live by, or for the King, but he ot 4 
Y reigns by, and for them ; ſo their Privileges ate not from him, but that | 1 
* his Crown is from them; and that, according to the true Ru e of their 1 
9 Government, he can do nothing agaitiſt their Laws, or if he do, they may 
2 oppoſe him. . * l PE on 
The Inſtitution of a Kingdom is the act of a free Nation; and whoe- 
ver denies them to be free, denies that chere can be any thing of right 1n 
what they ſet up. That which was true in the beginning is ſo, and muſt 
be ſo for ever. This is ſo far acknowledgd by the higheſt Monarchs, 
that in a Treatiſe publiſh'd in the year 1667, by Authority of the preſent 
* King of France, to juſtify his pretenſions to ſome part of the Low Coan- 
is trys, notwithſtanding all the Acts of himſelf, and the King of Spain to 
| extinguiſh them, it is ſaid, * That Kings are under the happy inability to do 
= any thing againſt the Laws of their Country. And tho perhaps he may do 
q things contrary to Law, yet he grounds his Power upon the Law ; and I 
. the moſt able and moſt truſted of his Miniſters declare the ſame. About | 
the year 1650, the Count D' Aabijoux, a man of eminent quality in Lan- 4F 
guedoc, but averſe to the Court, and hated by Cardinal Mazarin, had 1 
bin try'd by the Parliament of Tholoaſe for a Duel, in which a Gentle- 
man was kill'd ; and it appearing to the Court (then in that City) that he 
had bin acquitted upon forg'd Letters of Grace, falſe Witneſſes, power 
ful Friends, and other undue means, Mazariz deſir d to bring him to a 
new Trial: but the Chancellor Segaier told the Queen-Mother it could 
os not be; for the Law did not permit a man once acquitted to be again que« | 
= ſtion'd for the ſame Fact; and that if the courſe of the Law were inter- i 
Xx rupted, neither the Salique Law, nor the ſucceſſion of her Children, or b 
any thing elſe could be ſecure in Franre. | 
This is farther prov'd by the Hiftorys of that Nation. The Kings of 
Meroveus and Pepin's Races, were ſuffer'd to divide the Kingdom a- 
mongſt their Sons; or, as Hottoman ſays, the Eſtates made the Diviſion, \ 
and allotted to each ſuch a part as they thought fit. But when this wa 


was found to be prejudicial to the Publick, an Act of State was made in 
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4 the time of Hugh Caper, by which it was ordain'd, that for the future the | 
7% / Kingdom ſhould not be diſmembred ; which Conſtitution continuing in 1 
4 force to this day, the Sons or Brothers of their Kings receive ſuch an A. 1 
5 3 pannage (they call it) as is beſtow'd on them, remaining ſubje& to | 
_ the Crown as well as other men. And there has bin no King of France f | 
= ſince that time (except only Charles the ſixth) who has not acknowledg- 

1 ed that he cannot alienate any part of their Dominion. \ 
| Whoever imputes the acknowledgment of this to Kingcraſt, and ſays, 1 
that they who avow this when tis for their advantage, will deny it on a | 1 
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* Que les Roys ont certe bienheureuſe impuiſſance de ne pouyoir rien faire contre les loix de 
leur pays. Traite des Aroits de la Reyne, 1 | 
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214. Diſcourſet concerning Government. 


Cube. U. different is of all men their moſt dangerous Enemy. Ia lay ing 
F ſuch fraud to their charge, he N the veneration by which they ſub- 
ſiſſt, and teaches Subjects not to keep Faith with thoſe, who by the moſt 


malicious deceits ſhow, that they are ty'd by none. Human Societys are 


maintain'd by mutual Contracts, which are of no value if they are not 


obſery'd. Laws are made, and Magiſtrats created to cauſe them to be 
perform'd in publick and private matters, and to puniſh thoſe who vio- 
late them. But none will ever be obſerv'd, if he who receives the 
greateſt benefit by them, and is ſet up to overſee others, give the example 
guat um legum to thoſe who of themſelves are too much inclin'd to break them. The 


lator & ever- firſt ſtep that Pompey made to his own ruin was, by violating the La vs he 


. - e 


ſor. 9 himſelf had propos d. But it would be much worſe for Kings to break 
thoſe that are eſtabliſh'd by the Authority of a whole People, and con- 
firm'd 1 ſucceſſion of many Ages. 

Jam far from lay ing any ſuch blemiſhes on them, or thinking that they 
deſerve them. I mult believe the French King ſpeaks ſincerely, when he 
ſays he can do nothing againſt the Laws of his Country: And that our 
King James did the like, when he acknowledg'd himſelf to be the Ser- 
vant of the Commonwealth; and the rather, becauſe *cis true, and that 
he is plac'd in the Throne to that end. Nothiog is more eſſential and 
fundamental in the Conſtitutions of Kingdoms, than that Diets, Parlia- 
ments, and Aſſemblys of Eſtates ſhould ſee this perform'd. ?Tis not the 
King that gives them a right to judg of matters of War or Peace, to 
grant Supplys of men and mony, or to deny them; and to make or 
abrogate Laws at their pleaſure : All the Powers rightly belonging to 
Kings, or to them, proceed from the ſame root. The Northern Nations 
ſeeing what miſchiefs were generally brought upon the Eaftern, by refer- 
ring too much to the irregular willof a man; and what thoſe who were 

more generous had ſuffer'd, when one man by the force of a corrupt 
mercenary Soldiery had overthrown the Laws by which they liv'd, 
fear'd they might fall into the ſame miſery ; and therefore retain'd the 
greater part of the Power to be exercis'd by their General Aſſemblys, or 
by Delegates, when they grew ſo numerous that they could not meet. 
Theſe are the Kingdoms of which Grotius ſpeaks, where the Ring has his 
part, and the Senat or People their part of the ſupreme Authority; and 
where the Law preſcribes ſuch limits, that if the Ming attempts to ſeize 
that part which is not his, he may juſtly be opposd: Which is as much as to 
ſay, that the Law upholds the Power it gives, and turns againſt thoſe 
who abuſe it. 

This Doctrin may be diſpleaſing to Court-Paraſites; but is no leſs pro- 
fitable to ſuch Kings as follow better Counſels, than to the Nations that 
live under them: the Wiſdom and Vertue of the beſt is always fortify'd 
by the concurrence of thoſe who are plac'd in part of the Power ; they 
always do what they will, when they will nothing but that which is 
good; and *tis a happy impotence in thoſe, who thro ignorance or 
malice deſire to do evil, not to be able to effect it. The weakneſs of 
ſuch as by defects of Nature, Sex, Age, or Education, are not able of 
themſelves to bear the weight of a Kingdom, is thereby ſupported, and 
they together with the People under them preſerv*d from ruin; the furi- 
ous raſhneſs of the Inſolent is reſtrain'd ; the extravagance of thoſe who 
are naturally leud, is aw*d ; and the beſtial madneſs of the moſt violent- 
ly wicked and outrageous, ſuppreſt. When the Law provides for theſe 
matters, and preſcribes ways by which they may be accompliſh'd, every 
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man who. receives or fears any Injury, ſeeks a remedy in a legal way, Sect. 30. 

and vents his Paſſions in ſuch a manner as brings no prejudice to tn 
Commonwealth : If his Complaints againſt a King may be heard, and 
redreſt by Courts of Juſtice, Parliaments, and Diets, as well as againſt 
private men, he is ſatisfy*d, and looks no farther for a Remedy. But if 
Kings, like thoſe of 1/rael, will neither judg nor be judg'd, and there be 
no Power orderly to redreſs private or publick Injurys, every man has re- 
courſe to force, as if he liv'd in a Wood where there is no Law; and 
that force is generally mortal to thoſe who provoke it: No Guards can 
preſerve a hated Prince from the vengeance of one reſolute hand; and they 
= as often fall by the Swords of their own Guards as of others: Wrongs 
B will be done, and when they that do them cannot or will not be judg'd 
WE. | publickly, the injur'd Perſons become Judges in their own caſe, and Exe- 
D cutioners of their own ſentence. If this be dangerous in matters of pri- 
a vate concernment, *tis much more ſo in thoſe relating to the publick. 
+ The leud extravagances of Edward and Richard the Seconds, whilſt they 

acknowledg'd the power of the Law, were gently reprov'd and re- | 


15 ſtrain'd with the removal of ſome profligate Favorites; but when they 
would admit of no other Law than their own Will, no relief could be 
had but by their Depoſition. The lawtul Spartan Kings, who were obe- 
dient to the Laws of their Country, liv'd in ſafety, and dy'd with glory; 
whereas tis a ſtrange thing to ſee a lawleſs Tyrant die without ſuch in- 
famy and miſery, as held a juſt proportion with the wickedneſs of his 
Life. They did, as Plutarch ſays of Dionyſius, many miſchiefs, and ſuf- vic.Timoleon, 
fer d more. This is confirm'd by the examples of the Kingdom of 1/7 ae/, 
and of the Empires of Rome and Greece; they who would ſubmit to no 
Law, were deſtroy'd without any. I know not whether they thought 
themſelves to be Gods, as our Author ſays they were; but I am {ſure the 
moſt part of them dy'd like Dogs, and had the burial of Aſſes rather 
* than of Men. - 
"FC This is the happineſs to which our Author would promote them all. If 
0 King admits a People to be his companions, he ceaſes to be a Ming, and the 
a State becomes a Democracy. And a little farther: If in ſuch Aſſemblys, the 
1 Ming, Nobility, and People, have equal ſhares in the Sovereignty, then the 
= Ring has but one voice, the Nobility likewiſe one, and the People one; and 
1 then any two of theſe voices ſhould have power to overrule the third : Thus 
; the Nobility aud Commons ſhould have a power to make a Law to bridle the 
ing, which was never ſeen in any Ringdom. We have heard of Nations 
that admitted a man to reign over them (that is, made him King) but of 
no man that made a People. The Hebrews made Saul, David, Jeroboam, 
and other Kings: when they return'd from Captivity, they confer'd the 
ſame Title upon the Aſmonean race, as a reward of their Valor and Ver- 
tue. The Romans choſe Romulus, Numa, Hoſtilias, and others to be 
; their Kings; the Spartans inſtituted two, one of the Heraclide, the other 
Bb of the Æacide. Other Nations ſet up one, a few, or more Magiſtrats 
; to povern them: and all the World agrees, that Qui dat eſſe, dat modum 
eſſe; He that makes him to be, makes him to be what is: and nothing 
can be more abſurd than to ſay, that he who has nothing but what is | 
JF given, can have more than is given to him. If Saul and Romulus had no | 
Fe other title to be Kings, than what the People confer'd upon them, they 
[1 could be no other wiſe Kings than as pleas'd the People: T hey therefore 
= did not admit the People to be partakers of the Government; bur the 
People who had all in themſelves, and could not have made a King if 
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Cx4ap. II. they had not had it, beftow*d upon him what they thought fit, and re. 
AD. tain'd the reſt in themſelves. If this were not ſo, then inſtead of ſay ing 
| to the multitude, Mill ye have this man to reign? they ought to ſay to the 
| man, Wilt thou have this multitude to be a People? And whereas the No- 
bles of Arragon us d to ſay to their new made King, We who are as good as 
you, make you our Ning, on condition you keep and maintain our Rights and 
Libertys, and if not, not; he ſhould have ſaid ro them, I who am better 
than you, make you to be a People, and will govern you as 1 pleaſe. 
But 1 doubt whether he would have ſucceeded, til] that Kingdom was 
join'd to others of far greater ſtrength, from whence a power might be 
drawn to force them out of their uſual method. 

That which has bin ſaid of the Governments of Exg/and, France, and o. 
ther Countrys, ſhows them to be of the ſame nature; and if they deſerve 
not the name of Kingdoms, and that their Princes will by our Author's 
Arguments be perſuaded to leave them, thoſe Nations perhaps will be fo 
humble to content themſelves without that magnificent Title, rather 
than reſign their own Libertys to purchaſe it : and if this will not pleaſe. 
him, he may ſeek his glorious ſovereign Monarchy among the wild 
Arabs, or in the Iſland of Ceylon; for it will not be found among civiliz?d 
Nations. | 

However more ignorance cannot be expreſt, than by giving the name 
of Democracy to thoſe Governments that are compos'd of the three {imple 
ſpecies, as we have prov'd that all the good ones have ever bin: for in a 
ſtrict ſenſe it can only ſute with thoſe, where the People retain to them- 
ſelves the adminiſtration of the ſupreme Power ; and more largely, when 
the popular part, as in Athens, greatly overbalances the other two, and 
that the denomination is taken from the prevailing part. But our Author, 
if I miſtake not, is the firſt that ever took the antient Governments of 
Iſrael, Sparta and Rome, or thoſe of England, France, Germany and Spain, 
to be Democracys, only becauſe every one of them had Senats and Aſſem- 
blys of the People, who in their Perſons, or by their Deputys, did join 
with their chief Magiſtrats in the exerciſe of the ſupreme Power. That 
of 1/rael, to the time of Saul, is call'd by Joſephus an Ariffocracy. The 
ſame name is wen to that of Sparta by all the Greek Authors; and the 
great conteſt in che Peloponneſian War was between the two kinds of Go- 
verument; the Citys that were govern'd Ariſtocratically, or defir'd to be 
ſo, following the Lacedemonians, and ſuch as delighted in Democracy, 
taking part with the Athenians. In like manner Rome, England, and 
France, were ſaid to be under Monarchys; not that their Kings might 
do what they pleas'd, but becauſe one man had a preheminence above 
any other. Yet if the Romans could take Romulus, the Son of a man 
that was never known, Numa a Sabin, Hoſtilius and Ancus Martins pri- 
vate men, and Tarquinius Priſcus the Son of a baniſh'd Corinthian, who 
had no Title to a preference before others till it was beftow*d upon them; 
tis ridiculous to think, that they who gave them what they had, could 
not ſet what limits they pleas'd to their own gift. 

'F But, ſays our Author, The Nobility will then have one Voice, and the Peo- 

5 ple another, and they joining may overrule the third, mhich mas never ſeen in 

1 any Kjngdom, This may perhaps be one way of regulating the Monar- 5 
bi chical Power, but it is not neceſſary, nor the only one: There may be a 1 
9 Senate, tho the People be excluded; that Senate may be compos'd of men £7 
Wo choſen for their Vertue, as well as for the Nobility of their Birth: The op 
= | Government may conſiſt of King and People without a Senate; or the 
3 Senate 
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Senate may be compos'd only of the Peoples Delegates. But if I ſhould 8E Cr. 30. 
grant his :Mertion 65 he tus che reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Conſtitution SRtE 
cannot be deſtroy*d by the conſequences he endeavors to draw from it; 
for he who would inſtru& the world in matters of State, muſt ſhow what 
is, or ought to be, not what he fancys may thereupon enſue. elides, 
it dos not follow, that where there are three equal Votes, Laws ſhould 
be always made by the plurality ; for the conſent of all the three is in 
many places requir'd : and 't is certain that in England, and other parts, 
the King and one of the Eſtates cannot make a Law without the concur- 
rence of the other. But to pleaſe Filmer, I will avow, that where the 
Nobles and Commons have an equal Vote, they may join and over-rule 
7 or limit the power of the King: and I leave any reaſonable man to judg, 
3 whether it be more ſafe and fit, that thoſe rwo Eſtates comprehending 
= the whole body of the Nation in their Perſons, or by repreſentation, 
* ſhould have a right to over-· rule or limit the power of that man, woman, 
or child, who fits in the Throne; or that he or ſhe, young or old, wiſe 
or fooliſh, good or bad, ſhould over rule them, and by their vices, 
weakneſs, folly, impertinence, incapacity, or malice, put a ſtop to their 
proceedings; and whether the chief concernments of a Nation may more 
ſaſely and prudently be made to depend upon the votes of fo many emi- 
nent Perſons, amongſt whom many wiſe and good men will always be 
found if there be any in the Nation, and who in all reſpects have the 
ſame intereſt with them, or upon the will of one, who may be, and 
| often is as vile, ignorant, and wretched as the meaneſt Slave; and either 
= has, or is for the moſt part made to believe he has, an intereſt ſo contrary 
3 to them, that their ſuppreſſion is his Advancement. Common ſenſe ſo 
naturally leads us to the decifion of this Queſtion, that I ſhould not think 
it poſſible for Mankind to have miſtaken, tho we had no examples of it 
in Hiſtory: and *tis in vain to ſay, that all Princes are not ſuch as I repre- 
ſent; for if a right were annex'd to the being of a Prince, and that his 
ſingle judgment ſhould over-balance that of a whole Nation, it muſt be- 
long to him as a Prince, and be enjoy'd by the worſt and baſeſt, as well 
as by the wiſeſt and beft, which would inevitably draw on the abſurditys 
above mention'd. But that many are, and have bin ſuch, no man can 
deny, or reaſonably hope that they will not often prove to be ſuch, as 
3 long as any preference is granted to thoſe who have nothing to recom- 
he mend them, but the Familys from whence they derive; a continual 
ES ſucceſſion of thoſe who excel in Vertue, Wiſdom, and Experience, being 
promis'd to none, nor reaſonably to be expected from any. Such a 
Right therefore cannot be claim'd by all; and if not by all, then not by 
any, unleſs it proceed from a particular grant in conſideration of perſonal 
Vertue, Ability, and Integrity, which muſt be prov'd: and when any 
one goes about to do it, I will either acknowledg him to be in the right, 
or give the reaſons of my denial. 
However this is nothing to the general Propoſition: nay, if a man were 
to be found, who had more of the qualitys requir'd for making a right 
judgment in matters of the greateſt importance, than a whole Nation, or 
an Aſſembly of the beſt men choſen out of it (which I never heard 
to have bin, unleſs in the Perſons of Moſes, Joſbaa, or Samuel, who had 
the Spirit of God for their guide) it would be nothing to our purpoſe ; 
tor even he might be biaſs*d by his perſonal Intereſts, which Governments 
are not eſtabliſh'd to promote. 
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I may go a ſtep farther, and truly ſay, that as ſuch vaſt Powers cannot 
be generally granted to all who happen to ſucceed in any Familys without 
evident danger of utter Deſtruction, when they come to be executed by 


children, women, fools, vicious, incapable or wicked perſons, they can be 


reaſonably granted to none, becauſe no man knows what any one will 
prove till he be try*d; and the importance of the Affair requires ſuch a trial 
as can be made of no man till he be dead. He that reſiſts one Temptation 
may fall under the Power of another ; and nothing is more common in 
the world, than to ſee thoſe men fail groſly in the laſt actions of their 
lives, who had paſs'd their former days without reproach : Wiſe and 
good men will with Moſes 1 of themſelves, I cannot bear the burden; and 
every man whois concern'd for the publick Good, ought to let tools know 
they are not fit to undergo it, and by Law to reſtrain the fury of ſuch as 
will not be guided by reaſon. This could not be deny*d, tho Governments 
were conſtituted for the good of the Governor. Tis good for him that 
the Law appoints helps for his Infirmitys, and reſtrains his Vices : but all 
Nations ought to do it tho it were not ſo, in as much as Kingdoms are 
not eſtabliſh*'d for the good of one man, but of the People; and that 
King who ſeeks his own good before that of the People, departs from the 
end of his Inſtitution, 

This is ſo plain, that all Nations who have acted freely, have ſome 
way or other endeavour'd to ſupply the defects, or reſtrain the vices of 
their ſupreme Magiſtrats ; and thoſe among them deſerve molt praiſe, 
who by appointing means adequate to ſo great a work, have taken care 
that it might be eaſily and ſafely accompliſh'd ; Such Nations have always 
flouriſh'd in Vertue, Power, Glory, and Happineſs, whilſt thoſe who 
wanted their Wiſdom, have ſuffer'd all manner of Calamitys by the 
weakneſs or injuſtice of their Princes, or have had their hands perpetual- 
ly in Blood to preſerve themſelves from their fury. We need no better 
example of the firſt, than that of the Spartans, who by appointing ſuch 
Limits to the power of their Kings as could hardly be tranſgreſt, conti- 
nu'd many Ages in great union with them, and were never troubled with 
civil Tumults. The like may be ſaid of the Romans from the expulſion 
of the Tarquins, till they overthrew their own Orders, by continuing 
Marius for five years in the Conſulat, whereas the Laws did not permit 
a man to hold the ſame Office two years together ; and when that rule 
was broken, their own Magiſtrats grew too ſtrong for them, and ſubver- 
ted the Commonwealth, When this was done, and the power came 
into the hands of one man, all manner of evils and calamitys broke in 
like a flood : Tis hard to judg, whether the miſchiefs he did, or thoſe 
he ſuffer*'d were the greater. He who ſet up himſelf to be Lord of the 
World, was like to a Beaſt crown'd for the ſlaughter, and his greatneſs 
was the forerunner of his ruin. By this means ſome of thoſe who ſeem 
not to have bin naturally prone to evil, were by their fears put upon ſuch 
courſes to preſerve themſelves, as being rightly eſtimated, were worſe 
than the death they apprehended: and the ſo much celebrated Conſtantine 
the Great dy'd no leſs polluted with the Blood of his neareſt Relations 
and Friends, than Nero himſelf. But no place can ſhow a more lively 
picture of this, than the Kingdoms of Granada, and others poſſeſt by the 
Moors in Spain, where there being neither Senate nor Aſſemblys of the 
Nobility and People, to reſtrain the violence and fury of their Kings, 
they had no other way than to kill them when their vices became inſup- 
portable; which happening for the moſt part, they were almoſt * _— 

er'd : 
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der'd ; and things were brought to ſuch extremity, that no man would Szor. 30. 
= accept a Crown, except he who had neither Birth nor Vertue to de. 
3 ſerve it. . | 5 | 
If it be ſaid that Kings have now found out more eaſy ways of doing 
7 what they pleaſe, and ſecuring themſelves; I anſwer, that they have not 
= 1 prov'd ſo to all, and it is not yet tire for ſuch as tread in the ſame ſteps to 
boaſt of their ſucceſs : many have fallen when they thought their deſigns - 
accompliſh'd; and no man, as long as he lives, can reaſonably aſſure 
himſelf the like ſhall not befal him. But if in this corrupted Age, the 
treachery and perjury, of Princes be more common than formerly ; and 
the number of thoſe who are brought to delight in the rewards of injuſtice, 
be ſo increas'd, that their partys are ſtronger than formerly : this rather 
3 ſhows that the balance of Power is broken, or hard to be kept up, than 
= that there ought to be none; and *tis difficult for any man, without the 
Mp Spirit of Prophecy, to tell what this will produce. Whilſt the antient. + 

Conſtitutions of our Northern Kingdoms remain'd intire, ſuch as conteſted 
with their Princes, ſought only to reform the Governments, and by re- 
dreſſing what was amiſs, to reduce them to their firſt Principles; but 
they may not perhaps be ſo modeft, when they ſee the very nature of their 
Government chang'd, and the foundations overthrown. I am not ſure 
that they who were well pleas'd with a moderate Monarchy, will ſubmit 
to one that is abſolute ; and *tis not improbable, that when men ſee there 
is no medium between Tyranny and Popularity, they who would have 
bin contented with the reformation of their Government, may proceed 
farther, and have recourſe to Force, when there is no help in the Law. 
This will be a hard work in thoſe places where Vertue is wholly aboliſh'd ; 
but the difficulty will lie on the other ſide, if any ſparks of that remain : 
= if Vice and Corruption prevail, Liberty cannot ſubſiſt; but if Vertue 
3 has the advantage, arbitrary Power cannot be eftabliſh'd, Thoſe who 
8 boaſt of their Loyalty, and think they give teſtimonys of it, when they 
addict themſelves to the will of one Man, tho contrary to the Law from 
whence that Quality is deriv*d, may conſider, that by putting their Maſters 
upon illegal courſes, they certainly make them the worſt of men, and 
bring them into danger of being alſo the moſt miſerable. Few or no 
good Princes have fallen into diſaſters, unleſs thro an extremity of corrup- 
tion introduc'd by the moſt wicked; and cannot properly be call'd unhap- 
Py, if they periſh'd in their Innocence; ſince the bitterneſs of Death is 
aſſuag'd by the tears of a loving People, the aſſurance of a glorious me- 
mory, and the quiet of a well-ſatisfy'd mind. But of thoſe who have 
abandon'd themſelves to all manner of Vice, follow*d the impulſe of their 
own fury, and ſet themſelves to deſtroy the beſt men for oppoſing their 


"+38 miſerable, Death infamous, and Memory deteſtable. 2 


They therefore who place Kings within the power of the Law, and 
the Law to be a guide to Kings, equally provide for the good of King and 
People : Whereas they who admit of no participants in power, and ac- 
knowledg no rule but their own Will, ſet up an intereſt in themſelves 
againſt that of their People, loſe their affections, which is their moſt im. 


_ greateſt danger. | 
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I )be Libertys of Nations are from God and Nature, not from Rings. 


Hatſoever is uſually ſaid in oppoſition to this, ſeems to proceed 
y \ from a groundleſs conceit, that the Libertys enjoy*d by Nations 
ariſe from the Conceſſions of Princes. This point has bin already treated: 
bl | but being the foundation of the DoftrinT oppoſe, it may not be amiſs far- 
= ther to examin how it can be poſſible for one man, born under the ſame 
183 condition with the reſt of Mankind, to have a Right in himſelf that is 
nl not common to all others, till it be by them or a certain number of them 
1 * confer'd upon him; or how he can without the utmoſt abſurdity be ſaid 
Wl | to grant Libertys and Privileges to them who made him to be what he is. 
1 If I had to do with a man that ſought after Truth, I ſhould think he 
4 had bin led into this extravagant opinion by the terms ordinarily us'd in 
118 Patents and Charters granted to particular men; and not diſtinguiſhing 
q 4 between the Proprietor and the Diſpenſer, might think Kings had given, 
18 as their own, that which they only diſtribute out of the publick Treaſury, 
1 and could have had nothing to diſtribute by parcels, if it had not bin 
Bl! | given to them in groſs by the Publick. But I need not uſe our Author ſo 
wo gently. The perverſity of his judgment, and obſtinate hatred to Truth, 
3 15 ſufficient to draw him into the moſt. abſurd errors, without any other 
Wo! inducement ; and it were not charity, but folly to think otherwiſe of one 
00 who attributes in general to all Princes, without any regard to the ways 
vv by which they attain to their Power, ſuch an Authority as never juſtly 
We belong'd to any. 1 
1 This will be evident to all thoſe who conſider, that no man can confer 
upon others that which he has not in himſelf: If he be originally no more 
than they, he cannot grant to them or any of them more than they to him. 
In the 7th, 8th, gth, and ſubſequent Sections of the firſt Chapter, it has 
bin prov*d that there is no reſemblance between the paternal Right, and | 
the abſolute Power which he aſſerts in Kings: that the right of a 4 
Father, whatever it be, is only over his Children; that this right . 
is equally inherited by them all when he dies: that every one cannot in- F 
herit Dominion; for the right of one would be inconſiſtent with that of all W's 
1 others: that the right which is common to all is that which we call Li- 
if berty, or exemption from Dominion: that the firſt Fathers of Mankind 
nd |. after the Flood had not the exerciſe of Regal Power ; and whatſoever 
they had was equally devolv'd toevery one of their Sons, as appears by the 
examples of Noah, Shem, Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and their Children : 
chat the erection of Nimrod's Kingdom was direQly contrary to, and in- 
conſiſtent with the parernal right, if there was any regality in it: that 
the other Kingdoms of that time were of the ſame nature : that Nimrod 
not exceeding the age of threeſcore years when he built Babel, could not be 
the Father of thoſe that aſſiſted him in that attempt: that if the ſeventy 
two Kings, who, as our Author ſays, went from Babylon upon the con- 
ſuſion of Languages, were not the Sons of Vimrod, he could not govern 
them by the right of a Father; if they were, they muſt have bin very 
Young, and could not have Children of their own to people the Kingdoms 
they ſet up: that whoſe Children ſoever they were, who out of a part of 
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Mankind did within a hundred and thirty two years after the Flood, di- SzcT. 3 17 
vide into ſo many Kingdoms, they ſhew'd that others in proceſs of time t © 
might ſubdivide into as many as they pleas d; and Kingdoms multiply. _ 
ing in the ſpace of four thouſand years ſince the 72, in the ſame. proporti- 
on they did in one hundred and thirty two years into ſeventy two, there 
would now be as many Kings in the World as there are men; that 
is, no man could be ſubject to another: that this equality of Right and _ 
exemption from the domination-of any other, is cald Liberty: that he I 1 
who enjoys it cannot be depriv'd of it, unleſs by his own conſetit, or by | 
force: that no one man can force a Multitude, or if he did, it could con- f Fl 
fer no right upon him: that a Multitude conſenting to be govern'd by 1 
5 one man, dos confer upon him the power of governing them; the pow- - . 
= ers therefore that he has, are from them, and they who have all in I! 
S themſelves can receive nothing from him, who has no more than every i! 
5 one of them, till they do inveſt him with it. This is prov'd by ſacred 
and profane Hiſtorys. The Hebrews' in the creation of Judges, Kings, 
5 or other Magiſtrats, had no regard to Paternity, or to any who by ex- 
3 traction could in the leaſt pretend tothe right of Fathers : God did never 
1 direct them to do it, nor reprove them for neglecting it: If they would 
chuſe a King, he commanded them to take one of their Brethren, 
not one who call'd himſelf their Father: When they did reſolve to have 
one, he commanded them to chuſe him by lot, and caus'd the Lot to fall | 
F-. upon a young man of the youngeſt Tribe: David and the other Kings of i 
5 Iſrael or Judah had no more to ſay ſor themſelves in that point than Saul: All 
the Kings of that Nation before and after the Captivity, ordinarily or extra- 
ordinarily ſet up, juſtly or unjuſtly, were rais'd without regard to any Pre- 
rogative they could claim or arrogate to themſelves on that account. All 
3 that they had therefore was from their elevation, and their elevation from 
E- thoſe that elevated them : *T was impoſſible for them to confer any thing 
: upon thoſe from whom they receiv'd all they had; or for the People to 
give power to Kings, if they had not had it in themſelves; which Power 
univerſally reſiding in every one, is that which we call Liberty. The fl 
method of other Nations was much like to this. They plac'd thoſe in the [ 
Throne who ſeem'd beſt to deſerve fo great an Honour, and moſt able to * 
bear ſo great a Burden: The Kingdoms of the Heroes were nothing elſe 
but the Government of thoſe who were moſt beneficent to the Nations | 
5 amongſt whom they liv'd, and whoſe Vertues were thought fit to be | 
4 rais'd above the ordinary level of the World. Tho perhaps there was [ 
E not any one Athenian or Roman equal to Lheſeus or Romulus in courage 
and ſtrength, yet they were not able to ſubdue many : or if any man 
ſhould be ſo vain to think that each of them did at firſt ſubdue one man, 
then two, and ſo proceeding by degrees conquer'd a whole People, he 
cannot without madneſs aſcribe the fame to Numa, who being ſent for 
from a foreign Country, was immediately made King of a fierce People, 
that had already conquer'd many of their Neighbours, and was grown 
too boiſterous even for Romulus himſelf. The like may be ſaid of the firſt . 
Tarquin, and of Servius; they were Strangers: and tho Tullus Hoſtilius 
and Ancus Martius were Romans, they had as little title to a Dominion 
over their Fellow-Citizens, or means of attaining to it, as if they had 
come from the fartheſt parts of the Earth. This muſt be in all places 
unleſs one man could prove by a perfect and uninterrupted Genealogy, 
that he is the eldeſt Son of the —_ on of Noah, and that Line to have 
con- 
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Cup. II. continu'd perpetually in the Government of the World: for if the Power 
has bin 


Plut. in Vit. 
Cim. 


the Victory obtain'd at Marathon, an Athenian di 
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divided, it may be ſubdivided to infinity; if interrupted, the 
chain is broken, and can never be made whole. But if our Author can 
perform this for the ſervice of any man, I willingly ſurrrender my Arms, 
and yield up the Cauſe I defend. If he fail, *ris ridiculous to pretend a 
Right that belongsto no man, or to.go about to retrieve a Right which 
for the ſpace of four thouſand years has lain dormant 3 and much more 
to create that which never had a ſubſiſtence. This leads us neceſſaril y to 
a concluſion, That all Kingdoms are at the firſt erected by the conſent of 
Nations, and given to whom they pleaſe; or elſe all are ſet up by force, or 
ſome by force, and ſome by conſent : If any are ſet up by the confent of 
Nations, their Kings do not confer Libertys upon thoſe Nations, but re- 
ceive all from them, and the general Propoſition is falſe, If our Author 
therefore, or his Followers, would confute me, they muſt prove that all 
the Kingdoms of the World have their beginning from force, and that 
Force dos always create a Right ; or if they recede from the general Pro- 
polition, and attribute a peculiar right to one or more Princes, who are 
ſo abſolute Lords of their People, that thoſe under them have neither Li- 
berty, Privilege, Property or Part in the Government, but by their Con- 
ceſſions, they muſt prove that thoſe Princes did by force gain the Power 
they have, and that their Right is deriv*d from it. This Force alſo muſt 
have bin perpetually continu'd ; for if that force be the root of the Right 
that is pretended, another force by the ſame rule may overturn, extinguiſh 
or transfer it to another hand. It Contracts have interven'd, the force 


ceaſes; and the Right that afterwards dos accrue to the perſons, muſt 


proceed from, and be regulated according to thoſe Contracts. 


the Kingdoms of 1/rael, Judah, Rome, Sparta, France, Spain, England, 
and all that we are concern'd in, or that deſerve to be examples to us, did 
ariſe from the conſent of the reſpective Nations, and were frequently re- 
duc'd to their firſt Principles, when the Princes have endeavour'd to 
tranſgreſs the Laws of their Inſtitution ; it could be nothing to us, tho 
Attila or Tamerlan had by force gain'd the Dominions they poſſeſt. But 
I dare go a ſtep further, and boldly aſſert, that there never was or can he 
a man inthe world that did, or can ſubdue a Nation ; and that the right 
of one grounded upon force, is a mere whimſy. It was not Agathocles, 
Dionpſius, Nabis, Marius, Sylla or Ceſar, but the mercenary Soldiers, and 
other Villains that join'd with them, who ſubdu'd the Sracuſaus, Spar- 
tans, or Romans : And as the work was not perform'd by thoſe Tyrants 
alone, if a right had bin gain'd by the violence they us'd, it muſt have 
bin common to all thoſe that gain'd it ; and he that commanded them 
could have had no more than they thought fit to confer upon him. When 
Miltiades deſir'd leave to wear an Olive Garland, in commemoration of 
d in my opinion rightly 
ſay, If you alone did fight againſt the Perſians, it is juſt that you only 
* ſhould becrown'd; bur if others did participate in the Victory, they 


** ought alſo to have a part in the Honor. And the principal difference 


that 1 have obſerv*d between the moſt regular proceedings of the wiſeſt 


Senats or Aſſemblys of the people in their Perſons or Delegats, and the 
fury of the moſt diſſolute Villains, has bin, that the Girlz ſceking the 
publick good, do uſually ſet up ſuch a Man, and inveſt him with ſuch 
Powers as ſeem moſt conducing to that Good: whereas the others follow- 
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ing the impulſe of a beſtial rage and aiming at nothing but the ſatisfacti. Srcr. 38. 
on of their own luſts, always advance one from whom they expect the 


greateſt advantages to themſelves, and give him ſuch Powers as moſt con- 
duce to the accompliſhment of their own ends: but as to the Perſon tis 
the ſame thing. Ceſar and Nero did no more make themſelves what they 
were, than Numa ; and could no more confer any Right, Liberty or 
Privilege upon the Army that gave them all they had, than the moſt regu- 
lar Magiſtrate could upon the Senat or 5 that choſe him. £ 

This alſo is common to the worſt as well as the beſt, that they who ſet 
up either, do, as into a publick Treaſury, confer upon the Perſon they 
chuſe, a Power of diſtributing to particular men, or numbers of men, 
ſuch Honors, Privileges and Advantages, as they may ſeem, according 
to the Principles of the Government, to deſerve. But there 1s this diffe- 
rence, that the ends of the one being good, and thoſe of the other evil, 
the firſt do for the moſt partlimit the Powers, that ſomething may remain 
to reward Services done to the Publick, in a manner proportion'd to the 
merit of every one; placing other Magiſtrats to ſee it really perform'd, 
ſo as they may not, by the weakneſs or vices of the Governor, be turn'd 
to the publick detriment : the others think they never give enough, that 
the Prince having all in his Power, may be able to gratify their moſt exor- 
bitant deſires, it by any ways they can get his favour ; and his infirmi- 
tys and vices being moſt beneficial to them, they ſeldom allow to any o- 
ther Magiſtrate a power of oppoſing his Will, or ſuffer thoſe who for the 
publick good would aſſume it. The World affords many examples of 
both ſorts, and every one of them have had their progreſs ſutable to their 
Conſtitution. The regular Kingdoms of England, France, Spain, Po- 
land, Bohemia, Denmark, Sweden, and others, whether elective or here- 
ditary, have had High Stewards, Conſtables, Mayors of the Palace, 
Rixhofmeiſters, Parliaments, Diets, Aſſemblys of Eſtates, Cortez, and 
the like, by which thoſe have bin admitted to ſucceed who ſeem'd moſt 
fit for the publick Service; the unworthy have bin rejected; the infir- 
mitys of the weak _— the malice of the unjuſt reſtrain'd ; and 
when neceſſity requir'd, the Crown transter*d from one Line or Family 
to another. But in the furious T'yrannys that have bin ſet up by the vio- 
lence of a corrupted Soldiery, as in the antient Roman Empire, the King- 
doms of the Moors and Arabians, the Tyrannys of Ezzelino of Padoa, 
thoſe of the Viſconti and Sforzeſchi of Milan, Caſtruccio Caſtraccani of 
Lacca, Ceſar Borgia, and others, there was nothing of all this. The Will 
of the Prince was a Law ; all Power was in him, and he kept it, till ano- 
ther ſtept up and took it from him, by the ſame means that he had gain'd 
it. This fell out ſo frequently, that tho all the Roman Emperors endea- 
vour'd to make their Power hereditary, it hardly continu'd three Gene- 
rations in one Line from Auguſtus to Auguſtalus, unleſs in that of Conſtan- 
tine, and that with extreme confuſion and diſorder. They who had 
madly ſet up a Man to be their Head, and expos'd ſo much of the World 
as was under their power, to be deftroy'd by him, did by the like fury 
throw him down, and never ceas'd till they had brought the Empire to 
utter ruin. | 

But if this paternal Sovereignty be a mere fiction that never had 
any effect; and no Nation was ever commanded by God to make it their 
rule, nor any reprov'd for the neglect of it; none ever learnt it from the 
light of nature, nor were by wiſe men taught to regard it : If the firſt 
Fathers claim'd no Privilege from it when every man's Genealogy was 
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CHar. I. known ; and tho there were ſuch a thing in nature, it could be of no de at 
T thisday, when the ſeveral Races of menare ſo contus'd, that not one in the 
4 world can prove his own Original: If the firſt Kingdoms, whether wel} or ill 
ii | conſtituted, according to the Command of God, or the Inventions of Men, 
1 | were contrary to, and incompatible with it; and there can have bin no juſtice 
1: in any, if ſuch a Rule was to have bin obferv*d ; the continuance of an 
[| unjuſt uſurpation can never have created a Right, but aggravated. the in- 
1 juſtice of overthrowing it: If no man could ever by his own ſtrength 
I and courage ſubdue a multitude, nor gain, any other right over them, if 
he did, than they might have to tear it from him; Whoever denies King- 
doms or other Magiſtracys to have bin ſet up by men, according to their 
own will, and from an opinion of receiving benefit by them, accuſes all 
the Governments that are, or ever have bin in the world, of that outra- 
eous injuſtice in their Foundation which can never be repair*d. If there 
1 be therefore, or ever was any juſt Government amongſt men, it was conſti- 
bl tuted by them; and whether their Proceedings were regular or violent, juſt 
or unjuſt, the Powers annex'd to it were their Donation: The Magiſtracys 
1 | erected by them, whether in one or more men, temporary or perpetual, 
bl! elective or hereditary, weretheir Creatures; and receiving all from them, 
could confer nothing upon them. | 
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The (ontracis made between Magiſtrats, and the Nations that created 
them, were real, ſolemn, and obligatory. 

UR Author having with big words and little ſenſe inveigh'd a- 

gainſt Popular and Mix'd Governments, proceeds as if he had 

prov'd that they could not, or ought not to be. it be, ſays he, unna- 
tural for the Maltitude to chuſe their Governors, or to govern, or to par- 
take in the Government; what can be thought of that damnable Concluſion 
which is made by too many, that the Multitude ma, correct or aepoſe their 
Princes, if need be? Surely the unnaturalneſs and injuſtice of this Poſition 
cannot ſufficiently be expreſt. For admit that a Ring make a Contract or 
Paction with his People originally in his Anceſtors, or perſonally at his Coro- 
nation (for both theſe Pactions ſome dream of, but cannot cw any proof of 
either) yet by no Law of any Nation can a Contract be thought broken, except 
firſt a lawfal trial be had by the ordinary Judg of the breakers thereof; or elſe 
every man may be both Party and Judg in his own caſe, which is abſurd once 
io be thought : for then it will lie inthe hands of the headleſs multitude, when 
they pleaſe, to caſt off the Yoke of Government that God has laid upon them, and 
to judg and puniſh him, by whom they ſhould be judg'd and puniſh'd them- 
ſelves, To this J anſwer firſt briefly, That if it be natural for the Mul- 
titude to chuſe their Governors, or to govern, or to participate of the 
Government as belt pleaſes themſelves ; or that there never was a Govera- 
ment inthe World that was not ſo ſet up by them, in purſuance of the 
. Power naturally inherent in themſelves; what can be thought of that 
damnable Concluſion, which has bin made by Fools or Knaves, That the 
Multitude may not, if need be, correct or depoſe their own Magiſtrats ? 


Surely the unnaturalneſs and injuſtice of ſuch a Poſition cannot be ſuffi- 
ciently expreſt. If that were admitted, all the moſt ſolemn Pacts and 


Contracts 


— 
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Contracts made between Nations and their Magiſtrats, originally or per- SzcT. 32. 
ſonally, and confirm'd by Laus and mutual Oaths, would be of no value,  w- 
F He that would break the moſt ſacred Bonds that can be amongſt men, 
£3 ſhould by perjury and wickedneſs become Judg of his own caſe, and by the 
5 worſt of crimes procure impunity for all. It would be in his power, by 
folly, wickedneſs and madneſs, to deſtroy the Multitude which he was 
created and ſworn to preſerve, tho wiſe, vertuous and juſt, and headed 
by the wiſeſt and juſteſt of men; or to lay a Yoke upon thoſe who by the 
Laws of God and Nature ought to be free: He might in his own caſe 
judg that Body by which he ought to be judg'd ; and who in conſidera- 
tion of themſelves and their. own good, made him to be whatſoever he is 
more than-every one of them : The Governments inſtituted for the pre- 
ſervation of Nations, would turn to their deſtruction: Tr would be im- 
poſſible to check the fury of a corrupt and perfidious Magiſtrate : The 
worſt of men would be rais'd to a height that was never deſery'd by the 
belt ; and the aſſurance of indemnity would, by increaſing their inſo- 
lence, turn their other vices into madneſs, as has bin too often ſeen in 
thoſe who have had more power than they deſer v'd, and were more 
hardly brought to account for their actions than ought to Have bin; tho 
I never heard of any who had ſo much as our Author aſſerts to be in all, 
nor that any was abſolutely aſſur'd he ſhould not be queſtion'd for the 
abuſe of what he had. | | 
heſides, if every People may govern, or conſtitute and chuſe one 
or more Governors, they may divide the Powers between ſevera! 
Men, or ranks of men, allotting to every one ſo much as they 
Pleaſe, or retaining ſo much as they think fit. This has bin prac- 
tis'd in all the Governments, which under ſeveral forms have flou- 
1 riſh'd in Paleſtine, Greece, Italy, Germany, France, England, and the 
1 reſt of the World. The Laws of every place ſhow what the Power of 
E- the reſpective Magiſtrate is, and by declaring how much is allow'd' to 
him, declare what is deny'd; for he has not that which he has not, and 
15 to be accounted a Magiſtrate whilſt he exerciſes that which he has. 

It any doubts do hereupon ariſe, I hope to remove them, proving in 
the firſt place, that ſeveral Nations have plainly and explicitly made Con- 
tracts with their Magiſtrats. 

2. That they are implicit, and to be underſtood, where they are not 
plainly expreſt. 

3. That they are not dreams, but real things, and perpetually obliging. 

4. That Judges are in many places appointed to decide the Conteſts 
ariſing from the breach of the e Contracts; and where they are not, or 
the party offending is of ſuch force or pride that he will not ſubmit, Na- 
tions have bin oblig'd to take the extremeſt courſes, | 

To the firſt : I ſuppoſe it will not be deny'd, that the annual Magi- 
ſtrats of divers Commonwealths are under ſome Compact, and that there 
is a power of conſtraining them to perform the contents, or to puniſh 
them for the violation. The modeſt behaviour of the Roman Conſuls 
and Dictators (as long as their Laws were in force) might not probably 
procecd from their good nature. Tho the people had not bin, as our Au. 
thor ſays, mad, fooliſh, and always deſwous to chuſe the worſt men for 
being moſt like to themſelves, but admirably wiſe and vertuous, *tis not 
to be imagin'd that in the ſpace of three or four hundred years they ſhould 
never have fallen upon one who would have tranſgreſt, if he could 


have done it ſafely, tho they had us'd the utmoſt caution in their choice. 
But 
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Crap, II. But the power of: the Conſuls bang oaly for a year, that of the Dictator 
for fix months at moſt, and the 


fore the Lor 
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| | ommiſſion that he ſhould take care 
* the Commonwealth might ſuffer no damage, ſhow the end and con- 
dition upon which they were choſen ; and tho their Power is by ſome 
thought to have bin abſolute, yet the Conſuls were frequently oppogd 
and brought into order by the Senat, Tribuns, or People, and ſome- 
times the Dictator himſelf. Camille: in his fourth Dictatorſhip was threa- 
ten'd by the Tribuns with a great Fine, and by that means oblig'd to ab- 
dicate his Mag iſtracy. T have already mention'd Marcus Fabius Maximus, 
who in the behalf of his Son Quintus condemn'd to die by Papirius the 
Dictator, appeal'd to the + People : And when the Conduct of Fabia: 
in the War againſt Hannibal was not approv'd, the Tribun thought he 
made a * modeſt Propoſition, in that he did not deſire his Magiſtracy 
ſhould be abrogated ; but thar the Maſter of the Horſe ſhould be made 
equal to him in power, which was done accordingly. Tis agreed by 
a0 that the Conſuls were in the place of Kings, and that the Power of 
the Dictator was at leaſt equal to what theirs had bin. If they there- 
fore were under ſuch a rule, which they could not tranſgreſs, or might 
be reduc'd to order if they did, and forc'd to ſubmit to the People, as the 
Kings had done, the Kings were alſo made upon the ſame conditions, and 
equally oblig d to perform them. 

The Scripture is more clear in the caſe. The Judges are ſaid to have 


bin in power equal to Kings ; and I may perhaps ackowledg it, with re- 


lation to the Deuteronomical King, or ſuch as the People might have 
choſen without offending God. The Gileadites made a Covenant with 
Tephtha, that he ſhould be their Head and Captain: He would not return 
to his Country till they had done it. This was perform'd ſolemnly be- 

i in Miſpeth, and all 17ae! follow'd them. They might 
therefore make a Covenant with their Kings, for the difference of name 
dos not increaſe or diminiſh the Right. Nay, they were in duty oblig'd 
to do it: The words of the 17th of Deuter. He ſhall not multiply Wives, &c. 
that his Heart be not lifted ap above his Brethren, can have no other ſigni- 
fication, than that they ſhould take care he did it not, or, as Joſeph ſays, 
hinder him if he attempt it ; for the Law was not given to the King who 
wasnot, but thoſe who might make him if they thought fit. In purſu- 


ance of this Law——- 


The reſt of this Chapter is wanting in the Original Manuſcript. 
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Ne quid detrimenti Reſpubl. accipiat. 
+ Qui ſolus plus quam tua Dictatura poteſt polletq; cui & reges ceſſere, &c. T. Liv. I. 8. 
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Kings not being Fathers thei 


tue, can have no other juſt Power than what the Laws give ; nor 


any title to the privileges of the Lord's Anointed, 


AVING prov'd that the right of Fathers is from Nature, 
and incommunicable, it muſt follow, that every man dos per- 
petually owe all love, reſpect, ſervice, and obedience to him 
that did beget, nouriſh, and educate him, and to no other un- 
der that name. No man therefore can claim the right of a Father over 
any, except one that is ſo; no man can ſerve two Maſters; the extent 
and perpetuity of the Duty which every man owes to his Father, ren- 
ders it impoſſible for him to owe the ſame to any other : This right of 
Father cannot be devolv'd to the Heir of the Father, otherwiſe than as 
every Son by the Law of Nature is Heir to his Father, and has the ſame 
right of commanding his Children, as his Father had of commanding 
him when he was a Child : no man can owe to his Brother that which he 
ow'd to his Father, becauſe he cannot receive that from him which he 
had from his Father : but the utmoſt of all abſurditys that can enter into 
the Heart of man is, for one to exact the rights due to a Father, who has 
no other title than force and uſurpation, it being no leſs than to ſay, that 
I owe as much to one who has done me the greateſt of all Injurys, as to 


him who has conſer'd upon me the greateſt Benefits: or, which is yet 


worſe, if poſſible, that as theſe uſurpations cannot be made but by rob- 


bing, ſpoiling, impriſoning, or killing the Perſon in poſſeſſion ; that 
Duty, which by the eternal Law of Nature I owe to my Father, ſhould 
oblige me to pay the ſame veneration, obedience, and ſervice, to theman 
that has ſpoiPd, impriſon'd, or kill'd my Father, as I ow'd to him; or 
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that the ſame Law which oblig*d me to obey and defend my Father, be- 


cauſe he was ſo, ſhould oblige me to obey and defend his enemy, becauſe 
he has impriſon'd or kill'd him; and not only to paſs over the Law of 
God, which makes me the avenger of my Father's Blood, but to re- 
ward his Murderer with the rights that comprehend all that is moſt tender 
and ſacred in Nature, and to look upon one that has done me the greateſt 
of all injuſtices and injurys, as upon him to whom I owe my Birth and 
Education. This being evident to all thoſe who have any meaſure of 
common ſenſe, I ſuppoſe it may be ſafely concluded, that what right 
{oever a Father may have over his Family, it cannot relate to that which 
a King has over his People ; unleſs he, like the man in the Iſland of 
Pines, mention'd before, be alſo the Father of them all, That which is 


: abſo- 
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cure Ill. abſolutely unlike in manner and ſubſtance, inſtitution and exerciſe, muſt 
VS be unlike in all reſpects; and the Concluſions, which have their ſtrength 
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ſimilitude of either. And tho it were true, that Fathers are held by no 
contracts, (which generally tis not; for when the Son is of age, and 
dos ſomething for the Father to which he is not oblig'd, or gives him that 
which he is not bound to give, ſuppoſe an Inheritance receiv'd from a 
Friend, goods of his own acquiſition, or that he be emancipated, all good 
Laws look upon thoſe things as a valuableconſideration, and give the ſame 
force to contracts thereupon made, as to thoſe that paſs between ſtrangers) 
it could have no relation to our queſtion concerning Kings. One prin- 
cipal reaſon that renders it very little neceſſary by the Laws of Nations, 
to reſtrain the power of Parents over their Children is, becauſe *tis pre- 
ſum'd they cannot abuſe it: they are thought to have a Law in their 
Bowels, obliging them more ſtrictly to ſeek their good, than allthoſe that 
can be laid upon them by another Power ; and yer if they _ from it, 
ſo as inhumanly to abuſe or kill their Children, they are puniſh'd with as 
much rigor, and accounted more unpardonable than other men. Igno- 
rance or wilful malice perſuading our Author to paſs over allthis, he bold- 
ly affirms, That the Father of a Family governs it by no other Law thay his 
own Will ; and from thence infers, that the condition of Kings is the ſame. 
He would ſeem to ſoften the harſhneſs of this Propoſition by ſaying, That 
a King is always ty d by the ſame Law of Nature to keep this general ground, 
that the ſafety of the Kzngaom is his chief Law. But he ſpoils it in the next 
page, by aſſerting, That it is not right for Kings to do injury, but it is right 
that they go unpuniſh'd by the People, if they do; ſo that in this point it is all one, 
whether Samuel deſcribe a Ring or a Tyrant, for patient obedience is due un- 
to both; no remedy in the Text againſt Tyrants, but crying and praying unto 
God in that day, In this our Author, according to the cuſtom of Thea- 
ters, runs round in a Circle, pretends to grant that which is true, and 
then by a lie endeavours to deſtroy all again. Kings by the Law of Na- 


ture are oblig'd to ſeek chiefly the good of the Kingdom; but there is no 


remedy if they do it not: which is no leſs than to put all upon the Con- 
ſcience of thoſe who manifeſtly have none. But if God has appointed that 
all other tranſgreſſions of the Laws of Nature, by which a private man 
receives damage, ſhould be puniſh'd in this world, notwithitanding the 
right reſerv*d to himſelf of a future puniſhment ; I defire to know, why 
this alone, by which whole Nations may be, and often are deſtroy'd, 
ſhould eſcape the hands of Juſtice ? If he preſume no Law to be neceſſary 
in this caſe, becauſe it cannot be thought that Kings will tranſgreſs, as 
there was no Law in Sparta againſt Adultery, becauſe it was not thought 
poſſible for men educated under that diſciplin, to be guilty of ſuch a 
Crime ; and as divers Nations left a liberty to Fathers to diſpoſe of their 
Children as they thought fit, becauſe it could not be imagin'd that any one 
would abuſe that power ; he ought to remember that the Spartans were 
miſtaken, and for want of that Law which they eſteem'd uſeleſs, Adul- 
terys became as common there as inany part of the world : and the other 
error being almoſt every where diſcover'd, the Laws of all civiliz'd Na- 
tions make it capital for a man to kill his Children; and give redreſs to 
Children, if they ſuffer any other extreme injurys from their Parents, as 


well as to other perſons, But tho this were not fo, it would be nothing to 


our queſtion, unleſs it could be ſuppos?d, that whoever gets the power of 
a Nation into his hands, muſt be immediately fill'd with the ſame tender- 


neſs 
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Tees what is every day done in the world, muſt confeſs, that Princes, or 
| thoſe who govern them, do moſt frequently ſo utterly reject all thoughts 
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neſs of affection to the People under him, as a Father naturally has to- Sect. i. 
wards the Children he has begotten. ' He that is of this opinion, may CW 
examin thelives of Herod, Tiberias, Caligala, and ſome later Princes of 
like inclinations, and conclude it to be true, if he find that the whole 

courſe of their actions, in relation to the People under them, do well fute 

with the tender and ſacred name of Father; and altogether falſe, if he 

find the contrary. But ſince every man that conſiders what has bin, or 


of tenderneſs and piety towards the Nations under them, as rather to ſeek 
what can be drawn from them, than what ſhould be done for them, and 
ſometimes become their moſt bitter and publick enemy; 7 tis ridiculous to 
make the ſafety of Nations to depend upon a ſuppoſition, which by daily 
experience we find to be falſe ; and impious, to prefer the luſts of a man 
who violates the moſt ſacred Laws of Nature, by deſtroying thoſe he is 
oblig'd to preſerve, before the welfare of that People for whoſe good he 
is made to be what he is, if there be any thing of juſtice in the Power he 
exerciſes. ; | | 
Our Author fooliſhly thinks to cover the enormity of this nonſenſe, by 
turning Salutem Populi into Salutem Regni for tho Regnum may be taken 
for the power of commanding, in which ſenſe the preſervation of it is 
the uſual object of the care of Princes, yet it dos more rightly ſignify the 
Body of that Nation which is govern'd by a King. And therefore it the 
Maxim be true, as he acknowledges it to be, then Salus Popali eſt Lex 
ſaprema; and the firſt thing we are to inquire is, whether the Government 
of this or that man dos conduce to the accompliſhment of that ſupreme 
Law, or not; for otherwiſe it ought to have bin ſaid, Salus Regis eff Lex 
ſaprema, which certainly never enter'd into the head of a wiſer or better 
man than Filmer. | 
His Reaſons are as good as his Doctrin: No Law, fays he, can be im- 
pos'd on Kings, becauſe there were Rings before any Laws were made. This 
would not follow, tho the Propoſition were true; for they, who impos'd 
no Laws upon the Kings they at firſt made, from an opinion of their 
Vertue, as in thoſe call'd by the Antients Heroum regna, might lay re- 
ſtrictions upon them, when they were found not to anſwer the expecta- 
tion conceiv'd of them, or that their Succeſſors degenerated from their 
Vertue. Other Nations alſo being inſtructed by the ill effects of an un- 
limited Power given to ſome Kings (if there was any ſuch) might wiſe- 
ly avoid the Rock upon which their Neighbours had ſplit, and juſtly mo- 
derate that Power which had bin pernicious to others. However a Pro- 
poſition of ſo great importance ought to be prov'd ; but that being hard 
and perhaps impoſſible, becauſe the original of Nations is almoſt wholly 
unknown to us, and their practice ſeems to have bin ſo various, that what 
is true in one is not ſo in another; he is pleas'd only to affirm ir, without 


giving the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon to perſuade us to believe him. This | 


might juſtify me, if I ſhould reject his aſſertion as a thing ſaid gratis: | 
but I may ſafely go a ſtep farther, and affirm, That men liv'd under Laws 
before there were any Kings; which cannot be deny'd, if ſuch a Power | 
neceſſarily belongs to Kings as he aſcribes to them. For Nimrod, who | 
eltabliſh'd his Kingdom in Babel, is the firſt who by the Scripture is ſaid 

to have bin a mighty one in the Earth. He was therefore the fir King 

or Kings were not mighty ; and he being the firſt King, Mankind muſt 
have liv'd till his time without Laws, or elſe Laws were made before 


ö G Kings. 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


Ce. III. Kings. To ſay that there was then no Law, is in many reſpects moſt 


LN 


1 Sam. 10. 


e for the Nature of man cannot be without it, and the violences 


-<6mmitted by ill men before the Flood, could not have bin blam'd if there 


bad bin no Law ; for that which is not, cannot be tranſgreſt. Cain 
could not have fear d that every man ho met him would flay him, if 


there had not bin a Law to ſlay him that had ſlain another. But in this 


caſe the Scripture is clear, at leaſt from the time that Noah went out of 
the Ark; for God then gave him a Law ſufficient for the ſtate of things 
at that time, if all violence was prohibited under the name of ſhedding 
Blood, tho not under the ſame penalty as Murder. But Penal Laws be- 
ing in vain, if there be none to execute them, ſuch as know God 
dos nothing in vain, may conclude that he who gave this Law, did 
appoint ſome way for its execution, tho unknown to us. There is 
therefore a Law not given by Kings, but laid upon ſuch as ſhould be 
Kings, as well as on any other Perſons, by one who is above 
them; and perhaps I may ſay, that this Law preſſes moſt upon 
them, becauſe they who have moſt power, do moſt frequently break out 
into acts of Violence, and moſt of all diſdain to have their Will re- 
ſtrain'd : and he that will exempt Kings from this Law, muſt either find 
that they are excepted in the Text, or that God who gave it has not a 
Power over them. | 


Moreover, it has bin prov'd at the beginning of this Treatiſe, that 


the firſt Kings were of the accurſed race, and reign'd over the accurſed 


Nations, whilſt the holy Seed had none. If therefore there was no 
Law where there was no King, the accurſed Poſterity of Cham had Laws, 
when the bleſſed Deſcendents of Shem had none, which is moſt abſurd ; 


the word Outlam or Lawleſs, being often given to the wicked, but never to 
che juſt and righteous. 


The impious folly of ſuch Aſſertions goes farther than our Author per- 
haps ſuſpeQed : for if there be no Law where there is no King, the J/-ae- 


lites had no Law till Saul was made King, and then the Law they had was 


from him. They had no King before, for they ask'd one. They could not 
have ask'd one of Samuel, if he had bin a King. He had not bin offend- 
ed, and God had not imputed to them the {in of rejecting him, if they 
had ask'd that only which he had ſet over them, If Samuel were not 
King, Moſes, Joſhua, and the other Judges were not Kings; for they 
were no more than he, They had therefore no King, and conſequently, 
if our Author ſays true, no Law. If they had no Law till Saul was 
King, they never had any ; for he gave them none ; and the Prophets 
were to blame for denouncing judgments againſt them for receding from, 
or breaking their Law, if they had none. He cannot ſay that Samuel 

ave them a Law ; for that which he wrote in a Book, and laid up be- 
ore the Lord, was not a Law to the People, but to the King. If it had 
bin a Law to the People, it muſt have bin made publick ; but as it was 
only to the King, he laid it up before God, to teſtify againſt him if he 


ſhould adventure to break it. Or if it was a Law to the People, the 


matter is not mended ; for it was given in the time of a King by one who 
was not King. But in truth it was the Law of the Kingdom by which 
he was King, and had bin wholly impertinent, if it was not to bind him; 
for it was given to no other perſon, and to no other end. 

Our Author's Aſſertion on which all his Doctrin is grounded, That 
there is uno Nation that allows Children any action or remedy for being anjuſtly go- 


vern's, 1s as impudently falſe as any other propos d by him: for the a Child 


will 


bo 


that do them injurys, upon fich we fee many ill effefts, and I 


N 8 : 
8 > 1 


Diſt ouyſer concerning E oem. 


| 5 [i , od ef ets i Ann i499 act It r 

will not be heatd that coniplains of the Rod; pet our own Law gives 
relief to Children againſt their Fathers, as well as againſt bp Lala 

o rather 
relate than commend the'praQice. * Ia other places. the Law gives relief 
againſt the extravagances of which Fathers map be guilty in relation 
to their Children, tho not to that exceſs as to bring them ſo near to 
an equality as in England: They cannot impriſon, Tell, or kill their Chil- 


— 


ECT. | 


dren, without expoſing themſelves to the ſame puniſhments with other 


men; and if they take their Eſtates from them, the Law. is open, and. 
gives relief againſt them hut on the other lide, Children are puniſh'd 
with Death, if they ſtrike or oittrageouſly abuſe their Parents; which is 
r CE EL hogs: TROP 

Now, if 'the Laws of Nations take ſuch cate to preſerve private men 
from being too hardly us'd by their true and natural Fathers, who have 
ſuch a love and tenderneſs for them in their own Blood, that the molt 
wicked and barbatous do much more frequently commit crimes for them 
than againſt them; how much more neceſſary is it to reſtrain the fury that 
Kings, who at the beſt are but E Fathers, may exerciſe to the „ 
deſtruction of the whole People? Tis a folly to ſay that David and ſoine 
other Kings have had, or that all ſhould have as tender an affection 
towards their People as towards their Children; for beſides that 
even the firſt Propoſition is not acknowledg'd, and will be hard- 
ly verify'd in any one inſtance, there is a va diſtance between what 
men ought to be, and what they are. Every man ought to be juſt, 
true and charitable ; and if they were ſo, .Laws would be of no uſe : but 
it were a madneſs to aboliſh them upon a ſuppoſition that they are ſo; or 
to leave them to a future puniſhment, which many do not believe, or not 
regard, I am not oblig'd to believe that David lov d every Iſraelite as 
well as his Son Abſalom; but tho he had, I could not from thence infer 
that all Kings do ſo, unleſs I were ſure that all of them were as wiſe and 
vertuous as he. Ro 3 

But to come more cloſe to the matter: Do we not know of many 
Kings who have come to their Power by the moſt wicked means that can 
enter into the heart of man, even by the moſt outrageous injurys done to 
the People, ſometimes by a foreign aid? as Kings were by the power of 
the Romans impos'd upon the Britans, that they might waſt the Forces, 
and break the Spirits of that fierce people. This Tacitus acknowledges, 
and ſays, * That among other inſtruments of inſlaving Nations, they im- 
posd Kings upon them. The Medices were made Maſters of Florence by 
the force of Charles the Fifth's Army. Sometimes by a corrupt party in 
their own Country they have deſtroy'd the beſt men, and ſubdu'd the 
reſt ; as Agathocles, Dionyſius, and Ceſar did at Rome and Syracuſe. Others 
taking upon them to defend a People, have turn'd the Arms with which 
they were entruſted againſt their own Maſters; as Franceſco Sforza, who 
being choſen by thoſe of Milan to be their General againſt the Venetians, 
made peace with them, and by their aſſiſtance made himſelf Prince, or, 
in our Author's phraſe, Father of that great City. If theſe be acts of ten- 
derneſs, love, juſtice, and W 1 thoſe who commit them may well 
think they have gain'd the affections of their People, and grow to love 
thoſe from whom they fear nothing, and by whom they think they are 


Inter inſtrumenta ſervitutis reges habuere. Tacit. 
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Diſcaurſes, congerning. Government, 
TT lov'd: But jf gn, the exher band they, now: they un reren to thei 


by he worſt o all V illagys, and that they Are on that account 


x; publick hatred, they. can do no. leſs than hate 
whom th 2 957 elves to be hated, The Italian; 


Thirdly, we have many approv'd examples, and occaſional particular 
commands to the contra. FRG 

1. To the firſt : The point of Paternity being explain'd.; the duty of 
Children to Parents prov'd to proceed from the benefits receiv'd from them, 
and that the power over them, which at the firſt ſeems to have bin left at 
large, becauſe it was thought they would never abuſe it, has long ſince 
bin much reſtrain'd in all civiliz d Nations, and particularly in our own; 
We may conclude that men are all made of the ſame paſte, and that one 
ows no more to another than another to him, unleſs for ſome benefit re- 
ceiv*d, or by virtue of ſome promiſe made. The duty ariſing from a 
benefit receiv'd muſt be proportionable to it : that which grows from a 
promiſe is determin'd by the promiſe or contract made, according to the 
true ſenſe and meaning of it. He therefore that would know what the 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Athenians, or Romans did owe to Nimrod, Saul, 
Theſeus or Romulus, muſt inquire what benefits were receiv'd from them, 
or what waspromis'd to them. It cannot be ſaid that any thing was due 
to them for the ſake of their Parents; they could have no prerogative by 
birth; Nimrod was the ſixth Son of Chuſb the Son of Chan, who was 
the youngeſt Son of Noah; his Kingdom was erected whilſt Noah and 
his elder Sons Shem and Japhet, as well as Cham, Chuſh and his elder Sons 
were ſtill living. Saul was the Son of Chiſb, a man of Benjamin, who 
was the youngeſt Son of Jacob; and he was choſen in the moſt Democra- 
tical way by Lot amongſt the whole People. Theſeus according to the 
cuſtom of the times pretended to be the Son of Neptune; and Rhea was 
ſo well pleas'd with the Soldier that had gotten her with child, that ſhe 
reſolv'd to think or ſay that Mars was the Father of the Children, that is 


to ſay they were Baſtards ; and therefore whatever was due to them was 


— 


* Chi fa injuria non perdona mai. 
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| Diſcourſes: ronterning Goutrunithl. 
upon their own pe ſonal account, withqut auy regard t. theit Piidgeni- SCT. 1. 


tors. This mu ; | 
tions before they were Kings, or by the manner of their advancement; No+ 
thing can be pretended before they were Kings: Murad roſd upaſter thecon<! 


- 


fuſion of Languages, and the People that underſtood the tongue he ſpoke, 


follow'd him; Saal was a young man unknown in ,; Theſens and Ro- 
»ulus had nothing to recommend them before other Atbenians and Romans, 
except the reputation of their Valor; and the Honors confer'd upon them 
for that reaſon, muſt proceed from expectation or hope, and not from 
gratitude or obligation. It muſt there dre proceed from the manner by 
which they came to be Kings. He that neither is nor has any title to be a 
King, can come to be ſo only hy force or by conſent. If by force, he dos 
not confer a Benefit upon the People, but injures them in the moſt out- 
rageous manner. If it be poſſible therefore or reaſonable to imagin 
that one man did ever ſubdue a multitude, he can no otherwiſe reſemble 
a Father, than the worſt of all Enemys who dos the greateſt- miſchiefs, 
reſembles the beſt of all Friends who confers the moſt ' ineftimable bene. 
fits; and conſequently dos as juſtly deſerve the utmoſt effects of 'hatred, 
as the other dos of love, reſpect, and ſervice, - If by. conſent, he who is 
rais'd from amongſt the people, and plac'd'above his Brethren, receives 
great honors and advantages, but confers none. The obligations of gra- 
titude are on his ſide, and whatſoever he dos in acknowledgment to his 
Bene factors for their love to him, is no more than his duty; and he can 
demand no more from them than what they think fit to add to the favors 
already receiv d. If more be pretended, it muſt be by virtue of that 
contract, and can no otherwiſe be prov'd than by producing it to be exa- 
min'd, that the true ſenſe, meaning, and intention of it may be known. 

This Contract mult be ia form and ſubſtance according to a general 
Rule given to all mankind, or ſuch as is left to the will of every Nation. 
If a general one be pretended, it ought to be ſhown, that by inquiring 
into the contents, we may underſtand the force and extent of it. If this 
cannot be done, it may juſtly paſs for a fiction, no concluſion can be 
drawn from it; and we may be ſure, that what Contracts ſoever have 
bin made between Nations and their Kings, have bin fram'd ac- 
cording to the will of thoſe Nations ; and conſequently. how many 
ſoever they are, and whatſoever the ſenſe of any or all of them may 
be, they can oblige no man, except thoſe, or at the moſt the Deſcendents 
of thoſe that made them. Whoever therefore would perſuade us, that 
one or more Nations are, by virtue of thoſe Contracts, bound to bear 
all the inſolences of Tyrants, is oblig'd to ſhow, that by thoſe Contracts 
they did for ever indefinitely bind themſelves ſo to do, how great ſoever 
they might be. | 270%“ 

I may juſtly go a ſtep farther, and affirm, That if any ſuch ſhould ap- 
pear in the world, the folly and turpitude of the thing would be a ſuffi- 
cient evidence of the madneſs of thoſe that made it, and utterly deſtroy 
the contents of it: but no ſuch having bin as yet produc'd, nor any reaſon 
given to perſuade a wiſe man, that there has ever bin any ſuch, at leaft 
among civiliz d Nations, (for whom only we are concern'd) it may be 
concluded there never was any ; or if there were, they do not at all relate 
to our ſubject ; and conſequently that Nations ſtill continue in their na- 
tive Liberty, and are no otherwiſe oblig'd to endure the inſolence of Ty- 
rants, than they, or each of them may eſteem them tolerable. 


2, To 


6 meaſur'd according to What they did for thoſt Na- 
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4 Carp; III. 2. To the ſecond: Tho the words 'of Sameer! had imply'd a "neceffity 
1 AVAIL incutnbent upon the'Hebrew;'to bear all the Injurys that their Kings ſhould 


$ do to them, it could no way relate to us; for he dos not ſpeak of all Kings, 
= but of ſuch as they had ask d, even ſuchi as reign'd over the {laviſh Aa- 
38 ticks their Neighbors, who are no leſs infamous in the world for their 
baſeneſs: and 'cowardice, than deteſtable for their idolatry and vices. It 
was not a plot or trick of Samuel to keep the Government in himſelf and 
Family; ſuch ſcurrilous expreſſions or thoughts are fit only for Filmer, 
Heylin, and their Diſciples: But the dauer being troubled at the folly 
and wickedneſs of the people; who choſe rather to ſubject themſelves to 
the irregular Will of a Man, than to be govern'd by God and his Law, 
did, by the immediate command of God, declare to them what would 
be the event of their fury; that ſince they would be like to their Neigh- 
; borsin ſin and folly, he told em they ſhould be like to them in ſhame 
and miſery ; ſince they defir*d to caſt off the thing that was good, they 
ſhould ſufferevil as the product of their own Counſels; and that when they 
ſhould cry to the Lord from a ſenſe of their miſerys, he dos not tell them, 
as our Author falſly ſays; they ſhould have no other remedy againſt Ty- 
rants but crying and praying, but that their crys and prayers ſhould not 
be heard. It was juſt that when they had rejected God, he ſhould reject 
= them, and leave them under the weight of the calamitys they had brought 
1 DS upon themſelves. In all other cafes God had ever ſaid, that when his 
| People return'd to him, he would hear and fave them. When they cry'd 
by reaſon of the oppreſſions they ſuffer*d under the Egyptians, Cananites, 
Midianites, Philiſtins, and others, tho their crimes had deſerv'd them all, 
yet God heard and reliev'd them. But when they meditated this final 
defection from his Law, and rejection of his Government, God ſeem'd 
to change his Nature, and forget to be gracious; When ye ſhall cry to me 
by reaſon of your Ring, I will not hear jou. This was the ſtrongeſt de- 
hortation from their wicked Intention that can be imagin'd; but being 
not enough to reclaim them, they anſwer'd, Nay, but we will have a Ring. 
They were like to their Neighbors in folly and vice, and would be like to 
them in Government ; which brought all the Calamitys upon them that 
| the others ſuffer d. But I know not what concluſion can be drawn from ” 
hence in favor of our Author's Doctrin, unleſs all Nations are oblig'd 1 
furiouſly to run into the ſame crimes with the 1/raelizes, or to take upon 1 
themſelves the ſame puniſhment, tho they do not commit the ſame 
crimes. 
ſi If this was not a Precept to the 1/raelztes, inſtructing them what the 
= ſhould do, but a denunciation of what they ſhould ſuffer for the evi 
which they had committed, the Old Teftament will afford none; and I 
hope in due time toanſwer ſuch as he alledges from the New. Nay, we 
may conclude there can be none there, becauſe being dictated by the ſame 
| Spirit, which is always uniform and conſtant to it ſelf, it could not agree 
= with the 17% of Deateron. which ſo extremely reſtrains ſuch a King as 
1 God allow'd, as not to ſuffer him in any manner to raiſe his heart above his 
1 Brethren; and was ſaid in vain, if at the ſame time it gave him a Power 
1 which might not be reſiſted, or forbad others to reſiſt him if he would 
ll not obey the Law. | 


1 3. To the third: Whatſoever was done by the Command of God a- 
41 |  gainſt Pharaoh King of Egypt, and againſt the Kings of the Cananites, 
Midianites, Moabites, Edemites, Amorites or Philiſtius, by Moſes, Joſhua, 

| Ehud. 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


me, to ſhow, that God had occaſionally commanded, and his Servants 


executed his Commands in reſiſting and deſtroying the Perſons of Kings, 
who were their own Kings alſo, if Poſſeſſion was only to be regarded. 
And tho this be ſufficient to overthrow our Author's Doctrin; That we 
are not to examin the Titles of Kzngs, whether they be Fe aſurpation, or 
any other means; but only to look upon the Power : Yet they who ſeek Truth, 
ought not to content themſelves merely with Victory; or to eſteem that 
a Victory, which is obtain'd by what the Schools call Argumenrum ad 
hominem, grounded upon a falſe Propoſition, and is of no force except 
againſt thoſe who are ſo il] advis'd to advance it. Therefore laying aſide 
the advantages that may be juſtly taken againſt Filmer, for the folly of 
aſſerting the ſame Right to be in a Uſurper as in a lawful Prince; and 
confeſſing that tho ſuch as have no Title, may and ought to be ſuppreſt 
as Enemys and Robbers, when reſpect and obedience is due to thoſe 
who are rightly inſtituted ; I ſay, that none can be claim'd by a Prince 


lawfully inſtituted, if he aſſumes to himſelf a Power which is not grant- 


ed to him by the Law of his Inſtitution, * becauſe, as Grotius ſays, his 
legal Power does not extend ſo es or turn the Power that is given him, to 
ends contrary to thoſe for which it was given, becauſe he thereby deſtroys 
it, and puts himſelf into the ſame condition as if it had never bin. This 
is prov'd by the Example of Saul; Tho the people ſinn'd grievouſly in 
asking a King, yet God aſlenting to their demand, no Prince was ever 


more ſolemnly inſtituted than he. The People choſe him by Lot from 


amongſt all the Tribes, and he was plac'd in the Throne by the general 
conſent of the whole Nation: But he turning his lawful Power into Ty- 


ranny, diſobeying the word of the Prophet, ſlaying the Prieſts, ſparing 


the Amalekites, and oppreſſing the Innocent, overthrew his own Right; 
and God declar'd the Kingdom, which had bin given him under a con- 
ditional promiſe of perpetuity, to be intirely abrogated, This did not 
only give a right to the whole People of oppoſing him, but to every par- 
ticular man; and upon this account David did not only fly from his " of 
but reſiſted it. He made himſelf head of all the diſcontented Perſons that 
would follow him: he had at firſt four, and afterwards fix hundred men; 
he kept theſe in Arms againſt Saul, lived upon the Country, and reſolv'd 
to deſtroy Nabal with all his Houſe, only for refuſing to ſend Proviſions 
tor his men. Finding himſelf weak and unſafe, he went to Achiſh the 
Philiſtin, and offer*d his ſervice even againſt 1/7ae/. This was never re- 
puted a fin in David, or in thoſe that follow'd him, by any except the 
wicked Court-flatrerer Doeg the Edomite, and the drunken fool Natal, 
who is ſaid to have bin a man of Belial. 

If it be objected, That this was rather a Flight than a War, in as 
much as he neither kilPd Saul nor his men, or that he made war as a 
King anointed by Samuel; I anſwer, that he who had fix hundred men, 
and entertain'd as many as came to him, ſufficiently ſhew'd his intention 
rather to reſiſt than to fly : And no other reaſon can be given why he did 
not farther purſue that intention, than that he had no greater power : and 
he who arms ſix hundred men againſt his Prince, when he can have no 


more, can no more be ſaid to obey patiently, than if he had ſo many 


* Quia eatenus non habet imperium. De Fur, Bel. | 
hundreds 
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Ehud, Barak, Gideon, Sampſon, Jephuba, Samuel, and the reſt of the Judges, Szer. 1. 
comes expreſly under the particular Precepts and Examples promis'd by 
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III. hundreds of thouſands. This holds, tho he kills no man, for that is not 
DD the War, but the manner of making it: and *twere as abſurd to ſay 


1 Jam. 26. 
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David made no War, becauſe he killd no men, as that Charles the eighth 
made no War in Italy, becauſe Gaicciardin ſays, he conquer d Naples 
without breaking a Lance. But as David's ſtrength increas'd, he grew 
to be leſs ſparing of Blood. Thoſe who ſay Kings never die, but that 
the right is immediatly transfer d to the next Heirs, cannot deny that 
Iſpboſbeth inherited the right of Saul, and that David had no other right 
of making war againſt him, than againſt Saul, unleſs it were confer'd. 
upon him by the Tribe of Judah that made him King. If this be true, 
it muſt be confeſt that not only a whole People, but a part of them, may 
at their own pleaſure abrogate a Kingdom, tho never ſo wel] eſtabliſh'd by 
cammon conſent; for none was ever more ſolemaly inſtituted than that 
of Saul; and few Suhjects have more ſtrongly oblig'd themſelves to be 
obedient. If it be not true, the example of Nabal is to be follow'd ; 
and David, tho guided by the Spirit of God, deſerves to be condemn'd 
as a fellow that roſe up againſt his Maſter. 

If to elude this it be ſaid, That God inſtituted and abrogated Saus 
Kingdom, and that David to whom the right was tranſmitted, might 
therefore proceed againſt him and his Heirsas privat men: I anſwer, that 
if the obedience due to Saul proceeded from God's Inſtitution, it can ex- 
tend to none but thoſe who are ſo peculiarly inſtituted and anointed by his 
Command, .and the hand of his Prophet, which will be of little advan- 
tage to the Kings that can give no teſtimony of ſuch an Inſtitution or 
Unction; and an indiſputable right will remain to every Nation of abro- 
gating the Kingdoms which are inſtituted by and for themſelves. But as 
David reſiſted the Authority of Saul and Iſbboſbeth, without aſſuming 
the Power of a King, tho deſign'd by God, and anointed by the Prophet, 
till he was made King of Judah by that Tribe; or arrogating to himſelf - 
a Power over the other Tribes till he was made King by them, and had 
enter'd into a Covenant with them; *tis much more certain that the Per- 
ſons and Authority of ill Kings, who have no title to the Privileges due 
to Saul by virtue of his inſtitution, may be juſtly reſiſted ; which is as 
muchas is neceſſary Oy purpoſe. 

Object. But David's Heart ſmote him when he had cut off the skirt of 
Saul's Garment, and he would not ſuffer Abiſbai to kill him. This might 
be of ſome force, if it were pretended that every man was oblig'd to kill 
an ill King, whenſoever he could do it, which I think no man ever did 
ſay ; and no man having ever affirm'd it, no more can be concluded than 
is confeſt by all. But how is it poſſible that a man of a generous Spirit, 
like David, could fee a great and valiant King, choſen from amongſt all 
the Tribes of 1/rae/, anointed by the command of God and the hand of 
the Prophet, famous for victorys obtain'd againſt the enemys of 1/-ae/, 
and a wonderful deliverance thereby purchas'd to that People, caſt at his 
feet to receive Life or Death from the hand of one whom he had ſo furi- 
ouſly perſecuted, and from whom he leaſt deſerv'd, and could leaſt expect 
mercy, without extraordinary commotion of mind, moſt eſpecially when 
Abiſbai, who ſaw all that he did, and thereby ought beſt to have known 
his thoughts, expreſt ſo great a readineſs to kill him? This could not but 
make him reflect upon the inſtability of all that ſeem'd tobe moſt glorious 
in men, and ſhew him that if Saul, who had bin nam'd even among 
the Prophets, and aſſiſted in an extraordinary manner to accompliſh ſuch 
great things, was ſo abandon'd and given over to fury, miſery and ſhame ; 
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he that ſeem'd to be moſt firmly eſtabliſh'd ought to take care leſt he SECT, Tf. | 
| ſhould fall. PE I N Nin MADE bn | 
! Surely theſe things are neither to be thought ſtrange in relation to Saul, 
I who was God's Anointed, nor communicable to ſuch as are not : Some 
1 may ſuppoſe he was King by virtue of God's unction (tho if that were 


7 true, he had never bin choſen and made King by the People) but it were | 
7 madneſs to think he became God's Anointed by being King: for if | 
= that were ſo, the ſame Right and Title 1 to oy King, | 
IE even to thoſe who by his command were accurs'd and deſtroy d by his | 
1 Servants Moſes, 000% and Samuel. The ſame men, at the ſame time, | 
þ | and in the ſame ſenſe, would be both his anointed and accurs'd, lov'd and 
SF deteſted by him,” and the moſt ſacred Privileges made to extend to the 
2 worſt of his enemys. | i 
Again; the War made by David was not upon the account of being 
King, as anointed by Samuel, but upon the common natural right of de- | 
fending himſelf againſt the violence and fury of a wicked man; he truſt- | 
ed to the promiſe, that he ſhould be Kzng, but knew that as yet he was | 
not ſo: and when Saul found he had ſpar'd his Life, he ſaid, I now know | 
well that thou ſhalt ſurely be Ring, and that the Kjngdom of Iſrael ſhall | | 
ſurely be eſtabliſh'd in thy hand; not that it was already Nay David him- | 
ſelf was ſo far from taking upon him to be King, till the Tribe of Judah | 
had choſen him, that he often acknowledg'd Saul to be his Lord. When 
Baanah and Rechab brought the head of Iſbboſheth to him, he commanded 
5 them to be {lain ; Becauſe they had kill d a righteoas man upon his Bed, in 2 Sam. 4. 
E-- 5] his own Houſe ; which he could not have ſaid, if Iſbboſbeth had unjuſtly 
= detain'd from him the ten Tribes, and that he had a right to reign over 
them before they had choſen him. The Word of God did not make | 
him King, but only foretold that he ſhould be King; and by ſuch ways 7 
as he pleas'd prepar'd the hearts of the People to ſet him up; and till the 
time deſign'd by God for that work was accompliſh'd, he pretended to 
no other Authority, than what the ſix hundred men who firſt follow'd 
him, afterwards the Tribe of Judah, and at laſt all the reſt of the Peo- 
ple, confer'd upon him. 
I no way defend Abſalom's revolt; he was wicked, and ated wicked- 
ly: but after his death no man was ever blam'd or queſtion'd for liding 
with him; and Amaſa who commanded his Army, is repreſented in 
Scripture as a good man, even David ſaying, that Noah, by ſlaying Abner © 
and Amaſa, had kill'd mo men who were better than himſelf - ws. &. could 2 Sam. 20. | 
not have bin, unleſs the People had a right of looking into matters of Go- 
vernment, and of redreſſing abuſes ; tho being deceivd by Abſalom, they ſo 
far err'd, as to prefer him, who was in all reſpects wicked, before the | 
man, who, except in the matter of Uriah, is ſaid to be after God's own | 
heart. This right was acknowledg'd by David himſelf, when he com- 
manded Huſbai to ſay to Abſalom, I will be thy Servant, 0 Ring; and by 2 Kings. 
Huſbai in the following Chapter, Nay, but mhom the Lord and his People | 
and all the men of Iſrael chuſe, his will I be, and with him will J abide : | 
which could have no ſenſe in it, unleſs the People had a right of chufing | 
and that the choice in which they generally concur'd, was eſteem'd to be 
from God. | | 
But if Saul, who was made King by the whole People, and anointed 
by the command of God, might be lawtully reſiſted when he departed 
from the Law of his Inſtitution ; it cannot be doubted that any other for 
the like reaſon may be reſiſted. If David, tho defign'd by God to be 
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III. hundreds of thouſands, This holds, tho he kills no man, for that is not 
ND the War, but the manner of making it: and *twere as abſurd to ſay 
David made no War, becauſe he killd no men, as that Charles the eighth 
made no War in Italy, becauſe Gaicciardin ſays, he conquer'd Naples 
without breaking a Lance, But as David's ſtrength increas'd, he grew 
to be leſs ſparing of Blood, Thoſe who ſay Kings never die, but that 
the right is immediatly transfer'd to the next Heirs, cannot deny that 
Iſhboſheth inherited the ** of Saul, and that David had no other right 
of making war againſt him, than againſt Saul, unleſs it were confer d 
upon bimby the Tribe of Jadah that made him King. If this be true, | 
* it muſt be confeſt that not only a whole People, but a part of them, may 
8 at their own pleaſure abrogate a Kingdom, tho never ſo well eſtabliſh'd by 
| cammon-conſent ; for none was ever more ſolemaly inſtituted than that 
of Saul; and few Suhjects have more ſtrongly oblig'd themſelves to be | 
obedient. If it be not true, the example of Nabal is to be follow'd; W 
and David, tho guided by the Spirit of God, deſerves to be condemn'd 1 
- as a fellow that roſe up againſt his Maſter, _ 
If to elude this it be ſaid, That God inſtituted and abrogated Saa's 
| Kingdom, and that David to whom the right was tranſmitted, might 
| therefore proceed againſt him and his Heirsas privat men : I anſwer, that 
| if the obedience due to Saul proceeded from God's Inſtitution, it can ex- 
tend to none but thoſe who are ſo peculiarly inſtituted and anointed by his 
Command, .and the hand of his Prophet, which will be of little advan- 
tage to the Kings that can give no teſtimony of ſuch an Inſtitution or 
Unction; and an indiſputable right will remain to every Nation of abro- 


| gating the Kingdoms which are inſtituted by and for themſelves. But as 
| 


David reſiſted the Authority of Saul and Iſbboſheth, without aſſuming 
I the Power of a King, tho deſign'd by God, and anointed by the Prophet, 
2 till he was made King of Judah by that Tribe; or arrogating to himſelf 
] a Power over the other Tribes till he was made King by them, and had 
L - enter'd into a Covenant with them; 'tis much more certain that the Per- 
7 ſons and Authority of ill Kings, who have no title to the Privileges due 
1 to Saul by virtue of his inſtitution, may be juſtly reſiſted; which is as 
| muchas is neceſſary to my purpoſe. 
| 1 Sim. 25, Object. But David's Heart ſmote him when he had cut off the skirt of 
| Saul's Garment, and he would not ſuffer Abiſbai to kill him. This might 
be of ſome force, if it were pretended that every man was oblig'd to kill 
1 an ill King, whenſoever he could do it, which I think no man ever did 
N 1 ſay; and no man having ever affirm'd it, no more can be concluded than 
— is confeſt by all, But how is it poſſible that a man of a generous Spirit, 
like David, could ſee a great and valiant King, choſen from amongſt all 
the Tribes of 1/rael, anointed by the command of God and the hand of 
{ the Prophet, famous for victorys obtain'd againſt the enemys of 1/7ae/, 
| and a wonderful deliverance thereby purchas'd to that People, caſt at his 
1 feet to receive Life or Death from the hand of one whom he had ſo furi- 
1 ouſly perſecuted, and from whom he leaſt deſerv d, and could leaſt expect 
mercy, without extraordinary commotion of mind, moſt eſpecially when 
Abiſbai, who ſaw all that he did, and thereby ought beſt to have known 
his thoughts, expreſt ſo great a readineſs to kill him ? This could not but 
make him reflect upon the inſtability of all that ſeem'd to be moſt glorious 
in men, and ſhew him that if Saul, who had bin nam'd even among 
the Prophets, and aſſiſted in an extraordinary manner to accompliſh ſuch 
great things, was ſo abandon'd and given over to fury, miſery and ſhame; 
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he that ſeem'd to be moſt firmly eſtabliſhd ought to take care leſt he SECT. I. 
ſhould fall. | Fa * | 
Surely theſe things are neither to be thought ſtrange in relation to Saul, | 
who was God's Anointed, nor communicable to ſuch as are not : Some | 
may ſuppoſe he was King by virtue of God's unction (tho if that were 1 
true, he had never bin choſen and made — the People) but it were | 
madneſs to think he became God's Anointed by being King : for if 
that were ſo, the ſame Right and Title would belong to every King, 
even to thoſe who by his command were accurs'd and deſtroy d by his 
Servants Moſes, Joſhua and Samuel. The ſame men, at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame ſenſe, would be both his anointed and accurs'd, lov'd and 
deteſted by him, and the moſt ſacred Privileges made to extend to the 
worſt of his enemys. | | 
Again; the War made by Davia was not upon the account of being 
King, as anointed by Samuel, but upon the common natural right of de- 
fending himſelf againſt the violence and fury of a wicked man ; he truſt- 
ed to the promiſe, that he ſhould be Ring, but knew that as yet he was 
not ſo: and when Saul found he had ſpar'd his Life, he ſaid, I now know 
well that thou ſhalt ſurely be Ring, and that the Kjngdom of Iſrael ſhall 
ſurely be eſtabliſh'd in thy hand; not that it was already N ay David him- 
ſelf was ſo far from taking upon him to be King, till the Tribe of Judah 
had choſen him, that he often acknowledg'd Saul to be his Lord. When 
Baanah and Rechab brought the head of Tſhboſheth to him, he commanded 
them to be {lain ; Becauſe they had kill d a righteoas man upon his Bed, in 2 Sam. 4: 
his own Houſe ; which he could not have faid, if Iſhboſbeth had unjuſtly 
detain'd from him the ten Tribes, and that he had a right to reign over 
them before they had choſen him. The Word of God did not make 
him King, but only foretold that he ſhould be King; and by ſuch ways 
as he pleas'd prepar'd the hearts of the People to ſet him up; and till the 
time deſign'd by God for that work was accompliſh'd, he pretended to 
no other Authority, than what the ſix hundred men who firſt follow'd 
him, afterwards the Tribe of Judah, and at laſt all the reſt of the Peo- 
ple, confer'd upon him. 
I no way defend Ab/alom's revolt; he was wicked, and acted wicked- 
ly: but after his death no man was ever blam'd or queſtion'd for ſiding 
with him; and Amaſa who commanded his Army, is repreſented in 
Scripture as a good man, even Davia ſaying, that Nob, by ſlaying Abner 
and Amaſa, had kill'd two men who were better than himſelf : which could 2 Sam. 20. 
not have bin, unleſs the People had a right of looking into matters of Go- 
vernment, and of redreſſing abuſes ; tho being deceiv*d by Ab/alom, they ſo 
far err'd, as to prefer him, who was in all reſpects wicked, before the 
man, who, except in the matter of Uriah, is ſaid to be after God's own 
heart. This right was acknowledg'd by David himſelf, when he com- 
manded Huſbai to ſay to Abſalom, I will be thy Servant, O Ring; and by 2 Kings. 
Huſhai in the following Chapter, Nay, but whom the Lord and his People, 
and all the men of Iſrael chaſe, his will I be, and with him will J abide: 
which could have no ſenſe in it, unleſs the People had a right of chuſing, 
and that the choice in which they generally concur'd, was eſteem'd to be 
from God. | 
But if Saul, who was made King by the whole People, and anointed 
by the command of God, might be lawtully reſiſted when he departed 
from the Law of his Inftitution ; it cannot be doubted that any other for 
the like reaſon may be reſiſted. If David, tho defign'd by God to be 
Hh King, It; 
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Cup. III. King, and anointed by the hand of the Prophet, was not King till the 
] people had choſen him, and he had made a Covenant with them; it will, 


2 L. Hiſt. 
Co 19. 


if I miſtake not, be hard to find a man who can claim a right which is 
not originally from them. And if the People of Iſrael could erect and pull 
down, inſtitute, abrogate, or transfer to other Perſons or Familys, King- 


doms more firmly eſtabliſh*d than any we know, the ſame right cannot 
be deny'd to other Nations. 


SS 2+ 1k 


The Rings of Iſrael and Judah were under a Law not 
Safely to be tranſgreſt. 


UR Author might be pardon'd if he only vented his own follys ; 
but he aggravates his crime, by imputing them to men of more 
Credit; and tho I cannot look upon Sir Walter Raleigh as a very good In- 
terpreter of Scripture, he had too much underſtanding to ſay, That if 
practice declare the greatneſs of Authority, even the beſt Rings of Iſrael and 
Judah were not ty'd to any Law, but they did whatſoever they pleas d in the 
greateſt matters; for there is no ſenſe in thoſe words. If Practice declares 
the greatneſs of Authority, even the beſt of Rings were tyd to no Lam, ſigni- 
fies nothing, for Practice cannot declare the greatneſs of Authority. Peter 
the Cruel of Caſtille, and Chriſtiern the 2d of Denmark, kill'd whom they 
pleas'd; but no man ever thought they had therefore a right to do ſo: 
and if there was a Law, all were ty'd by it, and the beſt were leſs likely 
to break it than the worſt, But if Sir Walter Raleigh's opinion, which 
he calls a conjeQture, be taken, there was ſo great a difference between the 
Kings of Iſrael and Judah, that as to their general proceedings in point of 
Power, hardly any thing can be ſaid which may rightly be apply'd to 
both ; and he there endeavours ro ſhow, that the reaſon why the ten 
Tribes did not return to the houſe of David, after the deſtruction of the 
houſes of Jeroboam and Baaſba, was, becauſe they would not endure a 
Power ſo abſolute as that which was exercis*d by the houſe of David. If 
he has therefore any where ſaid that the Kings did what they pleas'd, it 
muſt be in the ſenſe that Moſes Maimonides ſays, The Kings of Iſrael 
committed many extravagances, becauſe they were * inſolent, impious, 
and deſpiſers of the Law. But whatſoever Sir Walter Raleigh may ſay (for 
do not remember his words, and have not leiſure to ſeek whether any 


Ech are found in his Books) *tis moſt evident they did not what they 
pleas'd. The Tribes that did not ſubmit to David, nor crown him till 


they thought fit, and then made a Covenant with him, took care it might 
be obſerv'd whether he would or not. Ab/alom's Rebellion follow'd by 
almoſt all Iſrael, was a terrible check to his Will. That of Sheba, the 
Son of Bichri, was like to have bin worſe, if it had not bin ſuppreſt 
by Joab's diligence; and David often confeſt the Sons of Zygrviah were 
too hard for him. Solomon indeed, overthrowing the Law given by Moſes, 
multiplying Gold and Silver, Wives and Horſes, introducing Idolatry, 
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and lifting up his heart above his Brethren; did what he pleas d; hut Re- SCT. 2. 


hoboam paid for all: the ten Tribes revolted from him, by reaſon of the Vw 


heavy burdens laid upon them; ſtonꝰd Adoram who was ſent to levy the 
Tributes, and ſet up Jeroboam, who, as Sir Walter Raleigh ſays in 
the place before cited, had no other Title than the courteſy of the People, 
and utterly rejected the houſe of David, If practice therefore declares a 
right, the practice of the People to avenge the injurys they ſuffer'd from 
their Kings, as ſoon as they found a man fit to be their Leader, ſhews they 
had a right of doing it. | 

"Tis true, the beſt of the Kings, with Moſes, Jaſbua, and Samuel, may 
in one ſenſe be ſaid to have done what they pleas'd, becauſe they deſir'd 
to do that only which was good, But this will hardly be brought to con- 
fer a right upon all Kings: And I deny that even the Kings of Judah did 
what they pleas'd, or that it were any thing to our queſtion if they did. 


Redekiah profeſt to the great men (that is, to the Sanhedrin) that without Jerem. 38. 


them he could do nothing. When Amaziah, by his folly, had brought a 
great {laughter upon the Tribe of Jadab, they conſpir'd againſt him in 


publick Council; whereupon he fled to Lachiſb, and they purſuing him 2 kings 14 


thither, kild him, avow'd the Fact, and it was neither queſtion'd, nor 


blam'd: which examples 45 with the paraphraſe of Joſephus on Deut. antid. Jud 


17, He ſhall do nothing without the conſent of the Sanhedrin ; and if he at- 
tempt it, they ſhall hinder him. This was the Law of God, not to be ab- 
rogated by Man; a Law of Liberty directly oppoſite to the neceſſity of 
ſubmitting to the will of a man. This was a Gift beſtow'd by God upon 
his Children and People; whereas ſlavery was a great part of the Curſe 
denounc'd againſt Cham for his wickedneſs, and perpetually incumbent 
upon his Poſterity. The great Sanhedrin were conſtituted Judges, as 
Grotius ſays, molt particularly of ſuch matters as concern'd their Kings; 
and Maimonides affirms, that the Kings were judg'd by them: The diſtri- 
bution of the power to the inferior Sanhedrins, in every Tribe and City, 
with the right of calling the People together in general Aſſemblys as often 
as occaſion requir'd, were the foundations of their Liberty; and being 
added to the Law of the Kingdom preſcrib'd in the 17h of Deuteronomy, 
if they ſhould think fit to have a King, eſtabliſh'd the Freedom of that 
People upon a ſolid foundation. And tho in their fury they did in a great 
meaſure wave the benefits God had beſtow'd upon %em ; yet there was 
enough left to reſtrain the Luſts of their Kings. Ahab did not treat with 
Naboth as with a Servant, whoſe Perſon and Eſtate depended upon his 
Will; and dos not ſeem to have bin ſo tender-hearted to grieve much for 
his refuſal, if by virtue of his Royal Authority he could have taken away 
his Vineyard and his Life : But that failing, he had no other way of ac- 
compliſhing his deſign, than by the fraud of his accurſed Wife, and the 
perfidious Wretches ſhe imploy'd. And no better proof that it did fail, 
can reaſonably be requir'd, than that he was oblig*d to have recourſe to 
ſuch ſordid, odious, and dangerous Remedys : But we are furniſh*d with 
one that is more unqueſtionable ; Haſt thou bill d, and alſo taken poſſeſſion? 
Inthe place where Dogs lick d the blood of Naboth, ſhall they lick thy Blood, 
even thine, This ſhews that the Kings were not only under a Law, but 
under a Law of equality with the reſt of the People, even that of Reta- 
liation. He had rais'd his heart above his Brethren; but God brought 
him down, and made him to ſuffer what he had done; he was in al! 
reſpects wicked, but the juſtice of this ſentence conſiſted in the Law he had 
broken, which could not have bin, 4 he had bin ſubject to none. But 
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* Cap, LI, as this Retaliation was the ſum of all the Judicial Law given by Godj{to 

his People, the Sentence pronounc'd againſt Ahab in conformity to it, 

| and the execution committed to Jeha, ſhews, that the Kings were no leſs 

oblig'd to perform the Law than other men, tho they were not ſo eaſily 

puniſh'd for tranſgreſſing it as others were; and if many of them did 
eſcape, it perfectly agrees with what had bin foretold by Samuel. 


* 8 — gueaenat — n 6 * He 
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Samuel did not deſcribe to the Iſraelites the glory of a free Monarchy ; 
but the Evils the People ſhould ſuffer, that he might divert them 


from deſiring a King. 


| HO no reſtraint had bin put upon the Hebrew Kings, it could be 

| no prejudice to any other Nation. They deflected from the Law 

| of God; and rejecting him that he ſhould reign over them no longer, 

they fell into that miſery which could affect none but thoſe who enjoy the 

ſame Bleſſings, and with the ſame fury deſpiſe them. If their Kings 

had more Power than conſiſted with their welfare, they gaveit, and God 

renounces the inſtitution of * ſuch. He gave them a Law of Liberty; 

| and if they fell into the ſhame and miſery that accompanys ſlavery, it 

1 was their own work. They were not oblig'd to have any King; and 

[| could not without a crime have any but one, who muſt not raiſe his heart 

1 above the reſt of them. This was taught by Moſes And Samuel, who | 
1 ſpoke by the ſame Spirit, could not contradict him; and in telling the 
1 People what ſuch a King as they deſir'd would do when he ſhould be 
1 eſtabliſh'd, he did announce to them the miſery they would bring upon 
j themſelves, by chuſing ſuch a one as he had forbidden. This free Mo- 
1 narchy, which our Author thinks to be ſo majeſtically deſcrib'd, was 
not only diſpleaſing to the Prophet, but declar'd by God to be a rejection 
of him, and inconſiſtent with his reign over them, This might have 
bin ſufficient to divert any other people from their furious reſolution ; but 
the Prophet farther enforcing his diſſuaſion, told them, that God (who 
had in all other caſes bin their helper) would not hear them when they 
| ſhould cry to him by reaſon of their King. This is the majeſtick deſcrip- 
1 tion of that free Monarchy with which our Author is ſo much pleas'd : 
| It was diſpleaſing to the Prophet, hateful to God, an aggravation of all 
the crimes they had committed ſince they came out of Egypr, and [that 
1 which would bring (as it did) moſt certain and irreparable deſtruction 

|| upon them. | 

" But it ſeems the Regal Majeſty in that Age was in its infancy, and little 
in compariſon of that which we find deſcrib'd by Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
others in later times. He ſhall take your Sons, ſays Samuel, and ſet them 
over his Chariots, and your Daughters to make them Confectioners and 
Cooks ; but the Majeſty of the Roman Emperors was carry*d to a higher 
pitch of Glory. Ahab could not, without employing treachery and fraud, 
75 get a ſmall ſpot of ground for his mony to make a Garden of Herbs: But 
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Je have choſen Kings, but not by me; and Princes, but I know them not. Hol. 


Tiberius, 
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Tiberius, Caligula and Nero kild whom they pleas'd, and took what they Sz Or. . 
pleas?d of their Eſtates. When they had ſatiated their cruelty and ava N 
rice by the murders and confiſcations of the moſt eminent and beſt men, 
they commonly expos'd their Children to the Luſt of their Slaves. If the 
power of doing evil be glorious, the utmoſt exceſs is its er. and 
tis pity that Samuel knew no more of the effects produc'd by unreſtrain'd 
Luſt, that he might have made the deſcription yet more majeſtick : and 
as nothing can be ſuffer'd by man beyond conſtupration, torments and 
death, inſtead of ſuch trifles as he mention'd, he might have ſhew'd them 
the effects of Fury in its greateſt exaltation. 
If it begood for a Nation to live under ſuch a Power, why did not God 
of his own goodneſs inſtitute it? Did his Wiſdom and Love to his People 
fail? or if he himſelf had not ſet up the beſt Government over them, could 
he be diſpleas'd with them for asking it? Did he ſeparate that Nation 
from the reſt of Mankind, to make their condition worſe than that of 
others? Or can they be ſaid to have ſin'd and rejected God, when they 
deſirꝰd nothing but the Government, which by a perpetual Ordinance he 1 
had eſtabliſh'd over all the Nations of the World? Is not the Law of 4 
Nature a Rule which he has given to things? and the Law of man's Na- * 
ture, which is Reaſon, an emanation of the divine Wiſdom, or ſome in 
footſteps of divine Light remaining in us? Is it poſſible that this which 1 
is from God, can be contrary to his Will; and can he be offended with 
thoſe who deſire to live in a conformity to that Law ? Or could it juſtly 
be ſaid, The People had choſen that which is not good, if nothing in Go- 
vernment be good but what they choſe ? | 
But as the worſt men delight in the worſt things, and Fools are pleas'd | 
with the moſt extreme abſurditys, our Author not only gives the higheſt 
praiſes to that which bears ſo many marks of God's hatred ; but after hav- 
ing ſaid that Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and Moſes were Kings, he tel}s us; 
The Iſraelites beg*d a King of Samuel; which had bin impertinent, if the 
Magiſtrats inſtituted by the Law were Kings: and tho it might be a folly 
in them to ask what they had already, it could be no ſin to deſire that 
which they enjoy'd by the Ordinance of God. If they were not Kings, 
it follows that the only Government ſet up by God amongſt men wanted 
the principal part, even the Head and Foundation, from whence all the 
other parts have their action and being; that is, God's Law is againſt 
God's Law, and deſtroys it ſelf, 
But if God did neither by a general and perpetual Ordinance eſtabliſh 
over all Nat ions the Monarchy-which Samuel deſcribes, nor preſcribe it to 
his own People by a particular Command, it was purely the Peoples Crea- 
ture, the produCtion of their own fancy, conceiv'd in wickedneſs, and 
brought forth in iniquity, an Idol fer up by themſelves to their own de- 
ſtruction, in imitation of their accurſed Neighbours ; and their Reward 
was no better than the conceſſion of an impious Petition, which is one of 
God's heavieſt Judgments. Samael's words are acknowledg'd by all 
Interpreters, who were not malicious or mad, to be a diſſuaſion from 
their wicked purpoſe ; not a deſcription of what a King might juſtly do 
by virtue of his Office, but what thoſe who ſhould be ſet up againſt God 
and his Law would do when they came to have the power in their hands : 
AndI leave ſuch as have the underſtandings of men, and are not aban- 
don'd by God, to judg what influence this ought to have upon other Na- 


tions, either as to obligation or imitation, 
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S ECT. IV. 


No People can be obligd to (ſuffer from their Kings 
what they have not a right to do, 


UR Author's next work is to tell us, That "oy" of Samuel 
was to teach the People a dutifal obedience to their Ring, even in the 
things that they think miſchievous or inconvenient : For by telling them what 
the Ring would do, he indeed inſtrutts them what a Subject muſt ſuffer : Tet 
not ſo that it is right for Inge to do injury, but it # right for them to go 
unpuniſh'd by the People if they do it; ſo that in this point it is all one whether 

Samuel deſcribe a Ring or a Tyrant, This is hard, but the Concluſion is 

grounded upon nothing. There is no relation between a Prediction that 
a thing ſhall be attempted or done to me, and a Precept that I ſhall not 
defend my ſelf, or puniſh the perſon that attempts or dos it. If a Prophet 
ſhould ſay that a Thief lay in the way to kill me, it might reaſonably 
perſuade me not to go, or to goin ſuch a manner as to be able to defend 
my ſelf ; but can no way oblige me to ſubmit to the violence that ſhall be 
offer d, or my Friends and Children not to avenge my death if I fall: 

much leſs can other men be depriv'd of the natural right of defending 

themſelves, by my imprudence or obſtinacy in not taking the warning 
given, whereby I might have preſerv'd my life. For every man has a 
right of reſiſting ſome way or other that which ought not to be done to 
him ; and tho human Laws do not in all caſes make men Judges and A- 
vengefs of the Injurys ofter*d to them, I think there is none that dos not 
juſtify the man who kills another that offers violence to him, if it appears that 

the way preſcrib'd by the Law for the preſervation of the Innocent cannot 

be taken. This is not only true in the caſe of outrageous attempts to aſſaſſi- 
nate or rob on the high way, but in divers others of leſs moment. I knew 

a man who being appointed to keep his Maſter's Park, kill'd three men in 
one night that came to deſtroy his Deer; and putting himſelf into the 
hands of the Magiſtrate, and confeſſing the Fact both in matter and 
manner, he was at the publick Aſſizes not only acquitted, but commended 

tor having done his duty; and this in a time when *tis well known Juſtice 
was ſeverely adminiſter'd, and little favor expected by him or his Ma- 
ſter. Nay, all Laws muſt fall, human Societys that ſubſiſt by them 
be diſſolv'd, and all innocent perſons be expos'd to the violence of the 
moſt wicked, it men might not juſtly defend themſelves againſt injuſtice 
by their own natural right, when the ways preſcrib'd by publick Autho- 
rity cannot be taken. 

Our Author may perhaps ſay, this is true in all except the King: And 
deſire to know why, if it be true in all except the King, it ſhould not 
be true in relation to him? Is it poſſible that he who is inſtituted for the 
obtaining of Juſtice, ſhould claim the liberty of doing Injuſtice as a Privi- 
lege? Were it not better for a people to be without Law, than that a 
Power ſhould be eſtabliſh'd by Law to commit all manner of violen- 
ces with impunity ? Did not David reſiſt thoſe of Saul! Did he 
not make himſelf head of the Tribe of Jadah, when they revolted 
zgainſt his Son, and afterwards of the ten Tribes that rejected his Poſte- 
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rity ? Did not the 1/ae/ites ſtone Adoram who collected the Taxes, revolt SzcT. 4. 


from the Houſe of David, ſet up Jeroboam; and did not the Prophet ſay w N= 
it was from the Lord ? If it was from theLord, was it not good? If it 


was good then, is it not ſo forever ? Did good proceed from one root then, 

and from another now? If God had aveng'd the Blood of Vaboth by fire 

from Heaven, and deſtroy'd the Houſe of Ahab, as he did the two Cap- 

tainsand their men who were ſent to apprehend Elijah, it might be ſaid, 

he reſerv'd that vengeance to himſelf ; but he did it by the Sword of Jeha 

and the Army (which was the People who had ſet him up) for an Ex- 

ample to others. 

| But *tis good to examin what this datiful Obedience is that our Author 

| mentions, Men uſually owe no more than they receive. Tis hard to 

: know what the 1/raelites ow'd to Saul, David, Jeroboam, Ahab, or any 

| other King, whether good or bad, till they were made Kings: And the 

Actof the People by which ſo great a dignity was confer'd, ſeems to 
have laid a duty upon them, who did receive more than they had togive : 

ſo that ſomething muſt be due from them, unleſs it were releas'd by vir- 

| tue of a Covenant or Promiſe made; and none could accrue to them from - 
the people afterwards, unleſs from the merit of the perſon in rightly exe- 
cuting his Office. If a Covenant or Promiſe be pretended, the nature 
and extent of the Obligation can only be known by the contents expreſt, or 
the true intention of it. If there be a general form of Covenant ſet and 
agreed upon, to which all Nations muſt ſubmit, it were good to know 
where it may be found, and by whoſe Authority it is eſtabliſh'd, and 
then we may examin the ſenſe of it. If no ſuch do appear, we may ra- 
tionally look upon thoſe to be Impoſtors, who ſhould go about from 
thence to derive aright: And as that which dos not appear, is as if it 
were not, we may juſtly conclude there is no other, or none that can 
have any effect, bur ſuch as have bin made by particular Nations with 
their Princes ; which can be of no force or obligation to others, nor to | 1 
themſelves, any farther than according to the true intention of thoſe that 1 
made them. There is no ſuch thing therefore as a dutiful obedience, or | 
duty of being obedient, incumbent upon all Nations by virtue of any Co- 
venant ; nor upon any particular Nation, unleſs it be expreſt by a Cove- 

- nant : and whoever pretends to a right of taking our Sons and Daugh- 
ters, Lands or Goods, or to go unpuniſh'd if he do, muſt ſhow that theſe 
things are expreſt or intended by the Covenant. 

Bur tho Nations for the moſt part owe nothing to Kings till they are 
Kings, and that it can hardly be conceiv'd, that any people did ever owe 
ſo much to a man, as might not be ſully repaid by the honor and advan- 
tages of ſuch an advancement ; yet 'tis poſſible that when they are made 
Kings, they may by their good Government lay ſuch Obligations upon 
their Subjects, as ought to be recompens'd by obedience and ſervice. 
There is no mortal Creature that deſerves ſo well from mankind, as a 
wiſe, valiant, diligent and juſt King, who as a Father cheriſhes his 
People ; as a Shepherd feeds, defends, and is ready to Jay down his life 
for his flock ; who is a terror to evil doers, anda praiſe to thoſe that do 
well. This is a glorious Prerogative, and he who has it is happy. But 
before this can be adjudg'd to belong to all, it muſt be prov'd that all 
have the Vertues that deſerve it; and he that exacts the dutiful Obedi- 
ence that ariſes from them, muſt prove that they are in him. He that 
dos this, need not plead for impunity when he dos injurys; for if he do 
them, he is not the man we ſpeak of: Not being ſo, he can have no title 

to 
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III. . : 
cn as is already prov'd, God has neither eftabliſh'd Kings over all Nations 
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to the duty by human Inſtitution or Covenant; nor by divine Law, ſince, 
by Precept, nor recommended them by Example. in ſetting them over 
his own People. He has not therefore done it at all; there is no ſuch 
thing in nature; and Nations can owe nothing to Kings merely as Kings, 
but what they owe by the Contract made with them. 

As theſe Contracts are made voluntarily, without any previous obli- 
gation, tis evident that men make them in conſideration of their own 
good, and they can be of force no longer, than he with whom they are 
made perform his part in procuring it ; and that if he turn the power 
which was given to him for the publick good, to the publick inconveni- 


ence and damage, he muſt neceſfarily loſe the benefit he was to receive 


by it. The word think is fooliſhly and affectedly put in by our Author; 
for thoſe matters are very often ſo evident, that even the weakeſt know 
them. No great ſagacity is requir'd to underſtand that leud, ſlothful, 
ignorant, falſe, unjuſt, covetous and cruel Princes bring inconveniences 
and miſchiefs upon Nations; and many of them are ſo evidently guilty 
of ſome or all theſe Vices, that no man can be miſtaken in imputing 
them; and the utmoſt Calamitys may rationally be expected from them, 
unleſs a Remedy be apply d. | 

But, ſays he, Samuel by telling them what the Ring would do, inſtructs 
them what the Subjects muſt Jaffer, and that *tis right he ſhould go unpuniſhd. 
But, by his favor, Samuel ſays no ſuch thing; neither is it to be conclud- 
ed, that becauſe a King will do wickedly, he muſt be ſuffer'd, any more 
than a private man, who ſhould take the ſame Reſolution. But he told 
them, that when they ſhould cry to the Lord by reaſon of their Ring, he 
would not hear them, This was as much as to ſay, their ruin was una- 
voidable ; and that, having put the power into the hands of thoſe, who 
inſtead of protecting would oppreſs them; and thereby having provok'd 
God againſt them, ſo as he would not hearken to their cries, they could 
have no relief. But this was no ſecurity to the Authors of their Calamity. 
The Houſes of Jeroboam, Baaſba and Omri, eſcap'd not unpuniſh'd, tho 
the People did not thereby recover their Liberty. The Kings had intro- 
duc'd a Corruption that was inconſiſtent with it. But they who could 
not ſettle upon a right Foundation to prevent future miſchiefs, could a- 
venge ſuch as they had ſuffer'd, upon the heads of thoſe who had caus'd 
em, and frequently did it moſt ſeverely. The like befel the Romans, when 
by the violence of Tyranny all good Order was overthrown, good Diſci- 
plin extinguiſh'd, and the People corrupted. III Princes could be cut in 
pieces, and miſchiets might be reveng'd, tho not prevented. But *tis not 
ſo every where, nor at all times; and nothing is more irrational, than 
from one or a few Examples to conclude a general neceſſity of future E- 
vents. They alter according to Circumſtances : and as ſome Nations by 
deſtroying Tyrants could not deſtroy Tyranny ; others in removing the 
Tyrant, have cut up Tyranny by the roots. This variety has bin ſeen 
in the ſame Nation at different times: The Romans recover'd their Liber- 
ty by expelling Tarqaiz ; but remain'd Slaves notwithſtanding the ſlaugh- 
ter of Ceſar, Whilſt the Body of the People was uncorrupted, they 
cur'd the Evil wrought by the Perſon, in taking him away. It was no 
hard matter to take the Regal Power that by one man had bin enjoy*d for 
life, and to place it in the hands of two annual Magiſtrats, whilſt the 
Nobility and People were, according to the condition of that Age, ſtrong 


and ready to maintain it, But when the miſchief had taken deeper root ; 


when 
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- when the beſt part of the people had periſh'd in the Civil Wars; when Sec. 7. 
all their eminent men had fallen in battel, or by the Profcriptions; = 
when their Diſciplin was loſt, and Vertue aboliſh'd, the poor remains of 

the diſtreſt people were brought under the power of a mercenary Soldie- 

ry, and found no relief. When they kilPd one Tyrant, they often made 

room for a worſe : It avail'd them nothing to cut off a rotten Branch, 

whilſt the accurſed Root remain'd, and ſent forth new Sprouts of the 

ſame nature to their deſtruction, Other generous Nations have bin ſub- 

du'd beyond a poſſibility of recovery; and thoſe that are naturally baſe, 

ſlide into the like miſery without the impulſeof an exterior Power. They 

are Slaves by nature, and have neither the underſtanding nor courage 

that is requir'd for the conſtitucion and management of a Government 

within themſelves. They can no more ſubſiſt without a Maſter, than a 

flock without a Shepherd. They have no comprehenſion of Liberty, 

and can neither defire the good they do not know, nor enjoy it if it were 
beſtow'd upon them. They bear all burdens ; and whatever they ſuffer, 

they have no other remedy or refuge, than in the mercy of their Lord, 

But ſuch Nations as are naturally ſtrong, ſtout, and of good underſtanding, 

whoſe vigor remains unbroken, manners uncorrupted, reputation unble. 
miſh'd, and increaſing in numbers; who neither want men to make up 

ſuch Armys as may defend 'em againſt foreign or domeſtick Enemys, 

nor Leaders to head them, do ordinarily ſet limits to their patience. They 
know how to preſerve their Liberty, or to vindicate the violation of it ; 

and the more patient they have bin, the more inflexible they are when 

they reſolve to be ſo no longer. "Thoſe who are ſo fooliſh to put them 

upon ſuch courſes, do to their coſt find there is a difference between Lions 

and Aſſes ; and he is a fool who knows not that * Swords were given to 

men, that none might be Slaves, but ſuch as know not how to uſe them. 


* Ignoratq; datos ne quiſquam ſerviat enſes. Lucan. 


The Miſchieſs ſuſſer d from wicked Rings are ſuch as render it both 
reaſonable and juſt for all Nations that ha ve Vertue and Power, to il 
exert both in repelling them. 1 

| 
F our Author deſerve credit, we need, not examin whether Nations | 


have a right of reſiſting, or a reaſonable hope of ſucceeding in their l 
endeavours to prevent or avenge the Miſchiefs that are fear'd or ſuffer'd, j 
for *tis not worth their pains. The Inconveniences, ſays he, and Miſerys | 
which are recton d up by Samuel, as belonging to Kzngly Government, were | 
not intolerable, but ſuch as have bin and ſtill are born by the Subjects free | 
conſent from their Princes. Nay at this day, and in this Land, many Tenants 
by their Tenures are tyd unto the ſame ſubjettion, even unto ſubordinate and 
inferior Lords. He is an excellent Advocate for Kingly Government, that 
accounts Inconveniences and Miſerys to be ſome of the eſſentials of it; 
which others eſteem to be only incidents. Tho many Princes are violent 
and wicked, yet ſome have bin gentle and juſt : tho many have brought 
mifery upon Nations, ſome have bin beneficial to them: and they 


who are eſteem'd moſt ſevere againſt Monarchy, think the evils often 
Ii ſuffer'd 
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ſuffer'd under that form of Government proceed from the Corruption of it, 
or deviation from the principle of its inſtitution ; and that they are rather 
to be imputed to the vices of the Perſon, than to the thing it ſelf: but if 
our Author ſpeak truth, it is univerſally and eternally naught, inconve- 
nience and miſery belong to it. | 

He thinks to mend this by ſaying, they are not intolerable : but what 
is intolerable, if Inconveniences and Miſerys be not ? For what end can 
he think Governments to have bin eſtabliſh*d, unleſs to prevent or re- 
move Inconveniences and Miſerys ? or how can that be calPd a Govern- 
ment which dos not only permit, but cauſe them? What can incline 
Nations to ſet up Governments? Is it that they may ſuffer Inconveniences, 
and be-brought to miſery ? or if it be to enjoy happineſs, how can that 
ſubſiſt under a Government, which not by accident, deflection or cor- 
ruption, but by a neceſſity inherent in it ſelf, cauſes Inconveniences and 
Miſerys ? If it be pretended that no human Conſtitution can be altoge- 
ther free from Inconveniences ; I anſwer, that the beſt may to ſome degree 
fall into them, becauſe they may be corrupted : but evil and miſery can 
properly belong to none that is not evil in its own nature. If Samuel de- 
ſerve credit, or may be thought to have ſpoken ſenſe, he could not have 
enumerated the evils which he foreſa the People ſhould ſuffer from their 
Kings, nor ſay that they ſhould cry to the Lord by reaſon of them, unleſs 
they were in themſelves grievous, and in compariſon greater than what 
they had ſufferꝰd or known; ſince that would not have diverted them 
from their intention, but rather have confirm'd em in it. And ] leave it 
to our Author to ſhow, why any People ſhould for the pleaſure of one or 
a few men, ere& or ſuffer that Government which brings more of eyil 


with it than any other. | 
Moreover, there is a great difference between that which Nations 


ſometimes ſuffer under Kings, and that which they willingly ſuffer ; moſt 
eſpecially if our Author's Maxim be receiv'd, That all Laws are the 
Mandates of Kings, and the Subjects Libertys and Privileges no more 
than their gracious Concefſions ; for how patient ſoever they are under 
the Evils they ſuffer, it might reaſonably be believ*d they are ſo becauſe 
they know not how. to help it : And this 15 certainly the cafe of too many 
places that are known to us. Whoever doubts of this, it he will not 
put himſelf to the trouble of going to Turh or Morocco, let him paſs only 
into Normandy, and ask the naked, bare-footed and half. ſtarv'd people 
whether they are willing to ſuffer the Miſerys under which they groan; 
and whether the magnificence of Verſailles, and the pomp of their haugh- 
ty Maſter, do any way alleviate their Calamitys. If this alſo be a mat- 
ter of too much pains, the Wretches that come hither every day will in- 
form him, that it is not by their own conſent they are depriv'd of all 
Honors and Offices in the Commonwealth, even of thoſe, which by a 
corrupt Cuſtom that had gain'd the force of a Law, they had dearly 
bought ; prohibited to exerciſe any trade ; expos'd to the utmoſt effects 
of fraud and violence, if they refuſe to adore their Maſter's Idols. They 
will tell him, that *tis not willingly they leave their Lands and Eſtates 
to ſeek a ſhelter in the moſt remote parts of the World; but becauſe 
they are under a force which they are not able to reſiſt; and becauſe one 
part of the Nation, which is enrich'd with the Spoils of the other, have 
fooliſhly contributed to lay a Yoke upon them which they cannot break. 
To what he ſays concerning Tenures, I anſwer ; No man in England 
ows any ſervice to his Lord, unleſs by virtue of a Contract made by him- 
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ſelf or his Predeceſſors, under which he holds the Land granted to him on Szct. 5. 


that condition by the Proprietor. There may be ſomething of hardſhip, SW 


but nothing of "injuſtice. Tis a voluntary act in the beginning and con- 
tinuance ; and all men know that what is done to one who is willing 
* is no injury. He who did not like the Conditions, was not oblig'd to 
take the Land; and he might leave it, if afterwards he came to: diſlike 
them. If any man ſay, the like may be done by any one in the King- 
dom, I anſwer, That it is not always true; the Proteſtants now in 
France cannot without extreme hazard go out of that Country, tho the 
are contented to loſe their Eftates. *Tis accounted a Crime, for whic 
they are condemn'd perpetually to the Gallys, and ſuch as are aiding to 
them to grievous Fines. But before this be acknowledg'd to have any 
ſimilitude or relation to ourdiſcourſeconcerning Kings, it muſt be prov'q, 
that the preſent King, or thoſe under whom he claims, is or were Pro. 
prietors of all the Lands in Eagland, and granted the ſeveral parcels under 
the condition of ſuffering patiently ſuch Inconveniences and Miſerys as 
areabove-mention'd : or that they who did confer the Crown upon any 
of them, did alſo give a Propriety in the Land; which I do not find in 
any of the fifteen or ſixteen Titles that have bin ſince the coming ia of the 
Normans : and if it was not done to the firſt of every one, it cannot ac- 
crue to the others, unleſs by ſome new act to the ſame purpoſe, which 
will not eaſily be produc'd. 117126 8.9. fon. 

It will be no leſs difficult to prove that any thing unworthy of Freemen 
is by any Tenures impos'd in England, unleſs it be the offering up of the 
Wives and Daughters of Tenants to the Luſt of Abbots and Monks; and 


they are ſo far from being willingly ſuffer'd, that ſince the Dens and Nur- 


ſerys of thoſe Beaſts were aboliſh*d, no man that ſucceeds them has had 
impudence ſufficient to exact the performance: and tho the letter of the 
Law may favor them, the turpitude of the thing has extinguiſh'd the 
uſage. | 

Fur even the Kings of 1/rae/ and Judah, who brought upon the Peo- 
ple thoſe evils that had bin foretold by Samuel, did not think they had a 
right to the Powers they exercis'd, If the Law had given a right to 
Ahab to take the beſt of their Vineyards, he might without ceremony 
have taken that of Naboth, and by the majeſtick power of an abſolute 
Monarch, havechaſtis'd the churliſh Clown, who retus'd to fell or change 
it for another: but for want of it, he was oblig'd to take a very different 
courſe. If the lives of Subjects had in the like manner depended on 
the will of Kings, David might without ſcruple have kill'd Ur:ah, rather 
than to place him in the front of the Army that he might fall by his own 
courage. The malice and 'treachery of ſuch Proceedings argues a defect 
of power; and he that acts in ſuch an oblique manner, ſhews that his 
actions are not warranted by the Law which is boldly executed in the face 
of the Sun. This ſhews the interpretation put upon the words, Againſt 
thee only have ] ſinn'd, by Court flatterers, to be falſe. For if he had 
not ſinn'd againſt Bathſheba whom he corrupted, Uriah whom he caus'd 
to be kilPd, the People that he ſcandaliz'd, and the Law which he vio- 
lated, he had never endeavour'd to cover his guilt by ſo vile a fraud. And 
as he did not thereby fly the ſight of God, but of men, tis evident that 
in that action he fear'd men more than God. 


* can 


* Volenti non fit injuria. 
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Cua pH. If by the Examples of Iſratl and Judah, We may judg whether the 
A laccnveniences and Miſerys brought upon Nations by thei Kings be to- 


1 King. 14 
2 King. 21. 
2 King. 20. 


lerable or intolerable; it will be enough to conſider the madneſs of Saus 
cruelty towards his Subjects, and the ſlaughter brought upon them by the 
hand of the Philiſtins on Moum Gubos, where he fell with the flower of 
all Henel z the Cwil Wars that happen'd in the time of David, and the 
Plague brought upon the People hy his wickedneſs; the heavy burdens 
laid upon them b Solomon, and; the Idolatry favor'd by him; the Wret - 
ched tolly of Rriaboum, and the defection of the ten Tribes caus'd by it; 
the Idolatry eſtabliſh'd by Jeraboum and the Kings of Iſruel, with that 
of many of thoſt of Judah alſo; the frequent Wars and unheard of 
Slaughrers enſuing thereupon between the Tribes; the daily devaſtations 
of the Country by all ſorts of Strangers; the murders of the Prophets; 
the abolition of God's Wotſhip; the deſolation of Townsand Provinces; 
the diſperſion of the ten Tribes rd away into unknown Countrys ; 


and in the end the abolition bf both Kingdoms, with the captivity of 


the Tribe of Judah, and the utter deſtruction of the City. It cannot be 
ſaid that theſe things were ſuffer d under Kings, and not from or by them; 
for the deſolation of the Citys, People and Country, is in many places of 
Scripture imputed to the Kings that taught 1/7ae/ to ſin, as appears b. 
what was denounc'd againſt Jeroboam, ws Abaz, Manaſſeh, Zeadekiah, 
and others. Nay, the Captivity of Babylon with the evils enſuing, were 
firſt announc'd to Hezekiah for his vanity; and Fofrah by the like, brought 
a great ſlaughter upon himſelf and people. But if miſchiefs fell upon the 
People by the frailty of theſe, Who after David were the beſt, nothing 
ſurely leis than the utmoſt of all Miſerys could be expected from ſuch as 
were ſet to do evil, and to małe the Nation like to themſelves, in which 
they met with too great ſucceſs. 

If it be pretended that God's People living under an extraordinary Diſ- 
penſation can be no example to us, I deſire other Hiſtorys may be 
examin'd; for I confeſs I know no Nation ſo great, happy and proſpe- 
rous, nor any Power ſo well eſtabliſh'd, that two or three ill Kings im- 
mediatly ſucceeding each other, have not bin able to deſtroy and bring to 
fuch a condition, that it appear'd the Nations muft periſh, unleſs the 
Senats, Diets, and other Aſſemblys of State had put a ſtop to the miſchief, 
by reſtraining or depoſing them. And tho this might be prov'd by innu- 
merable Teſtimonys, I ſhall we ſay, that the Roman Empire periſh'd 
by 'the vices, corruption, and baſenefs of their Princes : the noble King- 
dom of the Gorhs in Spain was overthrown by the Tyranny of Witza 
and Rodrigo: the preſent ſtate of Spain now languiſhes and threatens ruin 
from the fame cauſes : France was brought to the laſt degree of miſery 
and weakneſs by the degenerate races of Pharamond and Charles; to which 
may be added thoſe of our own Country, which are fo well known that 
I need not mention them. 
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Tis not good for ſuch-Nations as will have Rings, to ſuffer them to 
be glorious, powerful; or abounding in Riches. 


UR Author having hitherto ſpoken of all Nations, as born under 
a neceſſity of being ſubject to Abſolute Monarchy, which he 
pretends to have bin ſet up by the univerſal and indiſpenſible Law of God 
and Nature, now ſeems to leave to their - diſcretion, whether they will 
have a King or not; but ſays, that thoſe who will have a Ring, are bound 
to allow him Royal. Maintenance, by providing Revenues for the Crows ; 
ſince it is for the Honor, Profit and Safety of the People, to have their Ning 
gloriaus, powerful, and abounding in Riches. If there be any thing of 
ſenſe in this Clauſe, there ts nothing of truth in the foundation or principle 
of his whole Book. For as the right and being of a Father is natural or 
inherent, and no ways depending upon the will of the Child; that of a 
King is ſo alſo, if he be, and ouglit to enjoy the Rights belonging to the 
Father of the People: And 'tis not leſs ridiculous to ſay, thoſe who will 
have a Ring, than it would be to ſay, he that will have 4 Father; for every 
one muſt have one whether he will or not. But if the King be a Father, 
as our Author from thence infers, that all Laws are from him, none can 
be impos'd upon him; and whatfoever the Subject enjoys is by his con- 
ceſſions; *tis abſurd to ſpeak of an Obligation lying upon the people to 
allow him Royal maintenance, by providing Revenues, fince he has all 
in himſelf, and they have nothing that is not from him, and depending 
upon his Will. For this reaſon a worthy Gentleman of the Houſe ot 
Commons in the year 1640. deſir'd that the buſineſs of the Judges, who 
in the Star-Chamber had given for their-Opinion concerning Shipmony, 
That in caſes of Neceſſity the Ring might provide it by his own Authority, and 
that he was Juag of that Neceſſity, might be firſt examin'd, that they might 
know whether they had any thing ro give, before they ſhould ſpeak of 
giving. And as tis certain, that if the Sentence of thoſe perjur*d Wret- 
ches had ſtood, the Subjects of England by conſequence would have bin 
ſound to have nothing to give; tis no leſs ſure, that if our Author's prin- 
ciple concerning the Paternal and Abſolute Power of Kings be true, it 
will by a more.compendious way appear, that it 15 not left to the choice 
of any Nation, whether they will have a King or not; for they muſt 
have him, and can have nothing to allow ham, but muſt receive all from 
him. 
But if thoſe only who will have a Ning, are bound to have one, and to 
allow this Royal maintenance, ſuch as will not have a King, are by one and 
the ſame act deliver'd from the neceſſity of having one, and from provid- 
ing Maintenance for him: which utterly overthrows the magnificent Fa- 
brick of Paternal Monarchy; and the Kings who were lately repreſented 
by our Author, plac'd on the Throne by God and Nature, and endow'd 
with an abſolute Power over all, appear to be purely the Creatures of the 
People, and to have nothing but what is recety'd from them. 
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From hence it may be rationally inſer'd, that * he who makes a thing 


to be,- makes it to be only What he pleaſes. This muſt hold in relation 


to Kings as well as other Magiſtrats; and as they who made Conſuls, 
Dictators, and Military Tribuns, gave them only ſuch Power, and for 
ſuch a time as beſt pleas'd themſelves, *cis impoſſible they ſhould not have 
the ſame right in relation to Kings, in making them what they pleaſe, 
as well as not to make them anlefs they pleaſe; except there be a Charm 
belonging to the Name, or the Letters that compoſe it; which cannot be- 
long to all Nations, for they are different in every one according to the 


ſeveral Languages. 


But, ſays our Author, tis for the Honor, Profit, and Safety of the Peo- 
ple that the Ring ſbould be glorious, powerful, and abounding in Riches. 
There is therefore no obligation upon them, and they are to judg whether 
it beſo or not. The Scripture ſays plainly the contrary : He ſhall not mul. 
1iply Silver and Gold, Wives and Horſes; he ſhall not lift up his Heart above 
his: Brethren, He ſhall not therefore be glorious, bell or abounding 
in Riches. Reaſon and Experience teach us the ſame thing: If thoſe 
Nations that have bin proud, luxurious and vicious, have defir'd by Pomp 
and Riches to foment the Vices of their Princes, thereby to cheriſh their 
own; ſuch as have excel'd in Vertue and good Diſciplin have abhor'd it, 
and except the immediate exerciſe of their Office, have kept their ſupreme 
Magiſtrats to a manner of living little different from that of private men : 
and it had bin impoſſible to maintain that frugality, in which the integri- 
oy of their manners did chiefly conſiſt, if they had ſet up an Example 

realy contrary to it, in him who was to be an Example to others; or to 
provide for their own ſafety, if they had overthrown that integrity ot 
manners by which it could only be obtain'd and preſerv'd. There is a 
neceſſity incumbent upon every Nation that lives in the like Principle, 
to put a ſtop to the entrance of thoſe Vices that ariſe from the ſuperfluity 
of Riches, by keeping their Kings in that honeſt Poverty, which is the 
Mother and Nurſe of Modeſty, Sobriety, and all manner of Vertue : 
And no man can deny this to be well done, unleſs he will affirm that 


Pride, Luxury and Vice is more profitable to a Nation than the Vertues 
thatare upheld by frugality. 


There 1s another reaſon of no leſs importance to thoſe Nations, who 
tho they think fit to have Kings, yet deſire to preſerve their Liberty, 
which obliges them to ſet limits to the Glory, Power and Riches of their 
Kings; and that is, 'T hat they can no otherwiſe be kept within the Rules 
of the Law. Men are naturally propenſe tocorruption ; and if he whoſe 
Will and Intereſt it is to corrupt them, be furniſh'd with the means, he 
will never fail to do it. Power, Honors, Riches, and the Pleaſures that 
attend them, are the baits by which men are drawn to prefer a perſonal 


Intereſt before the publick Good ; and the number of thoſe who cover 


them is ſo great, that he who abounds in them will be able to gain fo 
many to his ſervice as ſhall be ſufficient to ſubdue the reſt. Tis hard 
to find a Tyranny in the world that has not bin introduc'd this way: for 
no man by his own ſtrength could ever ſubdue a multitude ; none could 
ever bring many to be ſubſervient to his ill deſigns, but by the rewards they 
receivꝰd or hop'd. By this means Ceſar accompliſh'd his work, and over- 
threw the Liberty of his Country, and with it all that was then good 
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in the world. They who were corrupted in their minds, deſir'd to put Sec. 6. 
'l all the Power and Riches into his hands, that he might diſtribute them to LF V 
x ſuch as ſerv'd him. And he who was nothing leſs than covetous in his 

own nature, defir'd Riches, that he might gain Followers; and by the 

plunder of Gaul he corrupted thoſe that betray d Rome to him. And tho 

I do not delight to ſpeak of the Affairs of our own time, I deſire thoſe 

who know the preſent State of France to tell me, whether it were poſſible 

for the King to keep that Nation under ſervitude, if a vaſt Revenue did 

not enable him to gain ſo many to his particular ſervice as are ſufficient to 

keep the reſt in ſubjection: and if this be not enough, let them conſider 

whether all the dangers that now threaten us at home, do not proceed 

from the madneſs of thoſe who gave ſuch a Revenue, as is utterly un- 

proportionable to the Riches of the Nation, unſutable to the modeſt be- ll 

haviour expected from our Kings, and which in time will render Parlia- 

ments unneceſſary to them. 

On the other hand, the poverty and ſimplicity of the Spartan Kings 
was no leſs ſafe and profitable to the People than truly glorious to them. 
Ageſilaus deny'd that Artaxerxes was greater than he, unleſs he were 
more temperate or more valiant ; and he made good his words ſo well, 
that without any other aſſiſtance than what his Wiſdom and Valor af- Ii 
forded, he ſtruck ſuch a terror into that great, rich, powerful and abſo- if 
lute Monarch, that he did not think himſelf ſafe in Babylon or Echatane, | 
till the poor Spartan was, by a Captain of as great valor, and greater | 
poverty, oblig'd to return from Aſia to the defence of his own Country. — 
This was not peculiar to the ſevere Laconic Diſciplin. When the Roman 1 
Kings were expel'd, a tew Carts were prepar'd to tranſport their goods: lj 
and their Lands, which were conſecrated to Mars, and now go under the * 
name of Campus Martius, hardly contain ten Acres of ground. Nay the 
Kings of Iſrael, who led ſuch vaſt Armys into the field (that is, were 
follow*d by all the people who were able to bear Arms) ſeem to have poſ- 
ſeſt little. Ahab, one of the moſt powerful, was ſo fond of Naboth's 
Vineyard (which being the Inheritance of his Fathers, according to their 
equal diviſion of Lands, could not be above two Acres) that he grew [| 
ſick when it was refus'd. | 1 

But if an allowance is to be made to every King, it muſt be either ac- | 
cording to a univerſal Rule or Standard, or muſt depend upon the 
Judgment of Nations. If the firſt, they who have it, may do well to it 
produce it; if the other, every Nation proceeding according to the fi 
meaſure of their own diſcretion, 1s free from blame. 1 

It may alſo be worth obſervation, whether the Revenue given to a 
King be in ſuch manner committed to his care, that he is oblig'd to em- 
ploy it for the publick Service without the power of Alienation ; or whe- } 
ther it be granted as a Propriety, to be ſpent as he thinks fit. When ſome N 
of the antient Jews and Chriſtians ſcrupled the paiment of Tribute to 
the Emperors, the reaſons alledg'd to perſuade them to a compliance, 
ſeem to be grounded upon a ſuppoſition of the firſt : for, ſaid they, the 
defence of the State lies upon them, which cannot be perform'd without 
Armys and Gariſons; theſe cannot be maintain'd without pay, nor mony 
rais'd to pay them without Tributes and Cuſtoms. This carrys a face of 
reaſon with it, eſpecially in thoſe Countrys which are perpetually or fre- 
quently ſubject to Invaſions ; but this will not content our Author. He 
{peaks of employing the revenue in keeping the Kings Houſe, and looks 
upon it as a propriety to be ſpent as he thinks convenient : which is no leſs 
| than 
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Chr. III. than to caſt it into a Pit, of which no man ever knew the bottom. That 
LV which is given one day, is ſquander'd away the next: The people are 


always oppreſt with Impoſitions, to foment the Vices of the Court: 
Theſe daily increaſing, they grow inſatiable, and the miſerable Nations 
are compel'd to hard Labor, in order to ſatiate thoſe Luſts that tend to 
their own ruin. | | 

It may be confider*d that the vertuous * Pagans, by the light of Na- 
ture, diſcover'd the truth of this. Poverty grew odious in Rome, when 
great men by deſiring Riches puta value upon them, and introduc'd that 
pomp and luxury which could not be born by men of ſmall Fortunes. 
+ From thence all furys and miſchiefs ſeem'd to break looſe : The baſe, 
ſlaviſh, and ſo often ſubdu'd 4fis, by the baſeſt of men reveng'd the de- 
feats they had receiv'd from the braveſt ; and by infuſing into them a de- 
light in pomp and luxury, in a ſhort time render'd the ſtrongeſt and brav- 
eſt of Nations the weakeſt and baſeſt. I wiſh our own experience did 
not too plainly manifeſt, that theſe Evils were never more prevalent than 
in our days, hen the luxury, majeſtick pomp, and abſolute power of a 
neighbouring King mult be e- by an abundance of Riches torn 
out of the bowels of his Subjects, which renders them in the beſt Coun- 
try of the World, and at a time when the Crown moſt flouriſhes, the 
pooreſt and moſt miſerable of all the Nations under the Sun. We too 
well know who are moſt apt to learn from them, and by what means and 
ſteps they endeavour to lead us into the like miſery. But the Bird is ſafe 
when the Snare is diſcover'd; and if we are not abandon'd by God to de- 
ſtruction, we ſhall never be — to conſent to the ſettling of that 
Pomp, which is againſt the ice of all vertuous people, and has 


brought all the Nations that have bin taken with it into the ruin that is 
intended for us. 


CRT 3 TH 


I hen the Iſraelites ask'd for ſuch a King as the Nations about them 
had, they ad for a Tyrant, tho they did not call bim fo. 


OW that Saul was no Tyrant, ſays our Author, note, that the people 

ask*d a Ring as all Nations had: God anſwers, and bids Samuel to 
hear the voice of the People in all things which they ſpake, and appoint them 4 
Ring. They did not as a Tyrant ; ang to give them a Tyrant when they 
ask'd Ming, had not hin to hear their voice in all things, but rather when 
they ask'd an Egg to have given them a Scorpion; unleſs we will ſay that all 
Nations had Tyrants, But before he drew ſuch a Conclufion, he ſhould 
have obſerv'd, that God did not give them a Scorpion when they ask'd an 
Egg, but told them that was a Scorpion which they calld an Egg: They 
would have a King to judg them, to goout before them, and to Phe their 
Battels ; but God in effect told them, he would overthrow all Juſtice, 


V avior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumqʒ; ulciſcitur orbem. Lucar. 
Nullum crimen abeſt, facinuſq; libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana petit. Juvenal. 


and 
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and turn the Power that was given him, to the ruin of them and their Po- 
ſterity. But ſince they would have. it ſo, he commanded Samuel to hear- 


ken to their Voice, and for the puniſhment of their fin and folly to g 


and this truly denominates a Tyrant. Ariſtotle makes no other diſtinction 
between a King and a Tyrant, than chat the King governs for the good of 
the People, the Tyrant for his own pleaſure Or profit : and they who ask d 
ſuch a one, ask da Tyrant, tho they call'd him a King. This is al could 
be done in their Language: for as they who are <&k11l'd in the Oriental 


proud, inſolent, luſtful, cruel, violent, Or the like Epithets, to the word 
Lord, or King. They did in effect ask a Tyrant: They would not have 
ſuch a King as God had ordain'd, but Gach a one as the Nations had. 
Not that all Nations had Tyrants; but thoſe who were round about them, 
of whom they had knowledg, and which in their manner of ſpeaking 
went under the name of all, were bleſt with ſuch Maſters. This Way 
of expreſſion Was us'd by Lot's Daughters, who ſaid, There was not a 


man in all rhe earth to come in to them; becauſe there was none in the 


ment of thoſe which all free People call Tyrants, is evident to all men. 
God therefore in ging them a Tyrant, or rather a Government that 
would turn into Tyrann), gave them what they ask d under another 
name; and without an) blemiſh to the Mercy promis'd to their Fatliers, 
ſuffer'd them to bear the penalty of cheir wickedneſs and folly in rejecting 


from whence the word comes, it ſignify'd no more than one who go- 
verw d according to his own will, diſtinguiſtd from Kings that govern'd 
by Law 3 and was not taken in an il! ſenſe, till thoſe who had bin ad- 
vanc'd for their juſtice, Wiſdom and Valor, or their Deſcendents, Were 
found to depart from the ends of their Inſtitution, and to turn that Power 
to the oppreſſion of the people, which had bin given for their protection. 
But by theſe means it grew odious, and that kind of Government came to 
be thought only tolerable by the paſeſt of men; and thoſe who deſtroy'd 
ir, were in all places fteem?d to be the beſt. 

If Monarchy had bin univerſally evil, God had not in the 19% of Peu. 
teronomy given leave to the Iſraelites to ſet up a King; and if that kind 
of King had bin ask d, he bad not bin diſpleas'd : and they could not 
have bin ſaid to reject God, if they had not ask'd that which was evil; 
for nothing that 15 good is contrary, Or inconſiſtent with a peoples obedi- 
ence to him. The Monarchy they ask'd was diſpleaſing to God, it Was 
therefore evil. But a Tyrant is no more than an evil or corrupted Mo- 
narch: The King therefore that they demanded was a I yrant : God in 
nting one who would prove a Tyrant, Se them what they ask d; 
and that they might know what they did, and what he would be, be 


told em they rejected him, and ſhould cry by reaſon of the King they 


This denotes him to be a Tyrant: for 25 the Government of a King 


ought to be gentle and eaſy, tending to the good of the people, reſembling 
the tender care of a Father to his Family; if he who 15 ſet up to be 2 
K K King, 
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254 Diſcourſes concerning Government. 
Char. III. King, and to be like to that Father, dos lay a heavy Yoke upon the peo- 
LY W ple, and uſe them as Slaves and not as Children, he muſt renounce al] 
reſemblance of a Father, and be accounted an Enemy. 

But, ſays our Author, whereas the peoples crying argues ſome tyr annical 
oppreſſion, we may remember that the peoples Crys are not always an Argument 
of their living under a Tyrant. No man will ſay Solomon mas 4 Hrant, 
het all the Congregation complain d that Solomon made their Toke grievous. 
'Tis ſtrange, that when Children, nay when Whelps cry, it ſhould be 
accounted a mark that they are troubled, and that the Cry of the whole 
People ſhould be none: Or that the Government which is erected for their 
eaſe, ſhould not be eſteem'd tyrannical if it prove grievous to thoſe it 
ſhould relieve, But as I know no example of a People that did generally 

complain without cauſe, our Adverſarys muſt alledg ſome other than that 
of Solomon, before I believe it of any. We are to ſpeak reverently of 
him : He was excellent in Wiſdom; he built the Temple, and God ap- 
pear*d twice to him: But it muſt be confeſt, that during a great part of 
his life he acted directly contrary to the Law given by God to Kings, and 
that his ways were evil and oppreſſive to the people, if thoſe of God were 
good. Kings were forbidden to multiply Horſes, Wives, Silver and 
Gold : But he brought together more Silver and Gold, and provided 
more Horſes, Wives and Concubines than any man is known to have 
had: And tho he did not actually return to Egypt, yet he introduc'd their 
abominable Idolatry, and ſo far rais'd his heart above his Brethren, that he 
made them ſubſervient to his Pomp and Glory. The People might pro- 
bably be pleas'd with a great part of this; but when the Yoke became 
grievous, and his fooliſh Son would not render it more eaſy, they threw it 
off; and the thing being from the Lord, it was good, unlefs he be evil. 

But as juſt Governments are eſtabliſh'd for the good of the governed, 
and the 1/raelites deſir'd a King, that it might be well with them, not with 
him who was not yet known to them; that which exalts one to the preju- 
dice of thoſe that made him, muſt always be evil, and the People that 
ſuffers the prejudice muſt needs know it better than any other. He that 
denies this, may think the ſtate of France might have bin beſt known 
from Bulion the late Treaſurer, who finding Lewis the Thirteenth to be 
troubled at the peoples miſery, told him they were too happy, ſince they 
were not reduc'd to eat graſs, But if words are to be underſtood as they 
are ordinarily us'd, and we have no other than that of Tyranny to expreſs a 
Monarchy that is either evil in the inſtitution, or fallen into corruption, 
we may juſtly call that Tyranny which the Scripture calls a grievous Toke, 
and which neither the old nor the new Counſellors of Rehoboam could deny 

to be ſo ; for tho the firſt advis'd him to promiſe amendment, and the 
others to do worſe, yet all agreed that what the people ſaid was true. 
This Yoke is always odious to ſuch as are not by natural ſtupidity and 
baſeneſs fitted for it; but thoſe who are ſo, never complain. An Aſs 
will bear a multitude of blows patiently, but the leaſt of them drives a 
Lion into rage. He that ſaid, the rod is made for the back of fools, con- 
teſt that oppreſſion will make a wiſe man mad. And the moſt unnatu- 
ral of all oppreſſions is to uſe Lions like Aſſes, and to lay that Yoke upon 
a generous Nation, which only the baſeſt can deſerve; and for want of a 
better word we call this Tyranny. 
f Our Author is not contented to vindicate Solomon only, but extends his 
Indulgence to Saul, His cuſtom is to patronize all that is deteſtable, and 
no better teſtimony could be given of it. Ie zs true, ſays he, Saul loſt his 


Kingdom, 
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the ſlaughter of the Prieſts is not bland ; not obſerving that the Writers 

of the Scripture in relating thoſe things that are known to be abominable 

by the Light of Nature, type", fey no more of them: And if this 

be not ſo, Lot's drunkenneſs and inceſt, Reuben's pollution of his Fa- 

ther's bed, Abimelech's (laughter of His ſeventy Brothers, and many of the 

moſt wicked Acts that ever were committed, may paſs for laudable and 

innocent. But if Saal were not to be blam'd for killing the Prieſts, why 

was David blam'd for the death of * Uriah? Why were the Dogs to lick 

the blood of Ahab and Jezebel, if they did nothing more than Kinps 
might do without blame ? Now if the 5 one man was ſo ſeverely 
aveng'd upon the Authors and their Fami ys, none but ſuch as Filmer can 
think that of ſo many innocent men, with their Wives and Children, 
could eſcape unreprov'd or unpuniſh'd. But the whole ſeries of the Hiſto- 
ry of Saul ſhewing evidently that his Life and Reign were full of the 
moſt violent cruelty and madneſs, we are to feek no other reaſon for the 
ruin threaten'd and brought upon him and his Family. And as thoſe 
Princes who are moſt barbarouſly favage againſt their own people, 
are uſually moſt gentle to the Enemys of their Country, he could not 
give a more certain teſtimony of his hatred to thoſe he ought to have pro- 
reed, than by preſerving thoſe Nations who were their moſt irrecon- 
cilable Enemies: "This is prov'd by reafon as well as by experience; for 
every man knows he cannot bear the hatred of all mankind : Suchas know 
they have Enemys abroad, endeavour to get Friends at home : - Thoſe 
who command powerful Nations, and are belov'd by them, fear not to 
offend Strangers. But if they have render'd their own people Enemys to 
them, they cannot hope for help in a time of diſtreſs, nor fo much as a 
place of retreat or refuge, unleſs from ſtrangers, nor from them unleſs 
they deſerve it, by favoring them to the prejudice of their own Country. 
As no man can ferve two Maſters, no man can purſue two contrary Inte- 
reſts. Moſes, Joſhua, Gideon and Samuel, were ſevere to the Amorites, 
Midianites and Cananites, but mild and gentle to the Hebrews. Saul, who 
was cruel to the Hebrews, ſpar'd the Amalekites, whoſe preſervation was 
their deſtruction: and whilſt he deſtroy*d thoſe he ſhould have ſav'd, 
and fav'd thoſe that by a general and particular command of God he 
ſhould have deftroy'd, he loſt his ill govern'd Kingdom, and left an 
example to poſterity of the end that may be expected from pride, folly 
and tyranny. 

The matter would not be much alter*d, if I ſhould confeſs, that in 
the time of Saul all Nations were govern'd by Tyrants (tho it is not 
true, for Greece did then flouriſh in Liberty, and we have reaſon to be- 
lieve that other Nations did fo alſo) for tho they might not think of a 
good Government at the firſt, nothing can oblige men to continue under 
one that is bad, when they diſcover the evils of it, and know how to mend 
it. They who truſted men that appear'd to have great Vertues, with ſuch 
a power as might eaſily be turn'd into Tyranny, might juſtly retract, limit 
or aboliſh it, when they found it to be abus'd. And tho no condition had 
bin reſerv'd, the publick Good, which is the end of all r Government, 


— — 
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* Thou haſt killed Uriah with the Sword of the Children of Ammon: Now therefore the Sword ſhall 
never depart from thy Houſe, 2 Sam. 12, 
+ Salus populi ſuprema Lex. 
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Cup. III. had bin ſufficient to abrogate all that ſhould tend to the contrary. As the 
malie of Men and their Inventions to do miſchief increaſe daily, all 


would ſoon be brought under the power of the worſt, if care were not 
taken, and opportunitys embrac'd to find new ways of preventing it. 
He that ſhould make War at this day as the beſt Commanders did two 
hundred years paſt, would be beaten by the meaneſt Soldier. The Pla- 


ces then accounted impregnable are now lighted as indefenſible ; and if 


the Arts of defending were not improv'd as well as thoſe of aſſaulting, 
none would be able to hold out a day, Men were ſent into the World 
rude and ignorant; and if they might not have us'd their natural Facultys 
to find out that which is good for themſelves, all muſt have bin condemn'd 


to continue in the ignorance of our firſt Fathers, and to make no uſe of 


their underſtanding to the ends for which it was given. 

The beſtial Barbarity in which many Nations, eſpecially of Africa, 
America and Aſia, do now live, ſhews what human Nature is, if it be 
not improv'd by Art and Diſciplin : and if the firſt errors, committed 
thro ignorance, might not be corrected, all would be oblig'd to continue 
in them ; and for any thing I know, we muſt return to the Religion, 
Manners and Policy that were found in our Country at Ceſar's landing. 
To affirm this is no leſs than to deſtroy all that is commendable in the 
world, and to render the underſtanding given to men utterly uſeleſs. 
But if it belawful for us by the uſe of that underſtanding to build Hou- 
ſes, Ships and Forts better than our Anceſtors, to make ſuch Arms as are 
moſt fit for our defence, and to invent Printing, with an infinite number of 
other Arts beneficial to mankind, why have we not the ſame right in mat- 
ters of Government, upon which all others do almoſt abſolutely depend? 
If men are not oblig'd to live in Caves and hollow Trees, to eat Acorns, 
and to go naked, why ſhould they be for ever oblig'd to continue under 
the ſame form of Government that their Anceſtors happen'd to ſet up in 
the time of their ignorance ? Or it they were ſo ignorant to ſet up one that 
was not good enough for the age in which they liv'd, why ſhould it not 
be alter'd, when tricks are found out to turn that to the prejudice of Na- 
tions, which was erected for their good? From whence ſhould malice 
and wickedneſs gain a privilege of putting new Inventions to do miſchief 
every day into practice? and who is it that ſo far protects them, as to for- 
bid good and innocent men to find new ways alſo of defending them- 
ſelves ? If there be any that do this, they muſt be ſuch as live in the ſame 
principle ; who whilſt they pretend to exerciſe Juſtice, provide only for 
the indemnity of their own Crimes, and the advancement of unjuſt de- 
ſigns. They would have a right of attacking us with all the advantages 
of the Arms now in uſe, and the Arts which by the practice of ſo many 
ages have bin wonderfully refin'd, whilſt we ſhould be oblig'd to employ 
no others in our juſt defence, than ſuch as were known to our naked An- 
ceſtors when Ceſar invaded them, or to the Indians when they fell under 
the dominion of the Spaniards. This would be a compendious way of 
placing uncontrol'd Iniquity in all the Kingdoms of the World, and of 
overthrowing all that deſerves the name of Good by the introduction of 
ſuch accurſed Maxims. But if no man dares to acknowledg any ſuch, 
except thoſe whoſe acknowledgment is a diſcredit, we ought not to ſuffer 
them to be obliquely obtruded upon us, nor to think that God has ſo far 
abandon'd us into the hands of our Enemys, as not to leave us the liber- 
ty of uſing the ſame Arms in our defence as they do to offend and in- 


ure us. | 
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| | | 
We ſhall be told, that Prayers and Tears were the only Arms of the g RCT. 8. | 
firſt Chriſtians, and that Chriſt commanded his Diſciples to pray for, Nw * I 
thoſe that perſecuted them. But beſides that thoſe Precepts of the moſt | 


\ 


—— — 2 


extreme lenity do ill ſute with the violent practices of thoſe who attempt | E 
to enſlave Nations, and who by alledging them do plainly ſhew either that 
they do not extend to all Chriſtians, or that they themſelves are none | | 
whilſt they act contrary to them; they are to know, that thoſe Precepts | 
were merely temporary, and directed to the Perſons of the Apoſtles, who - i 
were arm'd only with the ſword of the Spirit; that the Primitive Chriſti- | | 
ans us'd Prayers and Tears only no longer than whilſt they had no other 
arms. But knowing that by liſting themſelves under the enſigns of Chri- 
ſtianity they had not loſt the rights belonging to all Mankind, when Na- 
tions came to be converted, they no way thought themſelves oblig'd to 
give their Enemys a certain opportunity of deſtroying them, when God 
had put means into their hands of defending themſelves; and proceeded 
ſo far in this way, that the Chriſtian Valor ſoon became no leſs famous 
and remarkable than that of the Pagans. They did with the utmoſt vi - 
gor defend both their civil and religious Rights againſt all the Powers of 


Earth and Hell, who by force and fraud endeavour'd to deſtroy them. 
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Under the name of Tribute no more is underſtood than what the Law of | 


each Nation gives to the ſupreme Magiſtrate for the defraying of 
publick Charges; to which the Cuſtoms of the Romans, or ſuffer- | 


ings of the Jews have no relation, 


F any deſire the directions of the New Teſtament, ſays our Author, he 

may find our Saviour limiting and diſtinguiſhing Royal Power, by giving 

to Ceſar thoſe things that are Ceſar's, and to God the things that are God's. 1 

But that will be of no advantage to him in this conteſt. We do not deny | 
to any man that which is his due ; but do not ſo well know who is Ceſar, 
nor what it is that can truly be ſaid to be due to him. I grant that when 

thoſe words were ſpoken, the power of the Romans exercis'd by Tiberius PN 
was then expreſt by the name of Ceſar, which he without any Title had 
aſſum'd. The Jews amongſt many other Nations having bin ſubdu'd, 
ſubmitted to it; and being no way competent Judges of the rights belong- 
ing to the Senat or People of Rome, were oblig'd to acknowledg that 
Power which their Maſters were under. They had no Commonwealth 
of their own, nor any other Government among themſelves, that was 
not precarious. They thought Chriſt was to have reſtor'd their King- 
dom, and by them to have reign'd over the Nations; but he ſhew*d them 
they were to be ſubject to the Gentiles, and that within few years their 
City and Temple ſhould be deſtroy'd. : Their Commonwealth muſt needs 
expire when all that was prefigur'd by it was accompliſh'd. It was not 
for them at ſuch a time to preſume upon their abrogated Privileges, nor 
the Promiſes made to them, which were then fuſhd. Nay, they had by 
their Sins profan'd themſelves, and given to the Gentiles a right over 
them, which none could have had, if they had continu'd in their obedy 
ence to the Law of God. This was the foundation of the Ce/ars do- 
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had bin ſufficient to abrogate all that ſhould tend to the contrary, As the 
malice of Men and their Inventions to do miſchief increaſe daily, all 
would ſoon be brought under the power of the worſt, if care were not 
taken, and opportunitys embrac'd to find new ways of preventing it. 
He that ſhould make War at this day as the beſt Commanders did two 
hundred years paſt, would be beaten by the meaneſt Soldier. The Pla- 
ces then accounted impregnable are now ſlighted as indefenſible ; and if 
the Arts of defending were not improv'd as well as thoſe of aſſaulting, 
none would be able to hold out a day, Men were ſent into the World 
rude and ignorant ; and if they might not have us'd their natural Facultys 
to find out that which is good for themſelves, all muſt have bin condemn'd 
to continue in the ignorance of our firſt Fathers, and to make no uſe of 
their underſtanding to the ends for which it was given. 

The beſtial Barbarity in which many Nations, eſpecially of Africa, 
America and Aſia, do now live, ſhews what human Nature is, if it be 
not improv'd by Art and Diſciplin : and if the firſt errors, committed 
thro ignorance, might not be corrected, all would be oblig'd to continue 
in them ; and for any thing I know, we muſt return to the Religion, 
Manners and Policy that were found in our Country at Ceſar's landing. 
To affirm this is no leſs than to deſtroy all that is commendable in the 
world, and to render the underſtanding given to men utterly uſeleſs. 
But if it belawful for us by the uſe of that underſtanding to build Hou- 
ſes, Ships and Forts better than our Anceſtors, to make ſuch Arms as are 
moſt fit for our defence, and to invent Printing, with an infinite number of 
other Arts beneficial to mankind, why have we not the ſame right in mat- 
ters of Government, upon which all others do almoſt abſolutely depend? 
If men are not oblig'd to live in Caves and hollow Trees, to eat Acorns, 
and to go naked, why ſhould they be for ever oblig'd to continue under 
the ſame form of Government that their Anceſtors happen'd to ſet up in 
the time of their ignorance ? Or if they were ſo ignorant to ſet up one that 
was not good enough for the age in which they liv'd, why ſhould it not 
be alter'd, when tricks are found out to turn that to the piejudice of Na- 
tions, which was erected for their good? From whence ſhould malice 
and wickedneſs gain a privilege of putting new Inventions to do miſchief 
every day into practice? and who is it that ſo far protects them, as to for- 
bid good and innocent men to find new ways alſo of defending them- 
ſelves ? If there be any that do this, they muſt be ſuch as live in the ſame 
principle; who whilſt they pretend to exerciſe Juſtice, provide only for 
the indemnity of their own Crimes, and the advancement of unjuſt de- 
ſigns. They would have a right of attacking us with all the advantages 
of the Arms now in uſe, and the Arts which by the practice of ſo many 
ages have bin wonderfully refin'd, whilſt we ſhould be oblig'd to employ 
no others in our juſt defence, than ſuch as were known to our naked An- 
ceſtors when Ceſar invaded them, or to the Indians when they fell under 
the dominion of the Spaniards. This would be a compendious way of 
placing -uncontroPd Iniquity in all the Kingdoms of the World, and of 
overthrowing all that deſerves the name of Good by the introduction of 
ſuch accurſed Maxims. But if no man dares to acknowledg any ſuch, 
except thoſe whoſe acknowledgment is a diſcredit, we ought not to ſuffer 
them to be obliquely obtruded upon us, nor to think that God has ſo far 
2bandon'd us into the hands of our Enemys, as not to leave us the liber- 
ry of uſing the ſame Arms in our defence as they do to offend and in- 
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| We ſhall be told, that Prayers and Tears were the only Arms of the Sgr. 8. 
firſt Chriſtians, and that Chriſt commanded his Diſciples to pray for, Nu 


thoſe that perſecuted them. But beſides that thoſe Precepts of the moſt 
extreme lenity do ill ſute with the violent practices of thoſe who attempt 
to enſlave Nations, and who by alledging them do plainly ſhew either that 
they do not extend to all Chriſtians, or that they themſelves are none 
whilſt they act contrary to them; they are to know, that thoſe Precepts 
were merely temporary, and directed to the Perſons of the Apoſtles, who 
were arm'd only with the ſword of the Spirit ; that the Primitive Chriſti- 
ans us'd Prayers and Tears only no longer than whilſt they had no other 
arms. But knowing that by liſting themſelves under the enſigns of Chri- 
ſtianity they had not loſt the rights belonging to all Mankind, when Na- 
tions came to be converted, they no way thought themſelves oblig'd to 


give their Enemys a certain opportunity of deſtroying them, when God 


had put means into their hands of defending themſelves; and proceeded 
ſo far in this way, that the Chriſtian Valor ſoon became no leſs famous 
and remarkable than that of the Pagans. They did with the utmoſt vi- 
gor defend both their civil and religious Rights againſt all the Powers of 
Earth and Hell, who by force and fraud endeavour'd to deſtroy them. 


% 


SECT. VIII. 


Under the name of Tribute no more 1s underſtood than what the Law of 


each Nation gives to the ſupreme Magiſtrate for the defraying of 
publick Charges ; to which the Cuſtoms of the Romans, or ſuffer- 


ings of the Jews have no relation. 


F any deſire the directions of the New Teſtament, ſays our Author, he 

may find our Saviour limiting and diſtinguiſhing Royal Power, by giving 
to Ceſar thoſe things that are Ceſar's, and to God the things that are God's, 
But that will be of no advantage to him in this conteſt. We do not deny 
to any man that which is his due; but do not ſo well know who is Ceſar, 
nor what it is that can truly be ſaid to be due to him. I grant that when 
thoſe words were ſpoken, the power of the Romans exercis'd by Tiberius 
was then expreſt by the name of Ceſar, which he without any Title had 
aſſum'd. The Jews amongſt many other Nations having bin ſubdu'd, 
ſubmitted to it; and being no way competent Judges of the rights belong- 
ing to the Senat or People of Rome, were oblig'd to acknowledg that 


Power which their Maſters were under. They had no Commonwealth 


of their own, nor any other Government among themſelves, that was 
not precarious. They thought Chriſt was to have reſtor'd their King- 
dom, and by them to have reign'd over the Nations; but he ſhew*d them 
they were to be ſubject to the Gentiles, and that within few years their 
City and Temple ſhould be deſtroy'd. Their Commonwealth muſt needs 
expire when all that was prefigur'd by it was accompliſh'd. It was not 
for them at ſuch a time to preſume upon their abrogated Privileges, nor 
the Promiſes made to them, which were then fuſhPd. Nay, they had by 
their Sins profan'd themſelves, and given to the Gentiles a right over 
them, which none could have had, if they had continu?d in their obedis 
ence to the Law of God. This was the foundation of the Ce/ars do- 

minion 
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Cre, III. minion over them, but can have no influence upon us. The firſt of the 
/ cus had not bin ſet up by them: The ſeries of them had not bin conti- | 
3 nu'd by their conſent; They had not interrupted the ſucceſſion by placing | 

or diſplacing ſuch as they pleas'd: They had not brought in Strangers or 
Baſtards, nor prefer'd the remoteſt in blood before the neareſt : They had 
no part in making the Laws by which they were govern'd, nor had the 
Ces ſworn to them: They had no Great Charter, acknowledging their 
Libertys to be innate or inherent in them, confirm'd by immemorial Cuſ- 
tom, and ſtrengthen'd by thirty acts of their own general Aſſemblys, 
with the aſſent of the Romans: The Ceſar who then govern'd came not 
to the power by their conſent : The queſtion, Will ye have this man to 
reign? had never bin ask'd; but he being impos'd upon them, they 
. were to ſubmit to the Laws by which he govern'd their Maſters. This 
can be nothing to us, whoſe caſe is in every reſpect moſt unlike to theirs. 
We have no Dictatorian Power over us; and neither we nor our Fathers 
have render*d or ow'd Dante human Laws but our own, nor to 
any other Magiſtracy than what we have eſtabliſh'd. We have a King 
who reigns by Law. His power is from the * Law that makes him Ring 
and we can know only from thence what he is to command, and what 
we are oblig'd to obey. We know the power of the Ceſars was uſurp'd, 
maintain'd and exercis'd with the moſt deteſtable violence, injuſtice and 
cruelty. But tho it had bin eſtabliſh'd by the conſent of the Romans, from 
an opinion that it was good for them in that ſtate of affairs, it were no- 
thing to us: and we could be no more oblig'd to follow their example in 
that, than to be govern'd by Conſuls, Tribuns, and Decemviri, or to 
conſtitute ſuch a Government as they ſet up when they expe['d their Kings. 
Their Authority was as good at one time as at the other; or if a difference 
ought to be made, the preference is to be given to what they did when 
their Manners were moſt pure, the People moſt free, and when Vertue was 
moſt flouriſhing among them. But if we ave not oblig'd to ſet up ſuch a 
Magiſtracy as they had, 'tis ridiculous to think that ſuch an obedience is 
due to one who is not in. being as they paid to him that was. And if 1 
ſhould confeſs that Ceſar holding the Senat and People of Rome under the 
power of the Sword, impos'd what tribute he pleas'd upon the Provin- 
ces; and that the Jews, who had no part in the Government, were oblig*d 
to ſubmit to his will, our liberty of paying nothing, except what the 
Parliament appoints, and yielding obedience to no Laws but ſuch as are 
* made to be ſo by their Authority, or by our own immemorial Cuſtoms, 
could not be thereby infring'd. But we may juſtly affirm, that the Tri- : 
bute impos'd was not, as our Author infers, all their Coin, nor a conſide- | 
rable part of it, nor more than what was underſtood to go for the defray- 
ing of the publick Charges. Chriſt by asking whoſe Image and Super- 
ſeription was ſtampt upon their Mony, and thereupon commanding them 
to give to Ceſar that which was Cees, did not imply that all was his; 
but that Ceſar's Mony being current amongſt them, it was a continual 
and evident teſtimony, that they acknowledg'd themſelves to be under 
his juriſdiction, and therefore could not refuſe to pay the Tribute laid 
(| upon them by the ſame Authority, as other Nations did. 
[| It may alſo be obſerv'd, that Chriſt did not ſo much ſay this to deter- 
| min the queſtions that might ariſe concerning Ceſar's Power; for he plain- 
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would reſtore the Kingdom of Iſrael, they thought his firſt work would 
be to throw off the Roman Yoke ; and not believing him to be the man, 
they would have brought him to avow the thing, that they might deſtroy 
him. But as that was not his buſineſs, and that his time was not yer 
come, it was not neceſſary to give them ahy other anſwer, than ſuch as 


might diſappoint their purpoſe. This ſhews that, without detraQting 


from the honor due to Auſtin, Ambroſe, or Tertullian, I may juſtly ſay, 
that the deciſion of ſuch queſtions as ariſe concerning our Government 
muſt be decided by our Laws, and not by their Writings. They were 
excellent Men ; but mm in another time, under a very different Go- 
vernment, and applying themſelves to other matters, they had no know - 
ledg at all of thoſe that concern us. They knew what Government they 
were under, and thereupon judg'd what a broken and diſpers'd People 
ow'd to that which had given Law to the beſt part of the World before 
they were in being, under which they had bin educated, and which after 
a moſt cruel perſecution was become propitious to them. They knew 
that the Word of the Emperor was a Law to the Senat and People, who 


were under the power of that man that could get the beſt Army; but 


perhaps had never heard of ſuch mix'd Governments as ours, tho about 
that time-they began to appear in the world. And it might be as rea- 
ſonably concluded, that there ought to be no rule in the Succeſſion or 
Election of Princes, becauſe the Roman Emperors were ſet up by the vio- 
lence of the Soldiers, and for the moſt part by the {laughter of him who 
was in poſſeſſion of the Power, as that all other Princes muſt be abſolute 
when they have it, and do what they pleaſe, till another more ſtrong and 
more happy may by the like means wreſt the ſame Power from them. 

T am much miſtaken if this be not true ; but without prejudice to our 
Cauſe, we may take that which _ ſay, according to their true mean- 
ing, inthe utmoſt extent. And to begin with Tertullian: Tis good to 
conſider the ſubject of his Diſcourſe, and to whom he wrote. The Trea- 
tiſe cited by our Author is the Apologetick, and trends to perſuade the Pa- 
gans, that Civil Magiſtrats might not intermeddle with Religion ; and 
that the Laws made by them touching thoſe matters, were of no value, 
as relating to things of which they had no cognizance. * *Tjs not, ſays he, 
length of time, nor the dignity of the Legiſlators, but equity only that can 
commend Laws ; and when any are found tobe unjuſt, they are deſervedly con- 
demn d. By which words he deny'd that the Magiſtratical Power which 
the Romans acknowledg'd in Ceſar, had any thing to do in ſpiritual things. 
And little advantage can be taken by Chriſtian Princes from what he ſays 
concerning the Roman Emperors; for he expreſly declares, + That the 
Ceſars would have believ'd in Chriſt, if they had either not bin neceſſary to 
the ſecular Government, or that Chriſtians might have bin Ceſars. This 
ſeems to have proceeded from an opinion receiv'd by Chriſtians in the 
firſt Ages, that the uſe of the Civil as well as the Military Sword was 


* Leges non annorum numerus, nec conditorum dignitas, ſed ſola zquitas commendat ; atq; ideo 
fi iniquz cognoſcuntur, merito damnantur. Tertul. Ap. 

Sed & Czfares ſuper Chriſto credidiſſent, ſi aut Caſares nor eſſent ſæculo neceſſarii, aut Chii- 
ſtiani potuiſſent eſſe Cæſares. bid. FO | f 1925 
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tempted him. According to the opinion of the Jews, that the Meſſia N= 
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Cusv. III. equally accursd: That Chriſtians were 10 be || Sons of peace, Enemys to no 
a; and that Chriſt: by commanding Peter to put 7 his Sword, did for 
ever diſarm all Chriſtians. He proceeds to ſay, J We cannot fight to de- 

fend our Goods, having in our Baptiſm renounc d the World, and all that is 

in it; nor to gain Honors, accounting nothing more foreign to us than pub- 

lick Afﬀairs, and acknowledging no other Commonwealth than that of the whole 

World; nor to ſave our lives, becauſe we account it a happineſs to be kil”d. 

He diſſuades the Pagans from executing Chriſtians, rather from charity 

to them in keeping them from the crime of ſlaughtering the Innocent, 

| than that they were unwilling to ſuffer : and gives no other reaſons of 
their Prayers for the Emperors, than that they were commanded to love 

their Enemys, and topray for thoſe who perſecuted them, except ſuch 

as he drew from a miſtake, that the World was ſhortly to finiſh with the 

diſſolution of the Empire. All his Works, as well thoſe that were writ- 

ten before he fell into Montaniſm, as thoſe publiſh'd afterwards, are full of 

the like Opinions: and if Filmer acknowledges them to be true, he muſt 

confeſs, That Princes are not Fathers, but * Enemys ; and that not only 

they, but all thoſe who render themſelves Miniſters of the Powers they 

execute, in taking upon them the Sword that Chriſt had curs'd, do re- 

nounce him; and we may conſider how to proceed with ſuch as do ſo. If 

our Author will not acknowledg this, then no man. was ever guilty of a 

more vile prevarication than he, who alledges thoſe words in favor of 

his Cauſe, which have their only ſtrength in Opinions that he thinks falſe, 

| and in the Authority of a man whom in that very thing he condemns ; 
| and muſt do ſo, or Fear all that he endeavours to ſupport. But 
| | Tertullian's Opinions concerning theſe matters have no relation to our pre- 
| ſent Queſtion. The deſign of his Apology, and the Treatiſe to Scapula 
| almoſt upon the ſame ſubject, was to ſhow, that the Civil Magiſtracy 
| which he comprehends under the name of Ceſar, had nothing to do with 
| matters of Religion; and that, as no man could be a Chriſtian who 
| would undertake the work.of a Magiſtrate, they who were jealous the 
publick Offices might be taken out of their hands, had nothing to fear 
from Chriſtians who reſolv*d not to meddle with them. Whereas our 

queſtion is only, Whether that Magiſtratical Power, which by Law or 

[ Uſurpation was then in Ceſar, mult neceſſarily in all times, and in all 
places, be in one man, or may be divided and balanc'd according to the 
| | Laws of every Country, concerning which he ſays nothing: Or whe- 
| ther we, who do not renounce the uſe of the Civil or Military Sword, 


who havea part in the Government, and think it our duty to apply our 


| 

| 

| 

| | ſelves to publick Cares, ſhould lay them aſide becauſe the antient Chriſti- 

| ans every hour expecting death, did not trouble themſelves with them. 

| If Ambroſe after he was a Biſhop, employ*d the ferocity of a Soldier, 
which he ſtill retain'd, rather in advancing the power of the Clergy, 

| | than the good of Mankind by reſtraining the rage of Tyrants, it can be 

| no prejudice to our Cauſe, of which he had no cogniſance. He ſpoke of 

| | the violent and deſpotical Government, to which he had bin a Miniſter 


Putin .,, ...v.00. » 0 . "be Bebe oa nh ; 

EFilii pacis, nullius hoſtes ; & Chriſtus exarmando Petrum, omnem Chriſtianum militem in 
| -#rernum diſcinxit. Tertul. ibid. . | 
| Nobis omnis gloriz & dignitatis ardore frigentibus, &c. Nec alia res eſt nobis magis aliena 
| quam publica: Unam nobis Rempublicam Nundum agnoſcimus. Ibid. | 
Qui enim magis inimici Chriſtianorum, quam de quorum NMajeſtate convenimur in crimen. 
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Polity, that within a few years row famous by the overthrow of the 
Roman Tyranny, and delivering the world from the Yoke which it could 
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before his Baptiſm, and ſeems to have had no knowledg of the Gothick Seer. 9. 
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no longer bear. And if Aaſtiu might ſay, That the Emperor is ſulject to no 


Laws, becauſe he has a Power of making Laws; I may juſtly ſay, that our 


Kings are ſubject to Laws, becauſe they can make no Law, and have no 


Power but what is given by the Laws. If this be not the caſe, Ideſire to 
know who made the Laws, to which they and their Predeceſſors have 
{worn ; and whether they can according to their own will abrogate thoſe 
antient Laws, by which they are made to be what they are, and by which 
we enjoy what we have ; or whether they can make new Laws by their 
own Power? If no man but our Author have impudence enough to aſſert 
any ſuch thing; and if all the Kings we ever had, except Rzchard the 
ſecond, did renounce it, we may conclude that Asſtiz*s words have no 
relation to our diſpute ; and that *twere to no purpoſe to examin, whether 
the Fathers mention any reſervation of Power to the Laws of the Land, or 
to the People ; it being as lawful for all Nations, if they think fit, to frame 
Governments different from thoſe that were then in being, as to build 
Baſtions, Halfmoons, Hornworks, Ravelins or Counterſcarps, or to 
make uſe of Muskets, Cannon, Mortars, Carabines or Piſtols, which 
were unknown to them. pou 
What Solomon ſays of the Hebrew Kings, dos as little concern us. We 
have already prov'd their Power not to have bin abſolute, tho greater 
than that which the Law allows to ours. It might upon occaſion be a 
prudent advice to private perſons living under ſuch Governments as were 
uſual in the Eaſtern Countrys, to keep the Kjng's Commanaments, and not 
to ſay, What doſt thou? _— here the Word of a Ring is, there is Power, 
and all that he pleaſeth he will do. But all theſe words are not his; and 
thoſe that are, muſt not be taken in a general ſenſe; for tho his Son Was 
a King, yet in his words there was no power: He could not do what he 
pleas'd, nor hinder others from doing what they pleas' d: He would have 
added weight to the Yoke that lay upon the necks of the 1/rae/ites, but 
he could not ; and we do not find him to have bia maſter of much more 


than his own Tongue, to ſpeak as many fooliſh things as he pleas d. In 


other things, whether he had to deal with his own people, or with ſtran- 
gers, he was weak and impotent; and the wretches who flatter'd him in 
his follys, could be of no help to him. The like has befallen many o- 
thers : Thoſe who are wiſe, vertuous, valiant, juſt, and lovers of their 
People, have and ought to have Power ; but ſuch as are leud, vicious, 
fooliſh, and haters of their People, ought to have none, and are often 
depriv*d of all. This was well known to Solomon, who ſays, That 4 
wiſe Child is better than an old and fooliſh Ring that will not be advis'd. 
When Nabachodonoſor ſet himſelf in the place of God, his Kingdom was 
taken from him, and he was driven from the ſociety of men to herd with 
beaſts. There was Power for a time in the word of Nero: he murder'd 
many excellent men; but he was calPd to account, and the World aban- 
don'd the Monſter it had too long endur'd. He found none to defend 
him, nor any better help, when he deſir'd to die, than the hand of a 


Slave. Beſides, ſome Kings by their Inſtitution have little Power; ſome 


have bin depriv'd of what they had, for abuſing, or rendring themſelves 
unworthy of it; and Hiſtorys afford us innumerable examples of both 
{orts. * | 


1 | Bur 
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Diſcourſer concerning Government. 


But tho 1 ſhould confeſs that there is always Power in the word of a 
King, it would be nothing to us who diſpute concerning Right, and have 
no regard to that Power which is void of it. A Thief or a Pyrat ma y 
have Power: but that avails him not, when, as often befel the Ceſars, he 


meets with one who has more; and is always unfafe, ſince having no 


effect upon the Conſciences of men, every one may deſtroy him that can. 


And 1 leave it to Kings to conſider how much they ſtand oblig'd to thoſe, 


who placing their Rights upon the ſame foot, expoſe their Perſons to the 
ſame dangers. 101 J . 

But if Kings deſire thar in their Word there ſhould be power, let them 
take care that it be always accompany'd with Truth and Juſtice. Let 
them feek the good of their People, and the hands of all good men will 
be with them. Let them not exalt themſelves inſolently, and every one 
will deſire to exalt them. Let them acknowledg themſelves to be the 
Servants of the Publick, and all men will be theirs. Let ſuch as are moſt 
addicted to them, talk no more of Ceſars, nor the Tributes due to them. 
We have nothing to do with the name of Ceſar, They who at this day 


live under it, reje& the Prerogatives antiently uſurp'd by thoſe who had 


it, and are govern'd by no other Laws than their own, We know no 
Law to which we owe obedience, but that of God, and our ſelves. Aſia- 
tick Slaves uſually pay ſuch Tributes as are impos'd upen them; and 
whilſt braver Nations lay under the Roman Tyranny, they were forc'd 
to ſubmit to the ſame burdens, But even thoſe Tributes were paid for 
maintaining Armys, Fleets and Gariſons, without which the poor and 
abject life they led could not have bin preſervd. We owe none but what 
we freely give. None is or can he impos'd upon us, unleſs by our ſelves. 
We meaſute our Grants according to our own Will, or the preſent occa- 


ſions, for our own ſafety. Our Anceſtors were born free, and, as the 


beſt proviſion they could make for us, they left us that Liberty intire, with 
the beſt Laws they could deviſe to defend it. Tis no way impair'd by 
the Opinions of the Fathers. The words of Solomon do rather confirm it. 
The happineſs of thoſe who enjoy the like, and the ſhameful miſery under 
which they lie, who have ſuffer'd themſelves to be forc'd or cheated out of 
it, may perſuade, and the juſtice of the Cauſe encourage us to think no- 
thing too dear to be hazarded in the defence of it. | 


6k 6 TK 


Our own Laws confirm to us the enjoyment of our native Rights. 


F that which our Author calls Divinity did reach the things in diſpute 
between us, or that the Opinions of the Fathers which he alledges, 

related to them, he might have ſpar'd the pains of examining our Laws: 
for a municipal Sanction were of little force to confirm a perpetual and 
univerſal Law given by God to mankind, and of no value againſt it, ſince 
man cannot abrogate what God has inſtituted, nor one Nation free it ſelf 
from a Law that 1s given to all. But having abus'd the Scriptures, and 
the Writings of the Fathers, (whoſe Opinions are to be valu'd only fo 
far as they rightly interpret them) he ſeems deſirous to try whether he 
canas well put a falſe ſenſe upon our Law. According to his cuſtom he 
| T2 takes 
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takes pieces of paſſages from good Books, arid turas them ar eil againſt Sccr. g. 
theplain meaning of the Authors, expre in the whole {cope and deſigg 


a® 


of their Writings. To ſhow that he intends to ſpare none, he is not a- 
ſham'd to cite Bracton, who of all our antient Law-writers4s molt oppo- 
» fire to his Maxims. He liv*d, ſays he, in Hemry the third's time, ſince 
Parliamenns were inſtituted: as if there had bin a time when England 
had wanted them; or that the eſtabliſhmeat of our Liberty had bin made 
by the Normans, who, if we will believe our Author, came in by force 
of Arms, and oppreſt us. But we have already prov'd the Eſſence of Par- 
liaments to be as antient as our Nation, and that there Was no time in 
which there were not ſuch Councils or Aſſemblys of the People as had 
the power of the whole, and made or unmade ſuch Laws as belt pleas'd 
themſelves. We: have indeed a French word from a People that came 
from France, but the Power was always in our ſelves : and the Norman 
Kings were oblig'd to ſwear they would govern according to the Laws 
that had bin made by thoſe Aſſemblys. Ir imports little whether Bracton 
liv'd before or after they came amongſt us. His words are, Omnes ſub eo, 
& ipſe ſub nullo, ſed tantum ſub Deo; All are under him, and he ander 
none but God only. If he offend, ſince no Writ can go out againſt him, their 
Remedy is by petitioning him to amend his Faults ; which if he will not do, it 
is puniſhment enough for him to expect God as an avenger. Let none preſume 
to look into his Deeds, much leſs to oppoſe him. Here is a mixture of Seaſe 
and Nonſenſe, Truth and Falſhood, the words of Bracton, with our 
Author's fooliſh Inferences from them. Bracton ſpoke of the politick ca- { 
pacity of the King, when no Law had forbidden him to divide it from 
his natural. He gave the name of King to the ſovereign Power of the 
Nation, as Jacob calPd that of his Deſcendents The Scepter; which he 
ſaid ſhould not depart from Judah till Shiloh came, tho all men know 
that his Race did not reign the third part of that time over his own 
Tribe, nor full ſourſcore years over the whole Nation. The ſame man- 
ner of ſpeech is us'd in all parts of the world. Tertullian under the name 
of Ceſar comprehended all magiſtratical Power, and imputed to him the 
Acts of which in his perſon he never had any knowledg. The French 
ſay, their King is always preſent, ſar ſon lit de juſtice, in all the Sovereign 
Courts of the Kingdom, which are not eaſily number*d ; and that Max- 
im could have in it neither ſenſe nor truth, if by it they meant a Man, 
who can be bur in one place at one time, and is always comprehended 
within the Dimenſions of his own Skin. Theſe things could not be un- 
known to Bracton, the like being in uſe amongſt us; and he thought it no 
offence ſo far to follow the dictates of Reaſon prohibited by no Law, as 
to make a difference between the inviſible and omnipreſent King, who 
never dies, and the Perſon that wears the Crown, whom no man with- | 
out the guilt of Treaſon may endeavour to kill ſince there is an Act of | 
Parliament in the caſe. I will not determin whether he. ſpoke properly | 
or no as to England; but if he did not, all that he ſaid bein upon a falſe 
ſuppoſition, is nothing to our purpoſe. The ſame Bracton 755 the Ring | 
dos no wrong, in as much as he dos nothing but by Law. * The Power of rhe 
Kijng is the Power of the Law, a power of right not of wrong. A gain, If + the 
Ring dos injuſtice, he is not Ring. In another place he has theſe words . 


— —— 


+ 


* Poreſtas Regis eſt poteſtas Legis, poteſtas juris non injuriæ. Brad, de Leg. Angl. 


＋ Qui ſi facit injuriam, non eſt Rex. lbid. 
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Cuap III. * The King therefore ought ta exerciſe the Pomen of the Law, & becom 
iu Miniſter of God apon Earth, becauſe that Power is the Power of 


*s. 


\ 


1 a 
nment. 
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:omes the 
God alone; but the Power of "_ wrong is the Power of the Devil, and not 
of God. Aad the Ring is. bis Miniſter | whoſe Work be das: Whilſt he dos 
Juſtice, he is the Vicar of the Eterna King; but if he deflect from it to aff 
wnſjaſtly, he is the Minifter of the Devil. He alſo ſays that the King is 
fingulis major, por pact and that he who is i» jaſtitia exequends 
omnibus major, in ja itia recipienda cuilibet ex plebe fit æqualis. I fhall not 


fay Bracton is in the right when he ſpeaks in this manner; but tis a 
ſtrange impudence in Filmer to cite him as a Patron of the abſolute Power 


of Kings, who dos ſo extremely depreſs them. But the F of his 
follys is yet more pardonable than bis deteſtable fraud in falſiſying Bratton's 
words, and leaving out ſuch as are not for his purpoſe, which ſhew his 
meaning to be directly contrary to the ſenſe put upon them. That this 
may appear, I ſhall ſet down the words as they are found in Bratton : Ipſe 
autem Rex non debet ofſe ſub homine, ſed ſub Deo, & ſub Lege, quia Lex 
facit Regem. Attribuat ergo Rex Legi quod Lex attribuit ei, id eſt domine- 
tionem > oteſtatem : Non eſt enim Rex ubi dominatur voluntas & non Lex; 
& quod ſub Lege eſſe debeat, cum fit Dei vicarius, evidenter apparet. If 
Brafon therefore be a competent Judg, the King is under the Law; and 
he is not a King, nor God's Vicegerent unleſs he be ſo ; and we all know 
how to proceed with thoſe who being under the Law, offend againſt it. For 
the Law is not made in vain. In this caſe ſomething more is to be done 


than petitioning ; and *tis ridiculous to ſay, that if he will not amend, tis 


puniſhment enough for hin to expect God an Avenger : for the fame may be 


faid of all Malefactors. God can ſufficieatly puniſh Thieves and Mur- 


derers : but the future Judgment, of which perhaps they have no belief, 
is not ſufficient to reſtrain them from committing more Crimes, nor to 
deter others from following their example. God was always able to pu- 
niſh Murderers, but yet by his Law he commands man to ſhed the blood 
of him who ſhould ſhed man's blood; and declares that the Land cannot 
be purg'd of the Guilt by any other means. He had Judgments in ſtore 
for Jeroboam, Ahab, and thoſe that were like them ; but yer he com- 
manded, that, according to that Law, their Houſes ſhould be deſtroy'd 


from the earth. The dogs lick'd up the blood of Abab, where they had 


lick*d that of Naboth, and eat Jezebel who had contriv'd his murder. 
Bat, ſays our Author, we wef not look into his deeds, much leſs oppaſe them. 
Muſt not David look into Sauls deeds, nor oppoſe them? Why did 
he then bring together as many men as he could to oppoſe, and make fo- 
reign Alliances againſt him, even with the Moabites and the accurſed 
Philiſtins? Why did Jehu not only deſtroy Ahab's houſe, but kill the 
King of Judah and his forty Brothers, only for going to viſit his Chit- 
dren? Our Author may perhaps ſay, becauſe God commanded them. 
But if God commanded them to do fo, he did not command them and all 
mankind not todo ſo; and if he did not forbid, they have nothing to re- 
ſtrain them from doing the like, unleſs they have made municipal Laws 
of their own to the contrary, which our Author and his Followers may 


produce when they can find them. 


— —u—‚—kʒꝛ'gð ̃—— 
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* Exercere igitur deber Rex poteſtatem juris ſicur Dei vicarius & miniſter in terra, quia illa po- 
teſtas ſolius Dei eſt, poteſtas autem injuriæ Diaboli eſt non Dei; & cujus horum opera fecerit Rex, 
ejus miniſter erit: Igitur dum facit juſtitiam, vicarius eſt regis æterni: Miniſter autem Diaboli 
dum declinet ad injuriam. 1bid. J. 3. | ; 

His 
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His next work is to go back again to the Tribute paid by Chriſt Secr. 9. 
ER: to Ceſar, and judiciouſly to infer, that all Nations muſt pay the Tame LGW 
Duty to their Magiſtrats, as the Jens did to the Romans who had ſub- 
du'd them. Chriſt did not, ſays he, ast what the Law of the Land was, 
nor inquire er there was or 2 ae inf 38 whether the Tribute 
were given by the conſent of the People, but upon ſight of the iption 
1 &c. It lea [A ſtrange if Chi bad Ar abb The 
Laws, Statutes or Conſent, when he knew that their Common- 
wealth, with all the Laws by which it had ſubſiſted, was aboliſh'd; 
and that Iſrael! was become a Servant to thoſe who exetcis'd a maſt 
violent domination over them: which being a peculiar puniſhmem for 
their peculiar fins, can have no influence upon Nations that are not under 
the ſame circumſtances. n 
But of all that he ſays, nothing is more incomprehenſible, than what 
he can mean by lawful Kings to whom all is due that was due ro 
the Roman Uſurpers. For lawful Kings are Kings by the Law: ln 
being Kings by the Law they are ſuch Kings as the Law makes them, 
and that Law only muſt tell us what is due to them; or by a univer- 
ſal Patriarchical Right, to which no man can have a title, as is ſaid 
before, till he prove himſelf to be the right Heir of Noh. If neither 
of theſe are to be regarded, but that Right follows Poſſeſſion, rhere is no 
ſuch thing as a Uſurper ; he who has the Power has the Ri t, as in- 
deed Filmer ſays, and his Wiſdom as well as his Integrity is ſufficiently 


declat d by the Aſſertion. | 
This wicked extravagancy is follow'd by an attempt of as ſingular 
| ignorance and ſtupidity, to ſhuffle together Uſurpers and Conquerors, 


as if they were the ſame ; whereas there have bin many Uſurpers who 

were not Conquerors, and Conquerors that deſerv'd not the name 

of Uſurpers. No wiſe man ever faid that Agat hocles or Dionyſius con- 

quer'd Syracuſe; Tarquin, Galbs or Otho, Rome; 'Crommel, England ; 

or that the Magi, who ſeiz d the Government of Perſia after the death | 
of Cambyſes, conquer'd that Country. When Moſes and Joſhua had | 
overthrown the Kingdoms of the Amorites, Moabites and Cananites ; 

or when David ſubdu'd the Ammonites, Edomites, and others, none, as 

I ſuppoſe, but ſuch Divines as Filmer, will wo they uſurp'd a Dominion 

over them. There is ſuch a thing amongſt mea as juſt War, or elſe 

ttue Valor could not be a Vertue bur a Crime; and inſtead of glory, 

| the utmoſt infamy would always be the companion of Victory. There 

| are, ſays* Grotius, Laws of War as well as of Peace. He who for a 

juſt Cauſe, and by juſt Means, carrys on a juſt War, has as clear a right 

to what is acquir*d as can be enjoy*d by Man; but all Uſurpatioh is de - 

teſtable and abominable. 


# , ; | 


+ Bell ⁊que ac pacis jura. De jur. bel. & pac. 
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The words of St. Paul enjoining obedience to bigher Powers, 
favor all ſorts of Governinents no leſs than Monarchy, 


Y 


O UR Author's next quarrel is with St. Paul, who did not, at he ſays, 


— 


in enjoining ſubjection to the higher Powers, ſignify the Laws of the 

Land, or mean the higheſt Powers, as well Ariſtocratical and Democratical as 
Regal, but 4 Mee that carries the Sword, &c. But what if there be 
no Monarch in the place? or what if he do not carry the Sword? Had 
the Apoſtle ſpoken in vain, if the liberty of the Romans had not bin 
overthrown by the fraud and violence of Ceſar ? Was no obedience to be 
exacted whilſt that people enjoy d the benefit of their own Laws, and 
Vertue flouriſh'd under the moderate Government of a legal and juſt 
Magiſtracy, eſtabliſh'd for the common good, by the common conſent 
of all? Had God no Miniſter amongſt them till Law and Juſtice was 
overthrown, the beſt part of the people deſtroy'd by the fury of a cor- 
rupt mercenary Soldiery, and the world ſubdu'd under the Tyranny of 
the worſt Monſters that it had ever produc'd? Are theſe the ways of 
eſtabliſhing God's Vicegerents, and will he patronize no Governors or 
Governments but ſuch as theſe? Dos God uphold evil, and that only? 
If the world has bin hitherto miſtaken, in giving the name of evil to 
that which is good, and calling that good which is evil; I defire to know 
what can be calPd good amongſt men, if the Government of the Romans, 
till they enter'd Greece and Aſia, and were corrupted by the Luxury of 
both, do not deſerve that name? or what is to be eſteem'd evil, if the 
eſtabliſhment and exerciſe of the Ceſars Power were not fo? But ſays he, 
Wilt thou not be afraid of the Power ? And was there no Power in the 
Governments that had no Monarchs? Were the Carthaginians, Romans, 
Grecians, Gauls, Germans and Spaniards without Power? Was there no 
Sword in that Nation and their Magiltrats, who overthrew the, King- 
doms of Armenia, Egypt, Numidia, Macedon, with many others, and 
whom none of the Monarchs, were able ro reſiſt? Are the Venetians, 
Switæers, Griſons and Hollanders now leit in the ſame weaknels, and no 
obedience at all due to their Magiſtrats? If this be fo, how comes it to 
paſs that Juſtice is ſo well adminiſter'd amongſt them? Who is it that 
defends the Hollanders in ſuch a manner, that the greateſt Monarchs with 
all their Swords have had no great reaſon to boalt of any Advantages 
gain'd againſtthem ? at leaſt till we (whom they could not reſiſt when 
we had no Monarch, tho we have bin diſgracetully beaten by them ſince 
we had one) by making Leagues againſt them, and ſowing diviſions 
amongſt them, inſtigated and aſſiſted the greateſt Power now in the 
world to their deſtructionand our own. Burour Author is fo accuſtom'd 
to fraud, that he never cites a paſſage of Scripture which he dos not 
abuſe or vitiate ; and that he may do the lame in this place, he leaves 
out the following words, For there is no power but of God, that he might 
intitle one ſort only to his protection. It therefore the People and pepu- 
lar Magiſtrats of Athens; the two Kings, Ephori and Senat of Sparta; 
the Sanhedrins amongſt the Hebrews ; the Conſuls, Tribuns, Pretors and 
Senat 
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Senat of Rome; the Magiſtrats of Holland, Switzerland and Venice, have Sz cr, 10. 
or had power, we may conclude that they alſo were ordain'd by God; & 
and that according to the precept of the Apoſtle, the ſame obedience for 

the ſame reaſon is due to them as to any rch. : 

The Apoſtle farther explaining himſelf, and ſhewing who may be 

accounted a Magiſtrate, and what the duty of ſuch a one is, informs us 

when we ſhould fear, and on what account. Rulers, ſays he, are nut 4 

terror to good works, but to the evil: N. ilt thoa then not be ap of the 

Power ? do that which is good, and thou ſhalt have praiſe of the ſame ; for 
be is the Miniſter of God, 4 revenger to execute wrath upon him that doth 

evil, He therefore is only the Miniſter of God, who 1s not a terror to | 
good works, but to evil; who executes wrath. upon thoſe that do evil, 

and is a praiſe to thoſe that do well, And he who dos well, ought nor 

to be afraid of the power, for he ſhall receive praiſe. Now if our Au- 

thor were alive, tho he was a man of a hard forehead, I would ask him, 
whether in his Conſcience he believ'd, that Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 

Nero, and the rabble of ſucceeding Monſters, were a praiſe to thoſe 

who did well, and a terror to thoſe who did ill; and not the contrary, 

a praiſe to the worſt, and a terror to the beſt men of the world? or for 

what reaſon * Tacitus could ſay, that Vertue brought men who liv'd 

under em to certain deſtruction, and recite ſo many Examples of the 

brave and good, who were murder'd by them for being ſo, unleſs they 

had endeavour'd to extinguiſh all that was good, and to Þ tear up Vertue 

by the roots? Why did he call Domitian an || Enemy to Vertue, if he 

was a terror only to thoſe that did evil? If the world has hitherto bin 

miſled in theſe things, and given the name of Vertue to Vice, and of 

Vice to Vertue, then Germanicus, Valerius Aſiaticus, Corbulo, Helvidius | 
Priſcus, Thraſeas, Soranus and others that reſembled them, who fell 
under the rage of thoſe Beaſts, nay Paul himſelf and his Diſciples, were 

evi! doers; and Macro, Narciſſus, Pallas, Vinnias, Laco and Tigellinas were 

vertuous and good men. If this beſo, we are beholden to Filmer for 

admoniſhing mankind of the error in which they had ſo long continu'd. 

It not, thoſe who perſecuted and murder'd them for their Vertues, were 

not a terror to ſuch as did evil, and a praiſe to thoſe who did well. The | | 
worſt men had no need to fear them ; but the beſt had, becauſe they 
were the beſt. All Princes therefore that have power are nor to be 

eſteem'd equally the Miniſters of God. They that are ſo, muſt receive 

their dignity from a title that is not common to all, even from a juſt 

employment of their power to the incouragement of Vertue, and to 

the diſcouragement of Vice. He that pretends to the veneration and 

obedience due to the Miniſters of God, muſt by his actions manifeſt that 

he is ſo. And tho Jam unwilling to advance a propoſition that may 

ſound harſhly to tender ears, I am inclin'd to believe, that the ſame 

rule, which obliges us to yield obedience to the good Magiftrate who 

is the Miniſter of God, and aſſures us that in obeying him we obey 

God, dos equally oblige us not to obey thoſe who make themſelves the 

Miniſters of the Devil, leſt in obeying them, we obey the Devil, whoſe 


works they do. 
That none but ſuch as are wilfully ignorant may miſtake Paul's mean- 


ing, Peter, who was directed by the fame Spirit, ſays diſtinctly, Sabmit 


4 


* Ob virtutes certiſſimum exitium. | 

T Ipſam exſcindere virtutem. | 

[| Vircucibus infeſtum, \ 
your 
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Char. III. your ſelves to every Ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake. If therefore 
LV W there be ſeveral Ordinances of men tending to the ſame end, that is, the 


8 obtaining of Juſtice, by being a terror toy, the evil and a praiſe to the 
good, the like obedience is for conſcience ſake enjoin'd to all, and upon 


the ſame condition. But as no man dares to ſay, that Athens and Perſia, 
Carthage and Egypt, Switzerland and France, Venice and Turky were and 
are under the ſame Government ; the ſame obedience is due to the Ma- 
giſtrateinevery one of thoſe places, andall others on the ſame account, 


whilſt they continue to be the Miniſters of God. - 
If our Author ſay, that Peter cannot comprehend Kings under the 


name of human Ordinances, ſince Paul ſays they are the Ordinance of 


God, I may as well ſay that Paal cannot call that the Ordinance of God, 
which Peter calls the ordinance of man; But as it was faid of Moſes and 
Samuel, that they who ſpoke by the ſame Spirit could not contradiQ 
each other, Peter and Paul being full of Wiſdom and Sanity, and 
inſpir'd by the ſame Spirit, muſt needs ſay the ſame thing; and Grotius 
ſhews that they perfectly agree, tho the one calls Kings, Rulers and 
Governors, the Ordinance of Man, and the other the Ordinance of 
God; inaſmuchas God having from the beginning ordain'd that men 
ſhould not live like Wolves in woods, every man by himſelf, but together 
in Civil Socjetys, left to every one a liberty of joining with that Society 
which belt pleas'd him, and to every Society to create ſuch Magiſtrats, 
and frame ſuch Laws as ſhould ſeem moſt conducing to their own good, 
according to the meaſure of light and reaſon they might have. And 
every Magiſtracy ſo inſtituted might rightly be call'd the Ordinance of 
Man who was the Inſtituter, and the Ordinance of God according to 


which it was inſtituted ; * becauſe, ſays he, God approv'd and ratify'd the 
ſalutary Conſtitutions of Government made by men. 

But, ſays our Author, Peter expounds his own words of the human 
Ordinance to be the King, whois the Lex /oquens : but he ſays no ſuch 
thing, and I do not find that any ſuch thought ever enter'd into the 
Apoſtle's mind. The words are often found in the works of Plato and 
Ariſtotle, but apply*d only to ſuch a man as is a King by nature, who is 
endow'd with all the vertues that tend to the good of human Societys in 
a greater meaſure than any or all thoſe that compoſe them ; which Cha- 
racter, I think, will be ill apply*d to all Kings. And that this may ap- 
pear to be true, I deſire to know whether it would well have agreed 
with Nero, Caligula, Domitian, or others like to them; and if not with 
them, then not with all, bot only with thoſe who are endow'd with 
ſuch Vertues. But if the King be made by man, he muſt be ſuch as man 
makes him to be ; and if the power of a Law had bin given by any hu- 
man Sanction to the word of a fooliſh, mad or wicked man (which I 
hardly believe) it would be deſtroy'd by its own iniquity and turpitude, 
and the People left under the obligation of rendring obedience to thoſe, 
who ſo uſe the Sword that the Nations under them may live ſoberly, 
peaceably and honeſtly. | 

This obliges me a little to examin what is meant by the Sword. The 
Pope ſays there are two Swords, the one temporal, the other ſpiritual ; 
and that both of them were given to Peter and to his Succeſſors. Others 
more rightly underſtand the two Swords to be that of War and that of 
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Juſtice, which according to ſeveral Conſtitutions of Government have Sgr. 10. 
bin committed to ſeveral hands, under ſeveral conditions and limitations. 


The Sword of Juſtioe comprehends the Legiſlative and the Executive 
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power: the one isexercis'd in making Laws, the other in judging Con- 


troverſys according to ſuch as are made. The military Sword is us d by 
thoſe Magiſtrats who have it, in making War or Peace with whom the 
think fit; and ſometimes by others who have it not, in purſuing ſuc 
Wars as are reſolv'd upon by another Power. The Jewiſh Doctors 
generally agree that the Kings of Judah could make no Law, becauſe 
there was a curſe denounc'd againſt thoſe who ſhould add to, or detract 
from that which God had given by the hand of Moſes ; that they might 
ſit in Judgment with the High Prieſt and Sanhedrin, but could not judg 
by themſelves, unleſs the Sanhedrin did plainly fail of performing their 
duty. Upon this account Maimonides excuſes David tor commanding 
Solomon not to ſuffer the grey hairs of Joab to go down to the grave in 
peace, and Solomon for appointing him to be kill'd at the foot of the Al- 
tar: for he having kill'd Abner and Amaſa, and by thoſe actions ſhed the 
blood of war in time of peace, the Sanhedrin ſhould have puniſh*d him; 
but being protected by favor or power, and even David himſelf fearing 
him, Solomon was put in mind of his duty, which he perform'd, tho 
Joab laid hold upon the horns of the Altar, which by the expreſs words 
of the Law gave no protection to wilful Murderers. 
The uſe of the military Sword .amongſt them was alſo moderated. 


Their Kings might make War upon the ſeven accurſed Nations that they 


were commanded to deſtroy, and ſo might any other man; for no peace 
was to be made with them : but not againſt any other Nation, without 
the aſſent of the Sanhedrin. And when Amaziah contrary to that 
Law had fooliſhly made war upon Joaſh King of Iſrael, and there- 


by brought a great {laughter upon Judah, the Princes, that is the 


Sanhedrin, combin'd againſt him, purſu'd him to Lachiſb, and kilPd him 
there, 

The Legiſlative Power of Sparta was evidently in the People. The 
Laws that go under the name of Lycaurgaus, were propos'd by him to the 
general Aſſembly of the People, and from them receiv*d their Authority: 
But the diſciplin they contain'd was of ſuch efficacy for framing the 
minds of men to vertue, and by baniſhing Silver and Gold they ſo far 
baniſh'd all manner of Crimes, that from the inſtitution of thoſe Laws 
to the times 6f their Corruption, which was more than eight hundred 
years, we hardly find that three men were put to death, of whom two 
were Kings; ſo that it ſeems difficult to determin where the power of 
judging did reſide, tho *tis moſt probable, conſidering the nature of 
their Government, that it was in the Senat, and in Caſes extraordinary 
in the Ephori, with a right of appealing to the People. Their Kings 
therefore conld have little to do with the Sword of Juſtice, neither the 
Legiſlative nor the Judicial Power being any ways in them, | 

The military Sword was not much more in their power, unleſs the 
excellency of their Vertues gave them the credit of perſuading, when the 


Law deny*d the right of commanding. They were oblig'd to make 


war againſt thoſe, and thoſe only, who were declar'd Enemys by the 
Senat and Ephori, and in the manner, place and time they directed: ſo 
that Ageſilaus, tho carrying on a glorious War in Perſia, no ſooner re- 
celv'd the Parchment Roll, wherein he was commanded by the Ephori 
to come hoine for the defence of his own Country, than he immediately 

M m return'd, 
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return'd, and is on that account call'd by no leſs a man than Xenophon, 
a good and faithful King rendring obedience to the Laws of his 
GG Q 1 965 SOT, | 4 
By this it appears that there are Kings, who may be fear'd by thoſe 
that doill, and not by ſuch as do well ; for having no more power than 
what the Law gives, and being oblig'd to execute it as the Law directs, 
they cannot depart from the Precept of the Apoſtle. My own actions 
therefore, or the ſenſe of mn Pub guilt ariſing from them, is to be the 
meaſure of my fear of that Magiſtrate who is the Miniſter of God, and 


not his Power. 
The like may be ſaid of almoſt all the Nations of the world, that have 


- 4 


had any thing of Civil Order amongſt them, The ſupreme Magiſtrate, 


under what name ſoever he was known, whether King, Emperor, 
Aſymnetes, Suffetes, Conſul, Dictator, or Archon, has uſually a part 
zfgn'd to him in the adminiſtration of Juſtice. and making War; but 
that he may know it to be aſhgn'd and not inherent, and ſo aſſign'd as 
to be employ?d for the publick good, not to his own profit or pleaſure, 
it is circumſcribꝰd by ſuch rules as he cannot ſafely tranſgreſs. This is 
above all ſeen in the German, Nations, from whom we draw our Ori— 
ginal and Government; and is ſo well deſcrib'd by Tacitus in his treatiſe 
of their Cuſtoms and Manners, that I ſhall content my ſelf to refer to 
it, and to what I have cited from him in the former part of this Work. 
The Saxons coming intoour Country, retain'd to themſelves the ſame 
rights. They had no Kings but ſuch as were ſet up by themſelves, and 
they abrogated their Power when they pleas d. * Offa acknowledg'd 
that he was choſen for the defence of their Liberty, not from his own merit, 
but by their favor; and in the Conventus Pananglicas, at which all the 
chief men as well Secular as Eccleſiaſtical were preſent, it was decreed 
by the King, Arch-biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Dukes and Senators, that 
the Kings ſhould be choſen by the Prieſts, and by the Elders of the 
People. In purſuance of which, Egbert, who had no right to the ſuc- 
ceſſion, was made King. Ethelwera was choſen in the ſame manner 
by the conſent of all. Ethelwolf a Monk, for want of a better, was 
advanc'd to the ſame Honor. His Son Alfred, tho crown'd by the Pope, 
and marrying without the conſent of the Nobility - and Kingdom a- 
gainſt their Cuſtoms and Statutes, acknowledg'd that he had receiv*d 
the Crown from the bounty of the Princes, Elders, and People ; and 
in his Will declar'd, that he left the People as he had found them, free 
as the inward thoughts of Man. His Son Edward (4) was elected to be 
his Succeſſor. Ethelſtan, tho a Baſtard, and without all Title, was 
elected by the conſent of the Nobility and People, Eaared by the ſame 
Authority was elected and prefer d before the Sons of Edmond his Pre- 
deceſſor. Edwin, tho rightly choſen, was depos'd for his ill life, and 
Edgar () eleded King, by the will of God, and conſent of the People. 
Bur he alſo was depriv'd of the Crown for the Rape of a Nun, and 
after ſeven years reſtor'd by the whole People, coram omni multitudine 
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* Ad Libertatis veſtrz tuitionem non meis meritis, ſed ſola liberalitate veſtra. 


+ Omnium conſenſu. 

Contra morem & ſtatuta. 

(a) Succeſſor Monarchiæ electus. a 

) Et eligerunt Deo dictante Edgarum in Regemannuente populo. 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government. 971 
populi Angloram. Ethelred, who is ſaid to have bin * cruel in the$Szcr. 10. 
beginning, wretched in the courſe, and infamous in the end of his LW 


Reign, was depos'd by the ſame Power that had advanc'd him. Canutus 
made a 4 Contract with the Princes and the whole People, and there- 


upon was by general conſent crown'd King over all England. After 


him Harold was choſen in the uſual manner. He being dead, a Meſſage 
was ſent to Hardi Canute with an offer of the Crown, which he accepted, 
and accordingly was received. Edward the Confeſſor was || elected King 
with the conſent of the Clergy and People at London; and Harold ex- 
cus'd himſelf for not performing his Oath to William the Norman, becauſe 
he ſaid he had made it unduly and preſumptuouſly, (4) without con- 
ſulting the Nobility and People, and without their Authority. William 
was receiv'd with great joy by the Clergy and People, and ſaluted King 
by all, ſwearing to obſerve the antient, good, and approv'd Laws of 
England: and tho he did but ill perform his Oath, yet before his death 
he ſeem'd to repent of the ways he had taken; and only wiſhing his Son + 

might be King of England, he confeſt in his laſt Will made at Caen in 
Normandy, (b) that he neither found nor left the Kingdom as an Inheri- 
tance. If he poſſeſt no right except what was conter'd upon him, no 
more was confer'd than had bin enjoy*d by the antient Kings, according 
to the approv*'d Laws which he ſwore to obſerve, Thoſe Laws gave 
no power to any, till he was elected; and that which they did then 
give was ſo limited, that the Nobility and People reſery*d to themſelves 
the diſpoſition of the greateſt Affairs, even to the depoſition and expulſion 
of ſuch as ſhould not well perform the duty of their Oath and Office. 
And I leave it to our Author to prove, how they can be ſaid to have had 
the Sword and the Power ſo as to be fear'd, otherwiſe than, as the 
Apoſtle ſays, by thoſe that do evil; which we acknowledg to be not 
only in the King, but inthe loweſt Officer of Juſtice in the world. 

If it be pretended that our later Kings are more to be fear'd than 
William the Norman, or his Predeceſſors, it muſt not be, as has bin prov'd, 
either from the general right of Kings, or from the Doctrin of the Apo- 

*#tle, but from ſomething elſe that is peculiar and ſubſequent, which I 
leave our Author's Diſciples to prove, and an anſwer may be found in 
due time. But to ſhow that our Anceſtors did not miſtake the words 
of the Apoſtle, tis good to conſider when, to whom, and upon what 
occaſion he ſpoke. The Chriſtian Religion was then in its infancy : his 
diſcourſes were addreſt to the Profeſſors of it, who tho they ſoon grew 
to be conſiderable in number, were for the moſt part of the meaneſt 
fort of People, Servants or Inhabitants of the Citys, rather than Citi- 

zens and Freemen ; join'd in no civil Body or Society, nor ſuch as had or 
could have any part in the Government. The occaſion was to ſuppreſs 
the dangerous miſtake of many converted Jews and others, who know- 
ing themſelves to be freed from the power of Sin and the Devil, pre- 

{um'd they were alſo freed from the obligation of human Laws. And 

if this Error had not bin crop'd in the bud, it would have given occa- 

{ion to their Enemys, (who deſir'd nothing more) to deſtroy them all ; 
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* Szvus in principio, miſer in medio, turpis in exitu. 

T Canurus fœdus cum principibus & omni populo, & illi cum ipſo percuſſerunt. 

Annuente Clero & populo Londini, in regem eligitur. 

(a) Abfq; generali Senatus & Populi conventu & edicto. Matth. Pariſ. Gul: Gemit. c. 

(5) Neminem Anglici regni conſtituo hæredem, non enim tantum decus ha reditario jure 
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Cn. III. and who knowing that ſuch Notions were ſtirring among them, would 
W ) have bin glad, that they who were not eaſily to be diſcover'd, had by that 
| means diſcover'd themſelves. | Tre 
$3 | This induc'd a neceſſity of diverting a poor, mean, ſcatter'd People 
=_ from ſuch thoughts concerning the State; to convince them of the Error 
into which they were fallen, that Chriſtians did not owe the ſame obe. 
dience to Civil Laws and Magiſtrats as other men; and to keep them from 
drawing deſtruction upon themſelves by ſuch ways, as not being war- 
ranted by God, had no promiſe of his Protection. St. Paul's work was 
to preſerve the Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, as appears by his own words: 
1 Tim. 22 J exhort, that firſt of all, Supplications, Prayers, Interceſſions, and giving 
of thanks be made for all men; for Rings, and for all that are in Authority, 
that we may live a quiet and peaceable life in all godlineſs and honeſty, Put 
Tit. 3. them in mind to be ſubject to Principalitys and Powers, to obey Magiſtrats, to 
be ready for every good work, St. Peter agrees with him fully in deſcribing 
the Magiſtrate and his Duty ; ſhewing the reaſons why obedience ſhould 
be paid to him, and teaching Chriſtians to be humble and contented with 
their condition, as free, yet not uſing their Liberty for a cover to malice ; 
and not only to fear God and honor the King (of which conjunction of 
words ſuch as Filmer are very proud) but to honor all men, as is ſaid in the 
ſame verſe. This was in a peculiar manner the work of that time, in 
which thoſe who were to preach and propagate the Goſpel, were not to 
be diverted from that Duty, by entangling themſelves in the care of 
State- affairs; but it dos in ſome ſenſe agree with all times: for it can ne- 
ver be the duty of a good man to oppoſe ſuch a Magiſtrate as is the Mini- 
ſter of God, in the exerciſe of his Office, nor to deny to any man that 
which 1s his due. 
| But as the Chriſtian Law exempts no man from the Duty he ows to 
i his Father, Maſter, or the Magiſtrate, it dos not make him more a Slave 
| than he was before, nor deprive him of any natural or civil Right ; and 
if we are oblig'd to pay Tribute, Honor, or any other thing where it 
is not due, it muſt be by ſome Precept very different from that which com- 
mands us to give toC 1 that which is Ceſar's. If he define the Magis 
ſtrate to be the Miniſter of God doing Juſtice, and from thence draws 
the Reaſons he gives for rendring Obedience to him, we are to inquire 
whoſe Miniſter he is who overthrows it, and look for ſome other reaſon 
for rendring obedience to him than the words of the Apoſtles. If David, 
who was willing to lay down his lite for the people, who hated iniquity, 
and would not ſuffer a liar to come into his preſence, was the Miniſter of 
God, I deſire to know whoſe Miniſter Caligula was, who ſet up himſelf to 
| be worſhip'd for a God, and would at once have deſtroy'd all the people 
| that he ought to have protected? Whoſe Miniſter was Nero, who, be- 
ſides the abominable impuritys of his life, and hatred to all Vertue as con- 
trary to his Perſon and Government, ſet fire to the great City? If it be 
true, that contrariorum contraria eſt ratio, theſe queſtions are eaſily decid- 
ed; and if the reaſons of things are eternal, the ſame diſtinction grounded 
upon truth will be good for ever. Every Magiſtrate and every man by 
; his works will for ever declare whoſe Miniſter he is, in what ſpirit he 
| lives, and conſequently what obedience is due to him according to the 
Precept of the Apoſtle. If any man ask what I mean by Juſtice, I an- 
ſwer, That the Law of the Land, as far as it is Sauctio recta, jubens ho- 
neſta, prohibens contraria, declares what it is. But there have bin and are 
Laws that are neither juſt nor commendable, There was a Law in Rome, 
that 
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that no God ſhould be worſhip'd without the conſent of the Senat : Up- Sgcr. 11. 
on which Tertullian ſays ſcoffingly, * That God ſhall not be God, unleſs he 
pleaſe Man : and by virtue of this Law the firſt Chriſtiafis were expos d 
to all manner of crueltys; arid ſome of the Emperors (in other reſpects 
gs 4 excellent Men) moſt foully polluted themſelves and their Government 
A with innocent Blood. Antoninus Pius was taken in this ſnare ; and Ter- 
tullian bitterly derides Trajan for glory ing in his Clemency, when he had 
commanded Plizy, who was Proconſul in Aſia, not to make any ſearch for 
— Chriſtians, but only to puniſh them according to Law when they ſhould 
* be brought before him. No Municipal Law can be more firmly eſta- 
if bliſh'd by human Authority, than that of the Inquiſition in Spain, and 
other places : And thoſe accurſed Tribunals, which have ſhed more Chri- 
& ſtian blood than all the Pagans that ever were in the world, are commonly 
if call'd The Holy Office. If a Gentleman in Poland kill a Peaſant, he is by 
a a Law now in uſe free from puniſhment, if he lay a Ducat upon the dead 
| Body. Evenus the Third, King of Scotland, caus'd a Law to paſs, b. 
which the Wives and Daughters of Noblemen were expos'd to his Luſt, 
and thoſe of the Commons to the Luft of the Nobility. Theſe, and an 
infinite number of others like to them, were not right Sanctions, but ſuch 
as have produc'd unſpeakable miſchiefs and calamitys. They were not 
therefore Laws: the name of Juſtice is abuſively attributed to them: Thoſe 
that govern by them cannot be the Miniſters of God: and the Apoſtle com- 
manding our obedience to the Miniſter of God for our good, commands 


us not to be obedient to the Miniſter of the Devil to our hurt; for we 
cannot ſerve two Maſters. 
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Niſi homini Deus placuerit, Deus non erit. 
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l That which is not juſt, is not Lam; and that Which 
2 is not Law, ought not to be obey'd. 


O UR Author having for a long time pretended Conſcience, now pulls 
5 off his Mask, and plainly tells us, that 'tis not on account of Con- 
5 ſcience, but for fear of puniſhment or in hope of reward, that Laws are to 
U be obey*d. That familiar diſtinction of the Schoolmen, ſays he, whereby they 
ſubject Kings to the directive, but not to the coattive Power of the Law, is 
a confeſſion, that Kings are not bound by the poſitive Laws of any Nation, 
ſence the compulſory Power of Laws is that which properly makes Laws to be Laws. E 
Not troubling my ſelf with this diſtinction of the Schoolmen, nor acknow- 
ledging any truth to be in it, or that they are competent Judges of ſuch 
matters, I ſay, that if it be true, our Author's concluſion is altogether 
falſe; for the directive Power of the Law, which is certain, and 
grounded upon the inherent good and reCtitude that is in it, is that alone 
which has a power over the Conſcience, whereas the coercive is merely 
contingent ; and the moſt juſt powers commanding the moſt juſt things, 
have ſo often fallen under the violence of the moſt unjuſt men command- 
ing the moſt execrable villanys, that if they were therefore to be obey'd, 
the Conſciences of men muſt be regulated by the ſucceſs of a Battel or 
Conſpiracy, than which nothing can be affirm'd more impious and ab- 
ſurd. 
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Craze. III. ſurd. By this rule David was not to be obey'd, when by the wicked- 
| LN >» nefs of his Son he was driven from Jeruſalem, and depriv'd of all coer- 
17 cive Power; and the conſcientious obedience that had bin due to him 
was transfer*d to Abſalom, who ſought his life. And in St. Paul's time, 
it was not from him who was guided only by the Spirit of God, and had 
no manner of coercive Power, that Chriſtians were to learn their duty, 
but from Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, who had that Power well eſta- 
bliſh'd by the mercenary Legions. If this were ſo, the Governments of 
the World might be juſtly calPd Magna Latrocinia ; and men lay ing aſide 
all conſiderations of Reaſon or Juſtice, ought only to follow thoſe who can 
inflict the greateſt Puniſhments, or give the greateſt Rewards. But ſince 
the reception of ſuch opinions would be the extirpation of all that can be 
call'd good, we mult look for another rule of our obedience, and ſhall 
find that to be the Law, which being, as I ſaid before, Sanctio recta, 
muſt be founded upon that eternal Principle of Reaſon and Truth, from 
whence the rule of Juſtice which is ſacred and pure ought to be deduc'd, 
and not from the deprav'd will of man, which fluctuating according to 
the different Intereſts, Humors and Paſſions that at ſeveral times reign in 
ſeveral Nations, one day abrogates what had bin enacted the other. The 
Sanction therefore that deſerves the name of a Law, which derives not its 
excellency from Antiquity, or from the dignity of the Legiſlators, but from 
1 an intrinſick equity and juſtice, ought to be made 1n purſuance of that uni- 
[ verſal Reaſon to which all Nations at all times owe an equal veneration 
j and obedience. By this we may know whether he who has the Power 
l dos juſtice or not : Whether he be the Miniſter of God to our good, a 
1 protector of good, and a terror to ill men; or the Miniſter of the Devil 
to our hurt, by encouraging all manner of evil, and endeavouring by vice = 
| and corruption to make the people worſe that they may be miſerable, and 1 
[ miſerable that they may be worſe. I dare not ſay I ſhall never fear ſuch 6. - 
{ a man if he be arm'd with power: But I am ſure I ſhall never eſteem bi 
| him to be the Miniſter of God, and ſhall think I do ill if I fear him. If 5 
| he has therefore a coercive Power over me, 'tis thro my weakneſs ; for 5 
ö | * he that will ſuffer himſelf to be compePd, knows not how to die. If there- 
| fore he who dos not follow the directive Power of the Law, be not the 
Miniſter of God, he is nota King, at leaſt not ſuch a King as the Apoſtle 
| commands us to obey : And if that Sanction which is not juſt be not Aa 
| Law, and can have no obligation upon us, by what Power ſoever it be 
| eſtabliſh?d, it may well fall out, that the Magiſtrate who will not follow 
| the directive Power of the Law, may fall under the coercive ; and then 
| the fear is turn'd upon him, with this aggravation, that it is not only 
| actual, but juſt. This was the caſe of Vero; the coercive Power was 
N no longer in him, but againſt him. He that was forc'd to fly and to hide 
himſelf, that was abandon'd by all men, and condemn'd to die accord- 
ing to antient Cuſtom, did, as I ſuppoſe, fear, and was no way to be 

fear d. The like may be ſaid of Amazziah King of Judah, when he fled 
| to Lachiſh ; of Nabuchodonozor, when he was driven from the ſociety of 
| men; and of many Emperors and Kings of the greateſt Nations in the 
| world, who have bin ſo utterly depriv'd of all Power, that they have 
| bin impriſon'd, depos'd, confin'd to Monaſterys, kill'd, drawn thro the 


| Streets, cut in pieces, thrown into Rivers, and indeed ſuffer'd all that 
| could be ſuffer*d by the vileſt Slaves. 
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If any man ſay theſe. things ought not to have bin done, an anſwer Sec. 12. 
may be given in a proper place; tho'twere enough to ſay, that the Juſtic e .τ 


of the world is not to be overthrown by a mere Aſſertion without proof: 
but that is nothing to the preſent Queſtion, For if it was ill done to 


drive Vero to deſpair, or ta throw Vitellius into the common Shore, it was 


not becauſe they were the Miniſters of God; for their Lives were no way 
conformable to the character which the Apoſtle gives of thoſe who de- 


ſerve that Sacred Name. If thoſe only are to be fear'd who have the 


Power, there was a time when they were not to be fear 'd, for they had 
none; and if ſuch Princes are not oblig'd by the Law as are not under the 
coercive Power, it gave no exemption to thoſe, for they fell under it: and 
as we know not what will befal others who walk in their ſteps till they are 
dead, we cannot till then know whether they are free from it or not. 


SECT. X!I. 
The Right and Power of a Magiſtrate depends upon his Inſti- 


tution, not upon bis Name: 


putting falſe names upon things, by which they may perplex mens 

minds, and from thence deduce falſe Concluſions. But the points above 
mention'd being ſettled, it imports little whether the Governors to whom 
Peter enjoins obedience, were only Kings, and ſuch as are employ'd by 
them, or all ſuch Magiſtrats as are the Miniſters of God; for he informs 
us of their Works that we may know them, and accordingly yield obe- 
dience to them. This is that therefore which diſtinguiſhes the Magi- 
ſtrate to whom obedience is due, from him to whom none is due, and 
not the name that he either aſſum2s, or others put upon him. But if there 
be any virtue in the word King, and that the admirable Prerogatives, of 
which our Author dreams, were annex'd to that Name, they could not be 
apply'd to the Roman Emperors, nor their ſubſtituted Officers, for they 
had it not. Tis true, Mark Anthony, in a drunken fit, at the celebra- 
tion of the impure 1 did offer a Diadem to Julius Ceſar, which 
ſome flatterers preſt him to accept, (as our great Lawyers did Crommel) 
but he durſt not think of putting it upon his Head. Caligula's affecta- 
tion of that title, and the enſigns of Royalty he wore, were taken for the 
moſt evident marks of his madneſs: and tho the greateſt and braveſt of 
their men had fallen by the Wars or Proſcriptions; tho the beſt part of the 
Senat had periſh'd in Theſſaly ; tho the great City was exhauſted, and 
Italy brought to deſolation, yet they were not reduc'd ſo low as to endure 
a King. Piſo was ſufficiently addicted to Tiberius, yet he could not ſuf. 
fer that Germanicus ſhould be treated as the Son of a King; Prin. 
cipis Romani non Parthorum regis filio has epulas dari. And whoever un- 
derſtands the Latin Tongue, and the Hiſtory of thoſe times, will ea ſily 
perceive that the word Princeps ſignify'd no more than a principal or emi- 
nent man, as has bin already prov'd: and the words of Piſo could have 
no other meaning, than that the Son of a Roman ought not to be diſtin- 
guiſh'd from others, as the Sons of the Parthian Kings were. This is 
verify*d by his Letter to Tiberius under the name of Friend, and the 
anſwer 


E uſual with Impoſtors to obtrude their deceits upon men, by 


s Diſcourſes concerning Government. 
Crap I. anſwer of Tiberius promiſing to him* whatſoever one friend could do for 
amaaoiber. Here was no mention of Majeſty or Sovereign Lord, nor the 
a baſe ſubſcriptions of Servant, Subject, or Creature. And I fear, that 
as the laſt of thoſe words was introduc'd amongſt us by our Biſhops, the 
—_ - reſt of them had bin alſo invented by ſuch Chriſtians as were too much 
i | > addicted to the Aſiatick Slavery. However, the name of King was 
| never ſolemnly aſſum'd by, nor confer*d upon thoſe Emperors, and could 
have confer d no right, if it had. They exercis'd as they pleas'd, or as 
they durſt, the power that had bin gain'd by violence or fraud. The 
exorbitances they committed, could not have bin juſtity*d by a Title, any 
more than thoſe of a Pyrat who ſhould take the ſame. It was no other- 
wiſe given to em than by way of aſſimilation, when they were guilty 
of the greateſt Crimes: and Tacitus deſcribing the deteſtable Luſt of 
Annal. 1.6. Tiberius, ſays, Quibus adeo indomitis exarſerat, ut more Regio pubem in- 
genuam ſtupris pollueret; nec formam tantum & decora corporis, ſed in his 
modeſt am pueritiam, in aliis majorum imagines, incitamentum cupiditatis 
habebat. He alſo informs us that Nero took his time to put Bareas So- 
ranus to death, who was one of the moſt vertuous men of that age, when 
Tiridates King of Armenia was at Rome; || That he might ſhew the Im- 7 
perial Grandeur by the ſlaughter of the moſt illuſtrious men, which he ac- 3M 
counted a Royal Action. I leave it to the judgment of all wiſe men, whe- 
© ther it be probable that the Apoſtles ſhould diſtinguiſh ſuch as theſe from * 
other Magiſtrats; and dignify thoſe only with the Title of God's Mi- 
niſters, who diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by ſuch ways; or that the ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors ſhould be ennobled with the ſame Prerogative, who 
had no other Title to the name than by reſembling thoſe that had it in 
ſuch things as theſe. If this be too abſurd and abominable to enter 
into the heart of a man, it muſt be concluded, that their intention 
was only to divert the poor People to whom they preach'd, from 
involving themſelves in the care of Civil matters, to which they had no 
call. And the Counſel would have bin good (as things ſtood with them) 
if they had bin under the power of a Pyrat, or any other villain ſubſti- 
[| tuted 4 him. | 
i But tho the Apoſtles had look*d upon the Officers ſet over the Pro- 0 
i vinces belonging to the Roman Empire, as ſent by Kings, I deſire to 5 
1 know whether it can be imagin'd, that they could think the ſubordinate 1 
1 Governors to be ſent by Kings, in the Countrys that had no Kings; or 
it that obedience became due to the Magiſtrats in Greece, Italy, or other 
Provinces under the juriſdiction of Rowe, only after they had Emperors, | 
and that none was due to them before? The Germans had then no King: 72 
The brave Arminius had bin lately kill'd for aiming at a Crown. When © 
| he had blemiſh'd all his Vertues by that attempt, they forgot his former WM 
| Services. They never conſider'd how many Roman Legions he had 
| cut in pieces, nor how many thouſands of their Allies he had deſtroy'd. 
His Valor was a crime deſerving death, when he ſought to make a Prey 
| of his Country, which he had ſo bravely defended, and to enſlave thoſe 1 
who with him had fought for the publick Liberty. But if the Apoſtles 1 
were to be underſtood to give the name of God's Miniſters only to * 
| Kings, and thoſe who are employ*d by them, and that obedience is due . 
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to no other, a domeſtick Tyrant had bin their-greateſt Benefactor. He Sect. 12. 
had ſet up the only Government that is authoriz?d by God, and to ; 
which a conſcientious obedience is due. Agathorles, Dionyſius, Phalars, 
Phereus, Piſiſtratus, Nabis, Machanidas, and an infinite number of the 
moſt deteſtable Villains that the world has ever produc'd, did confer the 
ſame benefits upon the Countrys they enſlav'd. But if this be equally 
falſe, ſottiſh, abſurd, and execrable, all thoſe Epithets belong to our 
Author and his Doctrin, for attempting to depreſs all modeſt and regular 
Magiſtracys, and endeavouring to corrupt the Scripture to patronize the 
AM oreateſt of Crimes. No man therefore who dos not delight in error, 
kl can think that the Apoſtle deſign d preciſely to determin ſuch queſtions as 
E might ariſe concerning any one man's right, or in the leaſt degree to pre- 
M fer any one form of Government before another. In acknowledging the 
8 Magiſtrate to be Man's Ordinance, he declares that Man who makes 
| him to be, may make him to be what he pleaſes ; and tho there is tound 
more prudence and vertue in one Nation than in another, that Magiſtra- 
cy which is eſtabliſh'd in any one ought to be obey*d, till they who made 
the eſtabliſhment think fit to alter it. All therefore whilſt they continue, 
are to be look'd upon with the ſame reſpect. Every Nation acting freely, 
1 has an equal right to frame their own Government, and to employ ſuch 
. Officers as they pleaſe. The Authority, Right and Power of theſe muſt 
* be regulated by the judgment, right and power of thoſe who appoint * 
- them, without any relation at all to the name that is given; for that is 
no way eſſential to the thing. The fame name is frequently given to 
thoſe, who differ exceedingly in right and power; and the fame right 
and power is as often annex d to Magiſtracys that differ in name. The 
ſame power which had bin in the Roman Kings, was given to the Con- 
ſuls; and that which had bin legally in the Dictators for a time not ex- 
ceeding ſix months, was afterwards uſurp'd by the Ceſars, and made 
perpetual. The ſupreme Power (which ſome pretend belongs to all 
Kings) has bin and is enjoy'd in the fulleſt extent by ſuch as never had 
the name; and no Magiſtracy was ever more reſtrain'd than thoſe that 
had the name of Kings in Sparta, Arragon, England, Poland, and other 
places. They therefore that did thus inſtitute, regulate and reſtrain, 
"0 create Magiſtracys, and give them names and powers as ſeem'd beſt to 
2 them, could not but have in themſelves the coercive as well as the di- 
rective over them: for the regulation and reſtriction is coercion ; but 
moſt of all the inſtitution, by which they could make them to be or not 
to be. As to the exterior force, 'tis ſometimes on the ſide of the Ma- 
eiftrate, and ſometimes on that of the People; and as Magiſtrats under 
ſeveral names have the ſame work incumbent upon 'em, and the ſame 
Power to perform it, the ſame Duty is to be exacted from them, and 
render*d to them: which being diſtinctly proportion'd by the Laws of 
every Country, I may conclude, that all Magiſtratical Power being the 
5 Ordinance of Man in purſuance of the Ordinance of God, receives its 
* being and meaſure from the Legiſlative Power of every Nation. And 
1 whether the power beplac'd ſimply in one, a few, or many men; or in 
one body compos'd of the three ſimple Species; whether the ſingle Per- 
lon be calfd King, Duke, Marqueſs, Emperor, Sultan, Mogol, or 
- Grand Signor; or the number go under the name of Senat, Council, 
: Pregadi, Diet, Aſſembly of Eſtates and the like, tis the ſame thing. 
I The fame obedience is equally due to all, whilſt according to the Precept 
. ot the Apoſtle, they do the work of God for our good: and if they 
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| Crae.lIl- depart from it, no one of them has a better Title than the other to our 
i SR. obedience. re 5 42 f 
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| Laws were made to direct and inſtruct Magiſtrats, and, if they 
will not be directed, to reſtrain them. 


Know not who they are that our Author introduces to ſay, that 
the firſt invention of Laws was to bridle or moderate the overgreat 
Power of Rings; and unleſs they give ſome better proof of their judg- 
ment in other things, ſhall little eſteem them, They ſhould have con- 
ſiderd, that there are Laws in many places where there are no Kings; 
that there were Laws in many before there were Kings, as in 1/7ae/ the 1 
Law was given three hundred years before they had any; but moſt X 
eſpecially, that as no man can be a rightful King except by Law, nor 1 
have any juſt Power but from the Law, if that Power be found to be 
h overgreat, the Law that gaveit muſt have bin before that which was to 
F moderate or reſtrain it ; tor that could not be moderated which was not 
[ in being. Leaving therefore our Author to fight with theſe Adverſarys 
if he pleaſe when he finds them, I ſhall proceed to examin his own Po- 
0 ſitions. Tie truth is, ſays he, the Original of Laws was for the keepin of 
| | the Multitade in order, Popular Eſtates could not ſubſiſt at all without 
| Laws, whereas Kingdoms were govern'd many Ages without them. The Peo- 
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ple of Athens, as ſoon as they gave over Rings, were forc d to give pomer 
zo Draco firſt, then to Solon, to make them Laws, If we will believe him 
therefore, whereſoever there is a King, or a man who by having power 
ii in his hands is in the place of a King, there is no need of Law. He 
if takes them all to be ſo wiſe, juſt, and good, that they are Laws to them- 
bi ſelves, Leges viventes. This was certainly verify'd by the whole ſuc- 
N ceſſion of the Ceſars, the ten laſt Kings of Pharamond's Race, al] the 
| Succeſſors of Char/es the Great, and others that I am not willing to name; 
| but referring my ſelf to Hiſtory, I defire all reaſonable men to conſider, 
| whether the piety and tender care that was natural to Caligula, Nero or 
is Domitian, was ſuch a ſecurity to the Nations that liv'd under them, as 
„ without Law to be ſufficient for their pręſervation: for if the contrary 
l appear to be true, and that their Government was a perpetual exerciſe 
of rage, malice and madneſs, by which the worſt of men were arm'd 
with power to deſtroy the beſt, ſo that the Empire could only be ſav'd 
| by their deſtruction, tis moſt certain, that mankind can never fall into a 
condition which ſtands more in need of Laws to protect the innocent, 
il than when ſuch Monſters reign who endeavour their extirpation, and are 
|| too well ſurniſt'd with means to accompliſh their deteſtable deſigns. 
j Without any prejudice therefore to the Cauſe that I defend, I might con- 
N feſs that all Nations were at the firſt govern'd by Kings, and that no 
„ Laws were impos'd upon thoſe Kings, till they or the Succeſſors of thoſe 3 
who had bin ad vanc'd for their vertues, by falling into vice and cor- 1 
ruption, did manifeſtly diſcover the inconveniences of depending upon 8 
their will. Beſides theſe, there are alſo children, women and fools, that 
often come to the ſucceſſion of Kingdoms, whoſe weakneſs and igno- 
1 rance ſtands in as great need of ſupport and direction, as the deſperate 
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ſo ſottiſh, not to foreſee the miſchief of leaving them to their will, o 
thers, or the ſame in ſucceeding Ages diſcovering them, could no more 

be obligd to continue in ſo pernicious a folly, than we are to livein that 

wretched Barbarity in which the Romans found our Anceſtors, when 

they firſt enter'd this Hand. | AL Ke | 

If any man ſay, that Filmer dos not ſpeak of Monſters,. nor of Chil. 

1 dren, Women or Fools, but of wiſe, juſt and good Princes: I anſwer, 

3 that if there be a right inherent in Kings, as Kings, of doing what they 
B pleaſe ; and in thoſe who are next in blood, to ſucceed them and inherit 
the ſame, it muſt belong to all Kings, and ſuch as upon title of blood 
3 would be Kings. And as there is no family that may not, and dos not 
1 oſten produce ſuch as I mention'd, it muſt alſo be acknowledg'd in them: 
| and that power which is left to the wiſe, juſt and good, upon a ſuppoſi- 
tion that they will not make an ill uſe of it, muſt be devolv'd to thoſe 

5, who will not or cannot make a good one; but will either maliciouſly turn 
. it to the deſtruction of thoſe they ought to protect, or thro weakneſs ſuf- 
1 fer it to fall into the hands of thoſe that govern them, who are found by 

experience to be for the moſt part the worſt of all, moſt apt to uſe the 
baſeſt arts, and to flatter the humors, and foment the vices that are moſt 
prevalent in weak and vicious Princes. Germanicus, Corbulo, Valerius 
Aſaticus, Thraſeas, Soranus, Helvidins Priſcus, Julius Agricola, and other 
excellent men liv'd in the times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and Nero; 
but the power was put into the hands of Sejanus, Macro, Tigellinas, and 
other Villains like to them: and I wiſh there were not too many modern 
examples to ſhew that weak and vicious Princes will never chuſe ſuch as 
ſhall preſerve Nations from the miſchiefs that would enſue upon their 
own incapacity or malice ; but that they muſt be impos'd upon them by 
{ome other power, or Nations be ruin'd for want of them. This impo- 
ſition muſt be by Law or by Force. But as Laws are made to keep things 
in good order without the neceſſity of having recourſe to force, it would 
He a dangerous extravagance to arm that Prince with force, which pro- 
hably in a ſhort time muſt be oppos'd by force; and thoſe who have bin 
guilty of this error, as the Kingdoms of the Eaſt, and the antient Roman 
Empire, where no proviſion was made by Law againſt ill- governing 
Princes, have found no other remedy than to kill them, when by extreme 
ſufferings they were driven beyond patience : and this fell out ſo often, 
"= that few of their Princes were obſerv'd to die by a common death. But 
= | ſince the Empire was tranſmitted to Germany, and the Emperors reſtrain'd 
by Laws, that Nation has never bin brought to the odious extremitys of 
ſuffering all manner of Indignitys, or revenging them upon the heads of 
Princes. And it the Pope had not diſturb'd *em upon the account of Re- 
ligion, nor driven their Princes to diſturb others, they might have paſs'd 
many ages without any civil Diſſenſion, and all their Emperors might | 
have liv'd happily, and dy'd peaceably, as moſt of them have done. 
This might be ſufficient to my purpoſe : for if all Princes without diſtinc- 
tion, whether good or bad, wiſe or fooliſh, young or old, ſober or mad, 
E- + cannot be intruſted with an unlimited power; and if the power they have, 
V ought to be limited by Law, that Nations may not, with danger to them- 

XY ſelves, as well as to the Prince, have recourſeto the laſt remedy, this Law 
mult be given to all, and the good can be no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh'd from 
the bad, and the wiſe from the fooliſh, than by the obſervation or vigla- 
tion of it. But I may juſtly go a ſtep farther, and affirm, that this Law 
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Capi, which by reſtraining the Luſts of the vicious and fooliſh, frequently pre. 
ſerves them from the deſtruction they would bring upon themſelves or 
people, and ſometimes upon both, is an aſſiſtance and direction to the 

wiſeſt and beſt ; ſo that they alſo as well as the Nations under them are 

gainers by it. This wilt appear ſtrange only to thoſe who know not * how I 

difficult and inſupportable the Government of great Nations is, and how un- 

able the beſt man is to bear it. And if it ſurpaſs the ſtrength of the beſt, 

it may eaſily be determin'd how ordinary men will behave themſelves 

under it, or what uſe the worſt will make of it. I know there have bin 

wiſe and good Kings; but they had not an abſolute Power, nor would 

have accepted it, tho it had bin offer d: much leſs can I believe that any 

of them would have tranſmitted ſuch a power to their poſterity, when 

none of them could know any more than Solomon, whether his Son 

would bea wiſe man or a fool. But if the beſt might have defir'd, and 

had bin able to bear it (tho Moſes by his own confeſſion was not) that 8 

could be no reaſon why it ſhould be given to the worſt and weakeſt, or 1 

thoſe who probably will be fo : Since the aſſurance that it will not be a- 1 

bus d during the lite of one man, 1s nothing to the conſtitution of a State "i 

which aims at perpetuity : And no man knowing what men will be, eſpe- 1 

cially if they come to the power by ſucceſſion, which may properly e- 

nough be call'd by chance, tis reaſonably to be fear'd they will be bad, 

and conſequently neceſſary ſo to limit their power, that if they prove to 

be ſo, the Commonwealth may not be deſtroy'd, which they were inſti- 

tuted to preſerve. The Law provides for this in leaving to the King a 

full and ample power of doing as much good as his heart can wiſh, and in 
reſtraining his power ſo, that if he ſhould depart from the duty of his 

Office, the Nation may not periſh. This is a help to thoſe who are wiſe 

and good, by directing them what they are to do, more certainly than 

any one man's perſonal judgment can do; and no prejudice at all, ſince 

i no ſuch man did ever complain he was not ſuffer'd to do the evil which 
i* he would abhor if it were in his power; and is a moſt neceſſary curb to 
„ the fury of bad Princes, preventing them from bringing deſtruction upon 
' the people. Men are ſo ſubjeQ to vices and paſſions, that they ſtand in 
„ need of ſome reſtraint in every condition; but moſt eſpecially when 
" they are in power. The rage of a private man may be pernicious to one 
i or a few of his Neighbours ; but the fury of an unlimited Prince would 
4 drive whole Nations into ruin: And thoſe very men who have liv'd mo- 
9 deſtly when they had little power, have often prov*d the moſt ſavage of 
0 all Monſters, when they thought nothing able to reſiſt their rage. Tis 
He ſaid of Caligula, that no man ever knew Þ a better Servant, nor 4 worſe 
1 Maſter. The want of reſtraint made him a Beaſt, who might have con- 
i tinu'd to be a Man. And tho I cannot ſay, that our Law neceſſarily ad- 
8 mits the next in Blood to the Succeſſion (for the contrary is prov'd) yet 
j the facility of our Anceſtors, in receiving children, women, or ſuch men 
[ as were not more able than themſelves to bear the weight of a Crown, EO 
convinces me fully, that they had ſo fram'd our Laws, that even chil- -# 
dren, women, or ill men, might either perform as much as was neceſſari- # 
„ ly requir'd of *em, or be brought to reaſon if they tranſgreſt, and arro- "= 
if gated to themſelves more than was allow'd. For *tis not to be imagin'd, 85 
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| that a company of men ſhould ſo far degenerate from their own Nature, SECT. 17, 
which is Reaſon, to give up themſelves and their Poſterity, with all their 
concernments in the world, to depend upon the will of a child, a woman, : 
an ill man, or a fool. | | 

If therefore Laws are neceſſary to popular States, they are no leſs to 
Monarchys; or rather, that is not a State or Government which has them 
not: and ' tis no leſs impoſſible for any to ſubſiſt without em, than for 
the body of a man to be, and perform its functions without Nerves or 
Bones. And if any People had ever bin ſo fooliſh to eſtabliſh that which ä 
they call'd a Government, without Laws to ſupport and regulate it, the 
impoſſibility of ſubſiſting would evidence the madneſs of the Conſtitution, 
and ought to deter all others from following their example. 
Tis no leſs incredible, that thoſe Nations which rejected Kings, did 
put themſelves into the Power of one man, to preſcribe to em fuch Laws 
1 as he pleas d. But the inſtances alledg*d by our Author are evidently falſe. ; 
IJ The Athenians were not without Laws when they had Kings: Agens 
N was ſubject to the Laws, and did nothing of importance without the 
85 conſent of the People; and Theſes not being able to pleaſe them, dy*d a | 
3 baniſh'd man: Draco and Solon did not make, but propoſe Laws, and Flut. vit. 
"© they were of no force till eſtabliſh*'d by the Authority of the People. n. 

The Spartans dealt in the fame manner with Lycargws ; he invented their 

Laws, but the People made them: and when the Aſſembly of all the 

Citizens had approv'd and ſworn to obſerve them till his return from 

Crete, he reſolv'd rather to die in a voluntary baniſhment, than by his re- 

turn to abſolve them from the Oath they had taken. The Romans alſo 

had Laws during the Government of their Kings; but not finding in em 

that Perfection they defir'd, the Decemviri were choſen to frame others, 

which yet were of no value til] they were paſs'd by the People in the 

* Comitia Centariata ; and being fo approv'd, they were eftabliſh*d. But 

this San tion, to which every man, whether Magiftrate or private Citi- 

zen, was ſubject, did no way bind the whole body of the People, who 

ſtill retain'd in themſelves the Power of changing both the matter and the 

form of their Government, as appears by their inſtituting and abrogat- 

ing Kings, Conſuls, DiQtators, Tribuns with confular Power, and De- 

cemviri, when they thought good for the Commonwealth. And if they 


ro this Power, TI leave our Author to ſhew, why the like is not in other 
ations. 


* Ingenti hominum conſenſu propoſitis decem Tabulis Populum ad concionem convocarunt, & 
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Laws are not made by Kings, not becauſe they are buſy'd in greater 
matters than doing Juſtice, but becauſe Nations will be govern'd by 
Rule, and not Arbitrarily. 


\ 


UR Author, purſuing the miſtakes to which he ſeems perpetually 
condemn*d, ſays, that when Rings were either buſy'd in War, or di- 4 
tracted with publict Cares, ſo that every private man could not have acceſs 1 
unto their Perſons, to learn their Wills and Pleaſures, then of neceſſity were * 
Laws invented, that fo every particular Subjet# might find his Prince's Plea- 38 
ſare. I have often heard that Governments were eſtabliſh'd for the ob- E 
taining of Juſtice; and if that be true, *tis hard to imagin what buſineſs 
a ſupreme Magiſtrate can haveto divert him from accompliſhing the prin- 
cipal end of his Inſtitution. And 'tis as commonly ſaid, that this diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice to a People, is a work ſurpaſſing the ſtrength of any one 
Exod. 18, man. Jethro ſeems to have bin a wiſe man, and 'tis probable he thought 
Moſes to be ſo alſo ; but he found the work of judging the People to be 
too heavy for him, and therefore advis'd him to leave the judgment of 
Cauſes to others who ſhould be choſen for that purpoſe ; which advice 
Moſes accepted, and God approv'd. The governing power was as inſup- 
portable to him as the judicial. He deſir'd rather to dy than to bear ſo. 
great a burden; and God neither. accuſing him of ſloth or impatience, 
gave him ſeventy Aſſiſtants. But if we niay believe our Author, the 
Powers Judicial and Legiſlative, that of judging as well as that of go- 
verning, is not too much for any man, woman, or child whatſoever : 
and that he ſtands in no need, either of God's Statutes to direct him, or 
Man's Counſel to aſſiſt him, unleſs it be when he is otherwiſe employ'd ; 
and his Will alone is ſufficient for all. But what if he be not buſy*d in greater 
matters, or diſtracted with publick cares; is every Prince capable of this 
work ? Tho Moſes had not found it too great for him; or it ſhould be 
granted that a man of excellent natural Endowments, great Wiſdom, 
Learning, Experience, Induſtry, and Integrity might perform it, is it 
certain that all thoſe who happen to be born in reigning Familys are ſo ? 
It Moſes had the Law of God before his eyes, and could repair to God 
i himſelf for the application or explanation of it; have all Princes the ſame 
Ul Aſſiſtance? Do they all ſpeak with God face to face, or can they do what 
| he did, without the Aſſiſtance he had? If all Kings of mature years are 
i of that perfection, are we aſſur*'d that none ſhall dy before his Heir arrive 
| to the ſame ? Or ſhall he have the ſame ripeneſs of Judgment in his Infan- 
0 cy? If a Child come to a Crown, dos that immediately infuſe the moſt 
k admirable Endowments and Graces? Have we any promiſe from Hea- 
is ven, that Women ſhall enjoy the ſame Prerogatives in thoſe Countrys 
4 where they are made capable of the Succeſſion ? Or dos that Law which I 
| renders them capable, not only defend them againſt the frailty of their 4 
5 own Nature, but confer the moſt ſublime vertues upon them? But who 9 
10 knows not, that no Familys do more frequently produce weak or ill men, 
| than the greateſt ? and that which is worſe, their greatneſs is a ſnare to 
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the worſt of all Beaſts ; and they who advance them are like to them: 
For if the Power be in the Multitude, as our Author is forc'd to confeſs 
(otherwiſe the Athenians and Romans could not have givea all as he fays, 
nor a part as I ſay, to Draco, Solon, or the Decemviri) they muſt be 
Beaſts alſo, who ſhould have given away their Right and Liberty, in 
hopes of receiving Juſtice from ſuch agprobably will neither underſtand nor 
regard it, or protection from thoſe who will not be able to help themſelves, 
and expect ſuch Vertue, Wiſdom, and Integrity ſhould be, and for 
ever remain in the Family they ſet up, as was never known, to continue 
in any. If the Power be not confer'd upon them, they have it not; and 
if they have it not, their want of leiſure ro do Juſtice, cannot have bin 
the cauſe for which Laws are made; and they cannot be the ſignification 
of their Will, but are that to which the Prince -ows obedience, as well 
as the meaneſt Subject. This is that which Bracton calls eſſe ſub lege, and 
ſays, that Rex in regno ſuperiores habet Deum & Legem, Forteſcue ſays, 
The Kings of England cannot change the Laws: and indeed, they are ſo 
far from having any ſuch Power, that the Judges ſwear to have no regard 
to the King's Letters or Commands, but if they receive any, to proceed 
according to Law, as if they had not bin. And the breach of this Oath 
dos not only bring a blemiſh upon their Reputation, but expoſes them to 
capital Puniſhments, as many of them have found. Tis not therefore 
the King that makes the Law, but the Law that makes the King. It 
gives the rule for Succeſſion, making Kingdoms ſometimes Heredi- 
tary, and ſometimes Elective, and (more often than either ſimply) He- 
reditary under condition. In ſome places Males only are capable of in- 
heriting, in others Females are admitted. Where the Monarchy is 
regular, as in Germam, England, &c. the Kings can neither make nor 


change Laws: They are under the Law, and the Law is not under 


them; their Letters or Commands are not to be regarded: In the ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice, the queſtion is not what pleaſes them, but what 
the Law declares to be right, which muſt have its courſe, whether the 
King be buly or at leiſure, whether he will or not. The King who ne- 
ver dys, is always preſent in the ſupreme Courts, and neither knows 
nor regards the pleaſure of the man that wears the Crown. Bur leſt by 
his Riches and Power he might have ſome influence upon judicial Pro- 
ceedings, the great Charter that recapitulates and acknowledges our an- 
tient inherent Libertys, obliges him ro ſwear, that he will neither ſell 
delay, nor deny Juſtice to any man, according to the Laws of the Land: 


which were ridiculous and abſurd, it thoſe Laws were only the ſignifi- 


cation of his Pleaſure, or any way depended upon his Will. This Char- 
ter having bin confirm'd by more than thirty Parliaments, all ſucceeding 
Kings are under the obligation of the ſame Oath, or muſt renounce the 
benefit they receive from our Laws, which if they do, they will be 
ſound to be equal to every one of us, | 

Our Author, according to his cultom, having laid down a falſe pro- 
poſition, gos about to juttity it by miſapplying the examples of Draco 
Solon, the Decemviri, and Moſes, of whom no one had the Power he 
attributes to them, and it were nothing to us if they had. The Athen;. 
ans and Romans, as was ſaid before, were ſo far from reigning the ab- 
lolute Power without appeal to theinſelves, that nothing done by their 


Magiſtrats was of any force, till it was enacted by the People. And the 


power. 


. 83 


them; ſo that they, who in a low condition might have paſs'd unregard- SEC T. 14. 
ed, being advanc'd to the higheſt, have often appear'd to be, or became \ VN 
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Crap III. power given to the Decemviri, ſine provocatione, was only in private 
cgaſes, 


there being no ſuperior Magiſtrate then in being, to whom Ap- 
peals could be made. They were veſted with the ſame Power the 
Kings and Dictators enjoy'd, from whom there lay no Appeal, but to 
the People, and always to them; as appears by the caſe of Horatius in 
the time of Tallus Hoſtilias, that of Marcus Fabius when Papprius Carſor 
was Dictator, and of Nezias the Tribun when Q. Fabius Maximus was 
in the ſame Office ; all which I have cited already, and refer to them. 
There was therefore a reſervation of the ſupreme Power in the People, 
notwithſtanding the creation of Magiſtrats without Appeal; and as it 
was quietly exercis'd in making Strangers, or whom they pleas'd Kings, 
reſtraining the power of Dictators to fix months, and that of the Decem- 
viri to two years; when the laſt did, contrary to Law, endeavour by 
force to continue their Power, the People did by force deſtroy it and 
them. | 
The caſe of Moſes is yet more clear : he was the moſt humble and 
gentle of all men: he never rais'd his heart above his brethren, and com- 
manded Kings to live in the ſame modeſty : he never deſir'd the People 
ſhould depend upon his will: In giving Laws to them he fulfill'd the will 
of God, not his own ; and thoſe Laws were not the ſignification of his 
will, but of the will of God. They were the production of God's 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, not the invention of Man; given to purify the 
People, not to advance the glory of their Leader. He was not proud 
and inſolent, nor pleas'd with that oftentation of Pomp, to which Fools 
give the name of Majeſty: and whoever ſo far exalts the power of a 
man, to make Nations depend upon his pleaſure, dos not only Jay a bur- 
den upon him, which neither Moſes nor any other could ever bear, and 
every wiſe man will always abhor ; but with an impious fury, endea- 
vours to ſet up a Government contrary to the Laws of God, preſumes 
to accuſe him of want of wiſdom, or goodneſs to his own People, 
and to correct his Errors, which is a work fit to be undertaken by ſuch as 
our Author. | 

From hence, as upon a ſolid foundation, he proceeds, and making uſe 
of King James's words, infers, that Kings are above the Laws, becauſe 
he ſo teaches us. But he might have remember'd, that having affirm'd 
the People could not judg of the diſputes that might happen between 
them and Kings, becauſe they mult not be judges in their own caſe, tis 
abſurd to make a King judg of a caſe ſo nearly concerning himſelf, in 
the deciſion of which his own Paſſions and Intereſts may probably lead 
him into errors. And if it be pretended that I, do the ſame, in giving 
the judgment of thoſe matters to the People, the caſe is utterly different, 
both in the nature and conſequences. The King's judgment is merely 
tor himſelf; and if that were to take place, all the Paſſions and Vices 
that have moſt power upon men, would concur to corrupt it. He that 
is {et up for the publick good, can have no conteſt with the whole People 
whoſe good he is to procure, unleſs he defleQ from the end of his Inſti- 
tution, and ſet up an Intereſt of his own in oppoſition to it. This is in 
its nature the higheſt of all delinquencys ; and if ſuch a one may be judg 
of his own crimes, he is not only ſure to avoid puniſhment, but to obtain 
all that he fought by them; and the worſe he is, the more violent will 
his deſires be, to get all the power into his hands, that he may gratify 
his luſts, and execute his pernicious deſigns. On the other fide, in a 


popular Aſſembly, no man judges for himſelf, otherwiſe than as his good 
8 is 
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is comprehended in that of the publick: Nothing hurts him, but what Sgr. 14. 
is prejudicial to the Commonwealth: Such amongſt them as may have NW 
receiv'd private injurys, are ſo far only conſider'd by others, as their 
ſufferings may have inffuence upon the publick; if they be few, and the 
matters not great, others will not ſuffer their quiet to be diſturb'd by 
them; if they are many and grievous, the Tyranny thereby appears 
to be ſo cruel, that the Nation cannot ſubſiſt, unleſs it be corrected or 
ſuppreſt. Corruption of Judgment proceeds from private Paſſions, 
which in theſe caſes never govern: and tho a zeal for the publick good 
may poſſibly be miſguided, yet till it be ſo, it can never be capable of 
exceſs. The laſt Tarquin, and his leud Son, -exercis'd their Fury and 
Luſt in the murders of the beſt men in Rome, and the rape of Lucretia. 
Appius Claudius was fill d with the like madneſs. Caligula and Nero 
were ſo well eſtabliſh'd in the power of committing the worſt of Vil- 
lanys, that we do not hear of any man that offer'd to defend himſelf, or 
woman that preſum'd to refuſe them. If they had bin judges in 
theſe caſes, the utmoſt of all Villanys and Miſchiefs had bin eſtabliſh'd 
by Law: but as long as the judgment of theſe matters was in the People, 
no private or corrupt Paſſion could take place. Lucius Brutus, Valerius, 
Horatius and Virginius, with the People that follow'd them, did not by 
the expulſion of the Kings, or the ſuppreſſion of the Decemviri, aſſume 
to themſelves a power of committing Rapes and Murders, nor any ad- 
[ vantages beyond what their equals might think they deſerv'd by their | 
= vertues, and ſervices to the Commonwealth; nor had they more credit ] 
than others for any other reaſon, than that they ſhew'd themſelves moſt 
forward in procuring the publick Good, and by their Valor and Conduct 
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beſt able to promote it. ki eu av Eton bla kak, 

W hatſoever happen'd after the overthrow of their Liberty, belongs 
not to my Subject, for there was nothing of popularity. in the. judgments 
that were made. One Tyrant deſtroy*d another; the ſame Paſſions and 
V ices for the moſt part ron in both: The laſt was often as bad as his 
Predeceſſor whom he had overthrown ; and one was ſometimes approv'd 
by the People for no other reaſon, than that it was thought impoſſible for 
him to be worſe than he who was in poſſeſſion of the Power. But if one f 
inſtance can be of force amongſt an infinite number of various Accidents, ö 
the words of Valerius Aſiaticus, who, by wiſhing he had bin the man _ 
that had kill'd Caligula, did in a moment pacify the fury of the Soldiers l 
who were looking tor thoſe that had done it, ſhew, that as long as men 
retain any thing of that Reaſon which is truly their Nature, they never 
fail of judging rightly of Vertue and Vice; 'whereas violent and: fl 
Princes have always done the contrary, and even the beſt do often defle& 
from the rules of Juſtice, as appears not only by the examples of Edward f 
the firſt and third, who were brought to confeſs it, but even thoſe of 
r ot Tun mY 

Moreover, to ſhew that the deciſion of, theſe Controverſys cannot 
belong to any King, but to the People, we are only to conſider, that as 
Kings and all other Magiſtrats, whether ſupreme or - ſubordinate, are 


conſtituted only for the good of the People, the People only can be fit to 

judg whether the end be accompliſh'd. A Phyſician dos not exerciſe his 

Art for himſelf, but for his Patients; and when Iam, or think I ſhall be 

lick, I ſend for him of whom 1 have the beſt, opinion, that he may help 

me to recover or preſerve my health; but I lay him aſide if I find him 

to be negligent, ignorant or una l; and it would be ridiculous for 
0 8 e Th. 
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Cap Hl. him to fay, I make my ſelf judg in my own caſe, for Tonly, or ſuch as] 
WEIL) ſhall conſult, am fit to be the judg of it. He may be treacherous, and 
thro corruption or malice endeavour to poiſon me, or have other defe&s 
that render him unfit to be truſted : but I cannot by any corrupt paſſion 
be led wilfully todo him injuſtice, and if I miſtake, tis only to my own 
hurt. The like may be ſaid of Lawyers, Stewards, Pilots, and gene. 
rally of all that do not act for themſelves, but for thoſe who employ 
them. And if a Company going to the Inchs, ſhould find that their 
Pilot was mad, drunk, or treacherous, they whoſe lives and goods are 
concern'd, can only be fit to judg, whether he ought to be truſted or 
not, ſince he cannot have a right to deſtroy thoſe he was choſen to pre- 
ſerve; and they cannot be thought to judg perverſly, becauſe they have 
nothing to lead them but an opinion of truth, and cannot err but to 
their own prejudice, In the like manner, not only So/oz and Draco, but 
Romalas, Numa, Hoſtilins, the Conſuls, Dictators and Decemviri, 
were not diftinguiſh'd from others, that it might be well with them, 
Sed ut bonum, falix, fauſtumq; fit Populo Romano; but that the proſ- 
perity and happineſs of the People might be procur'd : which being the 
thing always intended, it were abſurd to refer the judgment of the per- 
formance to him who is ſuſpected of a deſign to overthrow it, and whoſe 
paſſions, interefts, and vices, if he has any, lead him that way, If 
King James ſaid any thing contrary to this, he might be anſwer'd with 
Speech in Star- ſome of his own words; 1 was, ſays he, ſworn to maintain the Laws of 
Chamber, 1616. the Land, and therefore had bin perjur'd if I had broken them. It may alſo 
be preſum'd, he had not forgotten what his Maſter Buchanan had taught 
Hiſt. Scot. in the Books he wrote chiefly for his Inſtruction, that the violation of the 
Laws of Scotland could not have bin ſo fatal to moſt of his Predeceſſors, 
De Jure Reg. Kings of that Country (nor as he himſelf had made them to his Mother) 
«putt Scot if Kings as Kings were above them. 


. 


4 general preſumption that Rings will govern well, is not a 
ſufficient ſecurity to the People. | 


UT, ſays our Author, yet will they rule their Subjects by the Lam; 
and a Ning governing in a ſettled Kingdom, leaves to be a ing, and 
degenerates into a Tyrant, ſo ſoon as he 2 v0 rule according unto his 
Laws : Tet where he Fa them rigorous or dou 5 bat he may mitigate or inter- 
pret. This is therefore an effect of their goodneſs; they are above Laws, 
but will rule by Law, we have Filmer's word for it. But T know not 
how Nations can be affur*d their Princes will always be ſo good: Good- 
neſs isalways accompany'd with Wiſdom, and I do not find thoſe admi- 
rable qualitys to be generally inherent or entaiPd upon ſupreme Ma gi- 
ſtrats. They do nor ſeem to be all alike, and we have not hitherto found 
them all to live in the ſame Spirit and Principle. I can ſee no reſem- 
blance between Moſes and Caligula, Joſhua and Claudius, Gideon and Nero, 
Samſon and Vitellius, Samuel and Ortho, David and Domitian ; nor indeed 
between the beſt of rheſe and their own Children. If the Sons of Moſes 
and Joſbua had bin like to them in wiſdom, valor and integrity, *tis pro- 
3 bable 
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bable they had bin choſen to ſucceed them; if they were not, the like Szct. 15: . . 
is leſs to be preſum'd of others. No man has yet obſerv'd the Mode- = 
ration of Gideon to have bin in Abimelech; the Piety of Eli in Hophni and 
Phineas; the Purity and Integrity of Samuel in Joel and Abiah, not the | | ; 
Wiſdom of Solomon in Rehoboam. And if there was ſo vaſt a difference a 
between them and their Children, who doubtleſs were inſtructed by L 
thoſe excellent men in the ways of Wiſdom and Juſtice, as well by Pre- L 
cept as Example, were it not madneſs to be confident, that they who 
have neither precept nor good. example to guide them, but on the con- 
trary are educated in an utter ignorance or abhorrence of all vertue, will 
always be juſt and good; or to put the whole power into the hands of 
every man, woman, or child that ſhall be born in governing Familys, 
upon a ſuppoſition, that a thing will happen which never did; or that 
the weakeſt and worſt will perform all that can be hop'd, and was ſel- 
E dom accompliſh'd by the wiſeſt and beſt, expoſing whole Nations to be 
Mp deftroy'd without remedy, if they do it not? And if this be madneſs in 
I all extremity, tis to be preſum'd that Nations never intended any ſuch 
- thing, unleſs our Author prove that all Nations have bin mad from the 
7 beginning, and muſt always continue to be ſo. To cure this, he ſays, 
8 They degenerate into Tyrants ; and if he meant as he ſpeaks, it would be 
enough. For a King cannot degenerate into a Tyrant by departing 
from that Law which is only the product of his own will. But if he do 
degenerate, it muſt be by departing from that which dos not depend | 
upon his will, and is a rule preſcrib'd by a power that is above him. 
This indeed is the Doctrin of Bracton, who having ſaid that the Power 
of the King is the Power of the Law, becauſe the Law makes him King, 
adds, * That if he do injuſtice, he ceaſes to be ing, degenerates into 4 
Tyrant, and becomes the Pies of the Devil. But I hope this muſt be 
underſtood with temperament, and a due conſideration of human frailty, 
ſo as to mean only thoſe injurys that are extreme; for otherwiſe he 
1 would terribly ſhake all the Crowns of the World. @ 
7 But leſt our Author ſhould be thought once in his life to have dealt ſin- ; 
7 cerely, and ſpoken truth, the next lines ſhew the fraud of his laſt Aſſer- h 

tion, by giving to the Prince a power of mitigating or interpreting the RH 
= | Laws that he ſees to be rigorous or doubtful, But as he cannot degenerate | 
- into a Tyrant by departing from the Law which proceeds from his own | 
1 will, ſo he cannot mitigate or interpret that which proceeds from a 
1 ſuperior Power, unleſs the right of mitigating or interpreting be con- 
fer'd upon him by the ſame. For as all wiſe men confeſs that Þ none can f 
abrogate but thoſe who may inſtitute, and that all mitigation and interpre- . 
tation varying from the true ſenſe is an alteration, that alteration is an 
abrogation ; tor || whatſoever is chang'd is diſſolv'd, and therefore the 
power of mitigating 1s inſeparable trom that of inſtituting. This is 
ſufficiently evidenc'd by Henry the Eighth's Anſwer to the Speech made 
to him by the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons x 545. in which he, tho 
one of the moſt violent Princes we ever had, confeſſes the Parliament to 
be the Law-makers, and that an obligation lay upon him rightly to uſe 
the power with which he was entruſted. The right therefore of altering 
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T Cujus eſt inſtituere, ejus eſt abrogare. 
|| Quicquid mutatut diſſolvitur, interit ergo. | \ 
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rable fr | ws, the one bei in the Par. 


being inſepa - . har 
liament, the other | 'orteſcue ſays plainly, the King 
cannot change any Law Charta caſts all upon * the Laws of 


oms of England that the King can by 


which is, is moſt abſurd. He muſt therefore take the 


Laws and Cuſtoms as he finds them, and can neither detract from, nor 
add any thing to them. The ways are preſcrib'd as well as the end. 
Judgments are given by equals, per Pares. The Judges who may be 
aſſiſting to thoſe, are {worn to proceed according to Law, and not to 
regard the King's Letters or Commands. The doubtful Caſes are re- 
ſer vd, and to be refer'd to che Parliament, as in the Statute of 35 Eaw, 
zd concerning Treaſons, but never to the King. The Law intending 
that theſe Parliaments ſhould be annual, and leaving to the King a power 
of calling ther more often if occaſion require, takes aWay all pretence 


of a neceſſity that there ſhould be any other power to interpret or miti- 


gate Laws. For 'tis not to be imagin'd that there ſhould be ſuch a 
peſtilent evil in any antient Law, Cuſtom, or later Act of Parliament, 
which being on the ſudden diſcover'd, may not without any great Pre. 
judice continue for forty days, till a Parliament may be call'd; whereas 
the force and eſſence of all Laws would be ſubverted, if under color of 
mitigating and interpreting, the power of altering were allow'd to 
Kings, whooſten want the *"clination, and for the moſt part the capa- 
city of doing it rightly. Iis not therefore upon the uncertain will or 
underſtanding of a Prince, that the ſafety of a Nation ought to depend. 
He is ſometimes achild, and ſometimes overburden'd with years. Some 
are weak, negligent, ſlothſul, fooliſh or vicious: others, who may 
have ſomething of rectitude in their intentions, and naturally are not 
uncapable of doing well, are drawn out of the right way by the ſubtilty 
of ill men who gain credit with them. That rule muſt always be un- 
certain, and ſubject to be diſtoried, which depends upon the fancy of 
a man. He always fluQuates, and every paſſion that ariſes in his mind, 
or is inſusd by others, diſorders him. The good of a People ought to 
be eſtabliſh'd upon a more ſolid foundation. For this reaſon the Law is 
eſtabliſh'd, which no paſſion can diſturb. *Tis void of deſire and fear, 
luſt and anger. Tis Mews ſine affectu, written Reaſon, retaining ſome 
meaſure of the Divine Perfection. It dos not enjoin that which p ea ſes a 
weak, frail man, but without any regard to perſons commands that 
which is good, and puniſhes evil in all, whether rich or poor, high or 
low. Lis deaf, inexorable, inflexible. | 
By this means every man knows when he is ſafe or in danger, becauſe 
he knows whether he has done good or evil. But if all depended upon 
the will of a man, the worſt would be often the moſt ſafe, and the 
beſt in the greateſt bazard : Slaves would be often advanc'd, the good 
and the brave ſcorn'd and neglected. The moſt generous Nations ave 
above all things ſought to avoid this evil: and the vertue, wiſdom and 
generoſity of each may be difcern'd by the right fixing of the rule that 


muſt be the guide of every man's life, and ſo conſtituting their Magi- 


\ 


\. 


{tracy that it may be duly obſervd. Such as have attain'd to this per- 
fection, have always flouriſh'd in vertue and happineſs: They are, 45 
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ſubjected themſelves to the will of @ man were govetn'd by a beaft. 


his Actions to be atcording unto Law, yet he # not hound thereanto, but as 
his good will, and for good example, or ſo far forth 44 the general Lam 


for the ſafety of the Commonwealth doth natural bind him, is wholly im- 


pertinent. For if the King who governs not according to Law, de- 
generates into a Tyrant, he is oblig d to frame his actions according to 
Law, or not to bea King ; for a Tyrant is none, butas contrary to him, 
as the worſt of men is to the beſt, But if theſe obligations were unty'd, 
we may eaſily gueſs what ſecurity our Author's words can be to us, that 
the Kiog of his own good will, and for a good example, will frame his 
actions according to the Laws; when experience inſtructs us, that not- 
withſtanding the ſtricteſt Laws, and moſt exquiſite Conſtitutions, that 


men of the beſt abilitys in the world could ever invent to reſtrain the 


irregular appetites of thoſe in power, with the dreadful examples of 


vengeance taken againſt ſuch as would not be reſtrain'd, they have fre- 
quently broken out; and the moſt powerful have for the moſt part no 
other wiſe diſtinguiſh*d themſelves from the reft of men, than by the 
enormity of their vices, and being the moſt forward in leading others to 
all manner of crimes by their example. | 


E C. . 
The obſervation of the Laws of Nature is abſurdly expected from 
Tyrants, who ſet themſelves up againſt all Laws: and he that 


ſubjects Rings to no other Law than What is common to Tyrants, 
aeftroys their being. : 


UR Authors laſt clauſe, acknowledging Kings to be bound by a 
general Law to provide for the ſafety of the People, would be 
ſufficient for my purpoſe if it were ſincere ; for municipal Laws do 
only ſhew how that ſhould be perform'd: and if the King by departing 
from that rule degenerates, as he ſays, into a Tyrant, ?tis eaſily deter- 
min'd what ought then to be done by the People. But his whole Book 
being a heap of contradictions and frauds, we can rely upon nothing 
that he ſays : And his following words, which under the fame Law 
comprehend both Kings and Tyrants, ſhew that he intends Kings ſhould 
be no otherwiſe oblig'd than Tyrants, which is, not at all. By this 
means, ſays he, are all Rings, even Tyrants and Conquerors, bound to pre- 


ſerve the Lands, Goods, Libertys and Lives of all their Subjects, mY any 


municipal Law of the Land, ſo much as by the natural Law of a Father, 
which obligeth them to ratify the Atts of their Forefathers and Predeceſſors in 
things neceſſary for the publick good of their Subjetis. If he be thereſore 


in the right, 'Tyrants and Conquerors are Kings and Fathers. The 


words that have bin always thought ro comprehend the moſt irreconcila- 
ble contraricty, the one expreffing the moſt tender love and cate, evi- 
dently teſtify'd by the greateſt obligations confer*d upon thoſe who are 
under it; the other the utmoſt of all injurys that can be offer'd to men, 
ſignify the ſame thing: There is no difference between a Magiſtrate who 


is 
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Ariſtotle ſays, govern'd by God, rather than by men, whilſt thoſe who Sxcr. 16. 


This being ſo, our. Author's next clauſe, That tho « 955 db frame all 
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Car. III. is what he is by Law, and a publick Enemy, who by force or fraud ſets 
V himſelfup againſt all Law : And what he ſaid before, that Kings degene- 
* *-- rated into Tyrants, ſignifys nothing, for Tyrants alſo are Kings. 

His next words are no leſs incomprehenſible ; for neither King nor Ty- 
rant can be oblig'd-to preſerve the Lands, Goods and Libertys of their 
Subjects if they have none. But as Liberty conſiſts only in being ſubject 
to no man's will, and nothing denotes a Slave but a dependence upon the 
will of another; if there be no other Law in a Kingdom than the will 
of a Prince, there is no ſuch thing as Liberty. Property alſo is an ap- 
pendage to Liberty; and tis as impoſſible for a man to have a right to 

Lands or Goods, if he has no Liberty, and enjoys his Life only at the 
pleaſure of another, as it is to enjoy either when he is depriv'd of em. 
He therefore who ſays Kings and Tyrants are bound to preſerve their 
Subjects Lands, Libertys, Goods and Lives, and yet lays for a foundation, 
that Laws are no more than the ſignifications of their Pleaſure, ſeeks to 
delude the world with words which ſignify nothing. * 

The vanity of theſe Whimſys will farther appear, if it be conſider'd, 
that as Kings are Kings by Law, and Tyrants are Tyrants by overthrowing 
the Law, they are moſt abſurdly join'd together; and *tis not more ridi- 
culous to ſet him above the Law, who is what he is by the Law, than to 
expect the obſervation of the Laws that enjoin the preſervation of the 
Lands, Libertys, Goods and Lives of the People, from one who by 
fraud or violence makes himſelf maſter of all, that he may be reſtrain'd 
by no Law, and is what he is by ſubverting all Law. SR 

Beſides, if the ſafety of the People be the ſupreme Law, and this ſafety 
extend to, and conſiſt in the preſervation of their Libertys, Goods, Lands 
and Lives, that Law muſt neceſſarily be the root and beginning, as well 
as the end and limit of all magiſtratical Power, and all Laws muſt be 
ſubſervient and ſubordinate to it. The queſtion will not then be what plea- 
ſes the King, but what is good for the People; not what conduces to his 


profit or glory, but what beſt ſecures the Libertys he is bound to preſerve: 
5 he dos not therefore reign for himſelf, but for the People; he is not the 


5 Maſter, but the Servant of the Commonwealth; and the utmoſt extent 
\v of his Prerogative is to be able to do more good than any private Man. 
iis If this be his work and duty, *tis eaſily ſeen whether he is to judg of his 
„ own performance, or they by whom and for whom he reigns; and 
vol whether in order to this he be to give Laws, or to receive them. ?Tis or- 
5 dinarily ſaid in France, Il faut que chacun ſoit ſervi a ſa mode; Every 
11 man's buſineſs muſt be done according to his own mind: and if this be true 
74 in particular Perſons, *tis more plainly ſo in whole Nations. Many eyes 
„ ſee more than one: the collected wiſdom of a People much ſurpaſſes 
li, that of a ſingle Perſon; and tho he ſhould truly ſeek that which is beſt, 
, tis not probable he would fo eaſily find it, as the body of a Nation, or 
Wl the principal men choſen to repreſent the whole. This may be faid with 
. juſtice of the beſt and wiſeſt Princes that ever were; but another Lan- 
"A guage is to be us'd when we ſpeak of thoſe who may ſucceed, and who 
9 very often, thro the defects of Age, Perſon, or Sex, are neither fit to judg 
FR of other mens affairs, nor of their own; and are ſo far from being ca- 
pable of the higheſt Concernments relating to the ſafety of whole Na- 
. tions, that the moſt trivial cannot reaſonably be refer*d to them. 

4 There are few men (except ſuch as Filmer, who by bidding defiance to 
%Y the Laws of God and Man, ſeems to declare war againſt both) whom I 
9 would not truſt to determin whether a People, that can never fall into 


1 | | 8 155 Nonage 
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Nonage or Dotage, and can never fail of having men of Wiſdom and SgOr. 16. 

Vertue amongſt em, be not more fit to judg in their own Perſons, or by LW Nu 
Repreſentatives, what conduces to their own good, than one who at a | 

venture may be born in a certain Family, and who, beſides his own Infir- 

mitys, Paſſions, Vices, or Intereſts, is continually ſurrounded by ſuch as 

endeavour to divert him from the ways of Truth and Juſtice. And if no = 
reaſonable man dare prefer the latter before the former, we muſt rely up- — "wa 
on the Laws made by our Forefathers, and interpreted by the Nation, | 
and not upon the will of a man. 1 8 i 

is in vain to ſay that a wiſe and good Council may ſupply the defects, 

or correct the Vices of a young, fooliſh, or ill diſpos'd King. For Filmer 

denys that a King, whatever he be without exception, (for he attributes 

profound wiſdom to all) is oblig'd to follow the advice of his Council; 

and even he himſelf would hardly have had the impudence to ſay, That 

good Counſel given to a fooliſh or wicked Prince were of any value, unleſs 

he were oblig'd to follow it. This Council muſt be choſen by him, or 

impos'd upon him: if it be impos'd upon him, it muſt be by a Power 

that is above him, which he ſays cannot be. If choſen by one who is 
weak, fooliſh, or wicked, it can never be good; becauſe ſuch vertue and 

wiſdom is requir'd to diſcern and chuſe a tew good and wiſe men, from | 
a multitude ot fooliſh and bad, as he has not. And it will generally fall | 
out, that he will take for his Counſellors rather thoſe he believes to be | 
addicted to his Perſon or Intereſts, than ſuch as are fitly qualify*d to | 
perform the duty of their places, But if he ſhould by chance, or contrary i 
to his intentions, make choice of ſome good and wiſe men, the matter 
would not be much mended, for they will certainly differ in opinion from 
the worſt. And tho the Prince ſhould intend well, of which there is no i 
aſſurance, nor any reaſon to put ſo great a power into his hands if there | 
be none; tis almoſt impoſſible for him to avoid the ſnares that will be 
laid to ſeduce him. I know not how to put a better face upon this mat- 
ter: for if I examin rather what is probable than poſſible, fooliſh or ill 
Princes will never chuſe ſuch as are wiſe and good; bat favouring thoſe 
who are molt like to themſelves, will prefer ſuch as ſecond their vices, 
humors, and perſonal Intereſts, and by ſo doing will rather fortify and 
rivet the evils that are brought upon the Nation thro their defects, than ; 
cure them. This was evident in Rehoboam : he had good Counſel, but | 
he would not hearken to it. We know too many of the ſame ſort ; and | 
tho it were not impoſſible (as Machiavelli ſays it is) for a weak Prince | 
to receive any benefit from a good Council, we may certainly conclude, x 
that a People can never expect any good from a Council choſen by one 
who is weak or vicious. | : 

If a Council be impos d upon him, and he be oblig'd to follow their ad- | 
vice, it muſt be impos'd by a Power that is above him; his Will there- | 
fore is not a Law, but muſt be regulated by the Law : the Monarchy is | 
not above the Law; and it we will believe our Author, tis no Monarchy, | 
becauſe the Monarch has not his will, and perhaps he ſays true. For if | 
that be an Ariſtocracy, where thoſe that are, or are reputed to be the beſt 
do govern, then that is certainly a mix'd State, in which the will of one | 

man dos not prevail. But if Princes are not oblig'd by the Law, all 
that is founded upon that ſuppoſition falls to the ground: They will always 
follow their own humors, or the ſuggeſtions of thoſe who ſecond chem. 
Tiberius hearken'd to none but Chaldeans, or the miniſters of his impu- 
ritys and crueltys: Claudius was govern d by Slaves, and the-profligate | 
| / . 
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ap TIT. Strumpets his Wives. There were many wiſe and good men in the Se. 
CER nat Taking the reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian ; but inſtead of 
following their Counſel, they endeavour'd to deſtroy them all, leſt they 
ſhould head the People againſt them ; and ſuch Princes as reſemble them 

will always follow the like courſes. 


If Toften repeat theſe hateful names, *tis not for want of freſher exam. 
ples of the ſame nature; but I chuſe ſuch as Mankind has univerſally 
condemn'd, againſt whom I can have noother cauſe of hatred than what 
is common to all thoſe who have any love to vertue, and which can have 
no other relation to the Controverſys of later Ages, than what may flow 
from the ſimilitude of their cauſes, rather than ſuch as are too well known 
to us, and which every man, according to the meaſure of his experience, 5 
may call to mind in reading theſe. I may alſo add, that as nothing is to Py 
be receiv'd as a general Maxim, which is not generally true, I need no * 
more to overthrow ſuch as Filmer propoſes, than to prove how frequently 
they have bin found falſe, and what deſperate miſchiefs have bin brought 
upon the World as often as they have bin practis'd, and exceſſive Powers 
put into the hands of ſuch as had neither inclination nor ability to make a 
good uſe of them: And therefore, 5 
1. If the ſafety of Nations be the end for which Governments are in- 
ſtituted, ſuch as take upon them to govern, by what Title ſoever, are by 
the Law of Nature bound to procure it; and in order to this, to preſerve 
the Lives, Lands, Libertys and Goods of every one of their Subjects: 
and he that upon any title whatſoever pretends, aſſumes, or exerciſes a 
[4 | power of diſpoſing of them according to his own will, violates the Laws 
FI of Nature in the higheſt degree. - 
k 2, If all Princes are oblig'd by the Law of Nature to preſerve the MM 
ft Lands, Goods, Lives and Libertys of their Subjects, thoſe Subjects have | 
148 by the Law of Nature a right to their Libertys, Lands, Goods, &c. and 
11 cannot depend upon the will of any man, for that dependance deſtroys 
„ Liberty, &c. 
1 | 3. Ill men will not, and weak men cannot provide for the ſafety of the 
1 People; nay the work is of ſuch extreme Ry, that the greateſt and 
1 wiſeſt men that have bin in the world are not able by themſelves to per- 
form it; and the aſſiſtance of Counſel is of no uſe, unleſs Princes are 
0 oblig'd to follow it. There muſt be therefore a power in every State to 
1 reſtrain the ill, and to inſtruct weak Princes by obliging them to follow 
the Counſels given, elſe the ends of Government cannot beaccompliſh'd, | 
. nor the rights of Nations preſerv'd. 1 
. All this being no more than what is ſaid by our Author, or neceſſarily | 
| to be deduc'd from his Propoſitions, one would think he were become as 
. | good a Commonwealths-man as Cato; but the waſh'd Swine will return 
91 to the Mire. He overthrows all by a prepoſterous conjunction of the | 
U | | rights of Kings which are juſt and by Law, with thoſe of Tyrants which 
[ are utterly againſt Law ; and gives the ſacred and gentle name of Father 
bt. to thoſe Beaſts, who by their actions declare themſelves enemys not only 
i to all Law and Juſtice, but to Mankind that cannot ſubſiſt without them. 
5 This requires no other proof, than to examin whether Attila or Tamerlan 
Wo did well deſerve to be calPd Fathers of the Countrys they deftroy'd. 
The firſt of theſe was uſually calPd the ſcourge of God, and he glory'd 
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3 in the Name. The other being reprov'd for the deteſtable crueltys he 
vi. [:9:c:lan, exercis d, made anſwer, Jou ſpeak to me as to a man; I am not a man, but 
5 #11, Fan. the ſcourge of God and plague of Mankind, This is certainly ſweet and 
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gentle Language, ſavouring much of a fatherly tenderneſs: There is no Sg Cr. 16. 4 
doubt that thoſe who uſe it will provide for the ſafety of the Nations un] . £0 
der them, and the preſervation of the Laws of Nature is rightly refer'd © : 
to them; and 'tis alſo very probable, that they who come to burn the | 2 
Countrys, and deſtroy the Nations that fall under their power, ſhould 5 
make it their buſineſs to preſerve them, and look upon the former Gover. 
nors 4s their Fathers, whoſe Acts they are oblig d to confirm, tho they ſeldom 
: attain to the Dominion by any other means than the {laughter of them 
1 and their Familys. ROW 
Y But if the enmity be not againſt the Nation, and the cauſe of the war 
18 be only for Dominion againſt the ruling Perſon or Family, as that of 
5 Baaſba againſt the houſe of Jeroboam, of Timri againſt that of Baaſha, 
8 of Omri againſt Imri, and of Jehu againſt Joram, the proſecution of it 
isa ſtrange way of becoming the Son of the Perſon deſtroy'd. And 
Filmer alone is ſubtil enough to diſcover, that Jeha by extinguiſhing the 
houſe of Ahab, drew an obligation upon himſelf, of looking on him as 
his Father, and confirming his acts. If this be true, Moſes was oblig'd 
to confirm the acts of the Kings of the Amalekites, Moabites and Amo- 
rites that he deſtroy?d ; the ſame duty lay upon Joſhas, in relation to the 
Canaanites : but tis not ſo eaſily decided, to which of them he did owe 
that deference ; for the ſame could not be due to all, and 'tis hard to be- 
lieve, that by killing above thirty Kings, he ſhould purchaſe to himſelf fo 
many Fathers ; and the like may be ſaid of divers others. 

Moreover, there is aſort of Tyrant who has no Father, as Agathocles, Dio+ 
nſius, Ceſar, and | omg all thoſe who ſubvert the Libertys of their own 
Country. And if they ſtood oblig'd to look upon the former Magiſtrats 
4 as their Predeceſſors, and to confirm their Acts, the firſt ſhould have bin to 
* give impunity and reward to any that would kill them, it having bin a 
A tundamental Maxim in thoſe States, * That any man might kill a Tyrant. 

8 This being in all reſpects ridiculous and abſurd, 'tis evident that our 

Author, who by propoſing ſuch a falſe ſecurity to Nations for their Liber- | 
tys, endeavours to betray them, is not leſs treacherous to Kings, when g 
under a pretence of defending their Rights, he makes them to be the ſame | 
with thoſe of Tyrants, who are known to have none (and are Tyrants b 
becauſe they have none) and gives no other hopes to Nations of being 5 
preſerv'd by the Kings they ſet up for that end, than what upon the ſame 
account may be expected from Tyrants, whom all wiſe men have ever 
abhor'd, and affirm'd to have bin Nu Þ to bring deſtruction apon the 
World, and whoſe Lives have verify*d the Sentence. 

This is truly to depoſe and aboliſh Kings, by aboliſhing that by which 
and for which they are ſo. The greatneſs of their Power, Riches, State, 
and the pleaſures that accompany them cannot but create enemys. Some | 
will eavy that which is accounted Happineſs ; others may diſlike the uſe | 
they make of their Power : ſome may be unjuſtly exaſperated by the beſt 
of their Actions when they find themſelves incommoded by them; others 
may be too ſevere judges of {light miſcarriages. Theſe things may rea- 
ſonably temper the joys of thoſe who delight moſt in the advantages of 
Crowns. But the worlt and moſt dangerous of all their enemys are theſe 
accurſed Sycophants, who, by making thoſe that ought to be the beſt of 
men, like to the worſt, deſtroy their Being; and by perſuading the world 
they aim at the ſame things, and are bound to no other rule than is com- 
mon to all Tyrants, give a fair pretence to ill men to ſay, They are all of : 
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Unicuiq; licere Tyrannum occidere. f In generis humani exitium natos. 
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D Diſconrſes concerning Government. 


one kind. And if this ſhould be recei vd for truth, even they who think 
the n their Governors may be eaſily redreſt, and deſire no 
more, would be the moſt fierce in procuring the deſtruction of that which 
is naught in Principle, and cannot be corrected. : 


S ECT. XVII. 
Kings cannot be the Interpreters of the Oaths they take. 


UR Author's Book is ſo full of abſurditys and contradiQions, 
that it would be a rope of Sand, if a continu'd ſeries of frauds did 
not, like a ſtring of Poiſons running thro the whole, give it ſome conſiſt- 
ence with it ſelf, and ſhew it to be the work of one and the fame hand. 
After having endeavout d to ſubvert the Laws of God, Nature and Na- 
tions, moſt eſpecially our own, by abufing the Scriptures, falſly alledging 
the Authority of many good Writers, and ſeeking to obtrude upon Man- 
kind a univerſal Law, that would take from every Nation the right of 
conſtituting ſuch Governments within themſelves as ſeem moſt convenient 
for them, and giving rules for the adminiſtration of ſuch as they had eſta- 
bliſh'd, he gives us a full view of his Religion and Morals, by deſtroying 
the force of the Oath taken by our Kings at their Coronation. Others, 
ſays he, affirm, that altho Laws of themſelves do not bind Rings, yet the 
Oaths of Rings at their Coronation ty them to keep all the Laws of their Ring- 
doms. How far this is true, let us but examin the Oath of the Kings of Eng- 
land at their Coronation, the words whereof are theſe. Art thou pode to 
canſe to be adminiſter d in all thy judgments, indifferent and upright Juſtice, 
and to uſe diſcretion with Mercy and Verity? Art thou pleas'd that our ap- 
rizht Laws and Cuſtoms be obſerv'd, and doſt thou promiſe that thoſe ſhall be 
protected and maintain d by thee ? &&c, To which the King anſwers in the 
Affirmative, being firſt demanded by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Pleaſeth 
it you to confirm and obſerve the Laws and Cuſtoms of the antient times, 
granted from God by juſt and devout Rings unto the Engliſh Nation, by Oath 
unto the ſaid People, eſpecially the Laws, Libertys and Cuſtoms granted anto 
the Clergy and Laity by the famous Ring Edward? From this he infers, 
That the King is not to obſerve all Laws, but ſuch as are upright, becauſe he 
finds evil Laws mention'd in the Oath of Richard the 2d, which he ſwears. to 
aboliſh : Now what Laws are upright and what evil, who ſhall judg but the 
Ming? &c. So that in effett the Ring doth ſwear to keep no Laws but ſuch 
as in his judgment are upright, &c. Ind if he did ſtrictiy ſwear to obſerve all 
Laws, he could not without Perjary give his conſent to the repealing or abro- 
gating of any Statute by Ait of Parliament, &c. And again, But let it be 
(uppos'd for Truth, that Kings do ſwear to obſerve all Laws of their Ring- 
doms ; yet no man can think it reaſon, that the Kings ſhould be more bound by 
their voluntary Oaths than common Perſons : Now if a private Perſon make 
a Contract, either with Oath or without Oath, he is no farther bound than 
the equity and juſtice of the Contract tys him; for a man may have relief 4. 
gainſt an unreaſonable and anjuſt Promiſe, if either deceit or error, force or 
fear induc d him thereunto; or if it be hurtful or grievous in the performance, 
fince the Law in many caſes gives the Ring 4 Prerogative above common perſons. 
Left I ſhould be thought ro inſiſt upon ſmall advantages, I will nor oblige 
any man to ſhew where Filmer found this Oath, nor obſerve the faults 
committed in the Tranſlation ; but notwithſtanding his falſe repreſenta- 
tion, I find enough for my purpoſe, and intend to take it in his own words. 
But 
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But firſt I ſhall take leave to remark, that thoſe who for private intereſts SEC T. 17. 


addict themſelves to the perſonal ſervice of Princes, tho to the ruin of their 


_> Country, find it impoſlible to perſuade Mankind that Kings may govern 


as they pleaſe, when all men know there are Laws to direct and reſtrain 
them, unleſs they can make men believe they have their power from a 
univerſal and ſuperior Law; or that Princes can attempt to diſſolve the 
obligations laid upon them by the Laws, which they ſo ſolemnly ſwear 
to obſerve, without rendring themſelves deteſtable to God and Man, and 
ſubject to the revenging hands of both, unleſs they can invalidate thoſe 


Oaths. Mr. Hobbes I think was the firſt, who very ingeniouſly contriv'd Lib: de Cive. 


a compendious way of juſtifying the moſt abominable Perjurys, and all 
the miſchiefs enſuing thereupon, by pretending, that as the King's Oath 
is made to the People, the People may abſolve him from the obligation; 
and that the People having confer'd upon him all the Power they had, he 
can do all that they could: he can therefore abſolve himſelf, and is actu- 
ally free, ſince he is ſo when he pleaſes. This is only falſe in the minor: 
for the People not having confer'd upon him all, but only a part of their 


Power, that of abſolving him remains in themſelves, otherwiſe they 


would never have oblig'd him to take the Oath. He cannot therefore 
abſolve himſelf. The Pope indeed finds a help for this, and as Chriſt's 
Vicar pretends the power of Abſolution to be in him, and exercis'd it in ab- 
ſolving K. John. But our Author deſpairing to impoſe either of theſe up- 
on our Age and Nation, with more impudence and lefs wit, would ener- 
vate all Coronation-Oaths by ſubjecting them to the diſcretion of the 
taker ; whereas all men have hitherto thought their force to conſiſt in the 
declar'd ſenſe of thoſe who give them. This doctrin is ſo new, that it 
ſurpaſſes the ſubtilty of the Schoolmen, who, as an ingenious Perſon faid 
of *em, had minc'd Oaths ſo fine, that a million of *em, as well as Angels, 
may ſtand upon the point of a needle; and were never yet equaPd but 
by the Jeſuits, who have overthrown them by mental reſervations ; 
which is ſo clearly demonſtrated from their books, that it cannot be 
deny*d, but ſo horrible, that even thoſe of their own Order who 
have the leaſt ſpark of common honeſty condemn the practice. And 
one of them, being a Gentleman of a good family, told me, he would go 
the next day and take all the Oaths that ſhould be offer*d, if he could ſatisty 
his conſcience in uſing any manner of equivocation or mental freſervation, 
that he might put any other ſenſe upon them, than he knew to be intend- 
ed by thoſe who ofter*d them. And if our Author's conſcience were not 
more corrupted than that of the Jeſuit, who had liv'd fifty years under 
the worſt Diſciplin that T think ever was in the world, I would as) him 
ſeriouſly, if he truly believe, that the Nobility, Clergy and Commonal- 
ty of England, who have bin always ſo zealous for their antient Laws, 
and fo reſolute in defending *em, did mean no more by the Oaths they 
lo ſolemnly 1mpos'd, and upon which they laid ſo much weight, than that 
the King ſhould ſwear to keep 'em, ſo far only as he ſhould think fit. 

But he ſwears only to obſerve thoſe that are upright, &c. How can that 
be underſtood otherwiſe than that thoſe who give the Oath, do declare 
their Laws and Cuſtoms to be upright and good, and he by taking the 
Oath affirms them to be ſo? Or how can they be more preciſely ſpecify'd 
than by the enſuing Clauſe, Granted from God by juſt and devout Kings by 
Ozth, eſpecially thoſe of the famous Ring Edward? But, ſays he, by the 
fame Oath Richard the 2d was bound to aboliſh thoſe that were evil, It any 
ſuch had crept in thro error, or bin obtruded by malice, the evil being diſ- 
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Crap. III. cover'd and declar'd by the Nobility and Commons who were concern'd, 
pe was not to take advantage of them, or by his refuſal to evade the 
| abolition, but to join with his people in annulling them, according to g 
| the general Clauſe of aſſenting to thoſe Quas vulgus elegerit. M 
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Magna Charta being only an abridgment of our antient Laws and % 


Cuſtoms, the King that ſwears to it, ſwears to them all; and not being 
admitted to be the interpreter of ir, or to determin what is good or evil, 
fit to be obſerv'd or annuPd in it, can have no more power over the reſt, 
This having bin confirm'd by more Parliaments than we have had Kings 
ſince that time, the ſame obligation muſt ſtill lie upon them all, as upon 
John and Henry, in whoſe time that claim of right was compil'd. The 
Act was no leſs ſolemn than important; and the moſt dreadful curſes that 
could be conceiv*d in words, which were denounc'd againſt ſuch as ſhould 
any way infringe it, by the Clergy in Weſtminſter-Hall, in the preſence and 
with the aſſent of K. Henry III. many of the principal Nobility, and all the 
Eſtates of the Kingdom, ſhew whether it was refer d to the King's Judg- 
ment or not; when tis evident they fear*d the violation from no other than 
himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould employ. I confeſs the Church (as they then 
call'd the Clergy) was fallen into ſuch corruption, that their Arms were 
not much to be fear'd by one who had his conſcience clear; but that 
could not be in the caſe of perjury : and our Anceſtors could do no better, 
than to imploy the ſpiritual ſword, reſerving to themſelves the uſe of the 
other in caſe that ſhould be defpis'd. Tho the Pope's Excommunications 
prov*d ſometimes to be but bruta fulmina, when a juſt cauſe was want- 


his Subjects, when every man knew he had by perjury drawn the moſt 
heavy curſes upon himſelf. K. John was certainly wicked, but he durſt not 
break theſe bonds till he had procur'd che Pope's abſolution for a cover; 
and when he had done ſo, he found himſelf unſafe under it, and could not 
make good what he had promis'd to the Pope to obtain it, the Parliament 
declaring that his grants to the Pope were unjuſt, illegal, contrary to his 
Coronation-Oath, and that they would not be held by them. This went 
ſo far in that King's time, that Writs were iſſued out to men of all con- 
ditions to oblige then ſelves by oath to keep the great Charter; and if o- 
ther means ſail'd, * to compel the Ming to perform the conditions, Vis ex- 
preſly ſaid in his Charter, + © That the Barons and Commonalty of the 
« land ſhall ſtraiten and compel us by all means poſſible, as by ſeiz- 
ing our Towns, Lands, and Poſſeſſions, or any other way, till ſatiſ- 
« faction\be made according to their pleaſure. And in the Charter of his 


Son Henry, tis, upon the ſame ſuppoſition of not performing the agree- 


ment, laid, © It ſhall be lawful for all men in our Kingdom to rife up 
* againſt us, and to do all things that may be grievous to us, as if they 
« were abſolutely free from any engagements to our perſon. Theſe 
words ſeem to have bin contriv'd to be ſo full and ſtrong propter duplicita- 
tem Regis, which was with too much reaſon ſuſpected. And 'tis not, 
as I ſuppoſe, the language of Slaves and Villains begging ſomething 


from their Lord, but of noble and free men, who knew their Lord was 


Et quod ipſum Regem per captionem diſtringerent & gravarent ad prafata exequenda. 

+ Er ipſi Barones cum Communirate totius terre diſtringent & gravabunt nos modis omnibus qui- 
bus poterunt, ſcilicet per captionem caſtrorum, terrarum, poſſeſſionum, & aliis modis quibus potuerint, 
donec emendatum fucerit ſecundum arbitrium eorum. 

Licet omnibus de regno noſtro contra nos inſurgere, & omnia favere quæ gravamen noſtrum 
reſpiciant. ac fi nobis in nullo tenerentur. 
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no more than what they made him, and had nothing but what they gave SzcT. 17. 
him: nor the language of a Lord treating with ſuch as enjoy*d their liber 
tys by his favor, but with thoſe whom he acknowledg'd to be the Judges of 
his performing what had bin ſtipulated ; and equals the agreements made 
between the Kings and People of Arragon, which I cited before from 
the Relations of Antonio Perez. This is as far as men cango; and the 
experience of all ages manifeſts, that Princes performing their office, and 
obſerving theſe Stipulations, have liv'd glorious, happy and belov'd : and 
I can hardly find an example of any who have notoriouſly broken theſe 
Oaths, and bin adjudg'd to have incur'd the Penaltys, who have not liv'd 
miſerably, dy'd ſhamefully, and left an abominable memory to poſterity. 

But, ſays our Author, Kings cannot be more oblig'd by voluntary 
© Oaths than other men, and may be reliev'd from unjuſt and unreaſonable 
« promiſes, if they be induc'd by deceit, error, force or fear, or the 
performance be grievous. Which is to ſay, that no Oath is of any obli- 
gation : for there 1s none that is not voluntary or involuntary, and there 
never was any upon which ſome ſuch thing may not be pretended, which 
would be the ſame if ſuch as Filmer had the direction of their conſciences 
who take the Oaths, and of thoſe who are to exact the performance. 
This would ſoon deſtroy all confidence between King and People, and 
not only unhinge the beſt eftabliſh'd Goveraments, but by a deteſtable 
practice of annihilating the force of Oaths and moſt ſolemn Contracts 
that can be made by men, overthrow all Societys that ſubſiſt by them. 
I leave it to all reaſonable men to judg how fit a work this would be for 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate, who is advanc'd to the higheſt degree of human 
glory and happineſs, that he may preſerve them ; and how that Juſtice, 
tor the obtaining of which Governments are conſtituted, can be admi- 
niſter'd, if he who is to exact it from others, dos in his own perſon ut- 
terly ſubvert it; and what they deſerve, who by ſuch baſe prevarica- 
tions would teach *em to pervert and aboliſh the moſt ſacred of all Con- 
tracts. A worthy perſon of our Age was accuſtom'd to ſay that Con- 
tracts in writing were invented only to bind Villains, who having no 
Law, Juſtice or Truth within themſelves, would not keep their words, 
unleſs ſuch teſtimonys were given as might compel them. But if our 
Author's Doctrin were receiv'd, no contract would be of more value than 
a Cobweb. Such as are not abſolutely of a profligate conſcience, ſo far 
reverence the religion of an Oath, to think that even thoſe which are 
moſt unjuſtly and violently impos'd, ought to be obſerv'd; and Julius 
Ceſar, who I think was not over-ſcrupulous, when he was taken by Py- 
rats, and ſet at liberty upon his word, caus'd the Ranſom he had promis'd 
to be paid to them. We ſee the like is practis'd every day by Priſoners 
taken in unjuſt as well as juſt Wars: And there is no honeſt man that 
would not abhor a Perſon, who being taken by the Pyrats of Algier ſhould 
not pay what he had promis'd for his Liberty. Twere in vain to ſay 
they had no right of exacting, or that the performance was grievous; 
he muſt return to the chains, or pay. And tho the People of Artois, Al- 
ſatia, or Flanders, do perhaps with reaſon think the King of France has 
no right to impoſe Oaths of Allegiance upon them, no man doubts, that 
if they chuſe rather to take thoſe Oaths, than to ſuffer what might enſue 
upon their refuſal, they are as much bound to be faithſul to him as his an- 
tient Subjects. 

The like may be ſaid oſ promiſes extorted by fraud; and no other 
example is neceſſary to prove they are to be perform'd than that of Jo- 
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CAP II. 


Addit. Mat. 
Par. 


Diſcourſes concerning Government. 


ſhua made to the Gibeonites. They were an accurſed Nation, which he 
was commanded to deſtroy: They came to him with lies, and by deceit 


induc'd him to make a League with them, which he ought not to have 
done; but being made, it was to be perform'd, and on that account he 
did not only ſpare but defend them, and the action was approv'd by God. 
When Saul by a prepoſterous zeal violated that League, the Anger of 
God for that breach of faith could no otherwiſe be appeas'd than by the 
death of ſeven of his Children. This caſe is ſo full, ſo preciſe, and of 
ſuch undoubted authority, that I ſhall not trouble my ſelf with any o- 
ther. But if we believe our man of good morals, voluntary Oaths and 
Promiſes are of no more value than thoſe gain*d by force or deceit, that 
is to ſay, none are of any. For voluntary ſignifying nothing but free, 
all human Acts are either free or not free, that is, from the will of the 
perſon, or ſome impulſe from without. If therefore there be no force in 
thoſe that are free, nor in thoſe that are not free, there is none in any, 
No better uſe can be made of any pretenſion of error, or that the per. 


formance was grievous ; for no man ought to be griev'd at the performance 


of his Contract. David aſſures us, that a good man pertorms his agree- 
ment tho he loſe by it; and the Lord Chancellor Egerton told a Gentle. 
man, who deſir'd relief againſt his own Deed, upon an Allegation that he 
knew not what he did when he ſign'd it, that he did not fit to relieve fools. 
But tho voluntary Promiſes or Oaths, when, to uſe the Lawyers lan- 
guage, there is not a valuable conſideration, were of no obligation; or 
that men brought by force, fear or error, into ſuch Contracts as are grie- 
vous in the performance, might be reliev'd ; this would not at all reach 
the caſes of Princes, in the Contratts made between them and their Sub- 
jets, and confirm'd by their Oaths, there being no color of force or 
fraud, fear or error for them to alledg; nor any thing to be pretended 
that can be grievous to perform, otherwiſe than as it may be grievous to 

an ill man not to do the miſchiefs he had conceiv'd. 
Nations according to their own will frame the Laws by which they 
reſolve to be govern'd ; and if they do it not wiſely, the damage i only 
to themſelves. Bur *tis hard to find an example of any People chat did 
by force oblige a man to take upon him the Government of them. Gideon 
was indeed much preſs'd by the Hraelites to be their King ; and the Army 
of Germanicus in a Mutiny more fiercely urg'd him to ve Emperor; bur 
both deſiſted when their Offers were refus'd. If our Kings have bin more 
modeſt, and our Anceſtors more pertinacious in compelling them to ac- 
cept the Crowns they offer*d, I fhall upon proof of the matter change my 
opinion. But till that do appear, I may be pardon'd if T think there was 
no ſuch thing. Milam the Norman was not by force brought into Eng- 
land, but came voluntarily, and delir*d to be King: The Nobility, Cler- 
gy, and Commons propos'd the Conditions upon which they would re- 
ceive him. Theſe conditions were to govern according to their antient 
Laws, eſpecially thoſe that had bin granted, or rather collected in the 
time of the famous King Edward. Here was neither force nor fraud; if 
he had diflik*d the terms, he might haveretir'd as freely as he came. But 
he did like them; and tho he was not perhaps fo modeſt, to ſay with the 
brave Saxon King Offa, Ad Libertatis weſtre tuitionem, non meis meritis, 
ſed ſolaliberalitate wveſtra unanimiter me convocaſtis, he accepted the Crown 
upon the Conditions offer'd, and {wore upon the Evangeliſts to obſerve 
them. Not much valuing this, he pretended to govern according to his 
own will; but finding the People would not endure it, he renew'd his 
Oath 
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Oath upon the ſame Evangeliſts, and the Reliques of S, Alban, which be Sscr. 17. 
needed not to have done, but might have departed to his Dutchy of Nor. 


mandy if he had not lik d the conditions, or thought fit to obſerve them. 
Tis probable he examin d the contents of Edward's Laws before he * ſwore 
to them, and could not imagin, that a free Nation which never had any 
other Kings than ſuch as had bin choſen by themſelves for the preſerva- 
tion of their Liberty, and from whoſe liberality the beſt of their Kings 
acknowledg'd the Crowns they wore, did intend to give up their Per- 
ſons, Libertys and Eſtates to him, who was a ſtranger, moſt eſpecially 
when they would not receive him till he had ſworn to the ſame Laws by 
which the others had reign'd, of which one was (as appears by the act of 
the Conventus Pananglicus) that Reges 4 Sacerdotibus & ſenioribus Populi 
eligantur, The Rings ſhould be elected by the Clergy and Elaers of the People. 
By theſe means he was advanc'd to the Crown, to which he could have 
no title, unleſs they had the right of conferring it upon him. Here was 
therefore no force, deceit or error; and whatſoever equity there might 
be to relieve one that had bin forc'd, frighted or circumvented, it was 
nothing to this caſe, We do not find that William the ad, or Henry, 
were forc'd to be Kings; no Sword was put to their Throats ; and for 
any thing we know, the Engliſb Nation was not then ſo contemptible 
but men might have bin found in the world, who would willingly have 
accepted the Crown, and even their elder Brother Robert would not have 
refus'd : but the Nobility and Commons truſting to their Oaths and Pro- 
miſes, thought fit to prefer them before him; and when he endeavour'd 
to impoſe himſelf upon the Nation by force, they ſo ſeverely puniſh'd 
him, that no better proof can be requir'd to ſhew they were accuſ- 
tom'd to have no other Kings than ſuch as they approv'd. And this was 
one of the Cuſtoms that all their Kings ſwore to maintain, it being as 
antient, juſt, and well approv'd as any other. | | 
Having already prov'd, that all the Kings we have had ſince that time, 
have come in upon the ſame title; that the Saxon Laws to which all have 
ſworn, continue to be of force amongſt us, and that the words pronounc'd 
four times on the four ſides of the Scaffold by the Archbiſhop, Will ye 
have this Man to reign? do teſtify it; I may ſpare the pains ofa repetition, 
and juſtly conclude, That if there was neither force nor fraud, fear nor 
2 to be pretended by the firſt, there could be none in thoſe that fol- 
ow'd. 119 = 7h 
But the obſervation of this Oath may be grievow. If I recciv'd mony 
the laſt year upon Bond, Promiſe, or ſale of a Mannor or Farm, can it 
be thought grievous to me to be compePd to repay, or make over the Land 
according to my agreement? Or if I did not ſeal the Bond till I had the 
mony, muſt not I perform the condition, or at the leaſt reſtore what I 
had receiv'd? If it be grievous to any King to preſerve the Libertys, 
Lives, and Eſtates of his Subjects, and to govern according to their 
Laws, let him reſign the Crown, and the People to whom the Oath was 
made, will probably releaſe him. Others may poſſibly be found who 
will not think it grievous : or if none will accept a Crown unleſs they 
may do what they pleaſe, the People muſt bear the misfortune” of being 
oblig*d to govern themſelves, or to inſtitute ſome other ſort of Magiſtra- 
cy that will be fatisfy*d with a leſs exorbitant Power. Perhaps they may 
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_ Carp III. ſucceed as well as ſome others have done, who without being brought to 
i I that neceſſity, have voluntarily caſt themſelves into the miſery of living 
without the majeſtick ſplendor of a Monarch: or if that fail, they may 
as their laſt refuge, ſurrender up themſelves to Slavery. When that is 
done, we will acknowledg that whatſoever we have is deriv'd from the 
favor of our Maſter. But no ſuch thing yet appearing amongſt us, we 
may be pardon d if we think we are Free- men govern'd by our own 
Laws, and that no man has a Power over us, which 1s not given and re- 
gulated by them ; nor that any thing but a new Law made by our ſelves, 
can exempt our Kings from the obligation of performing their Oaths taken, 
to govern according to the old, in the true ſenſe of the words, as they are 
underſtood in our Language by thoſe who give them, and conducing to 
the ends for which they are given, which can be no other than to defend 
us from all manner of arbitrary Power, and to fix a rule ro which we are 
to conform our Actions, and from which, according to our deſerts, we 
may expect reward or puniſhment. And thoſe who by prevarications, 
cavils or equivocations, endeavour to diſſolve theſe Obligations, do either 
maliciouſly betray the cauſe of Kings, by repreſenting them to the world 
as men who prefer the ſatisfaction of their irregular Appetites before the 
performance of their duty, and trample under foot the moſt ſacred bonds 
of human Society; or from the groſſeſt ignorance do not ſee, that 
by teaching Nations how little they can rely upon the Oaths of their 
Princes, they inſtruct them as little to obſerve their own; and that 
not only becauſe men are generally inclin'd to follow the examples of 
thoſe in power, but from a moſt certain concluſion, that he who 
breaks his part of a Contract cannot without the utmoſt impu- 5 
dence and folly expect the performance of the other; nothing being 5 
more known amongſt men, than that all Contracts are of ſuch mutual 3 
obligation, that he who fails of his part diſcharges the other. If this be g 
ſo between man and man, it muſt needs be ſo between one and many 
millions of men: If he were free, becauſe he ſays he is, every man muſt 
be free alſo when he pleaſes; if a private man who receives no benefit, or 
78 perhaps prejudice from a Contract, be oblig'd to perform the conditions, 
Fl much more are Kings who receive ths greateſt advantages the world can 1 
. | give, As they are not by themſelves nor for themſelves, ſo they are not . 
Fl different in ſpecie from other men: they are born, live and die as we all 5 
bil do. The ſame Law of Truth and Juſtice is given to all by God and Na- * 
a ture; and perhaps I may ſay the performance of it is moſt rigorouſly 
OY exacted from the greateſt of men, The liberty of Perjury cannot be a 
bl privilege annex d to Crowns; and tis abſurd to think that the moſt vene- 
rable Authority that can be confer'd upon a man, is increas'd by a liberty 
Si to commit, or impunity in committing ſuch crimes as are the greateſt 
„ aggravations of infamy to the baſeſt villains in the world. 
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The next in blood to deceas d Kings cannot generally be faid 
to be Kings till they are crown'd. 


? I'S hereupon uſually objected, that Kings do not come in by Con- 

tract nor by Oath, but are Kings by, or according to proximity 
of Blood, before they are crown'd. Tho this be a bold Propoſition, I 
will not ſay *tis univerſally falſe. Tis poſſible that in ſome places the 
rule of Succeſſion may be ſet down fo preciſely, that in ſome caſes every 
man may be able to ſee and know the ſenſe, as well as the Perſon defign'd 
to be the Succeſſor : but before I acknowledg it to be univerſally true, I 
muſt deſire to know what this rule of Succeſſion is, and from whence it 
draws its original. 

I think I may be excus'd if I make theſe ſcruples, becauſe I find the 
thing in diſpute to be variouſly adjudg'd in ſeveral places, and have ob- 
ſerv*d five different manners of diſpoſing Crowns eſteem'd Hereditary, 
beſides an infinite number of collateral Controverſys ariſing from them, 
of which we have divers examples; and if there be one univerſal rule ap- 
pointed, one of theſe only can be right, and all the others muſt be vicious. 
The firlt gives the inheritance to the eldeſt Male of the eldeſt legitimate 
Line, as in France, according to that which they cal] the Saligue Law. 
The ſecond, to the eldeſt legitimate Male of the reigning Family, as an- 
tiently in Spain, according to which the Brother of the deceas'd King has 
bin often, if not always prefer'd before the Son, if he were elder, as may 
appear by the diſpute between Corbis and Orſaa, cited before from Titus 
Livius; and in the ſame Country during the reign of the Goths, the 


eldeſt Male ſucceeded, whether Legitimate or Illegitimate. The fourth 


receives Females or their Deſcendents, without any other condition diſtin- 
guiſhing them from Males, except that the younger Brother is prefer'd 
before the elder Siſter, but the daughter of the elder Brother is prefer'd 
before the Son of the younger. The fifth gives the Inheritance to Females 
under a condition, as in Sweden, where they inherit, unleſs they marry out 
of the Country without the conſent of the Eſtates ; according to which rule 
Charles Guſtavus was choſen, as any Stranger might have bin, tho Son 
to a Siſter of Guſtavus Adolphus, who by marrying a German Prince had 
forfeited her right. And by the ſame act of Eſtates, by which her el- 
deſt Son was choſen, and the Crown entaild upon the Heirs of his Body, 
her ſecond Son the Prince Adolphus was wholly excluded. 
Till theſe queſtions are decided by a Judg of ſuch undoubted Authority, 
that all men may ſafely ſubmit, 'tis hard for any man who really ſeeks 
the ſatisfaction of his Conſcience, to know whether the Law of God 
and Nature (tho he ſhould believe there is one general Law) do juſtify 
the Cuſtoms of the antient * Medes and Sabeaps, mention'd by the Poet, 
who admitted Females, or thoſe of France which totally exclude them 
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Medis levibuſq; Sabz1s 
Imperat hic ſexus, Reginarumq; ſub armis 
Barbaries pars magna jacet. Lucan, 
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Crap, III. as unfit to reign over men, and utterly unable to perform the duty of 4 
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ſupreme Magiſtrate, as we ſee they are every where excluded from the 


exerciſe of all other Offices in the Commonwealth. If it be ſaid that 
we ought to follow the Cuſtoms of our own Country, I anſwer, that 


thoſe of our own Country deſerve to be obſerv*d, becauſe they are of 


our own Country : But they arg no more to be call'd the Laws of God 
and Nature than thoſe of France or Germany; and tho I do not be- 
lieve that any general Law is appointed, I wiſh I were ſure that our 
Cuſtoms in this point were not more repugnant to the light of Nature, 
and prejudicial to our ſelves, than thoſe of ſome other Nations. But if! 
ſhould be ſo much an Engliſb- man, to think the will of God to have bin 
more particularly reveald to our Anceſtors, than to any other Nation, 
and that all of them ought to learn from us; yet it would be difficult to de- 
cide many queſtions that may arife. For tho the Parliament in the 367 
of Henry the ſixth, made an Act in favour of Richard Duke of Tort, 
deſcended from a Daughter of Mortimer, who marry*d the Daughter of 


the Duke of Clarence, elder Brother to John of Gaunt, they rather af. 


ſerted their own power of giving the Crown to whom they pleas'd, than 
determin'd the queſtion. For if they had believ*d that the Crown had 
belong'd to him by a general and eternal Law, they muſt immediately 
have rejected Henry as a Uſurper, and put Richard into the poſſeſſion 
of his Righr, which they did not. And tho they did ſomething like to 
this in the caſes of Maud the Empreſs in relation to King Stephen, and her 
Son Heury the 2d; and of Hepry the 7th in relation to the houſe of York, 
both before he had marry*d a Daughter of it, and after her death; they 
did the contrary in the caſes of William the firſt and fecond, Henry the 1/, 
Stephen, John, Richard the 3d, Henry the 7th, Mary, Elizabeth, and 
others. So that, for any thing I can yet find, *tis equally difficult to 
diſcover the true ſenſe of the Law of Nature that ſhould be a guide to 
my Conſcience, whether I ſo far ſubmit to the Laws of my Country, to 
think that England alone has produc'd men that rightly underſtand it, or 
examin the Laws and Practices of other Nations. | 

Whilſt this remains undecided, tis impoſſible for me to know to whom 
I owe the obedience that is exacted from me. If I were a French. man, I 
could not tell whether Iowꝰd allegiance to the King of Spain, Duke of Lor- 
rain, Duke of Savoy, or many others deſcended from Daughters of the Houſe 
of Valois, one of whom ought to inherit, it the Inheritance belongs to Fe- 
males; or to the houſe of Bourbon, whoſe only title is founded upon the ex- 
cluſion of them. The like Controverſys will be in all places; and he that 
would put Mankind upon ſuch inquirys, goes about to ſubvert all the Go- 
vernments of the World, and arms every man to the deſtruction of his 
neighbor, 

We ought to be inform*d when this right began: If we had the Ge- 
nealogy of every man from Noah, and the Crowns of every Nation had 
ſince his time continu'd in one Line, we were only to inquire into how 
many Kingdoms he appointed the World to be divided, and how well 
the diviſion we ſee at this day agrees with the allotment made by him. 
But Mankind having for many ages lain under ſuch a vaſt confuſion, that 
no man pretends to know his own original, except ſome Jews, and the 
Princes of the houſe of Auſtria, we cannot ſo eaſily arrive at the end of 
our work; and the Scriptures making no other mention of this part of 
the world, than what may induce us to think it was given to the Sons of 


Japhet, we have nothing that can lead us to gueſs how it was to be ſubdi- 
| | vided, 
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vided, nor to whom the ſeveral parcels were given: So that the difficultys Szct. 17, 
are abſolutely inextricable; and tho it were true, that ſome one man had 
a right to every parcel that is known to us, it could be of no uſe; for 
that Righr muſt neceſſarily periſh which no man can prove, nor indeed 
claim. But as all natural Rights by Inheritance muſt be by Deſcent, 
this Deſcent not being prov*d, there can be no natural Right ; and all 
Rights being either natural, created or acquir'd, this Right to Crowns 
not being natural, muſt be created or acquir'd, or none at all, 
There being no general Law common to all Nations, creating a Right 
to Crowns (as has bin prov'd by the ſeveral methods us'd by ſeveral 
Nations in the diſpoſal of them, according to which all thoſe that we 
know are enjoy'd) we mult ſeek the Right concerning which we diſpute, 
from the particular Conſtitutions of every Nation, or we ſhall be able 
to find none. * 280 ; 
Acquir'd Rights are obtain'd, as men ſay, either by fair means or by 
foul, that is, by force or by conſent : ſuch as are gain by force, may be 
recover'd by force; and the extent of thoſe that are enjoy*d by conſent, 
can only be known by the reaſons for which, or the conditions upon 
which that conſent was obtain'd, that is to ſay, by the Laws of every 
People. According to theſe Laws it cannot be ſaid that there is a King 
in every Nation before he is crown'd. John Sobietsti now reigning in 
Poland, had no relation in blood to the former Kings, nor any title till he 
was choſen. The laſt King of Sweden acknowledg'd he had none, but 
was freely elected; and the Crown being confer d upon him and the 
Heirs of his Body, if the preſent King dies without Iſſue, the right of 
electing a Succeſſor returns undoubtedly to the Eſtates of the Country. 
The Crown of Dexmark was Elective till it was made Hereditary by an 
Act of the General Diet held at Copenhagen in the year 1660 ; and tis im- 
offible that a Right ſhould otherwiſe accrue to a younger Brother of the 
2 of Holſtein, which is deriv*d from a younger Brother of the Counts 
of Oldenburgh. The Roman Empire having paſs'd thro the hands of ma- 
ny Perſons of different Nations, no way relating to each other in blood, 
was by Conſtantine transfer'd to Conſtantinople ; and after many Revolu- 
tions coming to Theodoſius, by birth a Spaniard, was divided between his 
two Sons Arcadius and Honorius. From thence paſſing to ſuch as could 
gain moſt credit with the Soldiers, the Weſtern Empire being brought 
almoſt to nothing, was reſtor*d by Charles the Great of France; and con- 
tinuing for ſome time in his deſcendents, came to the Germans; who 
having created ſeveral Emperors of the Houſes of Suevia, Saxony, Ba- 
varia and others, as they pleas'd, about three hundred years paſt choſe 
Rodolphus of Auſtria : and tho ſince that time they have not had any Em- 
peror who was not of that Family; yet ſuch as were choſen had no- 
thing to recommend them, but the merits of their Anceſtors, their own 
perſonal Vertues, or ſuch political conſiderations as might ariſe from the 
power of their hereditary Countrys, which being join'd with thoſe of the 
Empire, might enable *em to make the better defence againſt the Tarks. 
But in this Line alſo they have had little regard to inheritance according 
to blood; for the elder branch of the Family is that which reigns in Spain; 
and the Empire continues in the deſcendents of Ferdinand younger Bro- 
ther to Charles the fifth, tho ſo urfix'd even to this time, that the preſent 
Emperor Leopold was in great danger of being rejected. 
If it be ſaid that theſe are elective Kingdoms, and our Author ſpeaks 
of ſuch as are hereditary ; I anſwer, that if what he ſays be true, there 
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can be no Elective Kingdom, and every Nation has a natural Lord to 
whom obedience is due. But if ſome are Elective, all might have bin 
ſo if they had pleas'd, unleſs it can be prov d, that God created ſome un- 
der a neceſſity of ſubjection, and left to others the enjoy ment of their li- 
berty. If this be fo, the Nations born under that neceſſity may be ſaid 
to have a natural Lord, who has all the power in himſelf, before he is 
crown'd, or any part canfer?d on him by the conſent of the people; but 
it cannot extend to others. And he who pretends a right over any Na- 
tion upon that account, ſtands oblig'd to ſhew when and how that Na- 
tion came to be diſcriminated by God from others, and 7g of that 
liberty which he in goodneſs had granted to the reſt of mankind. I con- 
feſs I think there is no ſuch Right, and need no better proof than the va- 
rious ways of diſpoſing Inheritances in ſeveral Countrys, which not be- 
ing naturally or univerſally better or worſe one than another, cannot 
{ſpring from any other root, than the conſent of the ſeveral Nations where 
they are in force, and their opinions that ſuch methods were belt for them. 
But if God has made a diſcrimination of people, he that would there. 
upon ground a Title to the dominion of any one, mult prove that Nation 
to be under the curſe of Slavery, which for any thing I know, was only 
denounc'd againſt Cham: and 'tis as hard to determin whether the ſenſe 
of it be temporal, ſpiritual, or both, as to tell preciſely what Nations by 
being deſcended from him, fall under the Penaltys threaten'd. 

It theſe therefore be either intirely falſe, or impoſſible to be prov'd 
true, there is no difcrimination, or not known to us; and every People 
has a right of diſpoſing of their Government, as well as the Polanders, 
Danes, Swedes, Germans, and ſuch as are or were under the Roman Em- 
pire. And if any Nation has a natural Lord before he be admitted by 
their conſent, it muſt be by a peculiar act of their own ; as the Crown of 
France by an act of that Nation, which they call the Salique Law, is 
made hereditary to Males in a direct Line, or the neareſt to the direct; 
and others in other places are otherwiſe diſpos'd. 

I might reſt here with full aſſurance that no Diſciple of Filmer can 
prove this of any people in the world, nor give ſo much as the ſhadow 
of a reaſon to perſuade us there is any ſuch thing in any Nation, or at 
leaſt in thoſe where we are concern'd ; and preſume little regard will be 
had to what he has ſaid, ſince he cannot prove of any that which he ſo 
boldly affirms of all. But becauſe good men ought to have no other ob- 
ject than Truth, which in matters of this importance can never be made 
too evident, I will venture to go farther, and aſſert, That as the various 
ways by which ſeveral Nations diſpoſe of the ſucceſſion to their reſpective 
Crowns, ſhew they were ſubject to no other Law than their own, which 
they might have made different, by the ſame right they made it to be 
what it is, even thoſe who have the greateſt veneration for the reigning 
Familys, and the higheſt regard for proximity of blood, have always 
preter*d the ſafety of the Commonwealth before the concernments of any 
Perſon or Family, and have laid aſide the neareſt in blood, not only when 
they were found to be notoriouſly vicious and wicked, but when they - 
have thought it more convenient to take others: And to prove this 1 
intend to make uſe of no other Examples than thoſe I find in the Hiſtorys 
of Spain, France and England. | | 

Whilſt the Goths govern'd Spain, not above four perſons in the ſpace of 
three hundred years were the immediate ſucceſſors of their Fathers, but 
the Brother, Couſin German, or ſome other man of the Familys of the 
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Balthei or Amalthet was prefer*d: before the Children of the deceas'd King: Sxcr. 17. 
and if it be ſaid, this was according to the Law of that Kingdom, Ian 
ſwer, that it was therefore in the power of that Nation to make Laws 
for themſelves, and conſequently others have the ſame right. One of | 
their Kings call'd Mamba Was depos d and made a Monk after he had 11 
reign'd well many years but falling into a ſwound, and his friends think- 
ing him paſt recovery, cut off his hair, and put a Monks Frock upon 
him, that, according to the ſuperſtition of thoſe times, he might die in 
it; and the cutting off the hair being a moſt diſgraceful thing amongſt Mar. Hiſt, 1. 6, 
the Goths, they would not reſtore him to his Authority, Sæaintila another 
of their Kings being depriv'd of the Crown for his ill Government, his 
Children and Brothers were excluded, and Siſinandus crown'd in his 3 
room. bf] 15 | 

This Kingdom being not long after: overthrown by the Moors, a new 
one aroſe from its aſhes in the perſon of Don Pelqyo firſt King of the Aſtu- 
ria's, which increaſing by degrees at laſt came to comprehend all Spain, 
and ſo continues to this day: But not troubling my ſelf with all the de- 
viations from the commoa rule in the collateral Lines of Vavarr, Arragon 
and Portugal, I find that by fifteen ſeveral Inſtances in that one ſeries of 
Kings in the Aſturia's and Leon (who afterwards came to be Kings of 
Caſtile) it is fuliy prov'd, that what reſpect ſoever they ſhew*d to the next 
in blood, whoby the Law were to ſucceed, they prefer'd ſome other per- 
ſon, as often as the ſupreme Law of taking care that the Nation might re- 
ceive no detriment, perſuaded them to it. ; 
Don Pelayo enjoy'd for his life the Kingdom confer*d upon him by the 
Spaniards, who with him retir'd into the Mountains to defend themſelves 
againſt the Moors, and was ſucceeded by his Son Favila. But tho Favila 
left many Sons when he dy*d, Alphonſo ſirnam'd the Chaſt was advanc'd 
to the Crown, and they all laid aſide, Fruela Son to Alphonſo the Catho- 
lick, was for his cruelty depos'd, put to death, and his Sons excluded. 
Aurelio his Couſin German ſucceeded him; and at his death Silo, who Mariana J. 13; 
marry'd his Wite's Siſter, was prefer'd before the Males of the Blood 
Royal. Alphonſo, firnam'd El Caſto, was firſt violently diſpoſſeſt of the 
Crown by a Baſtard of the Royal Family ; but he being dead, the No- 
bility and People thinking Alphonſo more fit to be a Monk than a King, 
gave the Crown to Bermudo calPd El Diacono; but Bermudo aſter ſeveral 
years reſigning the Kingdom, they conceiv'd a better opinion of Alphonſo, 
and made him King. Alphonſo dying without iſſue, Don Ramiro Son to 
Bermudo was prefer'd before the Nephews of Alphonſo. Don Ordonno, 
fourth from Ramiro, left four legitimate Sons ; but they being young, the 
Eſtates laid chem aſide, and made his Brother Fruela King. Fruela had 
many Children, but the ſame Eſtates gave the Crown to Alphonſo the 
Fourth, who was his Nephew. Alphonſo turning Monk, recommended 
his Son Ordonno to the Eſtates of the Kingdom; but they refus'd him, 
and made his Brother Ramzro King. Ordonno third Son to Ramiro dy- 
ing, left a Son calPd Bermado; but the Eſtates took his Brother Sancho, 
and advanc'd him to the throne. Henry the Firſt being accidentally kill'd 
in his youth, left only two Siſters, Blanche marry'd to Lewis Son to Phil; 
Auguſt King of France, and Berenguela marry'd to Alphonſo King of Leon. 
The Eſtates made Ferdinand, Son of Berenguela the youngeſt Siſter, Marian. |. 12. 
King, excluding Blanche, with her Husband and Children for being 
Strangers, and Berenguela her ſelf, becauſe they thought not fit that her 
Husband ſhould have any part in the Government, Alphonſo El Savio 
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Cue. III. ſeems to have bin a very good Prince ; but applying himſelf more to the 
NN ſtudy of Aſtrolo thay 25 affairs of Government (his eldeſt Son Ferdi. 


Marian. I. 24+ 


nand de la Cerda dying, and leaving his Sons Alphonſo and Ferdinand very 


oung) the Nobility, -Clergy and People depos d him, excluded his 
Granchildren, and gave the Crown to Don Sancho his younger Son, ſir- 


nam'd El Bravo, thinking him more fit to command them againſt the 
Moors, than an old Aftrologer, or a Child. Alpbonſo and Sancho being 
dead, Alphonſo el Deſber laid claim to the Crown, but it was given 
to Ferdinand the Fourth, and Alphonſo with his deſcendents the Dukes 4. 
Medina Celi remain excluded to this day. Peter ſirnam'd the Cruel was 
twice driven out of the Kingdom, and at laſt kill'd by Bertrand de Gueſclin 
Conſtable of France, or Henry Count of Traftamars his Baſtard. Brother, 
who was made King without any regard to the Daughters of Peter, or 
to the Houſe of La Cerda. Henry the Fourth left a Daughter calPd Joan, 
whom he declar'd his Heir; but the Eſtates gave the Kingdom to Jabel 
his Siſter, and crown'd her with Ferdinand of Arragon her Husband. 
Joan Daughter to this Ferdinand and Iſabel falling mad, the Eftates com. 
mitted the care of the Governnent to her Father Ferdinand, and after his 
death to her Son. | 

But the French have taught us, that when a King dies, his next Heir 
is really King before he take his Oath, or be crown'd. From them we 
learn x th Le mort ſaiſit le vif. And yet I know no Hiſtory that proves 
more plainly than theirs, that there neither is nor can be in any man, a 
right to the Government of a People, which dos not receive its being, 
manner and meaſure from the Law of the Country ; which I hope to 
juſtify by four Reaſons. 

1. When a King of Pharamond's Race dy*d, the Kingdom was divid- 
ed into as many parcels as he had Sons; which could not have bin, if 
one certain Heir had bin afſign'd by nature, for he ought to have had the 
whole : and if the Kingdom might be divided, they who inhabited the 
ſeveral parcels, could not know ro whom they ow'd obedience, till the 
diviſion was made, unleſs he who was to be King of Paris, Metz, Soiſ- 
ſons or Orleans, had worn the Name of his Kingdom upon his forehead. 
But in truth, if there might be a diviſion, the Doctrin is falſe, and there 
was no Lord of the whole. This wound will not be heaPd, by ſaying, 
The Father appointed the diviſion, and that by the Law of nature every 
man may diſpoſe of his own as he thinks fit; for we ſhall ſoon prove 
that the Kingdom of France neither was, nor is diſpoſable as a Patrimo- 
ny or Chattel. Beſides, if that Act of Kings had bin then grounded upon 
the Law of nature, they might do the like at this day. But the Law, 
by which ſuch Diviſions were made, having bin abrogated by the Aſſem- 


Hiſt. de Fr. en bly of Eſtates in the time of Hugh Caper, and never praftis'd ſince, it 
la Vie de Hu- follows that they were grounded upon a temporary Law, and not upon 


gues Capet. 


the Law of Nature which is eternal. If this were not ſo, the pretended 
certainty could not be; for no man could know to whom the laſt King 
had bequeath*d the whole Kingdom, or parcels of it, till the Will were 
open'd ; and that muſt be done before ſuch Witneſſes as may deſerve cre- 
dit in a matter of this importance, and are able to judg whether the Be- 
queſt be rightly made; for otherwiſe no man could know, whether the 
Kingdom was to haveone Lord or many, nor who he or they were to be; 
which intermiffion muſt neceſſarily ſubvert their Polity, and this Doctrin. 
But the truth is, the moſt Monarchical men among them are ſo far from 
acknowlcdging any ſuch right to be in the King, of alienating, bequeath- 


ing 
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ing or dividing the Kingdom, that they do not allow him the right of Sxcr. 18: 

3 making a Will; and that of the laſt King Lewis the 13th touching the 

9 Regency during the minority of his Son was of no effect. roy entry 
M >. This matter was made more clear under the ſecond race. If a cu, | 

"0 Lord had bin affign'd to them by nature, he muſt have bin of the Royal 

Family: But Pepin had no other Title to the Crown, except the merits 

of his Father, and his own, approv'd by the Nobility and People who 

made him King. He had three ſons, the eldeſt was made King of Italy, 

SY and dying before him left a Son call'd Bernard Heir of that Kingdom. Ss 

N The Eſtates of France divided what remain'd between Charles the Great fit Franc. 
5 and Carloman, The laſt of theſe dying in a few years, left many Sons, 

but the Nobility made Charles King of all France, and he diſpoſſeſt Ber- 

zard of the Kingdom of Italy inherited from his Father: ſo that he alſo 

was not King of the whole, before the expulſion of Bernard the Son of 

his elder Brother; nor of Aguitain, which by inheritance ſhould have 

belong'd to the Children of his younger Brother, any otherwiſe than by 

the will of the Eſtates. Lewis the Debonair ſucceeded upon the ſame title, 

was depos'd and put into a Monaſtery by his three Sons Lothair, Pepin 

and Lewis, whom he had by his firſt Wife. But tho theſe left many 

Sons, the Kingdom came to Charles the Bald. The Nobility and People 

diſliking the eldeſt Son of Charles, gave the Kingdom to Lewis le Begue, 

who had a legitimate Son called Charles le Simple; but his two Baſtards, 

Lewis and Carloman, were made Kings. Carloman had a Son call'd 

Lewis le faineant ; he was made King, but afterwards depos'd for his vi- 

cious Life. Charles le Groſs ſucceeded him, but for his ill Govern- 

ment was alſo depos'd ; and Odo, who was a ſtranger to the Royal Blood, 

was made King. The ſame Nobility that had made five Kings ſince 

Lewis le Begue, now made Charles le Simple King, who according to his 

name was entrap'd at Peronne by Ralph Duke of Burgund), and torc'd to 

reſign his Crown, leaving only a Son calPd Lewis, who fled into England. 

Ralph being dead, they took Lewis ſirnam'd Outremer, and plac'd him in 

the Throne: he had two Sons, Lothair and Charles. Lothair ſucceeded 

him, and dy'd without Iſſue. Charles had as fair a title as could be by 

Birth, and the Eſtates confeſt it; but their Embaſſadors told him, that 

he having by an unworthy Life render'd himſelf unworthy of the Crown, 

they, whoſe principal care was to have a good Prince at the head of 

them, had choſen Hugh Capet ; and the Crown continues in his race to 

this day, tho not altogether without interruption. Robert Son to Hugh 

Capet ſucceeded him. He left two Sons Robert and Henry; but Henry the 

younger Son appearing to the Eſtates of the Kingdom to be more fit to 

reign than his elder Brother, they made him King, Robert and his deſcen- 

dents continuing Dukes of Burgundy only for about ten Generations; at 

which time his Iſſue Male failing, that Dutchy return'd to the Crown 

during the Life of King John, Who gave it to his ſecond Son Philip for 

an Apannage ſtill depending upon the Crown. The ſame Province of 

Burgund) was by the Treaty of Madrid granted to the Emperor Charles 

the fiſth by Francis the firſt: but the People refus'd to be alienated, 

and the Eſtates of the Kingdom approv'd their refuſal. By the ſame 

Authority Charles the 6th was remov'd from the Government, when he 

appear'd to be mad ; and other examples of a like nature may be alledg'd. 

From which we may ſafely conclude, that if the death of one King dos 

really inveſt the next Heir with the Right and Power, or that he who is 

o inveſted, be ſubject to no Law but his own Will, all matters relating 
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Crap ill, to that Kingdom muſt have bin horribly confus'd during the reigns of twen- 
AS. ty two Kings of Pharamond' race; they can have had no rightful King ' 
| from the death of Chi/peric to King John: and the Succeſſion ſince that 
time is very liable to be queſtion'd, if not utterly overthrown by the 
houſe of Auſtria, who by the Counts of Hapsbarg derive their Deſcent 
from Pharamond, and by the houſe of Lorrain claiming from Charles, 
who was excluded by Caper: All which is moſt abſurd, and they who 
pretend it, bring as much confuſion into their own Laws, and upon the 
Polity of their own Nation, as ſhame and guiltupon the memory of their 
Anceftors, who by the moſt extreme injuſtice have rejected their natural 
Lord, or diſpoſſeſt thoſe who had bin in the moſt ſolemn manner plac'd 
in the Government, and to whom they had generally ſworn Allegiance. 
3. If the next Heir be actually King, ſeiz'd of the power by the death 
of his Predeceſſor, fo that there is no intermiſſion ; then all the Solem- 
nitys and religious Ceremonys us'd at the Coronations of their Kings, 
with the Oaths given and taken, are the moſt profane abuſes of ſacred 
things in contempt of God and Man that can be imagin'd, moſt eſpecially 
if the Aft be (as our Author calls it) voluntary, and the King receiving 
nothing by it, be bound to keep it no longer than he pleaſes. The Prince 
who is to be ſworn, might ſpare the pains of watching all night in the 
Church, faſting, praying, confeſſing, communicating, and ſwearing, 
that he will to the utmoſt of his power defend the Clergy, maintain the union 
of the Church, obviate all exceſs, rapine, extortion and iniquity ; take care 
that in all judgments Juſtice may be objerv'd, with Equity and Mercy, &c. 
or of invoking the aſſiſtauce of the Holy Ghoſt for the better performance of 
his Oath; and without ceremony tell the Nobility and People, that he 
would do what he thought fit. T'were to as little purpoſe for the Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims to rake the trouble of ſaying Maſs, delivering to him 
the Crown, Scepter, and other enſigns of Royalty, explaining what is 
fignity'd by them, anointing him with the Oil which they ſay was de- 
liver'd by an Angel to St. Remigius, bleſſing him, and praying to God to 
bleſs him if ke rightly perform'd his Oath to God and the People, and de- 
nouncing the contrary in caſe of failure on is part, if theſe things con- 
fer'd nothing upon him but what he had before, and were of no obliga- 
tion to him. Such ludifications of the molt ſacred things are too odious 
and impious to be imputed to Nations that have any vertue, or profeſs 
Chriſtianity. This cannot fall upon the Freuch and Spaniards, who had 
certainly a great zeal to Religion, whatever it was; and were ſo eminent 
for moral Vertues as to be a reproach to us, who live in an Age of more 
Knowledg. But their meaning is ſo well declar'd by their moſt folemn 
Acts, that none but thaſe who are wilfully ignorant can miſtake. One 
ol the Councils held at Toledo, declar'd by the Clergy, Nobility, and 
Conci!. Telcr, others aſſiſting, That zo man ſhould be plac'd in the Royal Seat till he had 
ſis 6. [worn to preſerve the Church, &c. Another held in the ſame place, ſigni- 
. Conci. Toler. fy'd to Srfinandas, who was then newly crown'd, That if he, or any of 
. * his Succeſſors ſhould, contrary to their Oaths, and the Laws of their Country, 
. proudly and cruelly preſume to exerciſe Domination over them, he ſhould be 
excommunicated, aud ſeparated from Chriſt and them to eternal judgment. 
The French Laws, and their beſt Writers aſſerting the ſame things, are 
confirm'd by perpetual practice. Henny of Navarre, tho certainly ac- 
cording to their Rules, and in their eſteem a moſt accompliſh'd Prince, 
un. Tuwan. Was by two General Aſſemblys of the Eſtates held at Blois, depriv'd of 
the Succeſſion for being a Proteſtant ; and notwithſtanding the greatneſs 
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of his Reputation, Valor, V ictorys, and Affability, could never be adinit- 
ted, till he had made himſelf capable of the ceremonys of his Coronation, 
by conforming to the Religion which by the Oath he was to defend. 


309 
Sect. 18. 
X 


Nay this preſent King, tho haughty enough by nature, and elevated by 


many ſucceſſes, has acknow ledg d, as he ſays, with joy, that he can do 


nothing contrary to Law, 
of which he has annul'd many Acts of his Father and Grandfather, alie- 
nating the demeaſnes of the Crown, as things contrary to Law, and not 
within their power. Jy F 

Theſe things being confirm'd by all the good Authors of that Nation, 
Filmer finds only the worſt to be fit for his turn; and neither minding 
Law nor Hiſtory, takes his Maxims from a vile flattering diſcourſe of 
Bellay, calculated for the perſonal Intereſt of Henry the fourth then King 
of Navarr, in which he ſays, That the Heir apparent, tho furious, ma 
a fool, vicious, and in all reſpects abominably wicked, muſt be admitted to the 
Crown. But Bellay was ſo far from attaining rhe ends defign'd by his 
Book, that by ſuch Doctrins, which fill'd all men with horror, he 
brought great prejudice to his Maſter, and procur'd little favor from 
Henry, Who deſir'd rather to recommend himſelf to his People as the 
beſt man they could ſet up, than to impoſe a neceſſity upon em of taking 
him if he had bin the worſt. But our Author, not contented with what 
this Sycophant _ in relation to fuch Princes as areplac'd in the Govern- 
ment by a Law eſtabliſhing the Succeſſion by inheritance, with an impu- 
dence peculiar to himſelf, aſſerts the ſame right to be in any man, who 
by any means gets into Power; and impoſes the ſame neceſſity of obedi- 
ence upon the Subje& where there is no Law, as Bellay dos by virtue of 
one that is eſtabliſh*d. | 

4. In the laſt place: As Bellay acknowledges that the right belongs to 
Princes only where'*tiseſtabliſ{h*d by Law, I deny that there is, was, or ever 
can be any ſuch. No People is known to have bin ſo mad or wicked, as 
by their own conſent, for their own good, and for the obtaining of Juſ- 
tice, to give the power to Beaſts, under whom it could never be ob- 


tain'd : or if we could believe that any had bin guilty of an act ſo full of 


folly, turpitude and wickedneſs, it could not have the force of a Law, 
and could never be put in execution ; for tho the rules, by which the 
proximity ſhould be judg'd, be never ſo preciſe, it will ſtill be doubted 
whoſe caſe ſutes beſt with them. Tho the Law in ſome places gives pri- 
vate Inheritances to che next Heir, and in others makes allotments accord- 
ing to ſeveral proportions, no one knows to whom, or how far the benefit 
ſhall accrue to any man, till it be adjudg'd by a Power to which the par- 
tys muſt ſubmit. Conteſts will in the like manner ariſe concerning ſue- 
ceſſions to Crowns, how exactly ſoever they be diſpos'd by Law: For 
tho every one will ſay that the next ought to ſucceed, yet no man knows 


d, Apol. Cathol. 


whois the next; which is too much verify'd by the bloody deciſions of 


ſuch diſputes in many parts of the world : and he that ſays the next in 
blood is actually King, makes all queſtions thereupon ariſing impoſſible 
to be otherwiſe determin'd than by the Sword; the pretender to the 
right being plac'd above the judgment of man, and the Subjects (for 
any thing I know) oblig'd to believe, ſerve and obey him, if he 
ſays he has it. For otherwiſe, if either every man in particular, or 
all together have a right of judging his title, it can be of no value till 


it be adjudg'd. 
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Cp. III. I confeſs that the Law of France, by the utter excluſion of Females ang 
n their deſcendents, dos obviate many dangerous and inextricable difficy}. 
tys ; but others remain which are ſufficient to ſubvert all the Polity of 
* Kingdom, if there be not a power of judging them; and there can 
be none if it be true that Le mort ſaiſit te vif. Not to trouble my ſelf 
with feign'd caſes, that of Legitimation alone will ſuffice. Tis not e. 
nough to lay that the Children born under marriage are to be reputed le- 
gitimate ; for not only ſeveral Children born of Joan Daughter to the 
King of Portugal, Wife to Henry the Fourth of Caſtile, during the time 
of their Marriage, were utterly rejected as begotten in Adultery, bur 
alſo her Daughter Joan, whom the King during his life, and at the hour 
of his death acknowledg'd to have bin begotten by him ; and the only 
Title that Iſabel, who was marry'd to Ferdinand of Arragon, had to the 
Crown of Spain, was deriv'd from their rejection. It would be tedious, 
and might give offence to many great Perſons, if I ſhould relate all the 
dubious caſes, that have bin, or ſtill remain in the World, touching mat- 
ters of this nature: but the Lawyers of all Nations will teſtify, that 
hardly any one point comes before them, which affords a greater number 
of difficult Caſes, than that of Marriages, and the Legitimation of Chil- 
dren upon them; and Nations muſt be involv'd in the moſt inextricable 
difficultys, if there be not a power ſomewhere to decide them ; which 
cannot be, if there be no intermiſſion, and that the next in blood (that is, 
he who ſays he is the next) be immediately inveſted with the right and 
power. But ſurely no people has bin ſo careleſs of their moſt important 
Concernments, to leave them in ſuch uncertainty, and ſimply to depend 
upon the humor of a man, or the faith of women, who beſides their 
. other Frailtys, have bin often accus d of ſuppoſititious Births : and mens 
_ paſſions are known to be ſo violent in relation to Women they love or 
hate, that none can ſafely be truſted with theſe Judgments. The vertue 
of the beſt would be expos'd to a temptation, that fleſh and blood can 
hardly reſiſt ; and ſuch as are leſs perfect would follow no other rule than 
the blind impulfe of the paſſion that for the preſent reigns in them. 
There muſt therefore be a judg of ſuch diſputes as may 1n theſe caſes ariſe 
in every Kingdom; and tho tis not my bufineſs to determin who is that 
judg in all places, yet I may juſtly ſay, that in Exgland it is the Parlia- 
ment, Tf no inferior Authority could debar Ignotus Son to the Lady 
Roſſe, born under the Protection, from the inheritance of a private Fami- 
ly, none can certainly aſſume a power of diſpoſing of the Crown upon 
any occaſion. No Authority but that of the Parliament could legitimate 
the Children of Catherine Swinford, with a proviſo, not to extend to the 
inheritance of the Crown. Others might ſay, if they were lawfully 

begotten, they ought to inherit every thing, and nothing if they were 
not: But the Parliament knew how to limit a particular favor, and pre- 
vent it from extending to a publick miſchief. Henry the Eighth took an 
expeditious way of obviating part of the Controverſys that might ariſe 
from the multitude of his Wives, by cutting off the heads of ſome, as 
ſoon as he was weary of them, or had a mind to take another; but hav- 
ing bin hinder'd from dealing in the ſame manner with Catherine by the 
greatneſs of her birth and kindred, he Jeft ſuch as the Parliament only 
could refolve. And no leſs power would ever have thought of making 
Mary and Elizabeth capable of the ſucceſſion, when, according to ordi- 
nary rules, one of 'em muſt have bin a Baſtard ; and it had bin abſurd to 


ſay, that both of 'em were immediately upon the death of their 3 
ceſſors 
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ceſſors poſſeſt of the Crown, if an Act of Parliament had not confer'd SECT. 19. 
the right upon them, which they could not have by birth. But the 
Kings and Princes of England have not bin of a temper different, from 
thoſe of other Nations : and many Examples may be brought of the like 


occaſions of diſpute happening every where ; and the like will probably be 
for ever; which muſt neceffarily introduce the moſt miſchievous confu- 
fions, and expoſe the Titles which (as is pretended) are to be eſteem d 
moſt ſacred, to be overthrown by violence and fraud, if there be not in 
all places a Power of deciding the Controverſys that ariſe from the uncer- 
tainty of Titles, according to the reſpective Laws of every Nation, upon 
which they are grounded: No man can be thought to have a juſt; Title, 
till it be ſo adjudg'd by that power: This judgment is the firſt ſtep to the 
Throne : The Oath taken by the King obliges him to obſerve the Laws 
of his Country; and that concerning the Succeſſion being one of the prin- 


cipal, he is oblig'd to keep that part as well as any other. 


— — 


SE C T. XIX. 


The greateſt Enemy of a juſt Magiſtrate is he who endeavours to in- 
validate the ( ont ract between him and the People, or to corrupt 


their Manners, | 
1 I'S not only from Religion, but from the Law of Nature, that } 
we learn the neceſſity of ſtanding to the agreements we make; q 


and he who departs from the principle written in the hearts of men Pactis 
ſtandum, ſeems to degenerate into a beaſt, Such as had vertue, tho with- | 
out true religion, could tell us (as a brave and excellent Grecian did) that li 
it was not neceſſary for him to live, but it was neceſſary to preſerve his 
Heart from deceit, and his Tongue from falſhood. The Roman Satyriſt q 
carrys the ſame Notion to a great height, and affirms, that * tho the worſt 
of Tyrants ſhould command a man to be falſe and perjur'd, and back his in- 0 


ar e 1 
junction with the atmoſt of Torments, he ought to prefer his integrity before 1 
hi life. And tho Filmer may be excus'd if he often miſtake in matters 1 
of Theology; yet his Inclinations to Rome, which he prefers before Ge- F 
neva, might have led him to the Principles in which the honeſt Romans 1 


liv'd, if he had not obſerv'd that ſuch Principles as make men honeſt and i 
generous do alſo make them lovers of Liberty, and conſtant in the defence 
of their Country : which ſavouring too much of a Republican Spirit, he 
prefers the morals of that City, ſince they are become more refin'd b 

the pious and charitable Jeſuits, before thoſe that were remarkable in 
them, as long as they retain'd any ſhadow of their antient Integrity, 
which admitted of no equivocations and deteſted prevarications; by that 
means preſerving innocence in the hearts of private men for their inward 
contentment, and 1n civil Soctetys for the publick good ; which if once 
extinguiſh'd, Mankind muſt neceſſarily fall into the condition Hobbes 


rightly calls Bellum omnium contra omnes, wherein no man can promiſe to 
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duce ſych accurſed 


Diſcaurſes congerging Government, 


Cre.TH. h imfelf a "I other Wit, 
.. cure by his 


Some may perhaps think that the endeavours of our Author to intro- 
Principles as tend to the ruin of Mankind, proceed 

from his ignorance. But tho he appears to have had a great meaſure of 
that quality, I ſear the evil proceeds from a deeper root ; and that he at- 
rempts to promote the intereſts of ill Magiſtrats, who make it their buſi- 
neſs to deſtroy all good principles in the People, with as much induſtry 
0 endeavour to preſerve them where they are, and teach them 
where they are wanting. Reaſon and Experience inſtruct us, that every 
man acts according to the end he propoſes to himſelf. The good Magi- 
of the People committed to his care, that he may 


ſtrate ſeeks the good 
perform the end of his Inſtitution: and knowing that chiefly to conſiſt 
in Juftice and Vertue, he endeayours to plant and propagate them ; and 
by doing this he procures his own good, as well as that of. the Publick, 
He knows there 'is no Safety where there is no Strength, no Strength 
without Union, no Union without Juſtice ; no Juſtice where Faith and 
Truth, in accompliſhing publick and private Contracts, is wanting. 
This he perpetually inculcates, and thinks it a great part of his duty, by 
precept and example, to educate the Youth in a love of Vertue and 
Truth, that they may be ſeaſon'd with them, and fill'd with an abhor- 


renceof Vice and Falſhood, before they attain that Age which is expos'd 


to the moſt violent temptations, and in which they may by their crimes 
bring the greateſt miſchiefs upon the publick. He would do all this, tho 
it were to his own prejudice, But as good Actions always carry a re- 
ward with them, theſe contribute in a high meaſure to his advantage. 
By preferring the intereſt of the People before his own, he gains their 
affertion, and all that is in their power comes with it; whilſt he unites 
them to one another, he unites all to himſelf : In leading tiiem to vertue, 
he increaſes their ſtrength, and by that means provides for his own ſafety, 
glory and power. 
On the other ſide, ſuch as ſeek different ends mult take different ways. 
When a Magiſtrate fancys he is not made for the People, but the Peo- 
ple for him ; that he dos not govern for them, but for himſelf; and that 
the People live only to increafe his glory, or to furniſh matter for his 
pleaſures, he dos not inquire what he may do for them, but what he 
may draw from them. By this means he ſets up an intereſt of profit, 
pleaſure or pomp in himſelf, repugnant to the good of the publick for 
which he is made to be what he is. Theſe contrary ends certainly divide 
the Nation into partys; and whilſt every one endeavours to advance that 
to which he is addicted, occaſions of hatred for injurys every day done, 
or thought to be done and receiv'd, muſt * Fr ariſe, This creates 
a moſt fierce and irreconcilableenmity, becauſe the occaſions are frequent, 
important and univerſa], and the caufes thought to be moſt juſt, The 
People think it the greateſt of all crimes, to convert that power to their 
hurt, which was inſtituted for their good ; and that the injuſtice is ag- 
gravated by perjury and ingratitude, which comprehend all manner of 
i; andthe Magiſtrate gives the name of Sedition or Rebellion to what- 
ioever they do for the preſervation of themſelves and their own Rights. 
When mens Spirits are thus prepar*d, a {mall matter ſets them on fire; 
but if no accident happen to blow them into a flame, the courſe of Juſtice 
is certainly interrupted, the publick affairs are neglected; and when any 
occaſion whether foreign or domeſtick ariſes, in which the Magiſtrate 


ſtands 
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and Eſtates, but fear that by delivering him ſrom his diftreſs they ſtreng- 
then their enemy, and enable him to oppreſs them: and he fancying his 
will to be unjuſtly oppos d, or his due more unjuſtly denyꝰ'd, is fd with 
2 diſlike of hat he ſees; and a fear of -weorfe for the future. Whilſt he 
endeavours toeaſe himſelf of the one, and to provide againſt the other, 
he uſually increaſes the evils of both, and jealouſys are on both ſides mul- 
tiply d. Every man knows that the Governed are in a great meaſure un- 
der the power of the Governor; but as no man, or number of men, is 


willingly ſubject to thoſe who ſeek their ruin, ſuch as fall into fo great a 


misfortune, continue no longer under it than force, fear, or neceſſity may 
be able to oblige them. Bur as ſuch a neceſſity can hardly lie longer upon a 
great People, than till the evil be fully diſoover'd and comprehended, and 
their Vertue, Strength and Power be united to expel it; the ill Magi- 
ſtrate looks upon all things that may conduce to that end, as ſo many pre- 
paratives to his ruin; and by the help of thoſe who are of his party, 
will endeavour to prevent that Union, and diminiſh that Strength, Ver- 
tue, Power and Courage, which he knows to be bent againſt him, And 


as truth, faithful dealing, due performance of Contracts, and integrity 


of Manners, are bonds of Union, and helps to good, he will always by 
tricks, artifices, cavils, and all means poſſible endeavour to eſtabli 
falſhood and diſhoneſty ; whilſt other Emiſſarys and inſtruments of Ini- 
quity, by corrupting the Youth, and ſeducing ſuch as can be brought to 
leudneſs and debauchery, bring the People to ſuch a paſs, that they may 
neither care nor dare to vindicate their Rights, and that thoſe who would 
do it, may ſo far ſuſpect each other, as not to confer upon, much {eſs to 
join in any action tending to the publick Deliverance. 

This diſtinguiſhes the good from the bad Magiſtrate, the faithful from 
the unfaithful ; and thoſe who adhere to either, living in the ſame prin- 
ciple, muſt walk in the ſame ways. They who uphold the rightful 
power of a juſt Magiſtracy, encourage Vertue and Juſtice, and reach 
men what they ought todo, ſuffer, or expect from others; they fix them 
upon principles of Honeſty, and generally advance every thing that tends 
to the increaſe of the valor, ſtrength, greatneſs and happineſs of the 
Nation, creating a good Union among them, and bringing every man 
to an exact underſtanding of his own and the publick Rights. On the 
other fide, he that would introduce an ill Magiſtrate; make one evil who 
was good, or preſerve him in the exerciſe of injuſtice when he is corrup- 


ted, muſt always open the way for him by vitiating the People, corrupting 


their Manners, deſtroying the validity of Oaths and ContraQs, teaching 
ſuch evaſions, equivocations and frauds, as are inconſiſtent with the 
thoughts that become men of vertue and courage ; and overthrowing 
the confidence they ought to have in each other, make it impoſſible for 
them to unite among themſelves. The like Arts muſt be us'd with the 
Magiſtrate : He cannot be for their turn, till he is perſuaded to believe he 
has no dependence upon, and ows no duty to the People ; that he is of 
himſelf, and not by their Inſtitution; that no man ought to inquire into, 
nor be judg of his actions; that all obedience is due to him, whether he 
be good or bad, wiſe or fooliſh, a father or an enemy to his Country. 
This being calculated for his perſonal intereſt, he muſt purſue the ſame 
deſigns, or his Kingdom is divided within it ſelf, and cannot ſubſiſt. 


By this means thoſe who flatter his humor, come to be accounted his 


Friends, 


mw, 


* 
ſtands in need of the Peoples aſſiſtance, they, whoſe affections are alie- SECT. 1 95 
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Crap. III. Friends, and the only men that are thought worthy of great Fruſts, 
WW whillt ſuch as are of another mind are expos d to all perſecution. Theſe 


are always ſuch as excel in Vertue, Wiſdom, and greatneſs. of Spirit: 
they have Eyes, and they willalways fee the way they go; and leaving 
fools to be guidgd by implicit Faith, will, diſtinguiſh between good and 
evil, and 215 that which is beſt ; they will judg of men by their aQi- 
ons, and by them diſcovering whoſe Servant every man is, know whe- 
ther he is to be obey'd or not. Thoſe who are ignorant of all good, care- 
leſs, or enemys to it, take a more compendious way: their ſlaviſh, vi- 
tious and baſe natures inclining them to ſeek only private and preſent ad- 
vantages, they eaſily ſlide into a blind dependence upon one who has 
Wealth and Power; and deſiring only to know his will, care not what 
injuſtice they do, if they may be rewarded. They worſhip what they 
find in the Temple, tho it be the vileſt of Idols, and always like that 
beſt which is worſt, becauſe it agrees with their inclinations and prin- 
ciples. When a party comes to be erected on ſuch a foundation, debau- 
chery, leudneſs and diſhoneſty are the true badges of it. Such as wear 
them are cheriſh'd ; but the principal marks of favor are reſerv'd for 


thoſe who are the moſt induſtrious in miſchief, either by ſeducing the 


People with the allurements of ſenſual Pleaſures, or corrupting their 
Underſtandings by falſe and ſlaviſh Doctrins. By this means a man who 
calls himſelf a Philoſopher or a Divine, 1s often more uſeful than a great 
number of Tapſters, Cooks, Buffoons, Players, Fidlers, Whores or 
Bauds. Theſe are the Devil's Miniſters of a lower Order; they ſeduce 
ſingle Perſons, and ſuch as fall into their ſnares are for the moſt part men 
of the ſimpler ſort : but the principal ſupporters of his Kingdom, are 
they, who by falſe Doctrins poiſon the ſprings of Religion and Vertue, 
and by preaching or writing (if their falſhood and wickedneſs were not 
detected) would extinguiſh all principles of common honeſty, and bring 
whole Nations to be beſt ſatisfy*'d with themſelves, when their actions 
are moſt abominable. And as the means muſt always be ſutable to the 
end propos'd, the Governments that are to be eſtabliſh'd or ſupported by 
ſuch ways muſt needs be the worſt of all, and comprehend all manner 
of evil. 


„ 


Unjuſt Commands are not to be obey d; and no man is oblig'd to 
[uffer for not obeying ſuch as are againſt Law. 


N the next place our Author gravely propoſes a queſtion, Whether it 

1 be a ſin to diſobey the King, if he command any thing contrary to Lam ? 

and as gravely determins, that not only in human Laws, but even in Divine, 
a thing may be commanded contrary to Law, and yet obedience to ſuch a Com- 
mand is neceſſary. The ſanttifying of the Sabbath is a divine Law, yet if 4 
Maſter command his Servant not to go to Church upon 4 Sabbath-day, the 
beſt Divines teach us, the Servant muſt obey, &c. It is not fir to ty the 

Maſter to acquaint the Servant with his ſecret Counſel, Tho he frequently 

contradicts in one line what he ſays in another, this whole Clauſe is 

uniform and ſutable to the main deſign of his Book. He ſets up the au- 
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thority of Man in oppoſition to the command of God, gives it the pre- Sgr. 20. 


ference, and ſays, the heſt Divines inſtruct us ſo to do. St. Paul then 
muſt have bin one of the worſt, for he knew that the Powers under 
which he liv'd, had under the ſevereſt penaltys forbidden the publication 
of the Goſpel; and yet he ſays, Wo to me if I preach it not. St. Peter was 
no better than he, for he tells us, That it is better to obey God than Mas : 
and they could not ſpeak otherwiſe, unleſs they had forgotten the words 
of their Maſter, who told them, They ſhould not fear them that could on- 
ly kill the Boay, but him who could kill and caſt into Hell, And if I muſt 
not fear him that can only kill the Body, not only the reaſon, but all ex- 


cuſe for obeying him is taken away. 


A 


To prove what he ſays, he cites a pertinent Example from St. Lake, Chap. 14 


and very logically concludes, that becauſe Chriſt approv'd the hypocriſy 
of the Phariſees, (who generally adher'd to the external and circumſtantial 
part of the Law, neglecting the eſſential, and taking upon themſelves to 
be the interpreters of that which they did not underſtand) the Law of 
God is not to be obey*d: and as ſtrongly _ that becauſe Chriſt 
ſhew'd them that the ſame Law, which Wo their own confeſſion permit- 
ted them to pull an Aſs out of a pit on the Sabbath-day, could not but 
give a liberty of healing the ſick, therefore the commands. of Kings are 
to be obey*d, tho they ſhould be contrary to human and divine Laws. 
But if perverſeneſs had not bliaded him, he might have ſeen, that this 
very Text is wholly againſt his purpoſe; for the Magiſtratical Power 
was on the {ide of the Phariſees, otherwiſe they would not have ſought 
an occaſion. to enſnare him; and that power having perverted the Law 
of God by falſe gloſſes, and a ſuper induction of human Traditions, pro- 
hibited the moſt neceſſary acts of Charity to be done on the Sabbath- 
Gay; 4 * Chriſt reprov'd, and reſftor'd the ſick man to his health in 
their ſight. Woes 

But l could wiſh our Author had told us the names of thoſe Divines, 
who, he ſays, are the beſt, and who pretend to teach us theſe fine things. 
I know ſome who are thought good, that are of a contrary opinion, and 
ſay, that God having requir'd that Day to be ſet apart for his Service and 
Worſhip, man cannot diſpenſe with the Obligation, unleſs he can abro- 
gate the Law of God, Perhaps, for want of other Arguments to prove 
the contrary, I may be told, that this favours too much of Puritaniſm 


and Calviniſm. But I ſhall take the reproach, till ſome better Patrons 
than Laud and his creatures may be found for the other opinion. By the 


advice and inſtigation of theſe men, from about the year 1630, to 1640, 
{ports and revelings, which ended for the moſt part in drunkenneſs and 
leudneſs, were not only permitted on that day, but enjoin'd. And tho 


this did advance human Authority in derogation to the Divine, to a de- 


gree that may pleaſe ſuch as are of our Author's mind, yet others reſoly- 
ing rather to obey the Laws of God than the Commands of Men, could 
not be brought to paſs the Lord's day in that manner. Since that time 
no man except Filmer and Heylin have bin ſo wicked to conceive, or ſo 
impudent to aſſert ſuch brutal abſurditys. But leaving the farther con- 
ſideration of the original of this abuſe, I deſire to know, whether the 


Authority given to Maſters to command things contrary to the Law of 


God, be peculiar in relation to the Sabbath, or to a few other points, or 


ought generally to extend to all God's Laws ; and whether he who may 


command his Servant to act contrary to the Law of God, have not a 
right in himſelf of doing the ſame. If peculiar, ſome Authority or Pre- 
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cept muſt be produc'd, by which it may appear that God has flighted 
his-Ordinance concerning that Day, and ſuffer d it to be contemn'd, whilſt 
he exacts obedience to all others. If we have a liberty left to us of flight- 
ing others alſo, more or leſs in number, we ought to know. how many, 
what they are, and how it comes to paſs, that ſome are of obligation 
and others not, If the Empire of the world is not only divided between 
God and Ceſar, but every man alſo who can give five pounds a year to a 
Servant, has ſo great a part in it, that in ſome caſes his commands are to 
be obey'd preferably to thoſe of God, it were fit to know the limits of 
each Kingdom, leſt we happen prepoſterouſly to obey man when we 
ought to obey God, or God when we are to follow the commands of 
men. If it be general, the Law of God is of no effect, and we may 
ſafely put an end to all thoughts and diſcourſes of Religion: the word of 
God is nothing to us ; we are not to inquire what he has commanded, 
but what pleaſes our Maſter, how inſolent, fooliſh, vile or wicked ſo- 
ever he may be. The Apoſtles and Prophets who dy*'d for preferring the 
commands of God before thoſe of men, fell like fools, and periſh'd in 
their ſins. But if every particular man that has a ſervant, can exempt 
him from the commands of God, he may alſo exempt himſelf, and the 
Laws of God are at once abrogated throout the world. 

*Tis a folly to ſay there is a paſſive, as well as an active Obedience, 
and that he who will not do what his Maſter commands ought to ſuffer 
the puniſhment he inflits : for if the Maſter has a right of commanding, 
there is a duty incumbent on the ſervant of obeying. He that ſuffers for 
not doing that which he ought to do, draws upon himſelf both the guilt 
and the puniſhment. But no one can be oblig'd to ſuffer for that which 
he ought not to do, becauſe he who pretends to command, has not ſo 
faran Authority. However, ourqueſtion is, whether che Servant ſhould 
forbear to do that which God commands, rather than whether the Maſter 
ſhould put away or beat him if he do not: for if the Servant ought to 
obey his Maſter rather than God, as our Author ſays the beſt Divines 
aſſert, he ſins in diſobey ing, and that guilt cannot be expiated by his ſuf- 
fering. If it be thought I carry this point to an undue extremity, the 
limits ought to be demonſtrated, by which it may appear that I exceed 
them, tho the nature of the caſe cannot be alter*'d : for if the Law of 
God may not be abrogated by the commands of men, a Servant cannot 
be exempted from keeping the Sabbath according to the Ordinance of 
God, at the will of his Maſter. But if a power be given to man at his 
pleaſure to annul the Laws of God, the Apoſtles ought not to have 
preach'd, when they were forbidden by the Powers to which they were 
{ubje& : The tortures and deaths they ſuffer'd for not obeying that com- 
mand were in their own wrong, and their blood was upon their own 
heads. 

His ſecond inſtance concerning Wars, in which he ſays the Subject is 
not to examin whether they are juſt or unjuſt, but muſt obey, is weak and 
frivolous, and very often falſe; whereas conſequences can rightly be 
drawn from ſuch things only as are certainly and univerſally true. Tho 
God may be mercitul to a Soldier, who by the wickedneſs of a Magi- 
ſtrate whom he honeſtly truſts, is made a Miniſter of injuſtice, *cis 
nothing to this cafe. For if our Author fay true, that the word of a 
King can juſtify him in going againſt the command of God, he muſt do 
what is commanded tho he think it evil: The Chriſtian Soldiers under 


the Pagan Emperors were oblig'd to deſtroy their Brethren, and the beſt 
men 
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men in the world for being ſo: Such as now live under the Terk have the Sacr. $3; 

ſame obligation upon them of defending their Maſter, and flaughtering CV Nu 

thoſe he reputes his Enemys for adhering to Chriſtianity : And the King 

of France may when he pleaſes, arm one part of his Proteſtant Subjects to 

the deſtruction of the other; which is a godly doctrin, and worthy our 

Author's invention. | 5 ee le rol 

But if this be ſo, I know not how the 1/7ae/ites can be ſaid to have 

ſinn d in following the examples of Jeroboam, Omri, Ahab, or other 

wicked Kings: they could not have ſinn'd in obeying, if it had bin a 

ſin to diſobey their commands; and God would not have puniſh'd them | 

ſo ſeverely, if they had not ſinn'd. Tis impertinent to ſay they were | 

1 oblig*d to ſerve their Kings in unjuſt Wars, but not to ſerve Idols; for tho 

3 God be jealous of his glory, yet he forbids Rapine and Murder as well as 1 

Idolatry. If there be a Law that forbids the Subject to examin the com- 
mands tending to the one, it cannot but enjoin obedience to the other. The | 
ſame Authority which juſtifys Murder, takes away the guilt of Idolatry ; | 
and the Wretches, both Judges and Witneſſes, who put Naborh to death, _ 
could as little alledg ignorance, as thoſe that worſhip'd Jeroboam's Calves; 
the ſame light of Nature by which they ſhould have known, that a ridi- 
culous Image was not to be ador'd as God, inſtructing them alſo, that an 


innocent man ought not under pretence of Law to be murder'd by per- 
Jury. 


. 


It cannot be for the good of the People that the Magiſtrate have a 
power above the Law: and he is not a Magiſtrate who has not 


his power by Law. 


to depend upon the will of a man, which perhaps may be irregu- 
lar or extravagant in one who is ſubject to no Law, our Author very dex- 
trouſly removes the ſcruples by telling us, | 
1. That the Prerogative of the Ring to be above the Law, is only for the 
good of them that are under the Law, and to preſerve their Libertys, * 
2. That there can be no Laws without a ſupreme Power to command or 


make them : In Ariſtocracys the N, oblemen are above the Lam; in Democra- 
cys the People : By the like region in 4 Monarchy, the Ring muſt of neceſſity 
be above the Law. There can be no Sovereign Majeſty in him that is under the 
Law : that which gives the ver) being to a Ring, is the power to give Laws. 
Without this Power he is but an equivocal Ring. It skills not how he comes by 


this Power, whether by Election, Donation, Succeſſion, or any other means. I 
am contented in ſome degree to follow our Author, and to acknowledg 


that the King neither has nor can have any Prerogative which is not for 
the good of the People, and the preſervation of their Libertys. This 
therefore is the foundation of Magiſtratical Power, and the only way of 
diſcerning whether the Prerogative of making Laws, of being above 
Laws, or any other he may pretend, be juſtly due to him or not: and if 
it be doubted who is the fitteſt judg to determin that queſtion, com- 
mon ſenſe will inform us, that if the Magiſtrate receive his Power 


1 by election or donation, they who elect, or give him that Power, beſt 


x HAT we may not be difpleas'd, or think it dangerous and ſlaviſn 
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«> If, know whether the they ſought be perform'd or not; if by ſuccef. 5 
2 ion, they who 1 the SuccefMion if otherwiſe, that is, by fraud F 
or violence, the point is decided, for he has no right at all, and none can 3 
de created by thoſe means. This might be ſaid, tho all Princes were of 
ripe age, ſober, wiſe, juſt and good; for even the beſt are ſubject to 
| miſtakes and paſſions, and therefore unfit to be judges of their own con- 
certitnents, itt which they may by various means be miſguided : but it 
would be extreme madneſs to attribute the ſame to Children, Fools, or 
Madmen, who are not able to judg of the leaſt things concerning them- 
ſelves or others; but moſt eſpecially to thoſe, who coming in by uſurpa- 
tion, declare their contempt of all human and divine Laws, and are ene. 
mys to the People they oppreſs. None therefore can be judges of ſuch Th 
cafes but the People, for whom and by whom the Conſtitutionsare made; CE; 
o& mak Repreſentatives and Delegats, to whom they give the power of 
It; 
25 nothing can be more abſurd than to ſay, that one man has an abſo- 
lute power above Law to govern according to his will, for the Peoples 
1 good, and the preſervation of their Liberty: For no Liberty can ſubſiſt 
1 where there is ſuch a Power; and we have no other way of diſtinguiſh- 
* ing between free Nations and ſuch as are not fo, than that the free are 
1 govern'd by their own Laws and Magiſtrats according to their own mind, 
and that the others either have willingly ſubjected themſelves, or are by 
force brought under the power of one or more men, to be rul'd accord- 
ing to his or their pleaſure. The ſame diſtinction holds in relation to 
particular perſons. He is a free man who lives as beſt pleaſes himſelf, 
1 under Laws made by his own conſent ; and the name of ſlave can belong 
a to no man, unleſs to him who is either born in the houſe of a Maſter, 
bought, taken, ſubdu'd, or willingly gives his ear to be nail'd to the 
poſt, and ſubjects himſelf to the will of another. Thus were the Gre- 
4 cians (aid to be free in oppolition to the Medes and Perſians, as Artabanus 
acknowledg'd in his Diſcourſe to Themiſtocles. In the ſame manner the 
; Italians, Germans and Spaniards were diſtinguiſh'd from the Eaſtern Na- 
I tions, who for the moſt part were under the power of Tyrants. Rome 
'Y was ſaid to have recover'd liberty by the expulſion of the Tarquins; or, as 
ö Tacitus expreſſes it, * Lucius Brutus eſtabliſbd Liberty and the Conſulat 
together, as if before that time they had never enjoy*d any; and Julius 
Ceſar is ſaid to have overthrown the liberty of that People. But if Filmer 
deſerve credit, the Romans were free under Tarquin, enflav'd when he 
| was driven way, and his Prerogative extinguiſh'd, that was ſo neceſſarily 
1 requir'd for the defence of their Liberty; and were never reſtor'd to it, 
I till Ce/ar aſſum'd all the Power to himſelf. By the ſame rule the Switzers, 
Griſons, Venetians, Hollanders, and ſome other Nations are now Slaves; 
[i and Tuſcany, the Kingdom of Naples, the Eccleſiaſtical State, with ſuch 
as live under a more gentle Maſter on the other ſide of the Water, I mean 
| the 7urk, are free Nations. Nay the Florentins, who complain of Sla- 
| very under the Houſe of Medices, were made free by the power of a 
4 Spaniſh Army who ſet up a Prerogative in that gentle Family, which for 
1 their good has deſtroy'd all that could juſtly be call'd ſo in that Coun- 
b; try, and almoſt wholly diſpeopl'd it. I, who eſteem my ſelf free, be- 2 
cauſe I depend upon the will of no man, and hope to die 1n the liberty I 1 
inherit from my Anceſtors, am a ſlave; and the Moors or Turts, who 


2 


. | Libertatem & Conſulatum L. Brutus inſtituit. An. J. 1. 3 
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may be beaten and kilrd whenever it pleaſes their inſolent Maſters, are SgC. 21. 
Free- men. But ſurely the wor ld is not fo much miſtaken in the ſigniſi-⸗ Coy 


cation of words and — The weight of Chains, number of Stripes, 
hardneſs of labor, and other effects of a Maſter's cruelty, may make one 
ſervitude more miſerable than another: but he is a ſlave who ſerves the 
beſt and gentleſt man in the world, as well as he who ſerves the worlt ; 
and he dos ſerve him if he muſt obey his commands, and depends upon 
his will. For this reaſon the Poet ingenionſly Hattering a good Emperor, 
ſaid, that Liberty was not more deſirable, than to ſerve a gentle Maſter ; 


but fill acknowledg'd that it was a ſervice, diftin from, and contrary 


to Liberty: and it had not bin a handſom complement, unleſs the evil 
of ſervitude were ſo extreme, that nothing but the vertue and goodneſs 
of the Maſter could any way compenſate or alleviate it. Now tho it 
ſhould be granted that he had ſpoken more like to a Philoſopher than a 
Poet; that we might take his words in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and think it 
poſſible to find ſuch Conveniences in a ſubjection to the will of a good 
and wiſe Maſter, as may balance the loſs of Liberty, it would be no- 
thing to the queſtion ; becauſe that Liberty is thereby acknowledg'd to 
be deſtroy'd by the Prerogative, which is only inſtituted to preſerve it. 
If it were true, that no liberty were to be prefer*d before the ſervice of a 
good Maſter, it could be of no uſe tothe periſhing world, which Filmer 
and his Diſciples would by ſuch arguments bring into a ſubjection to 
children, fools, mad or vicious men. Theſe are not caſes feign'd upon 
a diſtant imaginary poſſibility, but ſo frequently found amongſt men, 
that there are few examples of the contrary. * And as *tis folly to ſuppoſe 
that Princes will always be wiſe, juſt and good, when we know that 
few have bin able alone to bear the weight of a Government, or to reſiſt 
the temptations to ill, that accompany an unlimited power, it would be 
madneſs to preſume they will for the future be free from infirmitys and 
vices. Andif they be not, the Nations under them will not be in ſuch a 
condition of ſervitude to a good Maſter as the Poet compares to Liberty, 
but in a miſerable and ſhameful ſubjection to the will of thoſe who know 
not how to govern themſelves, or to do good to others. Tho Moſes, 
Joſhua and Samuel had bin able to bear the weight of an unreſtrain'd 
Power: tho David and Solomon had never abus'd that which they had; 
what effect could this have upon a general Propoſition ? Where are the 
Familys that always produce ſuch as they were? When did God pro- 
miſe to affiſt all thoſe who ſhould attain tothe Sovereign Power, as he 
did them whom he choſe for the works he deſign'd ? Or what teſtimony 
can Filmer give us, that he has bin preſent with all thoſe who have hi- 
therto reign'd in the world ? But if we know that no ſuch thing either 
is, or has bin; and can find no promiſe to aſſure us, nor reaſon to hope 
that it ever will be, tis as fooliſh to found the hopes of preſerving a 
People upon that which never was, or is ſo likely to fail, nay rather 
which in a ſhort time moſt certainly will fail, as to root up Vines and 
Figtrees in expectation of gathering grapes and figs from thiſtles and 
briars. This would be no leſs than to extinguiſh the light of common 
ſenſe, to neglect the means that God has given us to provide for our ſecu- 
rity, and to impute to him a diſpoſition of things utterly inconſiſtent with 
his Wiſdom and Goodneſs. If he has not therefore order'd that thorns 
and thiſtles ſhould produce figs and grapes, nor that the moſt important 
works in the world, which are not without the utmoſt difficulty, if at 
all, to be perform'd by the beſt _—— men, ſhould be 'pur into 
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the hands of the weakeſt, moſt fooliſh and worſt, he cannot have or. 
dain'd that ſuch men, women or children as happen to be born in reign. 


ing Familys, or get the power into their hands by fraud, treachery or 


murder (as very many have done) ſhould have a right of diſpoſing all 
things according to their will. And if men cannot be guilty of ſo great 

an abſurdity to truſt the weakeſt and worſt with a Power which uſually 
ſubverts the Wiſdom and Vertue of the beſt ; or to expect ſuch effeRs 
of Vertue and Wiſdom from thoſe who come by chance, as can hardly, 
if at all, be hop'd from the moſt excellent; our Author's Propoſition can 
neither be grounded upon the Ordinance of God, nor the Inſtitution of 
men. ' Nay, if any ſuch thing had bin eſtabliſh'd by our firſt Parents in 
their ſimplicity, the utter impoſſibility of attaining what they expected 
from it, muſt wholly have abrogated the Eſtabliſhment : Or rather, it 
had bin void from the beginning, becauſe it was not * 4 juſt Sanction, 
commanding things good, and forbidding the contrary, but a fooliſh and per- 
verſe Sanction, ſetting up the unruly appetites of one perſon to the ſub- 


verſion of all that is good in the world, by making the wiſdom of the 


aged and experienc'd to depend upon the will of Women, Children and 
Fools; by ſending the ſtrong and the brave to ſeek protection from the 
moſt weak and cowardly, and ſubjecting the moſt vertuous and beſt of men 
to bedeſtroy*d by the moſt wicked and vicious. Theſe being the effects 
of that unlimited prerogative, which our Author ſays was only inſtituted 
for the good.and defence of the people, it muſt neceſſarily fall to the 
ground, unleſs ſlavery, miſery, infamy, deſtruction and deſolation tend 
to the preſervation of Liberty, and are to be prefer'd before ſtrength, 
glory, plenty, ſecurity and happineſs. The ſtate of the Roman Empire 
after the Uſurpation of Ceſar will ſet this matter in the cleareſt light; 
but having done it already in the former parts of this work, I content 
my ſelf to refer to thoſe places. And tho the Calamitys they ſuffer'd 
were a little allay'd and moderated by the Vertues of Antoninus and M. 
Aurelius, with one or two more, yet we have no exampleof the continu- 
ance of them in a family; nor of any Nation great or ſmall that has bin 
under an abſolute Power, which dos not too plainly manifeſt that no man 
or ſucceſſion of men is to be truſted with it. 

But ſays our Author, there can be no Law where there is not a ſupreme 
Power ; and from thence very ſtrongly concludes it muſt be in the King ; 
for otherwiſe there can be no Sovereign Majeſty in him, and he is but an equi- 
vocal Ring. This might have bin of ſome force, if Governments were 
eſtabliſh'd, and Laws made only to advance that Sovereign Majeſty ; 
but nothing at all to the purpoſe, if (as he confeſſes) the power which 
he has be given for the good of the People, and for the defence of every 
private man's Life, Liberty, Lands and Goods: for that which is inſti- 
ruted, cannot be abrogated for want of that which was never intended 
in the inſtitution. If the publick Safety be provided, Liberty and Pro- 
priety ſecur'd, Juſtice adminiſter'd, Vertue encourag'd, Vice ſuppreſt, 
and the true intereſt of the Nation advanc'd, the ends of Government 
are accompliſh*d ; and the higheſt muſt be contented with ſuch a propor- 
tion of Glory and Majeſty as is conſiſtent with the publick ; ſince the 
Magiſtracy is not inſtituted, nor any perſon plac'd 1n it for the increaſe of 
his Majeſty, but for the preſervation of the whole People, and the de- 


himſelf is forc'd to acknowledg. * 


* Sapttio rea, jubens honeſta, prohibens contra ria. Cxer. 


But 
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But what is this Sovereign Majeſty, ſo inſeparable from Royalty, that Scr. 21 9 
one cannot ſubſiſt without the other? Caligula plac'd it in a power f. 19 


U 


T TOR 
* 


_—_— 


* doing what he pleas'd to all men: Nimrod, Nabuchodonofor and others; 
with an impious and barbarous inſolence, boaſted of the greatneſs of 
their power. They thought it a glorious Privilege to kill or ſpare whom 
they pleas d. But ſuch Kings as by God's permiſſion might have bin ſet 
up over his people, were to have nothing of this. They were not to 


multiply Gold, Silver, Wives or Horſes ; they were not to govern by peut. 17. 


their own will, but according to the Law ; from which they might not 
recede, nor raiſe their Hearts above their brethren. Here were Kings 
without that unlimited Power, which makes up the Sovereign Majeſty, 
that Filmer affirms to be ſo eſſential to Kings, that without it they are 
only equivocal; which proving nothing but the incurable perverſneſs 
of his judgment, the malice of his heart or malignity of his fate, al ways 
to oppoſe reaſon and truth, we are to eſteem thoſe to be Kings who are 
deſcrib'd to be ſo by the Scriptures, and to give another name to thoſe 
who endeavour to advance their own glory, contrary to the precept of 
God and the intereſt of mankind. 

But unleſs the light of reaſon had. bin extinguiſh'd in him, he might 
have ſeen, that thono Law could be 'made without a ſupreme Power, 
that Supremacy may be in a Body conſiſting of many men, and ſeveral 
orders of men. If it be true, which perhaps may be doubted, that 
there have bin in the world ſimple Monarchys, Ariſtocracys or 
Democracys legally eſtabliſh'd, 'tis certain that the moſt part of the 
Governments of the world (and I think all that are or have bin good) 
were mix d. Part of the Power has bin confer*d upon the King, or the 
Magiſtrate that repreſented him, and part upon the Senat and People, 
as has bin prov'd in relation to the Governments of the Hebrews, Spar- 
tans, Romans, Venetians, Germans, and all thoſe who live under that 
which is uſually call'd the Gothic Polity, If the fingle Perſon participa- 
ting of this divided Power diſlike either the Name he bears, or the Au- 
chority he has, he may renounce it; but no reaſon can be from thence 
drawn to the prejudice of Nations, who give ſo much as they think con- 
ſiſtent with their own good, and reſerve the reſt to themſelves, or to ſuch 
other Officers as they pleaſe to eſtabliſh. 

No man will deny that ſeveral Nations have had a right of giving 
power to Conſuls, Dictators, Archons, Suffetes, Dukes and other Ma- 
giſtrats, in ſuch proportions as ſeem'd moſt conducing to their own good; 
and there muſt be a right inevery Nation of allotting to Kings ſo much 
as they pleaſe, as wellas to the others, unleſs there be a charm in the 
word King, or in the Letters that compoſe it. But this cannot be; for 
there is no ſimilitude between Ming, Rex, and Baſileus: they muſt there- 
fore have a right of regulating the Power of Kings, as well as that of 
Conſuls or Dictators; and it had not bin more ridiculous in Fabius, Sci- 
pio, Camillus or Cincinnatus, to aſſert an abſolute power in himſelf, under 
pretence of advancing his Sovereign Majeſty againſt the Law, than for 
any King to do the like. But as all Nations give what form they 
pleaſe to their Government, they are alſo judges of the name to be 
impos'd upon each man who is to have a part in the power: and *tis as 
lawful for us to call him King, who has a limited Authority amongſt us, as 
for the Medes or Arabs to give the ſame name to one who is more abſolute. 


* Omnia mihi in omnes licere. Sueton. 
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Cup. III. if this be not admitted, we are content to ſpeak improperly, but utterly 


Saa< i; 


deny that when we give the name, wegiveany thing more than we pleaſe; 
and had rather his Majeſty ſhould change his name than to renounce our 
own Rights and Libertys which he is to preſerve, and which we have re. 
ceiv'd from God and Nature. 

But that the folly and wickedneſs of our Author may not be capable 
of any farther aggravation, he ſays, That it skills not how he come by the 
power, Violence therefore or fraud, treachery or murder, areas good as 
Election, Donation, or legal Succeſſion. ?Tis in vain to examin the 
Laws of God or Man, or the rights of nature; whether Children do 


inherit the Dignitys and Magiſtracys of their Fathers, as patrimonial 


Lands and Goods ; whether regard ought to be had to the fitneſs of the 
Perſon ; whether all ſhould go to one, or be divided amongſt them; or 
by what rule we may know who is the right Heir to the Succeſſion, 
and conſequently what we are in conſcience oblig'd to do. Our 
Author tells us in ſhort, it matters not how he that has the power comes 
by it. 

"I has bin hitherto thought, that to kill a King (eſpecially a good King) 
was a moſt abominable ation. They who did it, were thought to be 
incited by the worſt of paſſions that can enter into the hearts of men; 
and the ſevereſt puniſhments have bin invented to deter them from ſuch 
attempts, or to avenge their death upon thoſe who ſhould accompliſh it. 
But if our Author may be credited, it muſt be the moſt commendable and 
glorious act that can beperform*d by man: for befides the outward ad- 
vantages that men fo earneſtly defire, he that dos it, is preſently inveſted 
with the Sovereign Majeſty, and at the ſame time becomes God's Vice- 
gerent, and the father of his Country, poſſeſt of that Government, 
which in excluſion to all other forms is only fa vour'd by the Laws of God 
and Nature, The only inconvenience is, that al} depends upon ſucceſs, 
and he that is to be the Miniſter of God, and father of his Country if he 
ſucceed, is the worſt of all villains if he fail; and at the beſt may be 
depriv*dof all by the fame means he employ'd to gain it. Tho a Prince 
ſhould have the wiſdom and vertues of Moſes, the valor of Joſhas, Da- 
vid and the Maccabees, with the gentleneſs and integrity of Samuel, the 
molt fooliſh, vitious, baſe and deteſtable man in the world that kills 
him, and ſeizes the power, becomes his Heir, and father of the People 
that he govern'd ; it Sils not how he did it, whether in open battel or 
ſecret treachery, in the field or in the bed, by poiſon or by the ſword: 
The vileſt ſlave in 1[/-ae/ had become the Lord's anointed, if he could 
have kill'd David or Solomon, and found villains to place him in the 
Throne. If this be right, the world has to this day liv'd in darkneſs, 
and the actions which have bin thought to be the moſt deteſtable, are 
the moſt commendable and glorious. But not troubling my ſelf at pre- 
ſent to decide this queſtion, I leave it to Kings to conſider how much they 
are beholden to Filmer and his diſciples, who ſet ſuch a price upon their 
heads, as would render it hard to preſerve their Lives one day, if the 
Doctrins were receiv'd, which they endeavour to infuſe into the Minds 
of the People; and coneluding this point, only ſay, that we in England 
know no other King than he who is ſo by Law, nor any power in that 
King except that which he has by Law : And tho the Roman Empire 
was held by the power of the Sword; and U/piaz a corrupt Lawyer 
undertakes to fay, that the Prince is not oblig d by the Laws ; yet Theodoſins 
confeſt, that it was the glory of a good Emperor to acknowledg himſelf 
bound by them. . 


SE CT. XXII. 


The rigor of the Law is to be temper d by men of known inte- 
grity and judgment, and not by the Prince who may be ignorant 


UR Author's next ſhift is to place the King above the Law, that 
he may mitigate the rigor of it, without which, he ſays, the caſe 
of the Subject would be deſperately miſerable. But this cure would prove 
worſe than the diſeaſe. Such pious fathers of the People as Caligula, 
Nero or Domitian, were not like to mitigate the rigor ; nor ſuch as inherit 
Crowns in their infancy (as the preſent Kingsof Spain, France and Swe- 
den) ſo well to underſtand the meaning of it as to decide extraordinary 
caſes. The wiſdom of Nations has provided more aſſured helps; and 
none could have bin ſo brutiſh and negligent of the publick Concern- 
ments, to ſuffer the Succeſſion to fall to women, children, &c. if the 

had not reſerv*d a power in themſelves to prefer others before the neare 

in blood, if reaſon require; and preſcrib'd ſuch rules as might 1 
the publick from ruin, notwithſtanding their infirmitys and vices. 
Theſe helps provided by our Laws, are principally by grand and petit 
Jurys, who are not only Judges of matters of fact, as whether a man be 
kill'd, but whether he be kilPd criminally. Theſe Men are upon their 
Oaths, and may be indicted of Perjury if they prevaricate : The Judges 
are preſent not only to be a check upon them, but to explain ſuch points 
of the Law as may ſeem difficult, And tho theſe Judges may be ſaid 
in ſome ſenſe to be choſen by the King, he is not underſtood to do it 
otherwiſe than by the advice of his Council, who cannot perform their 
duty, unleſs they propoſe ſuch as in their conſciences they think moſt 
worthy of the Office, and moſt capable of performing the duty rightly ; 
nor he accompliſh the Oath of his Coronation, unleſs he admit thoſe, 
who upon deliberation ſeem to be the beſt. The Judges being thus cho- 


ſen, are ſo far from depending upon the will of the King, that they ſwear 


faithfully to ſerve the People as well as the Ss and to do juſtice to 13 Edu. 3. 
2 


; | notwithſtanding any cap. «. 
Writs, Letters or Commands receiv'd from him; and in default thereof 


every man according to the Law of the Lan 


they are to forfeit their bodys, lands and goods, as in caſes of Treaſon. 
Theſe Laws have bin ſo often, and fo ſeverely executed, that it concerns 
all Judges well to conſider them; and the Caſes of Treſilian, Empſon, 
Dudley, and others ſhew, that neither the King's preceding command 
nor ſubſequent pardon could preſerve them from the puniſhment the 

deſerv'd. All men knew that what they did was agreeable to the King's 
pleaſure, for Treſilian advanc'd the Prerogative of Edward the 2d, and 
Empſon brought great Treaſures into the Coffers of Henry the 7th. Ne- 
vertheleſs they were charg'd with Treaſon, for ſubverting the Laws of 
the Land, and executed as Traitors. Tho England ought never to forget 
the happy Reign of Q. Elizabeth, yet it muſt be acknowledg'd that ſhe 
as well as others had her failings. She was full of love tothe People, juſt 
in her nature, ſincere in her intentions; but could not ſo perfectly dif- 
cover the ſnares that were laid for her, or reſiſt the importunity of the 
Perſons ſhe molt truſted, as not ſometimes to be brought to attempt 
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things againſt Law. She and her Counſellors preſt the Judges very 
hard to obey the Patent under her Great Seal, in the caſe of Cavendifh : 
but they anſwer*d, That both ſhe and they had taken an Oath to keep the 
Law, and if they ſhould obey her commands, the Law would not warrant 
them, &c. And beſides the offence againſt God, their Country, and the 
Commonwealth, they alledg'd the example of Enpſon and Dudley, 
whereby, they ſaid, they were deter'd from obeying her illegal Commands, 
They who had ſworn to keep the Law notwithſtanding the King's 
Writs, knew that the Law depended not upon his will: and the ſame 
Oath that oblig'd them not to regard any command they ſhould receive 
from him, ſhew'd that they were not to expect indemnity by it; and 
not only that the King had neither the power of making, altering, miti- 
gating or interpreting the Law, but that he was not at all to be heard, 
in general or particular matters, otherwiſe than as he ſpeaks in the com- 
mon courſe of Juſtice, by the Courts legally eftabliſh'd, which ſay the 
ſame thing, whether he be young or old, ignorant or wiſe, wicked or 
good. And nothing dos better evidence the wiſdom and care of our 
Anceſtors, in framing the Laws and Government we live under, than 


that the People did not ſuffer extremitys by the vices or infirmitys of 


Kings, till an Age more full of malice than thoſe in which they liv'd, 
had found tricks to pervert the rule, and fruſtrate their honeſt intentions, 
It was not ſafe for the Kings to violate their Oaths by an undue inter- 
poſition of their Authority; but the Miniſters who ſerv'd them in thoſe 
violations, have ſeldom eſcap*d puniſhment. This is to be underſtood 
when the deviations from Juſtice are extreme and miſchievous, for ſome- 
thing muſt always be allow'd to human frailty : The beſt have their 
defects, and none could ſtand if a too exact ſcrutiny were made of all 
their actions. Edward the third, about the twentieth year of his Reign, 


acknowledg?d his own in Parliament, and as well for the eaſe of his 


Conſcienee, as the ſatisfaction of his People, promoted an Act, Com- 
manding all Judges to do Juſtice, notwithſtanding any Writs, Letters or Com- 
mands from himſelf ; and forbidding thoſe that belong*d to the Ring, Queen 
and Prince, to intermedale in thoſe matters. But if the belt and wiſeſt of 
our Princes, in the ſtrength and maturity of their years, had their failings, 
and every act proceeding from them that tended to the interruption of 
Juſtice was a failing, how can it be ſaid that the King in his perſonal ca- 
pacity, directly or indirectly, may enter into the diſcuſſion of theſe mat- 
ters, much leſs to determin them according to his will? 

But, ſays our Author, the Law is no better than a Tyrant ; general 
Pardons at the Coronation and in Parliament, are but the bounty of the Pre- 
rogatve, &c. There may be hard caſes : and citing ſome perverted pieces 
from Ariſtorles Ethicks and Politicks, adds, That when ſomething falls 
out beſides the general rule, then it is fit that what the Lawmaker has 
omitted, or where he has err'd by ſpeaking generally, it ſhould be corrected 
and ſupply'd, as if the Lawmaker were preſent that ordain'd it. The Go- 
vernor, whether he be one man or more, ought tobe Lord of theſe things, whereof 
it was impoſſible that the Law ſhould ſpeak exactly. "Theſe things are in part 
true; but our Author makes uſe of them as the Devil dos of Scripture, to 


ſubvert the truth. There may be ſomething of rigor in the Law, that in ſome 


caſcs may be mitigated ; and the Law it ſelf (in relation to Exgland) dos 
ſo tar acknowledg it, as to refer much to the conſciences of Jurys, and 
thoſe who are appointed to aſſiſt them; and the moſt difficult Caſes are 


reter'd to the Parliament as the only judges that are able to determin them. 


Thus 
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equivalent to them may deſerve the ſame-puniſhment: and tis a general 
rule in the Law, which the Judges are ſworn to obſerve, that difficult 
Caſes ſhould be reſervid till the Parliament meet, who are only able 
to decide them: and if there be any inconvenience in this, tis becauſe 
they do not meet ſo frequently as the Law requires, or by ſiniſter means 
are interrupted in their ſitting. But nothing can be more abſurd than to 
ſay, that becauſe the King dos not call Parliaments as the Law and his 
Oath requires, that power ſhould accrue to him, which the Law and 
the conſent of the Nation has plac'd in them. 

There is alſo ſuch a thing in the Law as a general or particular Par- 
don, and the King may in ſome'degree be entruſted with the power 
of giving it, eſpecially for ſuch. crimes as merely relate to himſelf, as 
every man may remit the injurys done to himſelf; but the confeſſion of 


Edward the third, That the Oath of the Cromm had not bin kept by reaſon of 14 Edv. 3. 15. 


the grant of Pardons contrary to Statutes, anda new AQ made, that all 
ſuch Charters of Pardon from henceforth granted. againſt the Oath of the 
Crown and the ſaid Statutes, ſhould be held for none, demonſtrates that 
this power was not in himſelf, but granted by the Nation, and to be 
executed according to ſuch rules as the Law preſerib'd, and the Parlia- 
ment approv'd. _ 5 gd ys: 22:13 w: 30 

Moreover, there have bin many, and ſometimes bloody conteſts 
for the Crown, upon which the. Nation was almoſt equally divided; 
and it being difficult for them to know, or even for us who have all the 
partys before us, to judg which was the better ſide, it was underſtood 
that he who came to be crown'd by the conſent of the People, was 
acceptable to all: and the queſtion being determin'd, it was no way 
fit that he ſhould have a liberty to-make- uſe of the publick Authority 
then in his hands, to revenge ſuch perſonal injurys as he had, or might 
ſuppoſe to have receiv'd, which might raiſe new, and perhaps more dan- 
gerous troubles, if the Authors of them were ſtill kept in fear of being 
proſecuted ; and nothing could be more unreaſonable than that he 
ſhould employ his power to the deſtruction of thoſe who had conſented 
to make him King. This made it a matter of courſe for a King, as 
ſoon as he was crown'd, to iſſue out a general Pardon, which was no 
more than to declare, that being now what he was not before, he had 


no enemy upon any former account. For this reaſon Lewis the twelfth 


of France, when he was incited to revenge himſelf againſt thoſe, who 
in the reign of his Predeceſſor Charles the eighth had caus'd him to be 
impriſon'd with great danger of his life, made this anſwer, That the 


Ming of France did not care to revenge the injurys done to the Dake of 


Orleans: and the laſt Kiug of Sweden ſeem'd no otherwiſe to remember 
who had oppos'd the _ Abdication and his Election, than by 
conferring honors upon them ; becauſe he knew they were the beſt 
men of the Nation, and ſuch as would be his friends when they 
ſhould fee how he would govern, in which he was not deceiv'd. But 
leſt all thoſe who might come to the Crown of England, ſhould not 
have the ſame prudence and generoſity, the Kings were oblig'd by a 
Cuſtom of no leſs force than a Law, immediately to put an end to all 
difputes, and the inconveniences that might ariſe from them. This 
did not proceed from the bounty of the Prerogative (which I think 
is nonſenſe, for tho he that enjoys the Prerogative may have bounty, 

t the 


925 
Thus the Statute of 35 Edw. III. enumerating the; crimes then declar'd Szcr. 22. 
to be Treaſon, leaves to future Parliaments to judg what other facts 
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Cu ll. the I rerogative can have none) but from common ſenſe, from the King's 
obligation, and the care of his own: ſafety ; and could have no other 
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mention'd Statute. */' © ©! either R$ hs 1 
Pardons granted by Act of Parliament are of another nature: For as 
the King who has no other power than by Law, can no otherwiſe dif. 
penſe with the crimes committed againſt the Laws, than the Law dos 
enable him; the Parliament that has the power of making Laws, may 
intirely aboliſh the crimes, and unqueſtionably remit the puniſhment as 
they pleaſe. „ie n "DL als! hs IN 
Tho ſome words of Ariſtotle's Ethicks are without any coherence 
ſhuffled together by our Author, with others taken out of his Politicks, 
I do not much except againſt them. No Law made by man can be per 
fect, and there muſt be in every Nation a power of correcting ſuch de. 
fects as in time may ariſe or be diſcover d. This power can never be ſo 
rightly plac'd as in the ſame Hand. that has the right of making Laws, whe. 
ther in one perſon or in many. If Filmer therefore can tel] us of a place, 
where one man, woman or child, however he or ſhe be qualify'd, has 
the power of making Laws, I will acknowledg that not only the hard 
Caſes, but as many others as he pleaſes, are refer*d to his or her judgment, 
and that they may give it, whether they have any underſtanding of 
what they do or not, whether they be drunk or ſober, in their ſenſes 
or ſtark mad. But as I know no ſuch place, and ſhould not be much 
concern'd for the ſufferings of a People that might bring ſuch miſery upon 
themſelves, as muſt accompany an'abfolute dependence upon the unruly 


effect in Law, than what related to his perſon, as appears by the fore. 


will of ſuch a creature, I may leave him to ſeek it, and reſt in a perfect 


aſſurance that he dos not ſpeak of Englund, which acknowledges no other 
Law than its own; and inſtead of receiving any from Kings, dos to this 
day obey none, but ſuch as have bin made by our Anceſtors, or our ſelves, 
and never admitted any King that did not ſwear to obſerve them. And 
if Ariſtotle deſerve credit, the power of altering, mitigating, explaining 
or correcting the Laws of England, is only in the Parliament, becauſe 


none but the Parliament can make them. 


SE C T. XXII. 


Ariſtotle proves, that no man is to be intruſted with an abſolute 
Power, by ſhewing that no one knows how to execute it, but ſuch 


a man as is not to be found. 


UR Author having falſly cited and perverted the ſenſe of Ariftotle, 
() now brings him in ſaying, That a perfect Kjngdom is that wherein 
the King rules all according to his own Will, But tho 1 have read his books 
of Government with ſome attention, I can find no ſuch thing in them, 
unleſs the word which ſignifies mere or abſolute may be juſtly tranſlated 
into perfect: which is ſo tar from Ariſtotle s meaning, that he diſtinguiſh: 
es the abſolute or deſpotical Kingdoms from the Legitimate ; and com- 
mending the latter, gives no better name than that of Carbarous to the 


firſt; which he ſays can agree only with the nature of ſuch Nations as are 


baſe and ſtupid, little differing from Beaſts; and having no skill to 
| govern, 
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govern, or courage to defend themſelves, mult reſign all to the will of Sxcr. 23. 
one that will take care of them. Yet even this cannot be done, unleſs & 
he that ſhould take that care be-wholly exempted from the vices which 
oblige the others to ſtand in need of it: for otherwiſe *tis no better than 
if a Sheep ſhould undertake to govern Sheep, or a Hog to command 
Swine ; Ariſtotle plainly ſaying, That as men are by nature equal, if it were Polit. l. 2. c. i. 
poſſible ak ſbould be Magiſtrats. But that being | repugnant to the nature of 
Government, he finds no other way of ſolving the difficulty, than by 
obeying and commanding alternately , that they may do by turns that which. 
they cannot do all together, and to which no one man has more right 
than another, becauſe they are all by nature equal. This might be com- 
pos'd by a more compendious way, if, according to our Author's doctrin, 
poſſeſſion could give a Right. But Ariſtotle ſpeaking like a Philoſopher, 
and not like a publick Enemy to Mankind, examins what is juſt, reaſon- 
able and beneficial to men ; that is, what ought to be done, and which 
being done, is to be accounted juſt, and therefore to be ſupported by good 
men. But as * that which is unjuſt in the beginning, can never have the 
effect of Juſtice ; and it being manifeſtly unjuſt for one or a few men to 
aſſume a power over thoſe who by nature are equal to them, no ſuch 
power can be juſt or beneficial to mankind ; nor fit to be upheld by good 
men, if it be unjuſt and prejudicial. In the opinion of Ariſtotle, this 
natural equality continues till vertue makes the diſtinction; which muſt 
be either ſimply compleat and perfect in it ſelf, fo that he who is endu'd 
with it, is a God among men, or relatively, as far as concerns civil Socie- 
ty, and the ends for which it is conſtituted, that is, defence, and the ob- 
taining of Juſtice, This requires a mind unbiaſs'd by paſſion, full of 
goodneſs and wiſdom, firm againſt all the temptations to ill, that ma 
ariſe from deſire or fear; tending to all manner of good, thro a wie 
knowledg and affection to it; and this to ſuch a degree, that he or they 
have more of theſe vertues and excellencys than all the reſt of the Society, 
tho computed together, Where ſuch a man is found, he is by nature a bid. 1. 3. 
King, and *tis beſt for the Nation where he is that he govern. If a few 
men, tho equal and alike among themſelves, have the ſame advantages 
above the reſt of the People, Nature for the ſame reaſon ſeems to eſta- 
bliſh an Ariſtocracy in that place; and the power is more ſafely commit- 
ted to them, than left in the hands of the multitude. But if this excel- 
lency of vertue dos not appear in one, nor in a few men, the right and 
power is by nature equally lodg'd in all; and to aſſume or appropriate 
that power to one, or a few men, is unnatural and tyrannical, which in 
Ariſtotle's language comprehends all that is deteſtable and abominable. 

If any man ſhould think Ariſtotle a trifler, for ſpeaking of ſuch a man 
as can never be found, I anſwer, that he went as far as his way could be 
warranted by reaſon or nature, and was oblig'd to ſtop there by the de- 
fect of his Subject. He could not ſay that the Government of one was 
{imply good, when he knew ſo many qualifications were requir'd in the 
perſon to make it ſo; nor that it is good for a Nation to be under the . 
power of a fool, a coward, or a villain, becauſe *tis good to be under a 
man of admirable wiſdom, valor, induſtry and goodneſs; or that the 
Government of one ſhould be continu'd in ſuch as by chance ſucceed in a 
Family, becauſe it was given to the firſt who had all the vertues requir'd, 


* Quod ab initio injuſtum eſt, nullum poteſt habere juris effectum. Grot. de jur. bel, Y pac. I. 3. 
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Cap. III. tho all the reaſons for which the power was given fail in the Succeſſor ; 


much leſs could he ſay that any Government was good, which was not 


good for thoſe whoſe good only it was conſtituted to promote. 
Moreover, by ſhewing who only is fit to be a Monarch, or may be 
made ſuch, Nichol violating the Laws of Nature and Juſtice, he ſhews 
who cannot be one : and he who ſays that no ſuch man is to be found, as 
according to the opinion of Ariſtotle can be a Monarch, dos moſt ridiculouſly 
alledg his Authority in favor of Monarchs, or the power which ſome a- 
mongſt us would attribute to them. If any thing therefore may be con- 
cluded from his words, *tis this, That ſince no power ought to be admit. 
ted which is not juſt ; that none can be juſt which is not good, profitable 
to the People, and conducing to the ends for-which it is conſtituted ; that 
no man can know how to direct the power to thoſe ends, can deſerve, 
or adminiſter it, unleſs he dos ſo far excel all thoſe that are under him in 
wiſdom, juſtice, valor and goodneſs, as to poſſeſs more of thoſe vertues 
than all of them: I ſay, if no ſuch man or ſucceſſion of men be found, 
no ſuch power is to be granted to any man, or ſucceſſion of men. But if 
ſuch power be granted, the Laws of nature and reaſon are overthrown, 
and the ends for which Societys are conſtituted, utterly perverted, which 
neceſſarily implys an annihilation of the Grant. And if a Grant ſo made 
by thoſe who have a right of ſetting up a Government amongſt them- 
ſelves, do periſh thro its own natural iniquity and perverſity, I leave it 
to any man, whoſe underſtanding and manners are not fo intirely cor- 
rupted as thoſe of our Author, todetermin what name ought to be given 
to that perſon, who not excelling all others in Civil and Moral Vertues, 
in the proportion requir'd by Ariſtotle, dos uſurp a power over a Nation, 
and what obedience the People owe to ſuch a one. But if his opinion de- 
ſerve our regard, the King by having thoſe vertues is Omniam Optimus, 
and the beſt guide to the People, * zo lead them to happineſs by the ways of 
vertue. And he who aſſumes the ſame power, without the qualifica- 


tions requir'd, is Tyrannms omnium peſſimas, leading the People to all man- 
ner of ill, and in conſequence to deſtruction. 


, 


Ad ſummum bonum ſecundum virtutem. Axiſt. Pol. 


SE © T,.. ASI; 
The Power of Auguſtus Ceſar was not given, but uſurp'd. 


UR Author's next inſtance is ingeniouſly taken from the Romans, 
Who, he ſays, tho they were a People greedy of Liberty, freed Auguſtus 
from the neceſſity of Laws, If it be true, as he affirnis, that ſuch a Pre- 
rogative is inſtituted only tor the preſervation of Liberty, they who are 
moſt greedy of it, ought to be moſt forward in eſtabliſhing that which 
defends it beſt. But if the weight laid upon the words greedy of Liber- 
ty, &c. render his memory and judgment liable to cenſure, the unpar- 
donable prevarication of citing any act done by the Romans in the time 
of Auguſtus, as done freely, ſhews him to be a man of no faith. Omnium 
jura in ſe traxerat, ſays Tacitus of Auguſtus; nothing was confer*d upon 
him, he took all to himſelf; therecould be nothing of right in that which 
was wholly uſurp'd, and neither the People or the Senat could do any 


thing 
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thing freely, whilſt they were under the power of a mad corrupted Sol- Szcr. 25. 

diery, who firſt betray d, and then ſubdu'd them. The greateſt part of. 
the Senat had falPn at the battel of Pharſalia, others had bin glean'd up 
in ſeveral places, the reſt deſtroy'd by the Proſcriptions; and that which 
+ then retain'd the name of a Senat, was made up chiefly of thoſe who had 
5 bin his Miniſters, in bringing the moſt miſerable ſlavery upon their own 
f Country. The Roman Liberty, and that bravery of ſpirit by which it 
had bin maintain*d, was not only aboliſh*d, but almoſt forgotten. All 
conſideration of Law and Right was trampPd under foot ; and none 
could diſpute with him, who by the power of the ſword had ſeiz d the 
Authority both of the Senat and People. Nothing was ſo extravagant, 
that might not be extorted by the inſolent violence of a Conqueror, who 
had thirty mercenary Legions to execute his Commands. The uncor- 
rupted part of the People that had eſcap'd the ſword of Julius, had ei- 
ther periſh'd with Hirtius and Panſa, Brutus and Caſſias, or bin deſtroy*d 
by the deteſtable Triumvirate. Thoſe that remain'd could loſe nothing 
by a verbal reſignation of their Liberty, which they had neither ſtrength 

nor courage to defend. The Magiſtracys were poſſeſt by the Creatures 

of the Tyrant ; and the People were compos'd of ſuch as were either ; 

born under ſlavery, and accuſtom'd to obey, or remain'd under the ter- | 

13 ror of thoſe Arms that had conſum'd the Aſſertors of their Liberty. 

ET Our Author ſtanding in need of ſome Roman Example, was oblig'd to 

ſeek it in an age, when the Laws were ſubverted, Vertue extinguiſh'd, 

Injuſtice plac'd in the Throne, and ſuch as would not be of the ſame 

ſpirit, expos'd to the utmoſt cruelty. This was the time when the So- 

wvereign Majeſty ſhin'd in glory; and they who had rais'd it above the 

Law, made it alſo the object of their Religion, by adoring the Statues 

of their Oppreſſor. The corruption of this Court ſpread it ſelf over 

the beſt part of the World; and reduc'd the Empire to that irrecover- 

able weakneſs in which it languiſh'd and periſh'd. This is the ſtate of 

things that pleaſes Filmer, and thoſe that are like him, who for the intro- 

duction of the ſame among us, recommend ſuch an elevation of the So- 

vereign Majeſty, as is moſt contrary to the Laws of God and Men, ab- 

hor'd by all generous Nations, and moſt eſpecially by our Anceſtors, 


who thought nothing too dear to be hazarded in the defence of them- 
ſelves and us from it. 


= SK C T, MY, 


The Regal Power was not the firſt in this Nation; nor neceſſarily to 
be continu'd, tho it had bin the firſt. 


F RUTH being uniform in it ſelf, thoſe who deſire to propagate 
it for the good of Mankind, lay the foundations of their reaſon- 


| ings in ſuch Principles, as are either evident to common ſenſe, or eaſily 
= prov'd: but Cheats and Impoſtors delighting in obſcurity, ſuppoſe 
things that are dubious and falſe, and think to build one Aalſh>od upon 
another; and our Author can find no better way to perſuade us, that all 
E | our Privileges and Laws are from the King, than by ſaying, That the 
E | firſt Power was the Kjngly Power, which was both in this and all other Nations I 
Z | in | 
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Chap. III. in the world, long before any Laws or any other kind of Government was thought 
W: from whence we muſt neceſſarily infer, that the common Lam, or common 
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uſtoms of this Land were originally the Laws and Commands of the King, 
But denying both theſe points, I affirm, | 

. That there was a power to make Kings before there was any King, 

2. Tho Kings had bin the firſt created Magiſtrats in all places (as per. 
haps they were in ſome ir dos not follow) that they muſt continue for 
ever, or that Laws are from them. 

To the firſt; I think no man will deny, that there was a People at 
Babylon, before Nimrod was King of that place, This People had a 
Power; for no number of men can be without it: Nay this People had 
a power of making Nimrod King, or he could never have bin King, 
He could not be King by ſuccefſion, for the Scripture ſhews him to have 
bin the firſt, He was not King by the right of Father, for he was not 
their Father, Chaſb, Cham, with his elder Brothers and Father Noah be- 
ing ſtill living; and, which is worſt of all, were not Kings: for if they 
who liv'd in Nimrod's time, or before him, neither were Kings, nor had 
Kings, he that ought to have bin King over all by the right of nature 
(if there had bin any ſuch thing in nature) was not King. Thoſe who 
immediately ſucceeded him, and muſt have inherited his right, if he had 
any, did not inherit or pretend to it: and therefore he that ſhall now 
claim a right from nature as Father of a People, muſt ground it upon 
ſomething more certain than Noa/'s right of reigning over his Children, 


or it can have no ſtrength in it. ; 
Moreover, the Nations who in and before the time of Nimrod had 


no Kings, had Power, or elſe they could have perform'd no Act, nor con- 
ſtituted any other Magiſtrate to this day, which is abſurd. There was 
therefore a power in Nations before there were Kings, or there could 
never have bin any; and Nimrod could never have bin King, if the Peo- 
ple of Babylon had not made him King, which they could not have done 
if they had not had a power of making him ſo. *Tis ridiculous to ſay 
he made himſelf King, for tho he might be ſtrong and valiant, he could 
not be ſtronger than a multitude of men. That which forces muſt be ſtron- 
ger than that which is forc d; and if it be true, according to the antient 
ſaying, that Hercules himſelf is not ſufficient to encounter two, *tis ſure 
more impoſſible for one man to force a multitude, for that muſt be ſtrong- 
er than he. If he came in by perſuaſion, they who were perſuaded, 
were perſuaded to conſent that he ſhould be King. That Conſent there- 
fore made him King. But, Qui dat eſſe, dat modum efſe : They who 
made him King, made him ſuch a King as beſt pleasd themſelves. He 
had therefore nothing but what was given : his greatneſs and power 
muſt be from the multitude who gave it : and their Laws and Libertys 


could not be from him; but their Libertys were naturally inherent in 


themſelves, and their Laws were the product of them. 


There was a People that made Romulus King. He did not make or 


beget that People, nor, for any thing we know, one man of them. He 
could not come in by inheritance, for he was a Baſtard, the Son of an un- 
known man; and when he dy'd, the right that had bin confer'd upon 
him reverted to the People, who, according to that right, choſe Nama, 
Hoſtilias, Martius, Tarquinias Priſcas, and Servias, all Strangers to his 
blood, and without any other right than what was beſtow'd upon them: 


and 7 arquinius Superbus, who invaded the Throne * without the command 


——_— 


Fine juſſu populi. T. Liv. J. 1. 
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of the People, was ejected, and the Government of Kings ; aboliſh'd. by ECT. 25. 


1 . 
«Sta & 


the ſame power that had created i. / 
3 We know not certainly by what Law Moſes, and the Judges created 1 
= by the adviceof Jethro, govern'd the 1raclizes;! but may probably con- — SY 
5 jecture it to have bin by that Law which God had written. in the hearts | 25 
of mankind; and the People ſubmitted to the judgment of good and | 
wiſe men, tho they were under no coercive Power. But tis certain they 
had a Law and a regular Magiſtracy under which they liv'd, four hun- 
dred years before they had a King, for Saul was the firſt. This Law 
FR was not therefore from the King, nor by the King; but the King was 
N choſen and made by the People, according to the liberty they had by the 
14 Law, tho they did not rightly follow the rules therein preſcrib'd, and 
by that means brought deſtruction upon themſelves. | 
1 The Country in which we live lay long conceal'd under obſcure bar- 
7 barity, and we know nothing of the firſt Inhabitants, but what is in- 
. volv'd in fables that leave us ſtill in the dark. Julius Ceſar is the firſt 
who ſpeaks diſtinctly of our affairs, and gives us no reaſon to believe 
there was any Monarchy then eſtabliſh'd amongſt us. Caſſivellaunus was 
occaſionally choſen by the Nations that were moſt expos'd to the violence czr. com- 
of the Romans, for the management of thoſe wars againſt them. By ment. |. 5. 
others we hear of Boadicia, Arviragus, Galgacus, and many more ſet 
up afterwards when need requir*d ; but we find no footſteps of a regular 
Succeſſion either by inheritance or election. And as they had then no 
Kings, or any other general Magiſtrate, that can be ſaid to be equivalent 
to a King, they might have had none at all unleſs they had thought fir. 
Tacitus mentions a ſort of Kings, us'd by the Romans to keep Nations 
in ſervitude to them: and tho it were true that there had bin ſuch a man 


* 
o 


ſcended : and finding that they were ſevere Aſſertors of their Libertys 
acknowledg'd no human Laws but their own, receiv'd no Kings hut 


by the People according to the Law ; and that the Law, by which 
became what they were, could not be from themſelves. Our 3 
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+ Inter inſtrumenta ſervitutis reges habuere. C. Tacit. 
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Gb Ii. their vertue; which 1 take to be u anner of proceeding thät agree; 
— better with the quality of Maſters, making Laws and 'Magiftrats for them. | 
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ſelves, that of Slaves receiving ſuch as were imposd upon rbem. 

2. To the ſecond. Tho it ſhould be granted, that all Nations had at 
the firſt bin govern'd by Kings, it were nothing to the queſtion; for no 
man or number of Men was ever oblig d to continue in the errors of his 
Predeceſſors. The Authority of Cuſtom as well as of Law (I mean in 
relation to the Power that made it to be) conſiſts only in its rectitude: 
And the ſame reaſon which may have 1nduC'd one or more Nations to 
create Kings, when they knew no other form of Government, may nor 
only induce them to ſet up another, if that be found inconvenient to 
them, but proves that they may as juſtly do ſo, as remove a man 'who 
performs not what was expected from him. It there had bin a Rule 


given by God, and written in the minds of men by nature, it muſt have 


bin from the beginning, univerſal and perpetual ; or at leaft muſt have 
bin obſerv'd by the wiſeſt and beſt inſtructed Nations: which not being 
in any meaſure (as I have prov'd already) there can be no reaſon, why 
a polite People ſhould not relinquiſh the errors committed by their An- 


ceſtors in the time of their barbariſm and ignorance, and why they ſhould 


not do it in matters of Government, aswell as in any other thing relating 
to life. Men are ſubject to errors, and *tis the work of the beſt and 
wiſeſt todiſcover and amend ſuch as their Anceſtors may have committed, 
or to add perfection to thoſe things which by them have bin well invented. 
This is ſo certain, that whatſoever we enjoy beyond the miſery in which 
our barbarous Anceſtors liv*d, is due only to the liberty of correcting 
what was amiſs in their practice, or inventing that which they did not 
know: and I doubt whether it be more brutiſh co ſay we are oblig'd to 
continue in the Idolatry of the Draids, with all the miſerys and follys 
that accompany the moſt ſavage barbarity ; or to confeſs, that tho we 
have a right to depart from theſe, yet we are for ever bound to continue 
the Government they had eſtabliſh'd, whatever inconveniences might at- 


tend it. Tertullian diſputing with the Pagans, who objefted the novelty 


of the Chriſtian Religion, troubled not himſelf with refuting that error; 
* but proving Chriſtianity to be good and true, he thought he had ſuffi- 
ciently provꝰd it to be antient. A wiſe Architect may ſhew his skill, and 
deſerve commendation for building a poor houſe of vile materials, when 
he can procure no better; but he no way ought to hinder others from 
erecting more glorious Fabricks if they are furniſh?d with the means re- 


quir'd. Beſides, ſuch is the imperfection of all human Conſtitutions, 
that they are ſubje& to perpetual fluctuation, which never permits them 


to continue long in the ſame condition: Corruptions ſlide in inſenſibly; 


and the beſt Orders are ſometimes ſubverted by malice and violence: fo 


that he who only regards what was done in ſuch an age, often takes the 


corruption of the State for the inſtitution, follows the worſt example, 
thinks that to be the firſt that is the moſt antient he knows ; and if a brave 
People ſeeing the original defects of their Government, or the corruption 
into which it may be fallen, do either correct and reform what may be 
amended, or aboliſh that which was evil in the inſtitution, or ſo perver- 
ted, that it cannot be reſtor*d to integrity, theſe men impute it to ſedi- 
tion, and blame thoſe actions, which of all that can be perform'd by 
men are the moſt glorious. We are not therefore ſo much to inquire after 


— 


* Nullum tempus, nulla præſcriptio occurrit veritati. Tertul. Id antiquius quod verius. 1bid. 
that 
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that which is moſt antient, as that which is beſt, and moſt conducing to Bur. 25. 
the good ends to which it was directed. As Governments were iaſticuted bv V 
for the obtaining of Juſtice, and (as our Author ſays) the preſervation | 
of Liberty, we are not to ſeek hat Government was the firſt, but what 
beſt provides for the obtaining of Juſtice, and the preſervation. of Liber- 
ty. For whatſoever the Inſtitution be, and how long ſoever it may have 
laſted, tis void, if it thwarts, or dos not provide for the end of its eſta- 
bliſhment. If ſuch a Law or Cuſtom therefore as is not good in it ſelf, 
had in the beginning prevail'd in all parts of the world (which in rela- 
tion to abſolute or any kind of Monarchy is not true) it ought to be abo- 
liſhd ; and if any man ſhould ſhew himſelf wiſer than others by prq- 
poſing a Law or Government, more beneficial to mankind than any = 
had bin formerly known, providing better for Juſtice and Liberty tha 
all others had done, he would merit the higheſt veneration. If any man 
ask, who ſhall be Judg of that rectitude or pravity which either autho- 
riſes or deſtroys a Law ? 4 anſwer, that as this conſiſts not in formalitys 
and nicetys, Yor in evident and ſubſtantial truths, there is no need of 
any other Tribunal than that of common ſenſe, and the light of nature, I 
ro determin the matter: and he that travels thro France, Italy, 7 
Tarky, Germany and Switzerland, without conſulting Bartolus or Baldus, 
will eaſily underſtand whether the Countrys that are under the Kings of 
France and Spain, the Pope and the Great Turk, or ſuch as are under the 1 
care of a well-regulated Magiſtracy, do beſt enjoy the benefits of Juſtice 1 
and Liberty. is as eaſily determin d whether the Grecians when Athens _ 
and Thebes flouriſh'd were more free than the Medes; whether Juſtice was 
better adminiſter'd by Agathocles, Dionyſias and Phalaris, than by the 
legal Kings and regular Magiſtrats of Sparta; or whether more care was 
taken that Juſtice and Liberty might be preſery'd by Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero and Vitellius, than by the Senat and People of Rome 
* whilſt the Laws were more powerful than the commands of men. The 
like may be ſaid of particular Laws, as thoſe of Nabuchodonoſor and 
Caligula, for worſhipping their Statues; our Acts of Parliament againſt 
Hereticks and Lollards, with the Statutes and Orders of the Inquiſition 
which is calPd the Holy Office. And if that only be a Law which is 
Sanctio recta, jubens honeſta, prohibens contraria, the meaneſt underſtand- 
: ing, if free from paſſion, may certainly know that ſuch as theſe cannot 
7 be Laws, by what Authority ſoever they were enacted; and that the uſe 
| of them, and others like to them, ought to be aboliſh'd for their turpi- 
tude and iniquity. Infinite examples of the like nature might be alledg'd, 
as well concerning divine as human things. And if there be any Laws 
which are evil, there cannot be an inconteſtable rectitude in all; and if 
not in all, it concerns us to examin where it is to be found. Laws and 
Conſtitutions ought to be weigh'd ; and whilſt all due reverence is paid 
to ſuch as are good, every Nation may not only retain in it ſelf a power 
of changing or aboliſhing all ſuch as are not ſo, but ought to exerciſe that 
Power according to the beſt of their underſtanding ; and in the place of 
what was either at firſt miſtaken, or afterwards corrupted, to conſtitute 1 
that which is moſt conducing to the eſtabliſhmear of Juſtice and Liberty. | a 
But ſuch is the condition of mankind, that nothing can be fo perfectly 
fram'd as not to give ſome teſtimony of human imbecillity, and frequent- 
ly to ſtand in need of reparations and amendments. Many things are 
unknown to the wiſeſt, and the beſt men can never wholly deveſt them- 
ſelves of paſſions and affections. By this means the beſt and wiſeſt are 
VV ſome- 
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Crap IT. ſometimes led into Error, and ſtand in need of Succefſors like to themſelves, 
LYN who may find remedys for the faults they have committed; and nothing 
can or ought to be permanent but that which is perfect. No natural 
body was ever ſo well temper'd and organiz d, as not to be ſubje& to 
diſeaſes, wounds orother accidents, and to need medicins and other occa. 
ſional helps as well as nouriſhment and exerciſe : and he who under the 
name of Innovation would deprive Nations of the like, dos, as much as 
lies in him, condemn them all to periſh by the defects of their own foun. 
Diſcorl. di  dations. Some men obſerving this, have propos d a neceſſity of reducing 
a every State once in an age or two, to the integrity of its firſt principle: 
but they ought to have examin'd, whether that principle be good or evil, 
or ſo good that nothing can be added to it, which none ever was ; and 
this being ſo, thoſe who would admit of no change would render Errors 
perpetual, and depriving Mankind of the benefits of Wiſdom, Induſtry, 
Experience, and the right uſe of Reaſon, oblige all to continue in the 
miſerable barbarity of their Anceſtors, which ſutes better with the nature | 
of a Wolf than that of a Man. | | 
Thoſe who are of better underſtanding, weigh all things, and often 
find reaſon to abrogate that which their fathers, according to the meaſure 
of the knowledg they had, or the ſtate of things among them, had rightly 
inſtituted, or to reſtore that which they had abrogated ; and there can be 
no greater mark of a moſt brutiſh ſtupidity, than for men to continue in an 
evil way, becauſe their fathers had brought them into it. But if we 
ought not too ſtrictly to adhere to our own Conſtitutions, thoſe of other 
Nations are leſs to be regarded by us; for the Laws that may be good for 
one People are not for all, and that which agrees with the manners of one 
Ape, is utterly abhorrent from thoſe of another. It were abſurd to 
think of reſtoring the Laws of Lycargas to the preſent inhabitants of 
Peloponneſus, who are accuſtom'd to the molt abject ſlavery. It may eaſily 
be imagin*d, how the Romans, Sabins and Latins, now under the tyran- 
ny of the Pope, would reliſh ſuch a diſciplin as flouriſh*'d among them 
after the expulſion of the Tarquius; and it had bin no leſs prepoſterous 
to give a liberty to the Parthians of governing themſelves, or for them 
to aſſume it, than to impoſe an abſolute Monarch upon the German Na- 
Hiſt. 1.2. tion. Titus Livius having obſerv'd this, ſays, that if a popular Govern- 
ment had bin ſet up in Rome immediately upon the building of the City; 
and if that fierce people, which was compos'd of unruly ſhepherds, herdſ- 
men, fugitive ſlaves, and out law*'d perſons, who could not ſuffer the 
Government under which they were born, had come to be incited by tur- 
bulent Orators, they would have brought all into confuſion : whereas 
that boiſterous humor being gradually temper'd by diſciplin under Roma- 
lus, or taught to vent its fury againſt foreign enemys, and ſoften'd by the 
peaceable reign of Nama, a new Race grew-up, which being all of one 
blood, contracted a love to their Country, and became capable of Liber- 
ty, which the madneſs of their laſt King, and the leudneſs of his Son, 
gave them occaſion to reſume. If this was commendable in them, it 
muſt be ſo in other Nations. It the Germans might preſerve their Liber- 
ty, as well as the Parthians ſubmit themſelves to abſolute Monarchy ; 
tis as lawful for the deſcendents of thoſe Germans to continue in it, as 
for the Eaſtern Nations to be ſlaves. If one Nation may juſtly chuſe the 
Government that ſeems beſt to them, and continue or alter it according 
to the changes of times and things, the ſame right muſt belong to others. 
The great variety of Laws that are or have bin in the world, Rn 
£7 | rom 
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Diſcourſes concerning Government, 
from this; and nothing can better ſhew the wiſdom and vertue, or the 
vices and folly of Nations, than the uſe they make of this right: they 
have bin glorious or infamous, powerful or deſpicable, happy or miſera- 
ble, as they have well or ill executed it. ne 
If it be ſaid that the Law given by God to the Hebrems, proceed- 


ing from his wiſdom and goodneſs, muſt needs be perſect and obliga- 
tory to all Nations: I anſwer, that there is a ſimple and a relative 


perfection; the firſt is only in God, the other in the things he has cre- 
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ated. He ſaw that they were good; which can ſignify no more than that Gen. 1. 


they were good in their kind, and ſuted to the end for which he 
deſign'd them. For if the perfection were abſolute, there could be no 
difference between an Angel and a Worm; and nothing could be 
ſubje& to change or death, for that is imperſection. This relative 
perfection is ſeen alſo by his Law given to mankind in the perſons 


of Adam and Noah. It was good in the kind, fit for thoſe times, 


but could never have bin enlarg'd or alter'd, if the perfection had bin 
ſimple; and no better evidence can be given to ſhew that it was not 
ſo, than that God did afterwards give one much more full and expli- 
cit to his People. This Law alſo was peculiarly applicable to that 
People and Seaſon ; for if it had bin otherwiſe, the Apoſtles would 
have oblig*d Chriſtians to the intire obſervation of it, as well as to 
abſtain from idolatry, fornication and blood. But if all this be not 
ſo, then their judicial Law, and the form of their Commonwealth 
muſt be receiv*d by all; no human Law can be of any value; we are 
all Brethren, no man has a prerogative above another ; Lands muſt 
be equally divided amongſt all ; Inheritances cannot be alienated for 
above fifty years; no man can be rais'd above the reſt unleſs he be 
call'd by God, and enabled by his Spirit to conduct the People: When 
this man dies, he that has the ſame Spirit muſt ſucceed, as Joſhua did 
to Moſes, and his Children can have no title to his Office: when ſuch 
a man appears, a Sanhedrim of ſeventy men choſen out of the whole 
People, are to judg ſuch cauſes as relate to themſelves, whilſt thoſe 
of greater extent and importance are refer'd to the General Aſſem- 
blys. Here is no mention of a King, and conſequently, if we muſt 
take this Law for our pattern, we cannot have one: If the point be 
driven to the utmoſt, and the precept of Deuteronomy, where God 
permitted them to have a King, if they thought fit, when they came 
into theprorais'd Land, be underſtood to extend to al] Nations, every 
one of them muſt have the ſame liberty of taking their own time, 
chuſing him in their own way, dividing the Kingdom, having no King, 
and ſetting up other Governors when they pleaſe, as before the E- 
lection of Saul, and after the return from the Captivity : and even 
when they have a King, he muſt be ſuch a one as is deſcrib'd in the ſame 
Chapter, who no more reſembles the Sovereign Majeſty that our Author 
adores, andagrees as little with his Maxims, as a Tribun of the Roman 
People. 

We may therefore conclude, that if we are to follow the Law of Moſes, 
we mult take it with all the appendages ; a King can be no more, and 
no otherwiſe than he makes him : for whatever we read of the Kings 
they had, were extreme deviations from it. No Nation can make any 
Law, and our Lawyers burning their Books may betake themſelves to 
the ſtudy of the Pentateuch, in which tho ſome of them may be wel] 
vers'd, yet probably the profit ariſing from thence will not be very 
great, ? Vo 2 But 


Diſeaſes concdyntag,” Ooddhiment. 
But if we are not 7375 to live in a conformity to the Law of Moſes, 


* 


Hit. But if we are not obl! 
Jo evety People may frame 


but made by our Anceſtors accorditig to the. light they bad, and their 


preſent occaſions. We inherit the ſartie right f offi them ; and, as we 
may without vanity ſay that we know a little more than they did, if we 
find our ſelves prejudic'd by any Law that they made, we may repeal 
it. The ſafety of the People was their ſuprete Law, and is ſo. to us: 


neither can we be thought leſs fit to judg what conduces to that end, 
in any Age had bin perſuaded to put them- 


- 


1 


than they were. If they ad h. put 
ſelves under the power, or, in our Author's phraſe, under the ſovereign 
Majeſty of a child, a fool, a mad or deſperately wicked perſon, and had 
annex'd the right confer'd upon him to ſuch as ſhould ſucceed, it had 
not bin a jaſt and right Sanctbion; and having none of the qualitys eſſen. 
tially belonging to a Law, could not have the effect of a Law. It can- 
riot be for the good of a People to be govern'd by one, who by nature 
ought to be govern'd, or by age or accident is render d unable to govern 
himſelf. The publick intereſts, and the concernments of private men 
in their lands, goods, libertys and lives (for the preſervation of which, 
our Author ſays, the regal Prerogative is only conſtituted) cannot be 
preſerv'd by one who is tranſported by his own paſſions or follys, a ſlave 
to his lufts and vices ; or, which is ſometimes worſe, govern'd by the 
vileſt of men arid women who flatter him in them, and puſh him on to 
do ſuch things as even they would abhor, if they were in his place. 
The turpitude and impious madneſs of ſuch an act muſt neceſſarily make 
it void, by overthrowing the eads for which it was made, fince that 
juſtice which was ſought cannot be obtain'd, nor the evils that were 
fear*dprevented ; and they for whoſe good it was intended, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have a right of aboliſhing it. This might be ſufficient for us, 
tho our Anceſtors had enſlav'd themſelves. But, God be thank'd, we 
are not put to that trouble: We have no reaſon to believe we are de- 


ſcended from ſuch fools and beaſts, as would willingly caſt themſelves 


and us into ſuch an exceſs of miſery and ſhame, or that they were ſo 
tame and cowardly to be ſubjected by force or fear. We know the 
value they ſet upon their Libertys, andthe courage with which they de- 
fended them : and we can have no better example to incourage us, never 
co ſuffer them to be violated or diminiſh'd. 


SE CT. XXVI. 


Tho the King may be entruſted with the power of chuſing Judges, 
yet that by which they act is from the Law. 


1 Confeſs that no Law can be ſo perſect, to provide exattly for every 


caſe that may fall out, ſo as to leave nothing to the diſcretion of the 
Judges, who in ſome meaſure are to interpret them: But that Laws or 


ſpecial rules, or that Judges do reſort to thoſe Principles or Common Law 
Axioms, whereupon former Judgments in caſes ſomething altke have bin 
given 


ws for themſelves, atid we cangot be deny d 
che fight that is common to all. Our Laws were not ſent from Ne 
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177 by f or mer { udges, who all receive their Aathority fr on the King in SzcT. 26. 


- 


js right to give Sentence, I utterly den; and affirm 


* 


1. That in many places, and particularly in Eggland, the Laws are 

ſo many, that 4 number of them has introduc! an uncertainty and 

confuſion, which is both dangerous and troubleſom; and the infinite 

variety of adjudg'd caſes thwarting and contradicting each other, has 

render d theſe difficultys inextricable. Taciths imputes a great part of | 

the miſerys ſuffer d by the Romans in his time to this abuſe, and tells us 

that * the Laws grew to be innumerable in the worſt and moſt corrupt ſtate of 

things, and that Juſtice was overthrown by them, Hy the ſame means 

in France, Italy, and other places, where the Civil Law is render'd 
municipal, Judgments are in a manner acbittary ; and tho the intention | 
of our Laws be juſt and good, they are ſo numerous, and the volumes | 
of our Statutes with the Interpretations and adjudg'd Caſes fo vaſt, 4 
that hardly any thing is ſo clear and fix d, but men of wit and learning x 
may find what will ſerve for a pretence to juſtify almoſt any judgment 


they havea mind to gi = 


Nee 


ive, Whereas the Laws of Moſes, as to the Judicial 
part, being ſhort and few, Judgments were eaſy and certain ; and in 
Switzerland, Sweden, and ſome parts of Denmark, the whole Volume that 
I contains them may be read in few hours, and by that means no injuſtice 
| can be done which is not immediately made evident. 
2. Axioms are not rightly grounded upon judg'd Caſes, but Caſes 
are to be judg'd according to Axioms : the certain is not prov'd by the 
uncertain, but the uncertain by the certain; and every thing is to be 
eſteem'd uncertain till it be prov'd to be certain. Axioms in Law are, 
as in Mathematicks, evident to common ſenſe ; and nothing is to be 
taken for an Axiom, that is not ſo. Euclid dos not prove his Axioms by 
his Propoſitions, but his Propoſitions, which are abſtruſe, by ſuch Ax- 
ioms as are evident to all. The Axioms of our Law do not receive their 
VB Authority from Coke and Hales, but Coke and Hales deſerve praiſe for 
| giving judgment according to ſuch as are undeniably true. 

3. The Judges reeeive their Commiſſions from the King; and per- 
haps it may be ſaid, that the Cuſtom of naming them is grounded upon 
a tight with which he is entruſted ; but their power is from the Law, as 
that of the King alſo is. For he who has none originally in himſelf, can 
give none unleſs it be firſt confer'd upon him. I know not how he can 908 
well perform his Oath to govern according to Law, unleſs he execute the 1 
power with which he is entruſted, in naming thoſe men to be Judges, 1 
whom in his conſcience, and by the advice of his Council, he thinks the 
beſt and ableſt to perform that Office: But both he and they are to learn 
their duty from that Law, by which they are, and which allots to every 
one his proper work. As the Law intends that men ſhould be made 
Judges for their integrity and knowledg in the Law, and that it ought 
not to be imagin'd that the King will break his truſt by chuſing ſuch as 
are not ſo, till the violation be evident, nothing is more reaſonable than 
to intend that the Judges ſo qualify'd ſhould inſtruct the King in matters 
of Law. But that he who may be a child, over-ag'd, or otherwiſe 
ignorant and uncapable, ſhould inſtru the Judges, is equally abſurd, as 
for a blind man to be a guide to thoſe who have the beft eyes; and ſo 
abhorrent from the meaning of the Law, that the Judges (as I ſaid be- 
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C1 ap JI. fore) are fworn to do juſtice according to the Laws, without any regard 


co the King's 1 
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; letters or commands. If they are therefore to ac 
according to a ſet rule, from which they may not depars what commang 
ſoever they receive, they do not act by a power from him, but by one that 
is above both. This is commonly confeſt ; and tho ſome Judges have bin 
found in ſeveral ages, who in hopes of reward and preferment have made 
little account of their Oath, FS the ſucceſs that many of them have had, 
may reaſonably deter others from following their example : and if there 
are not more inſtances in this kind, no better reaſon can be given, than that 
(4) Nations do frequently fail, by being too remiſs in aſſerting their own 
rights or puniſhing offenders, and hardly ever err on the ſeverer fide. 

4. Judgments are variouſly given in ſeveral States and Kingdoms, but 
he who would find one- where they lie in the breaſt of the King, muſt go 
at leaſt as far as Morocco, Nay, the Embaſſador who was lately here 
from that place, deny*d that they were abſolutely in him. However 
tis certain that in England, according to the Great Charter, * Judgments 
are paſs'd by equals : no man can be impriſon'd, diſſeiz'd of his Freehold, 
depriv'd of Life or Limb, Þ wnleſs by the ſentence of his Peers, The 
Kings of Judah did || jadg and were judg d; and the Judgments they gave 
were in and with the Sanhedrin. In England the Kings do not judg, 
but are judg'd : and Bracton ſays, ||| That in receiving jaſtice the King is 
equal to another man; which could not be, if judgments were given by 
him, and he were exempted from the judgment of all by that Law, 
which has put all judgments into the hands of the People. This power 
15 executed 5 them in grand or petty Jurys, and the Judges are aſſiſtants 
to them in explaining the difficult points of the Law, in which tis pre- 
ſum'd they ſhould be learned. The ſtrength of every judgment conſiſts 
in the verdi& of theſe Jurys, which the Judges do not give, but pro- 
nounce or declare: and the ſame Law that makes good a verdict given 
contrary to the advice or direction of the Judges, expoſes them to the 
utmoſt penaltys, if upon their own heads, or a command from the King, 
they ſhould preſume to give a Sentence, without or contrary to a Ver- 
dict; and no pretenſions to a power of interpreting the Law can exempt 
them if they break it. The power alſo with which the Judges are en- 
truſted, is but of a moderate extent, and to be executed bona fide. Preva- 
rications are capital, as they prov'd to Treſilian, Empſon, Dudley, and 
many others. Nay even in ſpecial Verdicts, the Judges are only aſſiſt- 
ants to the Jurys who find it ſpecially, and the Verdict is from them; tho 
the Judges having heard the point argu'd, declare the ſenſe of the Law 
thereupon. Wherefore if I ſhould grant that the King might perſonally 
aſſiſt in judgments, his work could only be to prevent frauds, and by the 
advice of the Judges to ſee that the Laws be duly executed, or perhaps 
to inſpect their behaviour. If he has more than this, it muſt be by vir- 
tue of his politick capacity, in which he is underſtood to be always pre- 
ſent in the principal Courts, where Juſtice is always done whether he 
who wears the Crewn be young or old, wiſe or ignorant, good or bad, 
or whether he like or diſlike what is done. 
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(a) Jure igitur plectimur; niſi enim multorum impunica ſceleri tuliſſemus, nunquam ad unum 


tanta perveniſſet licentia. Cicero. 
E judicia fiunt per pares. Mag. Chart. 

Ni yer judicium parium ſuorum. Tbid. 
Judicabant & judicabantur, . Maimonid. 

ls In Juſtiria recipienda rex cuilibet ex plebe aqualis eſt, 
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Moreover, as Governments are. inſtituted for the obtaining of Juſtice, Ser. 26. 
and the King is in a great meaſure entruſted with the power. of executing. LAWWy 


it, *tis probable that the Law. would have requir'd his preſence in the 
diſtribution, if there had bin but one Court; that at the ſame time he 


could be preſent in more than one; that it were certain he would beguilty 
of no miſcarriages ; that all miſcarriages were to be puniſh'd in him as 
well as in the Judges; or that it were certain he ſhould always be a man 
of ſuch wiſdom, induſtry, experience and integrity, as to be an aſſiſt- 


ance to, and a watch over thoſe who are appointed for the adminiſtra- 


tion of Juſtice. But there being many Courts ſitting at the ſame time of 
equal Authority, in ſeveral places far diſtant from each other; it being 
impoſſible for the King to be preſent in all; there being no manner of 
aſſurance that the ſame or greater N may not be committed in 
his preſence than in his abſence, by himſelf than others; no — yo 
of puniſhing every delict in him, without bringing the Nation into ſuc 
diſorder, as may be of more prejudice to the publick than an injury done 
to a private man; the Law which intends to obviate offences, or to pu- 
niſh ſuch as cannot be obviated, has directed, that thoſe men ſhould be 
choſen who are moſt knowing in it, impoſes an Oath upon them, not to 
be diverted from the due courſe of juſtice by fear or favor, hopes or re- 
ward, particularly by any command from the King ; and appoints the 
ſevereſt puniſhments for them if they prove falſe to God and their 
Country. | 

If any man think that the words cited from Bracton by our Author 
upon the queſtion, Quis primo & principaliter poſſit & debeat judicare, &c. 
Sciendum eſt quod Rex & non alius, ſi ſolus ad hec ſufficere poſſit ; cum ad 
hoc per virtutem Sacramenti teneatur, are contrary to what I have ſaid, 
I defire the context may be conſider'd, that his opinion may be truly un- 
derſtood, tho the words taken ſimply and nakedly may be enough for my 
purpoſe, For *tis ridiculous to infer that the King has a right of doing 
any thing, upon a ſuppoſition that 'tis impoſſible for him to do it. He 
therefore who ſays the King cannot do it, ſays it muſt be done by others, 
or not at all. But having already prov'd that the King, merely as King, 
has none of the qualitys requir'd for judging all or any caſes, and that 
many Kings have all the defects of age and perſon that render men moſt 
unable and unfit to give any Sentence ; we may conclude, without con- 


tradicting Bracton, that no King as King has a power of judging, be- 


cauſe ſome of them are utterly unable and unfit to do it; and if any one 


has ſuch a power, it muſt be confer*d upon him by thoſe who think him 
able and fit to perform that work. When Filmer finds ſuch a man, we 
muſt inquire into the extent of that power which is given to him; but 
this would be nothing to his general propoſition, for he himſelf would 


hardly have infer*d, that becauſe a power of judging in ſome caſes was 


confer'd upon one Prince on account of his fitneſs and ability, therefore 
all of *em, however unfit and unable, have a power of deciding all caſes. 
Beſides, if he believe Bracton, this power of judging is not inherent in 
the King, but incumbent upon him by virtue of his Oath, which our 
Author endeavours to enervate and annul. But as that Oath is grounded 
upon the Law, and the Law cannot preſume impoſſibilitys and abſurditys, 
it cannot intend, and the Oath cannot require, that a man ſhould do that 
which he is unable and unfit todo, Many Kings are unfit to judg cauſes, 
the Law cannot therefore intend they ſhould do it. The Context alſo 
ſhews, that this imagination of the King's judging all cauſes, if 4 

could, 
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cas II. could, is merely ehimerical : for Bron fays in the ſame Chapter, that 


Diſcourſes oontorning Government. 


the power” of the Nia i the Power of the Law; that is, that he has no 
power 44 by Tae And — pod that aims at juſtice, cannot 
make it to depend upon the uncertain humor of a Child, a Woman, or a 
fooliſh Man; for by that means it would deſtroy it ſelf. The Law can- 
not therefore give any ſuch power, and the King cannot n 

If it be ſaid that all Kings are not ſo; tliat ſome are of mature age, 
wiſe, juſt and good ; or that che queſtion is not what is good for the 
Subjatt, but what is glorious to the King, and that he muſt not loſe his 
right tho the People periſh ; 1 anſwer, firſt, that whatſoever belongs to 
Kings as Kings, belongs toull Kings: this Power of judging cannot be- 
long to all for the Reaſons above-mention'd : it cannot therefore belong 
toany as King, nor without madneſs be granted to-any, till he has given 
teſtimony of ſuch Wiſdom, Experience, Diligence and Goodneſs, as is 
requir d for ſo great a work. It imports not what his Anceſtors were; 
Vertves are not entail'd ; and it were leſs improper for the Heirs of Hales 
and Harvey, to pretend that the Clients and Patients of their Anceſtors 
ſhould depend upon their advice in matters of Law and Phyſick, than 
for the Heirs of a great and wiſe Prince to pretend to Powers given on 
account of vertue, if they have not the ſame talents for the performance 
of the works requir'd. Wes 

Common ſenſe declares, that Governments are inſtituted, and Judica- 
tures erected for the obtaining of juſtice, The Kings Bench was not 
eſtabliſh'd that the Chief Juſtice ſhould have a great Office, but that the 
oppreſſed ſhould bereliev*d, and right done. The Honor and Profit he 
receives, comes in as it were by accident, as the rewards of his ſervice, 
if he rightly perform his duty : but he may as well pretend he is there 
for his own ſake, as the King. God did not ſet up Moſes or Joſbua, 
that they might glory in having fix hundred thouſand men under their 
command, but that they might lead the People into the Land they were 
to poſſeſs : that is, they were not for themſelves, but for the People; 
and the glory they acquir'd was by rightly performing the end of their 
inſtitution, Even our Author is oblig'd to confeſs this, when he ſays, 
that the King's Prerogative is inſtituted for the good of thoſe that are un- 
der it. Tis therefore for them that he enjoys it, and it can no otherwiſe 
ſubſiſt than in concurrence with that end. He alſo yields that the ſafety 
of the People is the ſupreme Law, The right therefore that the King has 


muſt be conformable and ſubordinate to it. If any one therefore ſet up 


an intereſt in himſelf that is not ſo, he breaks this ſupreme Law ; he dos 
not live and reign for his People but for himſelf, and by departing from 
the end of his inſtitution deſtroys it: and if Ariſtosle (to whom our Au- 
thor ſeems to have a great deference) deſerves credit, ſuch a one ceaſes 
to be a King, and becomes a Tyrant; he who ought to have bin the 
beſt of men is turn'd into the worſt; and he who is recommended to us 
under the name of a Father, becomes a publick Enemy to the People. 
The queſtion therefore is not, what is good for the King, but what is 
good for the People, and he can have no right repugnant to them. 

Bratton is not more gentle. The Ring, ſays he, is oblig d by his Oath, 
to the utmoſt of his power, to 7 8. the Church, and the Chriſtian World 
in peace; to hinder rapine, and all manner of iniquity ; to cauſe juſtice and 
wwercy to be obſerv d: He has no power but from the Law : that only is tobe 
talen for Law, quod reitè fuerit definitum : he is therefore to cauſe juſtice 
to be done according to that rule, and not to pervert it for his own plea- 
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ſure, profit or glory. He may chuſe Judges alſo, not ſuch as will be 880 r. 26, 
ſubſervient to his will, but Viras ſapientes, timentes Deum, in quibus eff ma 
Ver it as eloqaiorum, & quis oderunt avaritiam. Which proves that Kings C. 10. ” 
and their Officers do not poſſeſs their places for themſelves, but for the 
People, and muſt be ſuch as are fit and able to perform the dutys they 
undertake. The miſchievous fury of thoſe who aſſume a power above 
their abilitys, is well repreſented by the known fable of Phaeton: they 
think they deſire fine things for themſelves when they ſeek their owa ruin. 
In conformity to this the ſame Bracton ſays, that * If any man who is un- 
ckilful aſſume the ſeat of juſtice, he falls as from a Precipice, &c. and "tis 
the ſame thing as if a ſword be put into the hand of a mad man; which can- 
not but affe the King as well as thoſe who are choſen by him. If he 
negle& the functions of his Office, he dos unjuſtly, and becomes the Vice- 
gerent of the Devil; for he is the Miniſter of him whoſe works he dos. This 
is Bracton's opinion: but deſiring to be a more gentle Interpreter of the 
Law, I only wiſh that Princes would conſider the end of their inſtitution; 
endeavour to perform it; meaſure their own abilitys ; content themſelves 
with that power which the Laws allow, and abhor thoſe Wretches who 
by flattery and lies endeavour to work upon their fraileſt Paſſions, by 
which means they draw upon em that hatred of the People, which fre- 
quently brings them to deſtruction. | 

Tho Ulpian's words, Princeps legibus non tenetar, be granted to have 
bin true in fact, with relation to the Roman Empire, in the time when he 
liv'd, yet they can conclude nothing againſt us. The Liberty of Rome 
had bin overthrown long before by the power of the Sword, and the 
Law render'd ſubſervient to the will of the Uſurpers. They were not 
Engliſb-men, but Romans, who loſt the Battels of Pharſalia and Philippi 
The Carcaſes of their Senators, not ours, were expos'd to the Wolves 
and Vulturs: Pompeius, Scipio, Lentalas, Afranias, Petreius, Cato, 
Calſius and Brutus were defenders of the Roman, not the Engliſh Liberty; 
and that of their Country, not ours, could only be loſt by their defeat. 
Thoſe who were deftroy'd by the Proſcriptions, left Rome, not England 
to beenſlav'd. If the beſt had gain'd the victory, it could have bin no 
advantage to us, and their overthrow can be no prejudice. Every Na- 
tion is to take care of their own Laws; and whether any one has had the 
Wiſdom, Vertue, Fortune and Power to defend them or not, concerns 
only themſelves. The Examples of great and good men acting freely 
deſerve conſideration, but they only periſh by the ill ſucceſs of rheir de- 
ſigns; and whatſoever is afterwards done by their ſubdu'd Poſterity ought 
to have no other effect upon the reſt of the world, than to admoniſh 
them ſo to join in the defence of their Libertys, as never to be brought 
under the neceſſity of acting by the command of one, to the prejudice 
of themſelves and their Country. If the Rowan greatneſs perſuade us 
to put an extraordinary value upon what paſs'd among them, we ought 
rather to examin what they did, ſaid, or thought when they enjoy*d that 
Liberty which was the Mother and Nurſe of their Vertue, than what 
they ſuffer'd, or were forc'd to ſay, when fallen under that Slavery 
which produc'd all manner of corruption, and made them the moſt 
baſe and miſerable People of the world. 


Si quis minus ſapiens & indoctus, ſedem judicandi & honeſtatem judicandi fibi praſumſerit, 
exalto corruit, &c. & perinde crit ac ſi gladium poneret in manu furentis. Ie. 
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Crap ll, For what concerns us, the Actions of our Anceſtors reſemble thoſe of 
the antient rather than the later Romans: tho our Government be not 
the ſame with theirs in form, yet it is in principle; and if we are not de. 
ca generated, we ſhall rather deſire to imitate the Romans in the time of 
their vertue, glory, power and felicity, than what they were 1n that of 
their ſlavery, vice, ſhame and miſery. In the beſt times, when the Laws 
were more powerful than the commands of men, fraud was accounted a crime 
ſo deteſtable as not to be imputed to any but Slaves; and he who had 
ſought a power above the Law under color of interpreting it, would haye 
bin expos'd to ſcorn, or greater puniſhments, if any can be greater than 
the juſt ſcorn of the beſt men. And as neither the Romans, nor any people 
of the world, have better defended their libertys than the Engliſh Nation 
when any attempt has bin made to oppreſs them by force, they ought 
to be no leſs careful to preſerve them from the more dangerous efforts of 
fraud and falſhood. | 
Our Anceſtors were certainly in a low condition in the time of Millian 
the Firſt: Many of their beſt men had periſh'd in the Civil Wars or with 
Harold: their valor was great, but rough, and void of skill: The Nor. 
mans by frequent Expeditions into France, Italy and Spain, had added ſub- 
tilty to the boiſterous violence of their native climate: William had en- 
gag'd his Faith, but broke it, and turn'd the power with which he was 
entruſted to the ruin of thoſe that had truſted him. He deftroy'd many 
worthy men, carry*d others into Normandy, and thought himſelf Maſter 
of all. He was crafty, bold, and elated with Victory; but the reſolu- 
tion of a brave People was invincible, When their Laws and Libertys 
were in danger, they reſolved to die or to defend them, and made him 
ſee he could no otherwiſe preſerve his Crown and Life than by the per- 
formance'of his Oath, and accompliſhing the ends of his Election. They 
neither took him to be the giver or interpreter of their Laws, and would 
not ſuffer him to violate thoſe of their Anceſtors. In this way they always 
continu'd ; and tho perhaps they might want skill to fall upon the ſureſt 
and eaſieſt means of reſtraining the luſts of Princes, yet they main- 
tainꝰd their rights ſo well, that the wiſeſt Princes ſeldom invaded them; 
(2 and the ſncoels of thoſe who were ſo fooliſh to attempt it was ſuch, as 
1 may juſtly deter others from following their unproſperous Examples. We 
110 have had no King ſince William the Firſt more hardy than Henry the 8th, 
3 and yet he ſo intirely acknowledg'd the power of making, changing and 
N | repealing Laws to be in the Parliament, as never to attempt any extraor- 
Wn dinary thing otherwiſe than by their Authority. It was not he, but the 
21 Parliament, that diſſolv'd the Abbys: He did not take their Lands to him- 
8 ſelf, but receiv'd what the Parliament thought fit to give him: He did 
7 not reject the Supremacy of the Pope, nor aſſume any other power in ſpi- 
{4 ritual matters, than the Parliament confer'd upon him. The intricacys 
of his Marriages, and the legitimation of his Children were ſettled by the 
ſame Power: At leaſt one of his Daughters could not inherit the Crown 
upon any other Title; they who gave him a power to diſpoſe of the Crown 
by will, might have given it to his Groom; and he was too haughty to 
ask it from them, if he had it in himſelf, which he muſt have had, if the 
Laws and Judicatures had bin in his hand. | 
This is farther evidenc'd by what paſs d in the Tower between Sir Tho- 
mas Moor and Rich the King's Sollicitor, who asking, If it would not be 
1 „treaſon to oppoſe Richard Rich, if the Parliament ſhould make him King, 
Moor ſaid that was Caſus levis; for the Parliament could make and depoſe 
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Kings as they thought fit; and then (as more conducing to/higown caſe) Sgr. 27. 


9 


askꝰd Rich if the Parliament ſhould enact that God ſhould not le God, Whe- 


ther ſuch as did not ſubmit ſhould be eſteemd Traytors? Tis 'evident 


that a man of che acuteneſs and learning of Sir Tho. Moor would not have 
made uſe of ſuch an Argument to avoid the neceffity of 'obeying what the 
Parliament had ordain'd, by ſhewing his Caſe to be of a nature far above 
the power of man, unleſs it had bin confeſt by all men that the Parliament 
could do whatſoever lay within the reach of human power. This may be 


enough to prove that the King cannot have a power over the Law; and 


if he has it not, the power of interpreting La is abſurdly attributed to 


him, fince it is founded upon a ſuppoſition that he can make them, which 


8 


aan. 


Magna Charta was not the Original, but a Declaration of the Eng- 
liſh Libertys. The King s Power is not reſtrain'd, but created by 
that and other Laws; and the Nation that made them can only cor- 


rect the defects of them. 


Agree with our Author that Magna Charta was not made to reſtrain 
1 the abſolute Authority; for no ſuch thing was in being or pretended 
(the folly of ſuch viſions ſeeming to have bin reſerv'd to compleat the 
misfortune and ignominy of our age) but it was to aſſert the native and 
original Libertys of our Nation by the confeſſion of the King then be- 
ing, that neither he nor his Succeſſors ſhould any way encroach upon 
them: and it cannot be ſaid that the power of Kings is diminiſh'd by 
that or any other Law; for as they are Kings only by Law, the Law 
way confer power upon one in particular, or upon him and his Succeſſors, 
but can take nothing from them, becauſe they have nothing except what is 
given to them. Bur as that which the Law gives, is given by thoſe who 


make the Law, they only are capable of judging, whether he to whom 


they gave it, do well cr ill imploy that power, and conſequently are only 
fit to correct the dejeAs that may be found in it. Therefore tho I ſhould 
confeſs that faults may be found in many Statutes,and that the whole bo- 
dy of them is greatly defective, it will not follow that the compendious 
way of referring all to the will of the King ſhould be taken, Bur 
what defects ſoever may be in our Law, the diſeaſe is not ſo great to re- 
quire extreme remedys, and we may hope for a cheaper cure. Our Law 
may poſſibly have given away too much from the People, and provided 
only inſufficient defences of our Libertys againſt the incroachments of bad 
Princes ; but none who are not in judgment and honeſty like to our Au- 
thor, can propoſe for a remedy to the evils that proceed from the error of 
giving too much, the reſignation of all the reſt to them. And whatever 
he ſays, *tis evident that he knows this to be true, tho when he denys that 
the power of King can be reſtrain'd by Ads of Parliament, he endeavours 
to take advantage of ſuch clauſes as were either fraudulently. inſerted by 
the King's Officers, who till the days of Henry the Fifth for the moſt part 
had the penning of the publick Acts, or thro negligence did not fully ex- 
plain the intentions of rhe Legiſlators ; which would be to no purpoſe if 
all were put into the hands of the King by a general Law from God, thar 
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II no human power could diminiſh or enlarge; and as his laſt ſhife would 
obliquely put all into the power of the King, by giving hima right of inter. 
preting the Law, and judging ſuch caſes as are not clearly decided: which 


plainly 


ter mining all things according to his will. 0 
But what defect ſoever may be in any Statutes, no great inconve- 


niencys could probably enſue, if that for annual Parliaments was obſervd, 


as of right it ought to be. Nothing is more unlikely, than that a great 
Aſſembly of eminent and choſen men ſhould make a Law evidently de- 
ſtructive to their own deſigns; and no miſchief that might emerge upon 


the diſcovery of a miſtake, could be ſo extreme that the cure might not 


be defer'd till the meeting of the Parliament, or at leaſt forty days (in 
which time the King may call one) if that which the Law has fix d ſeem 
to be too long. If he fails of this, he per forms not his truſt; and he that 
would reward ſuch a breach of it with a vaſt and uncontrolable power, 
may be juſtly thought equal in madneſs to our Author, who by forbidding 
us to examin the titles of Kings, and enjoining an intire veneration of the 
power, by what means ſoever obtain d, encourages the worſt of men to 
murder the beſt of Princes, with an aſſurance that if they proſper they ſhall 
enjoy all the honors and advantages that this World can afford. 
Princes are not much more beholden to him for the haughty language 

he puts into their mouths, it having bin obſerv'd that the worſt are al- 
ways moſt ready to uſe it; and their extravagances having bin often cha- 
ſtis d by Law, ſufficiently proves, that their power is not deriv'd from a 
higher original than the Law of their own Countrys. 

If it were true, that the anſwer ſometimes given by Kings ta Bills pre- 
ſented for their Aſſent, did, as our Author ſays, amount to a denial, it 
could only ſhew that they have a negative voice upon that which is agreed 
by the Parliament, and is far from a power of acting by themſelves, be- 
ing only a check upon the other parts of the Government. But indeed it 
is no more than an eluſion; and he that dos by art obliquely elude, conſeſſes 
he has not a right abſolutely to refuſe. ?T'is natural to Kings, eſpecially 
to the worſt, to ſcrue up their Authority to the height; and nothing can 
more evidently prove the defect of it, than the neceſſity of having recourſe 
to ſuch pitiful evaſions, when they are unwilling to do that which is re- 
quir'd. But if I ſhould grant that the words import a denial, and that 
(notwithſtanding thoſe of the Coronation Oath, Quas vulgus elegerit) they 
might deny; no more could be infer*d from thence, than that they are en- 
truſted with a power equal in that point, to that of either Houſe, and can- 
not be ſupreme in our Author's ſenſe, unleſs there were in the ſame State 
2 ſame time three diſtinct ſupreme and abſolute Powers, which is 
abſurd. | 

His caſes relating to the proceedings of the Star Chamber and Council- 
Table, do only prove that ſome Kings have incroach'd upon the rights of 
the Nation, and bin ſuffer'd til] their exceſſes growing to be extreme, they 


turn'd to the ruin of the Miniſters that advis'd them, and ſometimes of 


the Kings themſelves. But the Juriſdiction of the Council having bin re- 

gulated by the Stature of 17 Car. 1. and the Star- Chamber more lately 

aboliſh'd, they are nothing to our diſpute, 3 
Such as our Author uſually impute to Treaſon and Rebellion the changes 


that upon theſe occaſions have enſu'd; but all impartial men do not only 


juſtify them, but acknowledg that all the Crowns of Europe are at this day 
enjoy*d by no other title than ſuch Acts ſolemnly perform'd by the reſpe- 
Cive 
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ive Nations, who either diſliking the Perſon that pretended to the Crown Sx cx. 28. 
(tho next in blood) or the Government of the preſent Poſſeffor, have WW au 
thought fit to prefer another Perſon or Family. They alſo ſay, as that no 
Government can be ſo perfect but ſome deſect may be originally in it, or af. 
terwards introduc'd, none can ſubſiſt unleſs they be from time to time re- 
duc'd to their firſt integrity, by ſuch an exertion of the power of thoſe for 
whoſe ſake they were inſtituted, as may plainly ſhew them to be ſubject 
to no power under Heaven, but my do whatever appears to be for their 
own good. And as the fafety of all Nations conſiſts in rightly placing and 
meaſuring this Power, ſuch have bin found always to Power who have 
2 to thoſe from whom U ſurpations were leaſt to be fear 


0 


d, who have 
in leaſt ſubject to be aw'd, cheated or corrupted ; and who having 
the greateſt intereſt in the Nation, were moſt concern'd to preſerve its 
power, liberty and welfare. This is the greateſt truſt that can be repos'd 
in men. This power was by the Spartans given to the Ephori and the 
Senat of twenty eight; in Venice to that which they call Concilio de Pre- 
gaai; in Germany, Spain, France, Swedeland, Denmark, Poland, Hungary, - 
Bohemia, Scotland, England, and generally all the Nations that have liv'd 
under the Gorhick Polity, it has bin in their General Aſſemblys, under the f 
names of Diets, Cortez, Parliaments, Senats, and the like, But in what | 
hands ſoever it is, the power of making, abrogating, changing, correct- 
ing and intepreting Laws, has bin in the ſame; Kings have bin rejected 
or depos*d-; the Succefſion of the Crown ſettled, regulated or chang'd: and 
I defy any man to ſhew me one King amongſt all the Nations abovemen- 
tion*d,that has any right to the Crown he Wears, unleſs ſuch acts are good. 
If this power be not well plac'd, or rightly proportion'd to that which 
is given to other Magiſtrats, the State muſt neceſſarily fall into great diſ- 
orders, or the muſt violent and dangerous means mult be frequently us'd 
to preſerve their Liberty. Sparta and Venice have rarely bin put to that 
trouble, becauſe the Senats were ſo much above the Kings and Dukes in 
power, that they could without difficulty bring them to reaſon. The 
Gothick Kings in Spain never ventur'd to diſpute with the Nobility ; and 
Witza and Rodrigo expos'd the Kingdom as a prey to the Moors, rather 
by weakning it thro the neglect of Military diſciplin, join'd to their own 
ignorance and cowardice, and by evil example bringing the youth to re- 
ſzmble them in leudneſs and baſeneſs, than by eſtabliſhing in themſelves 
a power above the Law. But in England our Anceſtors, who ſeem to have 
had ſome ſuch thing in their eye, as balancing the powers, by a fatal mi- 
ſtake plac'd uſually ſo much in the hands of the King, that whenſoever he 
happen'd to be bad, his extravagances could not be repreſt without great 
danger. And as this has in ſeveral ages coſt the Nation a vaſt proportion of 
generous blood, ſo tis the cauſe of our preſent difficultys, and threatens us g 
with more, but can never deprive usof the rights we inherit from our fathers. — 
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: The Engliſh Nation has always bin govern'd by it ſelf, or its |. 
4 epreſentati ves. [| 


1 ö | AVING prov'd that the People of England have never acknow- 1 
J ledg'd any other human Law than their own, and that our Parlia- [ 
ments having the power of making and abrogating Laws, they only can 

inter- 
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Cu. III. interpret them and decide hard caſes, it plainly appears there can be no 
truth in our Author's: aſſertion, That the King i the Author, Corrector 

and Moderator of both Statute and Common Lam: and nothing can be more 

frivolous than what he adds, that neither of them can be a diminution of that 

natural power which Kings have over their People as fathers, in as much as the 
| differences between paternal and monarchical Power (as he aſſerts it) are 
[ vaſt and irreconcilable in principle and practice, as I have prov'd at large 

in the former parts of this Work. 

But leſt we ſhould be too proud: of the honor he is pleas'd to do to our 
Parliaments by making uſe of their Authority, he ſays, We are fir ft to re. 
member that till the Conqueſt (which name for the glory of our Nation he 
gives to the coming in of the Normans) there could be no Parliament af. 
ſembled of the General States, becauſe we cannot learn that until thoſe days 
it was intirely anited in one, Secondly he doubts, Whether the Parlia- 
ment in the time of the Saxons were compos'd of the Nobility and Clergy, 
or whether the Commons were alſo call d; but concludes, there could be no 
Kyights of an) Shires, becauſe there were no Shires. Thirdly, That Henry 
the tir caus'd the Commons fir to aſſemble Knights and Burgeſſes of their 
own chuſing ; and would make this to be an Act of grace and favor from 
that King: but adds, that it had bin more for the honor of Parliaments, if 
4 King whoſe title to the Crown had bin better, had bin the Author of the il 


form of it. . 
In anſwer to the firſt, I do not think my ſelf oblig'd to inſiſt upon the f 
name or form of the Parliament; for the Authority of a Magiſtracy pro- B 


ceeds not from the number of years that it has continu'd, but the recti. 
tude of the Inſtitution, and the Authority of thoſe that inſtituted it. The 
power of Saul, David and Jeroboam was the ſame with that which be- 
long'd to the laſt Kings of 1/rael and Judah. The Authority of the Ro- 
man Conſuls, Dictators, Pretors and Tribuns, was the ſame as ſoon as it 
was eſtabliſh'd; was as legal and juſt as that of the Kings of Deamark, 
which is ſaid to have continu'd above three thouſand years. For as time 
can make nothing lawful or juſt, that is not ſo of it ſelf (tho men are 
unwilling to change that which has pieas'd their Anceſtors, unleſs they 
diſcover great inconveniences in it) that which a People dos rightiy eſta- 
bliſh for their own good, is of as much force rhe firſt day, as continuance 
can ever give to it: and therefore in matters of the greateſt importance, 
wiſe and good men do not ſo much inquire what has bin, as what is good 
and ought to be; for that which of it ſelf is evil, by continuance is made 
worſe, and upon the firſt opportunity is juſtly to be aboliſh*d. Bur it 
that Liberty in which God created man, can receive any ſtrength from 
continuance, and the rights of Exg/iſhmen can be render'd more unque- 
ſtionable by preſcription, I ſay that the Nations whole rights we inherit, 
have ever enjoy'd the Libertys we claim, and always exercis'd them in go- 
verning themſelves popularly, or by ſuch Repreſentatives as have bin inſti- 

tuted by themſelves, from the time they were firſt known in the World. 
The Bri:ans and Saxons lay fo long hid in the obſcurity that accom- 
panys barbariſm, that *ris in vain to ſeek what was done by either in any 
Writers more antient than Ceſar and Tacitus. Ihe firſt deſcribes the Bri- 
tans to have bin a herce People zealous for Liberty, and fo obſtinately va- 
liant in the defence of it, that tho they wanted skill, and were overpower'd 
by the Romanus, their Country could no otherwiſe be ſubdu'd, than by 
the ſlaughter ot all the Inhabitants able to bear arms. He calls them a 
free People, in as much as they were not like the Gaa!s, govern'd by on 
Mon made 
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; ſivellaunus, and afterwards Caractatus, Arviragus, Galgacus, and others 
p command them in their wars, but they retain'd the Government in them- 
ſelves. That no force might be put upon them, they met arm'd in their 
general Aſſemblys; and tho the ſmaller matters were left to the determi- 
nation of the Chief men choſen by themſelves for that purpoſe, they re- 
ſerv'd the moſt important (amongſt which the chuſing of thoſe men was 
A one) to themſelves, When the Romans had brought them low, * they 
4B ſet up certain Kings to govern ſuch as were within their Territorys: but 
thoſe who defended themſelves by the natural ſtrength of their ſituation, 
or retir*d into the North, or the Iſlands, were til] govern'd by their own 
Cuſtoms, and were never acquainted with dome ick or foreign ſlavery. 
The Saxons, from whom we chiefly derive our Original and Manners, 
were no leſs lovers of Liberty, and better underſtood the ways of defend- | 
ing ir. They were certainly the moſt powerful and valiant People of 
Germany; and what the Germans perform'd under Arioviſtus, Arminius 
and Maroboduus, ſhews both their force and their temper. If ever fear 
enter*d into the heart of Ceſar, it ſeems to have bin when he was to deal 
with Arioviſtus. The advantages that the brave Germanicus obtain'd a- 
gainſt Arminius, were at leaſt thought equal to the greateſt Victorys that | 
had bin gain'd by any Roman Captain; becauſe theſe Nations fought not | 
for riches, or any inſtruments of Luxury or Pleaſure, which they deſpis'd, 
but for Liberty. This was the Princip'e in which they liv'd, as appears 8 
by their words and actions; ſo that Arminius, when his brother Flavius, 
who-ſerv'd the Romans, boaſted of the increaſe of his pay, and the marks 
of honor he had receiv'd, in ſcorn call'd them the *# rewards of the vileſt f 
fervitade but when he himſelf endeavour'd to uſurp a power over the ) 
Liberty of his Country which he had ſo bravely defended, he was kill'd 4 
by thoſe he would have oppreſt. Tacitus farther deſcribing the nature of i 
the Germans, ſhews that the Romans had run greater hazards from them 
than from the Samnites, Carthaginiaus and Parthians, and attributes their 
Bravery to the + Liberty they enjoy'd; for they are, ſays he, neither ex- 
hauſted by Tributes, nor vex'd by Publicans: and left this Liberty ſhould 
be violated, [i|| the chief men conſult about things of leſſer moment; but the 
mot important matters are determin'd by all, Whoever would know the 
Opinion of that wiſe Author concerning the German Liberty, may read 
his excellent Treatiſe of their Manners and Cuſtoms ; but I preſume this 
may be enough to prove that they liv'd free under ſuch Magiſtrats as they 
choſe, þ rags by ſuch Laws as they made, and retain'd the principa 
powers of the Government in their general or particular Courtils. Their 
Kings and Princes had no other power than what was confer'd upon them 
by theſe # Aſſemblys, who having all in themſelves could receive no- 


thing from them who had nothing to give. 


———ꝛ——— 


+ Inter inſtrumenta ſervitutis reges habuere, C. Tacit. 
25 ** Vils ſervicii pramia. Tacit. 
| f Quippe gravior eſt Arſacis regno Germanorum Libertas. 
Exempti oneribus & collatiombus, & tantum in uſum praliorum ſepoſiti, velut tela & arma 
bellis reſervantur. 
De minoribus principes conſultant, de majoribus omnes. C. Tac. de mor. Germ, | 
TT Ur turbæ placuir conſidunt armati, ſilentium per ſacerdotes, quibus tum coercendi jus eſt, im- 
peratur. Mox Rex vel Princeps prout ætas cuique, prout nobilitas, prout decus bellorum, proue 
facundia eſt, audiuntur, autoritate ſuadendi, magis quam jubendi poteſtate. Si diſplicuit ſententia, 
fremitu aſpernantur; fi placuit, frameas concutiunt, c. Ibid. 
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Cup. III. Tis as eaſily prov'd that the Saxons or Augli, from whom we deſcend, 
LS WV were eminent among thoſe, whoſe power, vertue, and love to Liberty 
the abovemention'd Hiſtorian ſo highly extols, in as much as beſides what 
he ſays in general of the Saxons, he names the Angli; deſcribes their ha. 
| bitation near the Elb, and their religious worſhip of the Goddeſs Erthum, 
= or the Earth, celebrated in an Iſland lying in the mouth of that River, 
| thought to be Heyligland; in reſemblance of which a ſmall one lying 
fi over againſt Berwick, is calPd Holy Iſland. If they were free in their 
own Country, they muſt have bin ſo when they came hither. The 
manner of their coming ſhews they were more likely to impoſe, than ſub. 
mit to ſlavery ; and if they had not the name of Parliament, it was becauſe 
they did not ſpeak French ; or, not being yet join'd with the Normans, 
they had not thought fit to put their Affairs into that method: but having 
the root of Power and Liberty in themſelves, they could not but have a 
right of eſtabliſhing the one in ſuch a form as beſt pleas*d them, for the 
preſervation of the other. 

This being, as I ſuppoſe, undeniable, it imports not whether the Aſ- 
ſemblys in which the Supreme Power of each Nation did reſide, were 
frequent or rare; compos d of many or few Perſons, fitting altogether 
in one place, or in more; what name they had; or whether every Free 
man did meet and vote in his own perſon, or a few were delegated by 
many. For they who have a Right inherent in themſelves, may reſign 
it to others; and they who can give a Power to others, may exerciſe ir 
themſelves, unleſs they recede from it by their own act; for it is only 
matter of convenience, of which they alone can be the Judges, becauſe tis 
for themſelves only that they judg. If this were not ſo, it would be very 
prejudicial to Kings: for *tis certain that Caſſivellaunus, Carattatus, Arvi- 
ragus, Galgacus, Hengiſt, Horſa, and others amongſt the Britans and 
Saxoxs, what name ſoever may have bin abuſively given to them, were 
only temporary Magiſtrats choſen upon occaſion of preſent Wars; but 
we know of no time in which the Britans had not their Great Council to 
determin their moſt important Affairs: and the Saxons in their own Coun- 
try had their Councils, where all were preſent, and in which Tact- 
tas aſſures us they diſpatch'd their greateſt Buſineſs. Theſe were the 
ſame with the Mzcklegemots which they afterwards held here, and might 
have bin calPd by the fame name, if Tacitus had ſpoken Datch. 

If a People therefore have not a power to create at any time a Magi- 
ſtracy which they had not before, none could be created at al), for no 
Magiſtracy is eternal: And if for the validity of the Conſtitution: it be 
neceſſary, tat the beginning muſt be unknown, or that no other could 
have bin before it, the Monarchy amongſt us cannot be eftabliſh'd up- 
on any right ; for tho our Anceſtors had their Councils and Magiſtrats, 
as well here as in Germany, they had no Monarchs. This appears plain- 
ly by the teſtimony of Ceſar and Tacitus; and our later Hiſtorys ſhow, 
that as ſoon as the Saxops came into this Country, they had their Mzckle- | 
gemots, which were general Aſſemblys of the Noble and Free men, 1 
who had in themſelves the Power of the Nation: and tho when they in- 
creas'd in numbers, they erected ſeven Kingdoms, yet every one re- 
tain'd the ſame uſage within it ſelf, Theſe Aſſemblys were evident- 
ly the ſame in power with our Parliaments; and tho they differ'd in 
name or form, it matters not, for they who could act in the one, could 
not but have a power of inſtituting the other; that is, the ſame People E 
hat could meet together in their own Perſons, and according to their = 

own 
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own. pleaſure order all] matters relating to themſelves, whilſt three or Sz. 28 5 
s four Countys only were under one Government, and their numbers were 
not ſo great, or their habitation ſo far diſtant, that they might not meet al- 
together without inconvenience, with the ſame Right might depute others 
to repreſent them, when being join'd in one, no place was capable of re- 
ceiving ſo great a multitude, and that the Frontiers would have bin expos'd 
to the danger of foreign Invaſions, if any ſuch thing had bin practis'd. 

But if the Authority af Parliaments, for many Ages repreſenting the 
whole Nation, were leſs to be valu'd (as our Author inſinuates) becauſe 
they could not repreſent the whole, when it was not joind in one Body, 
that of Kings muſt come to nothing ; for there could be no one King 
over all, when the Nation was divided into feven'diſtiat Governments : 
And 'tis moſt abſurd to think that the Nation, which had ſeven Great 
Councils, or Micklegemots, at the ſame time they had ſeven Kingdoms; 

could not as well unite the ſeven Councils as the ſeven Kingdoms into one. 
= * Tis to as little purpoſe to ſay, that the Nation did not unite it ſelf, but the 
ſeveral parcels came to be inherited by one ; for that one could inherit no 
more from the others than what they had ; and the ſeven being only Ma- 
= - giftrats ſet up by the Micklegemots, &c. the one muſt be alſo, And *tis 
3 neither reaſonable to imagin, nor poſſible to prove, that a fierce Nation, 
jealous of Liberty, and who had obſtinately defended it in Germany a- 
gainſt all Invaders, ſhould conquer this Country to enſlave themſelves, 
and purchaſe nothing by their Valor but that Servitude which they 
abhor'd; or be leſs free when they were united into one State, than 
they had bin when they were divided into ſeven; and leaſt of all, 
that one man could firſt ſubdue his own People, and then all the reſt, 
when by endeavouring to ſubdue his own, he had broken the Truſt 
repos'd in him, and loſt the Right confer'd upon him, and withour 
them had not power to ſubdue any. But as it is my fate almoſt ever 
to diſſent from our Author, I affirm, That the variety of Government, 
which is obſerv'd to have bin amongſt the Saxozs, who in ſome Ages 
were divided, in others united ; ſometimes under Captains, at other 
times under Kings; ſometimes meeting perſonally in the Micklege- 
mots, ſometimes by their Delegats in the Wittenagemots, dos evi- 
dently teſtify, that they order'd all things according to their own plea- 
ſure; which being the utmoſt Act of Liberty, it remain'd inviolable 
under all thoſe changes, as we have already prov'd by the Examples of 
Offa, Ina, Alfred, Canutus, Edward, and other particular, as well as 
univerſal Kings: And we may be ſure thoſe of the Norman Race can 
have no more power, fince they came in by the ſame way, and ſwore to 
govern by the ſame Laws. | 
2. I am no way concern'd in our Author's doubt, Whether Parlia- 
ments did in thoſe days conſiit of Nobility and Clergy ; or, Whether the 
Commons were alſo call d. For if it were true, as he aſſerts, that ac- 
cording to the eternal Law of God and Nature, there can be no Go- 
vernment in the World but that of an abſolute Monarch, whoſe Sove- 
reign Majeſty can be diminiſh'd by no Law or Cuſtcm, there could be 
Parliaments, or other Magiſtracys, that did not derive their Power and 
Being from his Will. But having prov'd that the Saxons had their Gene- 
ral Councils and Aſſemblys when they had no Kings; that by them Kings 
were made, and the greateſt Affairs determin'd, whether they had Kings 
or not; it can be of no importance, whether in one or more Ages 
the Commons had a part in the Government, or not. For the fame 
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3 Caae lll. Power that inſtituted a Parliament without them, might, when they 

ſthougnht fit, receive them into it: or rather, if they who had the Govern. 
ment in their hands, did, for reaſons known to themſelves, recede from 
the exerciſe of it, they might reſume it when they pleas'd. ODE: 


Nevertheleſs it may be worth our pains to inquire what our Au. 
thor means by Nobility. Tf ſuch, as at this day by means of Patents ob. 
tainꝰd for mony, or by favor, without any regard to Merit in the Perſons 
or their Anceſtors, are calPd Dukes, Marqueſſes, &c. I give him leave 
to impute as late and baſe an Original to them as he pleaſes, without fear. 
ing that the Rights of our Nation can thereby be impair'd; and am con- 
tent, that if the King do not think fit to ſupport the Dignity of his own 
Creatures, they may fall. But if by Noblemen we are to underſtand 
ſuch as have bin ennobl'd by the vertues of their Anceſtors, manifeſted in 
Services done to their Country, I ſay, that all Nations, amongſt whom 
Vertue has bin eſteem'd, have had a great regard to them and their Po. 
ſterity : and tho Kings, when they were made, have bin entruſted by 
the Saxons, and other Nations, with a Power of ennobling thoſe who by 
Services render'd to their Country might deſerve that Honor, yet the 
Body of the Nobility was more antient than ſuch ; for it had bin equally 
impoſſible to take * Kjngs (according to Tacitus) out of the Nobility, if 
there had bin no Nobility, as to take Captains for their Vertue, if there 
had bin no Vertue. Princes could not without breach of Truſt con- 
fer Honors upon thoſe that did not deſerve them; which is ſo true, 
that this practice was objected as the greateſt crime againſt + Vortigern, 
the laſt and the worſt of the Briziþ Kings: and tho he might pre- 
tend (according to ſuch cavils as are uſually in our time) that the judg- 
ment of thoſe matters was refer'd to him; yet the World judg'd of 
his Crimes, and when he had render'd himſelf odious to God and Men 
by them, he periſh'd in them, and brought deſtruction upon his Country 
that had ſuffer*'d them too long. 


As among the Tarks, and moſt of the Eaſtern Tyrannys, there is no 
Nobility, and no man has any conſiderable advantage above the common 
People, unleſs by the immediate favor of the Prince; fo in all the legal 
Kingdoms of the North, the ſtrength of the Government has always bin 
plac'd in the Nobility ; and no better defence has bin found againſt the en- 
croachments of ill Kings, than by ſetting up an Order. of Men, who by 
holding large Territorys, and having great numbers of Tenants and De- 
pendents, might be able to reſtrain the exorbitances, that either the Kings 
or the Commons might run into. For this end Spain, Germany, France, 
Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Scotland and England, were almoſt wholly di- 5 
vided into Lordſhips under ſeveral names, by which every particular Poſ- 
ſeſſor ow'd Allegiance (that is, ſuch an Obedience as the Law requires) to 
the King, and he reciprocally {wore to perform that which the ſame Law Mi 
exacted from him. - 


When theſe Nations were converted to the Chriſtian Religion, they 
had a great veneration for the Clergy ; and not doubting that the Men 


* Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex virtute ſumere. _ 

* Sublimato eo cœpit lues omnium ſcelerum creſcere : ſaviebat ſcurrilis nequitia, odium veri- Wn 
tatis, &c. ut vas omnium ſcelerum ſolus videretur Vortigernus; & qucd maxime Regiæ honeſtat: Wn 
contrarium eſt, Nobiles deprimens, & moribus & ſanguine ignobiles extollens, Deo & hominibus et- 
Acitur odioſus. Mat. Weſtm, An. 446. 
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hom the 0 wou 
not be wa fs fecur'd,'thun/by joiningithoſe who had the direction of their 
Conſciences to the Noblemen wid had the command of their Forces. 
This ſucceeded fo well (in felation to the defence of the publick Rights) 
that in all the foremention d States, ia Biſhops, Abbots, Cc. were no leſs 
zealous ot bold in defending the publick Liberty, than the beſt and greateſt 


of the Lords: And if it were true, that things being thus eſtabliſſid, the 


Commons did neither per ſonally, nor by their Repreſentatives, enter into 
the General Aſſemblys, it could be of no advantage to Kings; for ſuch a 
Power as is abovemention' d, is equally inconſiſtent with the abſolute Sove- 
reignty of Kings, if plac'd in the Nobility and Clergy, as if the Commons 
bad a part. If the King has all, no other Man, nor number of Men can 
have any. If the Nobility and Clergy have the power, the Commons 
may have their ſhare alſo. But I affirm, that thoſe whom we now call 
Commons, have always had a part in the Government, and their place in 
the Councils that manag'd it; for if thete was a diſtinction, it muſt have 
bin by Patent, Birth, or Teaure, 0) 190 | 

As for Patents, we know they began long after the comidg of the Nor. 
mans; and thoſe that now have them cannot pretend to any advantage on ac- 
count of Birth or Tenure,beyond many of thoſe who have them not. Nay, 
beſides the ſeveral Branches of the Familys that now enjoy the moſt an- 
tient Honors, which conſequently are as noble as they, and fome of them 
of the elder Houſes, we know many that are now call'd Commoners, 
who in antiquity and eminency are no way inferior to the chief of the titular 
Nobility : and nothing can be more abſurd, than to give a Prerogative 
of Birth to Cr-v-z», T. t. u, Made, B-nn-t, Osb-rn, and others, before the 
Cliftons, Hampdens, Courtneys, Pelhams, St. Johns, Baintons, Wilbrahams, 
Hungerfords, and many others. And if the Tenures of their Eſtates be 
conſider'd, they have the fame, and as antient as any of thoſe who go un- 
der the names of Duke, or Marquefs. I forbear to mention the ſordid 
ways of attaining to Titles in our days; but whoever will take the pains 
to examin them, ſhall find that they rather defile than ennoble the poſſeſ- 
fors. And whereas Men are truly ennobl'd only by Vertue, and reſpect 
is due to ſuch as are deſcended from thoſe who have bravely ſerv'd their 
Country, becauſe it is preſum'd (till they ſhe the contrary) that they 
will reſemble their Anceſtors, theſe modern Courtiers, by their Names and 
Titles, frequently oblige us to call to mind ſuch things as are not to be men- 
tionꝰd without bluſhing. Whatever the antient Noblemen of Exgland were, 
we are ſure they were not ſuch as theſe. And tho it ſhould be conſeſt that 
no others than Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons, had 
their places in the Councils mention'd by Ceſar and Tacitus, or in the great 
Aſſemblys of the Saxoys, it could be of no advantage to ſuch as are now 
calPd by thoſe names. They were the titles of Offices confer'd upon thoſs, 
who did and could beſt condutt the People in time of War; give Coun- 
ſel to the King; adminiſter Juſtice, and perform other publick dutys ; 
but were never made hereditary except by abuſe; much leſs were they 
fold tor mony, or given as recompences of the vileſt ſervices. If the an- 
tient Order be totally inverted, and the ends of its Inſtitution perverted, 


they who from thence pretend to be diſtioguiſh'd from other men, muſt 
build their Claim upon ſomething very different from Antiquity. 

This being ſufficient (if I miſtake not) to make it appear, That the 
antient Councils of our Nation did not conſiſt of ſuch as we now call 


Noblemen, it may be worth our pains to examin of what ſort of men they 
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Cu. III. did conſiſt: And tho I cannot much rely upon the credit of Camden, 
lich he has forfeited by a great number of untruths, I will begin with 
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him, becauſe he is cited by our Author. If we will believe him, 


(4) That which the Saxons cal d Wittenagemot, we may juſtly name Parlia. 


ment, which has the ſupreme and moſt ſacred Authority of making, abrog ating 
and interpreting Laws, and generally of all things relating to the ſafer of the 
Commonwealth. This Wittenagemot was, according to William of Malm 
bary, (b) The general m—_ of the Senat and People, and Sir Harry Spel. 
man calls it, (e) The General Council of the Clergy and People, In the Af. 
ſembly at Calcuth it was decreed by the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Abbors, 


| 


| 
| 


: 
' 


— 


Dukes, Senators, and the People of the Land (Popalo terre) that the 
(a) Rings ſhould be elected by the Prieſts and Elders of the People. By theſe 


Offa, Ina, and others, were made Kings; and Area in his Will acknow. 


ledg'd his (e) Crown from them. Edgar was elected by all the People, 
and not long after depos'd by them, and again reſtor'd ia a (JF) General 
Aſſembly. Theſe things being ſometimes ſaid to be done by the aſſent 
of the Barons of the Kingdom, Camden ſays, That ander the name of the 
(2) Baronage, all the Orders of the Kjngdom are in a manner comprehended ; 
and it cannot be otherwiſe underſtood, if we conſider that thoſe calld 
Noblemen, or the Nobility of Exgland, are often by the Hiſtorians ſaid 
to be (infinita multitudo) an infinite multitude. 8432 

If any man ask how the Nobility came to be ſo numerous; I anſwer, 
That the Northern Nations, who were perpetually in Arms, put a high 
eſteem upon Military Valor; ſought by conqueſt to acquire better Coun- 
trys than their own ; valu'd themſelves according to the numbers of men 
they could bring into the field; and to diſtinguiſh them from Villains, 
call'd thoſe Noblemen, who nobly defended and enlarg'd their Domini- 
ons by War; and for a reward of their Services, in the diviſion of Lands 
gain'd by conqueſt, they diſtributed to them Freeholds, under the obliga- 
tion of continuing the ſame Service to their Country, This appears by 
the name of Knights Service, a Knight being no more than a Soldier, 
and a Knight's Fee no more than was ſufficient to maintain one. Tis 
plain, that Knighthood was always eſteem'd Nobility ; ſo that no man, 
of what quality ſoever, thought a Knight inferior to him, and thoſe of the 
higheſt birth could not act as Noblemen till they were knighted. Among 
the Goths in Spain, the cutting off the Hair (which being long was the mark 
of Knighthood) was accounted a degrading, and look d upon to be ſo great 
a mark of Infamy, that he who had ſufter'd it, could never bear any honor 


or officein the Commonwealth ; and there was no dignity ſo high, but e- 


very Knight was capable of it. There was no diſtinction of men above it, 
and even to this day Baron, or Varon, in their Language, ſignifys no more 


than Vir in Latin, which is not properly given to any man unleſs he be free. 
The like was in France till the coming in of the third race of Kings, in 
which time the 12 Peers (of whom 6 only were Laymen) were rais'd 
to a higher dignity, and the Commands annex d made hereditary ; but 


(a) Quod Saxones olim Wittenagemot, Parliamentum & Pananglicum recte dici poſſit, ſummamq; 
& lacroſanctam habet autoritatem in legibus ferendis, antiquandis, conformandis, interpretandis, 
& in omnibus quæ ad Reipublicz ſalutem ſpectant. Brit. fol. 63. 

(b) Generalis Senatus & popuh Conventus. Malmſ. 

c) Commune Concilium tam Cleri quam Populi. Spelm. : 

(d) Ur Reges a Sacerdotibus & ſenioribus Populi eligantur. : 

(e Quam Deus & Principes cum ſenioribus Populi miſericorditer & benigne dederunt. 

(7) Coram omni mnltitudine populi Anglorum. i i | 
g) Nomine Baronagii omnes quodam modo regni ordines continentur. Camd. 


the 
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were Dukes, Earls, Marqueſſes and Barons in the time of Froiſſart, yet . 
he uſually calls them Knights: And Philip de Commines, ſpeaking of the 
moſt eminent men of his time, calls them good, (wiſe or valiant Knights. 
Even to this day the name of Gentleman comprehends all that is rais'd 
above the common people: Henry the Fourth uſually call'd himſelf the 
firſt Gentleman in France; and tis an ordinary phraſe among them, when 
they ſpeak of a Gentleman of good Birth, to ſay, 1/ eſt noble comme le 
Roy, Hie is as noble as the Ring. In their General Aſſembly of Eſtates, 
The Chamber o the Nobleſſe, which is one of Three, is compos'd of the 
Deputys ſent by the Gentry of every Province; and in the inquiry made 
about the Year 1668 concerning Nobility, no notice was taken of ſuch as 
had aſſum'd the Titles of Earl, Marqueſs, Viſcount, or Baron, but only of 
thoſe who call'd themſelves Gentlemen; and if they could prove that 
name to belong to them, they were left to uſe the other Titles as they 
pleas d. When Duels were in faſhion (as all know they were lately) no 
man except the Princes of the Blood, and Marechals of France, could 
with honor refuſe a Challenge from any Gentleman : The firſt, becauſe 
ir was thought unfit, that he who might be ws. ſhould fight with a 
Subject to the danger of the Commonwealth, hic might by that means 
be depriv'd of its Head: The others being by their Office Commanders 
of the Nobility, and Judges of all the Controverſys relating to Honor 
that happen amongſt them, cannot reaſonably be brought into private 
Conteſts with any. In Denmark Nobleman and Gentleman is the ſame 
thing, and till the year 1660, they had the principal part of the Govern- 
ment in their hands. When Charles Guſtavus, King of Sweden, invaded 
Poland in the year 1655, *tis ſaid, 'that there were above three hundred 
thouſand Gentlemen in Arms to reſiſt him. This is the Nobility of that 
Country, Kings are choſen by them : Every one of them will ſay, as in 
France, He is noble as the Ring. The laſt King was a private man among 
them, not thought to have had more than four hundred pounds a year. 
He who now reigns was not at all above him in birth or eſtate, till he 
had rais'd himſelf by great ſervices done for his Country in many wars; 
and there was not one Gentleman in the Nation who might not have bin 
choſenas well as he, if it had pleas'd the Aſſembly that did it. 
This being the Nobility of the Northern Nations, and the true Baro- 
nage of England, tis no wonder that they were call'd Nobiles, the moſt 
eminent among them Magnates, Principes, Proceres; and ſo numerous 
that they were eſteem'd to be Multitudo inſinita. One place was hardly 
able to contain them; and the inconveniences of calling them all together 
appear'd to be ſo great, that in time they choſe rather to meet by Repre- 
ſentatives, than every one in his own perſon. The power therefore re- 
maining in them, it matters not what method they obſervꝰd in the execu- 
tion. They who had the ſubſtance in their hands, might give it what 
form they pleas'd. Our Author ſufficiently manifeſts his ignorance, in 
{aying there could be no Knights of the Shires in tbe time of the Saxons, 
becauſe there were no Shires; for the very word is Saxon, and we find 
the. names of Barkſbire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, and others 
moſt frequently in the writings of thoſe times; and Dukes, Earls, 
Thanes or Aldermen, appointed to command the Forces, and look to the 


diſtribution of Juſtice in them. Seiden cites Ingulphus for ſaying, that Selden's Tit. 
ut re- V Honor, p.2- 


Alfred was the firſt that chang d the Provinces, &c. into Countys: 
futes him, and proves that the diſtinction of the Land into Shires or © * 
1 Countys 
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the honor of Knighthood was thereby no way diminiſh'd: Tho there 'SzcT. 28: 
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Countys (for Shire ſignify d: no more than the ſhare ot part committed 
to the care of the Harl f Cm) Was far. mers anrient. Wherher the 
fi ſt diviſonsb 


y the Saxvam were greater or leſſer than the Shires or Coun- 
tys naw are, is nothing to the quoſtion: they Nhe made them to be as 
they were, coul a leas 
whether ey did immediately, or ſome ages after that diſtinction, ceaſe 
to come to 45 great Aſſemplys, and rather chuſe ta fend their Deputys; 
or whether ſuch Deputys: were choſen by Safe and Borqughs, 
as in our days, or in any other manner, can be of na advantage ot pręju · 
dice to the Cauſe that I maintain, If the power of rhe Nation, When it 
was divided into ſeven Kingdoms, or united under one, did reſide in the 
Micklegemots or Wittenagemots; if theſe conſiſted of the Nehility and 
People, who were ſometimes ſo numerous that no one place could well 
contain them; and if the preference given to the chief among them, was 
on account of the Offices they exccuted, either in relation to War or 
juſtice, which no man can deny, I have as much as ſerves for my pur- 
poſe. Tis indifferent to me, whether they were-calld Earls, Dukes, 
Aldermen, Herotoghs or Thanes ; for 'tis certain that the titular Nobi- 
lity now in mode amongſt us has no reſemblance tg this antient Nobility 
of England, The novelty therefore is on the other ſide, and that of the 
worſt ſort ; becauſe by giving the name of Noblemen (which antieatly 
belong?d to ſuch as had the greateſt intereſts in Nations, and were the 
ſupporters of their Liberty) to Court creatures, Who oſten have none, 
and either acquire their Honors by many, or are preter'd for ſervile and 
ſametimes impure ſervices render d to the Perſon that reigns, or elſe for 
miſchieß done to their Country, the Conſtitution has bin wholly in- 
yerted, and the truſt repos d in the Kings (who in fome meaſure had the 
diſpoſal of Offices and Honors) miſemploy d. This is farther aggravated 
by appropriating the name of Noblemen ſolely to them; whereas tho 
1 having bin antiently divided only into Freemen or Noblemen (who 
were the ſame) and Villains; the firſt were, as Tacitus ſays of their An- 
ceſtors the Germans, exempted from burdens and contributions, and re- 
ſerv'd like arms for the uſes of war; whillt the others were little better 
than ſlaves, appointed to cultivate the Lands, or to other ſervile Offices. 
And I leave any reaſonable man to judg, whether the latter condition be 
that of thoſe we now call Commoners. Nevertheleſs, he that will be- 
lieve the title of Nohlemen till to belong to thoſe only who are fo by 


Patent, may gueſs how well our wars would be manag'd if they were 


left ſolely to ſuch as are ſo by that title. If this be approv'd, his Majeſty 
may do well with his hundred and fifty Noblemen, eminent in valor an 
military experience as they are known to be, to make ſuch wars as may 
tall upoa hum, and leave the deſpis'd Commons under the name of Vil- 
lains, to provide for themſelves if the ſucceſs do not anſwer his expecta- 
tions. But if the Commons are as free as the Nobles, many of them in 
birth equal to the Patentees, in Eſtate ſuperior to moſt of them; and that 
it is not only expected they ſhould aſſiſt him in wars with their Perſons 
and Purſes, but acknowledg'd by all, that the ſtrength and vertue of 
the Nation is in, them it mult be confeſt that they are true Noblemen of 
England, and that all the privileges antiently enjoy'd by ſuch, muſt neceſſa- 
rily belong to them, ſince they. perform the Offices to which they were 
__ * ,Exempri oneribus & collationibus, & tantum in uſum praliorum repoſiti, veluti tela & arma 
ellis reſetvantur. Corn. Tacit, de moxib. Germ. 


annex'd. 


d hays made them greater or leſſer 2 leag d. And 
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annex'd; This ſhews how the Nobility were juſtly ſaid to be almoſt Sxcr. 28. 
infinite in number, ſo that no one place was able to contain them. The 
Saxon Armys that came over into this Country to a wholeſom and gene- 

rative climat, might well increaſe in four or five ages to thoſe vaſt num⸗ 

| bers, as the Franks, Goths and others had done in Spain, France, Italy, 
% and other parts: and when they were grown ſo numerous, they found 
themſelves neceſſarily oblig'd to put the power into the hands of Repre- 

ſentatives choſen by themſelves, which they had before exercis'd in their 

own perſons. But theſe two ways differing rather in form than eſſentially, 

the one tending to Democracy, the other to Ariſtocracy, they are equally 

oppoſite to the abſolute dominion of one man reigning for himſelf, and 

governing the Nation as his Patrimony ; and equally aſſert the rights of 

the People to put the Government 1ato ſuch a torm as beſt pleaſes them- 

ſelves. This was ſutable to what they had practis'd in their own Coun- 
| try; De minoribas conſultant Principes, de majoribas omnes. Nay, even Tacit. de mor. 
35 theſe ſmaller matters cannot be ſaid properly to relate to the King; for he Sem. ; 
| is but one, and the word Principes is in the plural number, and can only : 
ſigaify ſuch principal men, as the ſame Author ſays were choſen by the | 
General Aſſemblys to do juſtice, Cc. and to each of them one hundred 

Comites join'd, not only to give advice, but authority to their actions. 

The word Ones ſpoken by a Roman, mult likewiſe be underſtood as 

it was us'd by them, and imports all the Citizens, or ſuch as made up a 
the body of the Commonwealth. If he had ſpoken of Rome or Athens 
whilſt they remain d free, he mult have us'd the ſame word (becauſe all 
thoſe of whom the City conſiſted had votes) how great ſoever the num- 

ber of ſla ves or ſtrangers might have bin. The Spartans are rightly ſaid 

to have gain'd, loſt and recover'd the Lordſhip or Principality of Greece. 

They were all Lords in relation to their Helots ; and ſo were the Doriars 
in relation to that ſort of men, which under ſeveral names they kept, as 
the Saxons did their Villains, for the performance of the Offices which 
they thought too mean for thoſe who were ennobPd by Liberty, and the 
uſe of Arms, by which the Commonwealth was defended and enlarg'd. 

Tho the Romans ſcorn'd to give the title of Lord to thoſe who had uſurp'd 
a power over their Lives and Fortunes ; yet every one of them was a 

Lord in relation to his own Servants, and altogether are often call'd * Lords 
of the world : the like is ſeen almoſt every where. The Government of 
Venice having continu'd for many ages in the ſame Familys, has ennobl'd 
them all. No phraſe is more common in Switerland, than the Lords of 

Bern, or the Lords of Zgrich and other places, tho perhaps there is not a 

man amongſt them who pretends to be a Gentleman, according to the 

modern ſenſe put upon that word. The States of the United Provinces 

are calPd High and Mighty Lords, and the ſame title is given to each of 

them in particular. Nay, the word Heer, which ſignifys Lord both in 

high and low Dutch, is as common as Monſieur in France, Signor in Itah, 

I or Sennor in Spain; and is given to every one who is not of a ſordid con- 

74 dition, but eſpecially to Soldiers: and tho a common Soldier be now a 
5 much meaner thing than it was antiently, no man ſpeaking to a company 
of Soldiers in Italian, uſes any other ſtile than Signori Soldati; and the 

like is done in other Languages. Tis not therefore to be thought ſtrange, 

if the Saxozs, who in their own Country had ſcorn'd any other employ- 

ment than that of the Sword, ſhould think themſelves farther ennobl'd, 


* Romanos rerum Dominos. V irg. 
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CuAvII. when by their Arms they had acquir'd a great and rich Country, and 
WWW driven out or ſubdu'd the former inhabitants. They might well diftin- 
guiſh themſelves from the Villains they brought with them, or the Britan r ⁵ü 
they had enſlav'd. They might well be call'd Magnates, Proceres regni, Wil 
Nobels,  Anpli Nobilitas, Barones; and the Aſſemblys of them juittly 
calbd Concilium Regni Generale, Univerſitas totius Angliæ Mobilium, Uni- 
verſitas Baronagii, according to the variety of times and other Occurrences, 
We have ſuch footſteps remaining of the name of Baron, as plainly ſhew | 
the ſignification of it. The Barons of London and the Cinq Ports are 5 
known to be only the Freemen of thoſe places. In the petty Court · Ba- 1 
rons, every man who may be of a Jury is a Baron. Theſe are Noble. 4 
men ; for there are noble Nations as well as noble men in Nations. The 1 
Mammalakes accounted themſelves to be all noble, tho born ſlaves; and 
when they had ennobl'd themſelves by the uſe of Arms, they look*'d up- 
on the nobleſt of the Egyptians as their ſlaves, Tertullian writing, not to 
ſome eminent men, but to the whole People of Carthage, calls them An- B\ 
tiquitate Nobiles, Nobilitate felices. Such were the Saxons, ennobl'd by Mi 
a perpetual application to thoſe exerciſes that belong to Noblemen, an 

an abhorrence to any thing that is vile and ſordid. 
Leſt this ſhould ſeem far fetch'd, to thoſe who pleaſe themſelves with 
. cavilling, they are to know, that the ſame General Councils are expreſt 
by other Authors in other words. They are calPd * The General Council 
of the Biſhops, Noblemen, Counts, all the wiſe men, Elders, and People of lt 
- the whole Ningdom, in the time of Ina. In that Edward the elder, + The 
Great Council of the Biſhops, Abbots, Noblemen and Pecple. William of 
Malmsbary calls them, Ihe General Senat and Aſſembly of the People. 
Sometimes they are in ſhort calPd Clergy and People; but all expreſs the 
ſame power, neither receiv'd from, nor limitable by Kings, who are al- 
ways ſaid to be choſen or made, and ſometimes depos'd by them. Wil. 
liam the Norman found, and left the Nation in this condition: Hepry the 
ſecond, John and Henry the third, who had nothing but what was confer'd 
upon them by the ſame Clergy and People, did ſo too. Magna Charta 
could give nothing to the People, who in themſelves had all; and only 
reduc'd into a ſmal] Volume the Rights which the Nation was reſolv'd to 
maintain; brought the King to confeſs, they were perpetually inherent, 
and time out of mind enjoy'd, and to ſwear that he would no way violate 
them; if he did, he was zpſo facto excommunicated ; and being thereby 
declar*d to be an execrable perjur'd Perſon, they knew how to deal with 
him. This A& has bin confirm'd by thirty Parliaments ; and the pro- 
ceedings with Kings, who have violated their Oaths, as well before as 
after the time of Hezry the third, which have bin already mention'd, are 
ſufficient to ſhew, that Exgland has always bin govern'd by it ſelf, and 
never acknowledg'd any other Lord than fuch as they thought fit to ſet up. 
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Commune Concilium Epiſcoporum, Procerum, Comitum & omnium Sapientum, Seniorum & 
Populorum totius regni. Bed. Eccl. fiſt. 
I Magnum Concilium Epiſcoporum, Abbatum, Fidelium, Procerum & Populorum. 
Senatum generalem & populi conventurn. 
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: 


SE SF. XX: 
The King was never Maſter of the Soil, 


points as they think may ſerve their deſigns, when they find it can- 
not be deny d that the powers before mention d have bin exercis'd by the 
Engliſb and other Nations, ſay, that they wete the conceſſions of Kings, 
who being maſters of the Soil, might beſtow parcels upon ſome Perſons 
with ſuch conditions as they pleas'd, retaining to themſelves the ſupreme 
dominion of the whole : and having already, as they think, made them 
the Fountains of Honor, they proceed to make them alſo the Fountains 
of Property ; and for proof of this ale0g that all Lands, tho held of 
mean Lords, do by their Tenures at laſt re ule upon the King, as the Head 
from whom they are e This might be of force if it were true: 
but matters of the higheſt importance requiring a moſt evident proof, 
we are to examin, Firſt, if it be poſſible; and in the next place, if it be 
true. 
1. For the firſt; No man can give what he has not. Whoever there- 
fore will pretend that the King has beſtow'd this propriety, muſt prove 
that he had it in himſelf. I confeſs, that the Kings of Spain and Ports- 


78 HOSE who without regard to truth, reſolve to inſiſt upon ſuch 


zal obtain'd from the Pope grants of the Territorys they poſſeſt in the 


Weſt-Indys ; and this might be of ſome ſtrength, if the Pope as Vicar of 
Chriſt had an abſolute dominion over the whole earth; but if that fail, 
the whole falls to the ground, and he 1s ridiculouſly liberal of that which 
no way belongs to him. My buſineſs is not to diſpute that point; but 
before it can have any influence upon our Affairs, our Kings are to prove, 
that they are Lords of England upon the ſame Title, or ſome other equi- 
valent to it. When that is done, we ſhall know upon whom they have 
a dependence, and may at leiſure conſider, whether we ought to acknow - 
ledg and ſubmit to ſuch a Power, or give reaſons for our reſuſal. But 
there being no ſuch thing in our preſent caſe, their property mult be 
grounded upon ſomething elſe, or we may juſtly conclude they have 
none. 

In order to this tis hardly worth the pains to ſearch into the obſcure 
remains of the Britiſh Hiſtorys: For when the Romans deſerted our 
Iſland, they did not confer the right they had (whether more or leſs) up- 
on any man, but left the enjoyment of 1t to the poor remainders of the 
Nation, and their own eſtabliſh'd Colonys, who were grown to be one 
People with the Natives. The Saxons came under the conduct of Hengiſt 
and Horſa, who ſeem to have bin ſturdy Pirats ; but did not (that I can 
learn) bear any Characters in their perſons of the ſo much admir'd So- 
vereign Majeſty, that ſhould give them an abſolute dominion or pro- 
priety, either in their own Country, or any other they ſhould ſet their 
feet upon. They came with about a hundred men; and chuſing rather 
to ſerve //ortigern, than to depend upon what they could get by rapine at 
Sea, liv'd upon a ſmall proportion of Land by him allotted to them. 
Tho this ſeems to be but a ſlender encouragement, yer it was enough to 
invite many others to follow their Example and Fortune; ſo that their 
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H. number increafing, the County of Kent was given to them, under the 
obligation of ſerving the Britam in their Wars. Not long after, Land: 
in Northamberland were beſtow'd _— another company of them with 
the ſame condition. This was all the Title they had to what they enjoy'd, 
till they treacherouſly killd four hundred and ſixty, or, as William of 
Ibid. Malmsbary ſays, three hundred principal men of the Nobility, and made 
Vortigern Priſoner, who had bin ſo much their Benefactor, that he 
ſeems never to have deſerv'd well but from them, and to have inceng'q 
the Britans by the favor he ſhew'd them, as frinch as by the worſt of his 
Vices. And certainly actions of this kind, compos'd of falſhood and 
cruelty, can never create a right, in the opinion of any better men than 
Filmer and his Diſciples, who think that the power only isto be regarded, 
and not the means by which it is obtain'd. But tho it ſhould be 
granted that a right had bin thus acquir'd, it muſt accrue to the Nation, 
not to Hengiſt and Horſa. It ſuch an acquiſition be calPd a Conqueſt, 
the benefit muſt belong to thoſe that conquer'd. This was not the work 
of two men; and thoſe who had bin free at home, can never be thought 
to have left their own Country, to fight as {laves for the glory and profit 
of two men in another. It cannot be ſaid that their wants compel'q 
them, for their Leaders ſuffer d the ſame, and could not be reliev'd but 
by their affiſtance ; and whether their enterprize was good or bad, juſt or 
unjuſt, it was the ſame to all: Noone man could have any right peculiar 
to himſelf, unleſs they who gain'd it, did confer it upon him: and tis 
no way probable, that they who in their own Country had kept their 
Princes within very narrow limits, as has bin prov'd, ſhould reſign them- 
ſelves, and all they had, as ſoon as they came hither, But we have al- 
ready ſhewn that they always continu'd moſt obſtinate defenders of their 
Liberty, and the Government to which they had bin accuſtom'd; that 
they manag'd it by themſelves, and acknowledg'd no other Laws than | 
their own. Nay, if they had made ſuch a reſignation of their Right, as 
was neceſſary to create one in their Leaders, it would be enough to over- 
throw the propoſition ; for 'tis not then the Leader that gives to the Peo- 
ple, but the People to the Leader. If the people had not a right to give 
what they did give, none was confer'd upon the receiver : it they had 
a right, he that ſhould pretend to derivea benefit from thence, muſt prove 
the grant, that the nature and intention of it may appear. 

2. To the ſecond: If it be faid that Records teſtify all Grants to 
have bin originally from the King; I anſwer, That tho it were con- 
feſt, (which I abſolutely deny, and affirm that our Rights and Li- 
bertys are innate, inherent, and _ time out of mind before we 
had Kings) it could be nothing to the queſtion, which is concerning 
Reaſon and Juſtice; and if they are wanting, the defect can never 
be ſupply'd by any matter of fact, tho never fo clearly prov'd. Or 
if a Right be pretended to be grounded upon a matter of fact, the 
thing to be prov'd is, that the people did really confer ſuch a right 
upon the firſt, or ſome other Kings: And if no ſuch thing do appear, 
the proceedings of one or more Kings as if they had it, can be of no 
value, But in the preſent caſe, no ſuch grant is pretended to have 
bin made, either to the firſt, or to any of the following Kings; the 
Right they had not, their Succeſſors could not inherit, and conſe- 


quently cannot have it, or at moſt no better title to it than that of 
Uſurpation. 


But 
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But as they who inquire for truth ought not to deny or conceal any SRC T. 20. 
thing, I nay rank char Manor," +.” were 'enjop'd by tenure from 9 
Kings; but that will no way prejudice the cauſe I defend, nor ſigriity : 
more than that the Countrys Which the Saxons had acquir di were to be: 
divided among them; and to avoid the quarrels that might ariſe, if every 
man took upon him to ſeize what he could; a certain method of making 
the diſtribution was neceſſarily to be fix d; and it was fit, that every man 
ſhould have ſomething in his own hands to juſtify! his Title ta what he 
poſſeſt, —_— to which controverſys ſhould be determimd! This 
muſt be teſtify'd by ſome body, and no man could be ſo fit, or of fo 
much credit as he who was chief among them; and this is no more than is 
uſual in all the Societys of the World. The Mayor of every Corpo- 
ration, the Speaker or Clerk of the Houſe of Peers or Houſe of Com- 
mons, the firſt Preſident of every Parliament, or Preſidial in France; 
the Conſul, Burgermaſter, Advoyer or Bailiff in every free Town of 
Holland, Germany or Switzerland, ſignu the publick Acts that paſs in thoſe 
places. The Dukes of Venice and Genoa do the like, tho they have no 
other power than what is confer'd upon them, and of themſelves can do 
little or nothing. The Grants of our Kings are of the ſame nature, tho 
the words mero motu noſtro ſeem to imply the contrary ; for Kings ſpeak 
always in the plural number, to ſhew that they do not act for themſelves, 
but for the Societys over which they are plac'd; and all the veneration 
that is, or can be given to their Acts, dos not exalt them, but thoſe: from 
whom their Authority is deriv'd, and for whom they are to execute. 
The Tyrants of the Eaſt, and other Barbarians, whoſe power is moſt 
abſolute, ſpeak in the ſingle number, as appears by the decrees of Naba- 
chodonoſor, Cyras, Darius and Ahaſaeras recited in Scripture, with others 
that we hear of daily from thoſe parts: but whereſoever there is any 
thing of civility or regularity in Government, the Prince uſes the plural, 
to ſhew that he acts in a publick capacity. From hence, ſays Grotius, 
8 the rights of Kings to ſend Embaſſadors, make Leagues, &c. do ariſe: 

5 the confederacys made by them do not terminate with their lives, becauſe 
they are not for themſelves ; they ſpeak not in their own Perſons, but as 
repreſenting their People; and * 2 Ning who i depriv'd of his Kingdom 
loſes the right of ſending Embaſſadors, becauſe he can no longer ſpeak for 
thoſe, who by their own conſent, or by a foreign force, are cut off from 
him. The queſtion is not whether ſuch a one be juſtly or unjuſtly de- 
priv'd (for that concerns only thoſe who do it or ſuffer it) but whether 
he can oblige the People; and *tis ridiculous for any Nation to treat with 
a man that cannot perform what ſhall be agreed, or for him to ſtipulate 
that which can oblige, and will be made good only by himſelf. 

But tho much may be left to the diſcretion of Kings in the diſtribution 
of Lands and the like, yet it no way diminiſhes the right of the People, 
nor confers any upon them otherwiſe to diſpoſe of what belongs to the 
publick, than may tend to the common good, and the — oth of 
thoſe ends for which they are intruſted. Nay, if it were true, that a 
conquer'd Country did belong to the Crown, the King could not diſpoſe 
of it, becauſe tis annex'd to the Office, add not alienable by rhe Perſon. 
This is not only found in regular mix'd Monarchys (as in Sweden, where 
the Grants made by the laſt Kings have bin lately reſcinded by the General 
Aſſembly of Eſtates, as contrary to Law) but even in the moſt abſolute, 
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: Rex regno exutus, jus legandi amittit. Grot. de Jur. Bell. | MATES | 
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av JI. us in Frame, where the preſent King; who has ſtretch d his pow er to the 
— utmoſt, tus lately zcknowledg'd. that he cannot do it; and acconding to 
the known mixirh bf the State, that ths demeaſnes of the Crown, which 
are deſipn'd fot the deſray ing af publick'Charges, cannot be alicuated, 
| all the Grants made within che laſt fifteen years have bin annul'd; even 
= thoſe CITIES of the Ctown have bin call'd to account, 
1 and the Sum given being wompat id with: the profits receiv'd, and a mo. 
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maln'd due to them has bin repay d, and the Lands reſumd. i 
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Henry the Firſt was Ning of England by as good a Tile _ 
41 a ef tis Predeceſſors or Succeſſors. N 


I YAVING made it appear, as I ſuppoſe, that the antient Nobility 
1 of igland was compos'd of ſuch men as had bin ennobl'd by bear- 
18 Atths in the defence or enlargement of the Commonwealth; that the 
Dukes, Earls, Cr. were thoſe who commanded them; that they and 
their dependents teceiv d Lands for ſuch ſervices, under an obligation of 
continuing to render the hike, and according to their ſeveral degrees and 
proportions, to provide and maintain Horſes, Arms and Men for the 
farne uſes; it cannot be deny d that they were ſuch Gentlemen and Lords 
of Mannots; as we now call Commoners, together with the Freehold. 
ers, and fuch as in wer were found moſt able to be their Leaders. Of 
theſe the Micklegernots, Witrenagemots, and other publick Aſſemblys 
did conſiſt ; and nothing can be more abſurd than to aſſign the names 
and rights of Duke, Earl and Vicount, which were names of Offices, 
tothote who have not the Offices, and are no way fit for them. It 
our Author therefore had ſaid, that ſuch as theſe, who had always com- 
ds the great Councils of our Nation, had in favour-of Hen the Firſt, 
eſtowed the Crown upon him, as they had done upon his Father and 
Brother, T ſhould agree with him: but tis the utmoſt extravagance to 
fay, that he w ho had neither title nor poſſeſſion, ſhould give the power to 
thoſe who had always bin in the poſſeſſion of it, and exercis'd it in 
giving to him whatſoever he had. But I moſt wonder he ſhould fo far 
orget himſelf, to call this Henn a Uſurper, and detract from the validity 
of his Acts, becauſe he had no title; whereas there neither is, was, or 
can be a Ufurper if there be any truth in his Doctrin: for he plainly tells 
us, we are only to look to the power, and not at all to the means and 
ways by which it is obtain'd ; and making no difference between a King 
and a Tyrant, enjoins an equal ſubmiſſion to the commands of both. If 
this were only a ſlip of his Pen, and he did really take this Henry to be a 
Uſurper, becauſe he had not a good title, I ſhould deſire to know the 
marks by which a lawful King is diſtinguiſh'd from an Uſurper, and in 
What a uft Title dos eonſiſt. If he place it in an hereditary Succeſſion, 
we ought to be inſorm'd, whether this right muſt be deduc'd from one 
whiverſal Lord of Mankind, or from a particular Lord of every People: A 
If from the univerſal Lord, the ſame deſcent that gives him a right to NZ 
the dominion of any one Country, enſlaves the whole world to him; 4 
if 
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Crae. III. fince they had none, and the ſtory of Edger Atheling is too impettinent 


d deſerve mention. But however, it could be of no advantage to her; 


for David King of Scotland,” Brother to her Mother from whom only her 
Title could be deriv'd, was then alive with his Son Henry, who ying 


del, 


FLY | 


not long after; left three Sons and 8 whole poſterity be. 
ing diſtributed into many Familys of Scotland, remains to this day; and 
if proximity of blood is tobe conſider d, ought always to have bin pre. 
fer'd before her and her Deſcendents, unleſs there be a Law that gives 
the preference to Daughters before Sons. What right ſoever Henry the 
Second had, it muſt neceſſarily have periſh'd with him, all his Children 
having bin begotten in manifeſt Adultery on Eleanor of Gaſcom, during 
the lite of Lewis King of France her firſt Husband : and nothing could be 
alledg'd to color the buſineſs, but a Diſpenſation from the Pope directly 
againſt the Law of God, and the words of our Saviour, who ſays, That 
a Wife cannot be put away unleſs for Adultery, and he that marrys her that is 
ut away commits Adultery, The pollution of this ſpring is not to be cur'd ; 
— tho it ſhould paſs unregarded, no one part of the Succeſſion ſince that 
time has remain'd intire. John was prefer'd before Arthur his elder Bro 
ther's Son: Edward the Third was made King by the depoſition of his 
Father: Henn the Fourth by that of Richard the Second. If the Houſe 
of Mortimer or Tork had the right, Henry the 4th, 5th, and 6th were not 
Kings, and all who claim under them have no Title. However, Richard 
the Third could have none; for the Children of his elder Brother the | 
Duke of Clarence were then living. The Children of Edward the Fourth IM 
may be ſuſpected of Baſtardy; and tho it may have bin otherwiſe, yet 
that matter is not ſo clear as things of ſuch importance ought to be, and 
the conſequenoe may reach very far. But tho that ſcruple were remov'd, 
| tis certain that Henry the Seventh was not King in the right of his Wife 
Elizabeth, for he reign'd before and after her; and for his other Titles, we 
Mem. de may believe Philip de Commines, who ſays, He had neither croſs nor pile. 
Commin. If Henry the Eighth had a right in himſelf, or from his Mother, he 
ſhould have reign'd immediately after her death, which he never pre- 
tended, nor to ſucceed till his Father was dead, thereby acknowledging 
he had no right but from him, unleſs the Parliament and People can give 
it. The like may be ſaid of his Children. Mary could have no Title if 
ſhe was a Baſtard, begotten in Inceſt ; but if her Mother's Marriage was 
good and ſhe legitimate, Elizabeth could have none. © 
Yet all theſe were lawful Kings and Queens; their Acts continue in 
force to this day to all intents and purpoſes: the Parliament and People 
made them to be ſo, when they had no other Title. The Parliament 
and People therefore have the power of making Kings: Thoſe who are 
ſo made are not Uſurpers: We have had none but ſuch for more than 
ſeven hundred years. They were therefore lawful Kings, or this Na- 
tion has had none in all that time; and if our Author like this concluſion, 
the account from whence it is drawn may without difficulty be carry'd 
as high as our Engliſb Hiſtorys do reach. 
This being built upon the ſteddy Foundation of Law, Hiſtory and 
Reaſon, is not to be remov*d by any Man's opinion; eſpecially by one ac- 
.company'd with ſuch circumſtances as Sir Walter Raleigh was in during 
the laſt years of his life : And there is ſomething of baſeneſs, as well as 
prevarication, in turning the words of an eminent Perſon, reduc'd to great 
difficultys, to a ſenſe no way agreeing with his former Actions or Writ- . 
10gs, and no leſs tending to impair his Reputation than to deceive _ 1 
51 ur 
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Our Aurtivr is highly guiky of both, in ciring Sir Matrer Ralagh toinvd- SCT. 31. 
nidate the Great Charter of our Libertys, as hos by Werber, and fhrw'd — | | 
| to the world by Rebellion; whereas no ſuch thing, nor any thing like it in - 
| word or principle, van be found in the Works that deſerve to go under his 
| Name. The Dialogue in queſtion; with forme other ſmall Pieces pub- 
| liſh'd after his death, deſerve to be eſteem'd ſpurious: Or if, from a deſire 
| of Life, when he knew his Head lay under the Ax, he was brought to 
; ſay things no way agreeing with what he had formerly profeſt, they 
N ought rather to be bury'd in oblivion, than produc'd to blemiſh his Me- 
5 mory. But that the publick Cauſe may not ſuffer by his fault, 'tis con- 
venient the World ſhould be inform'd, that tho he was a well-qualify*d 
Gentleman, yet his Morals were no way exact, as appears by his dealings | 
with the brave Earl of Efex. And he was fo well aſſiſted in his Hiſtory | 
of the World, that an ordinary man with the ſame helps might have per- | 
form'd the ſame things. Neither ought it to be accounted ſtrange, if that | 
which he writ by himſelf had the tincture of another Spirit, when he k 
was depriv*d of that aſſiſtance, tho his Life had not depended upon the | 
will of the Prince; and he had never ſaid, That * the bond of Subjects to | | 
their Rings ſhould always be wrought out of Iron, and thoſe of Kzngs to their 
Subjects out of Cobwebs, 
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Free Nations have a right of meeting, when and where they pleaſe, unleſs 
they deprive themſelves of it. 


| Perverted Judgment always leads men into a wrong way, and per- 
A ſuades them to believe that thoſe things favor their cauſe, that ut- 
terly overthrow it. For a proof of this, I deſire our Author's words may 
be conſider d. Tn the former Parliaments, ſays he, inſtituted and continud 
ſince Henry the Firſt his time, is not to be found the uſage of any natural Li- 
berty of the People: For all thoſe Libertys that are claim'd in Parliament, are 
Libertys of Grace from the Ring, and not the Libertys of Nature to the People: 
For if the Liberty were natural, it would give power to the multitude to aj- 
ſemble themſelves, when and where they pleas d, to beſtow the Sovereignty, and 
by pattions to limit and direct the exerciſe of it, And I ſay that Nations be- 
ing naturally free, may meet, when and where they pleaſe; may dif- 
poſe of the Sovereignty, and may direct or limit the exerciſe of it, unleſs 
by their own Act they have depriv'd themſelves of that Right: and there 
could never have bin a lawful Aſſembly of any People in the World, if 
they had not had that Power in themſelves. It was prov'd in the prece- 
ding Section, that all our Kings having no Title, were no more than what 
the Nobility and People made them to be; that they could have no Power 
- but what was given to them, and could confer none except what they had 
receiv d. If they can therefore call Parliaments, the power of calling them 
muſt have bin given to them, and could not be given by any who had it 
not in themſelves. The 1/raelites met together, and choſe Ehud, Gideon, 


Sampſon, Jephtha, and others, to be their Leaders, whom they judg'd fit 
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See Sir W. Raleigh's Epiſtle to King James. 
to 
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Crap JI. to deliver them from their Enemys. By the ſame right they afſembl'q at 
A Miſperh to make War againſt the Tribe of Benjamin, when Juſtice was 

deny'd to be done againſt” thoſe who had villanouſly.abus'd the Levite's 
Concubine. In the like manner they would have made Gideon King, but 
he refus'd. In the ſame place they met, and choſe Saul to be their King. 
He being dead, the men of Jadab aſſembl'd themſelves, and anointed Da. 
vid: not long after, all the Tribes met at Hebron, made a Contract with 
him, and receiv'd him as their King. In the ſame manner, tho by worſe 
Counſel, they made Abſalom King. And the like was attempted in favor 
| of Sheba the Son of Bichri, tho they then had a King choſen by themſelves, 
{ When they found themſelves oppreſt by the Tributes that had bin laid 
ji upon them by Solomon, they met at Shechem; and being diſpleas'd with 
Nehoboamès anſwer to their complaints, ten of the Tribes made Jeroboam 
King. Jehu, and al] the other Kings of Iſrael, whether good or bad, had 
no other Title than was confer*d upon them by the prevailing part of the 
People ; which could not have given them any, unleſs they had met to- 
gether ; nor meet together without the conſent, and againſt the will of 
thoſe that reign'd, unleſs the Power had bin in themſelves. 2 
Where Governments are more exactly regulated, the Power of judging 
when *ris fit to call the Senat or People together, is refer'd to one or more 
Magiſtrats; as in Rome to the Conſuls or Tribuns, in Athens to the Archons, 
and in Thebes to the Beotarches : but none of them could have theſe Pow- 
ers, unleſs they had bin given by thoſe who advanc'd them to the Ma- 
giſtracys to which they were annex d; nor could they have bin ſo an- 
nex'd, if thoſe who created them had not had the right in themſelves, 
If they Officers neglected their duty of calling ſuch Aſſemblys when the 
publick Affairs requir'd, the People met by their own Authority, and pu- 
niſn'd the Perſon, or abrogated the Magiſtracy, as appears in the caſe of 
the Decemviri, and many others that might be alledg'd, if the thing were 
not ſo plain as to need no ſurther proof. The reaſon of this is, that they 
who inſtitute a Magiſtracy, beſt know whether the end of the Inſtitution 
be rightly purſu'd or not: And all juſt Magiſtracys being the ſame in eſ- 
ſence, tho differing in form, the ſame right muſt perpetually belong to 
thoſe who put the Sovereign Power into the hands of one, a few, or 
many men, which is what our Author calls the Diſpoſal of the Sovereign- 
ty. Thus the Romans did when they created Kings, Conſuls, Military 
Tribuns, Dictators, or Decemviri: and it had bin moſt ridiculous to ſay, 
that thoſe Officers gave authority to the People to meet and chuſe them; 
tor they who are choſen are the Creatures of thoſe who chuſe, and are 
nothing more than others till they are choſen. The laft King of Sweden, 
Charles Gaſtavus, told a Gentleman who was Embaſſador there, That 
the Swedes having made him King, when he was poor and had nothing 
in the World, he had but one work to do, which was ſo to reign, that 
they might never repent the good opinion they had conceiv'd of him. 
They might therefore meet, and did meet to confer the Sovereignty upon 
him, or he could never have had it: For tho the Kingdom be hereditary 
to Males or Females, and his Mother was Siſter to the Great Gaſtavus; 
yet having marry'd a ſtranger without the conſent of the Eſtates, ſhe per- 
torm'd not the Condition upon which Women are admitted to the Succeſ- 
fion; and thereby falling from her Right, he pretended not to any. The 
Act of his Election declares he had none, and gives the Crown to him 
and the Heirs of his Body, with this farther Declaration, that the benefit 


of his Election ſhould no way extend to his Brother Prince Adolphus ; and 
| tis 
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"is confeſt by all the rr Nation, that if the King cow reigting mould 8 


die without Children, the Eſtates would proceed to à new Election. 

"Tis rightly obere y oer Author, that if the People right tert and 
give the Sovereign Power, they might alſo direkt and limit it; for they 
did meet in this and other Countrys, they did confer the Sovereign Pow- 
er, they did limit and direct the exerciſe; and the Laws of each People 
ſhew in what manner and meaſure it is every where done. This is as cer- 
tain in relation to Kings, as any other Magiſtrats. The Commiſſion of 
the Roman Dictators was, to take care * hat the Commonwealth might re- 
ceive no detriment. The ſame Was ſometimes given to the Conſuls : King 
Ofz's Confeſſion, that he was made King Þ 10 preſerve the publick Liberty, 
expreſſes the ſame thing: And Chartes Guſtavus, who ſaid he had no 
other work, than to govern in ſuch a manner, that they who had made 
him King might not repent, ſhew'd there was a Rule which he ſtood 


* 
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oblig'd to follow, and an end Which he was to procure, that he might 


merit and preſerve their good opinion. This power of conferring the 
Sovereignty was exercis'd in France by thoſe who made Meroveu King, in 
the prejudice of the two Graridchildren of Pharamond, Sons to Clodion ; by 
thoſe who excluded his Race, and gave the Crown to Pepin ; by thoſe 
who depos'd Lewis le Debonair, and Charles le Groſs ; by thoſe who 
brought in five Kings, that were either Baſtards or Strangers, between 
him and Charles le Simple; by thoſe who rejected his Race, and advanc'd 
Hugh Capet ; by thoſe who made Henn the Firſt King, to the prejudice 
of Robert his elder Brother, and continu'd the Crown in the Race of Henry 
for ten Generations, whilſt the Deſcendents of Robert were only Dukes 
of Burgundy. The like was done in Caſtille and Arragon, by frequently 
rhe) the younger before the elder Brother ; the Deſcendents of Fe- 
males before thoſe of the Male-line in the ſame degree ; the more remote 
in Blood before the neareſt ; and ſometimes Baſtards before the legitimate 
Iſſue. The ſame was done in Exgland in relation to every King, fince the 
coming in of the Normans, as I ſhew'd in the laſt Section, and other pla- 
ces of this Work. | | I | 

That they who gave the Sovereignty, might alſo circumſcribe and di- 
rect it, is manifeſt by the ſeveral ways of providing for the Succeſſion in- 
ſtiruted by ſeveral Nations. Some are merel cleckive, as the Empire of 
Germany and the Kingdom of Poland to this day; the Kingdom of Den- 
mark till the year 1660; that of Sweden till the time of Guſtavas Ericſon, 


' who deliver'd that Nation from the oppreſſion of Chriſtern II. the cruel 


King of the Danes. In others the Election was confin'd to one or more Fa- 
milys, as the Kingdom of the Goths in Spain to the Balthei and Amalthei. 
In ſome, the eldeſt Man of the reigning Family was prefer'd before the 
neareſt, as in Scotland before the time of Kenzerhus. In other places the 
neareſt in Blood is prefer'd before the elder if more remote. In ſome, no 


regard is had to Females, or their Deſcendents, as in France and Turty- 


in others, they or their Deſcendents are admitted, either ſimply as well 
as Males ; or under a condition of marrying in the Country, or with the 
conſent of the Eſtates, as in Sweden. And no other reaſon can be given 
for this almoſt infinite variety of Conſtitutions, than that they who made 
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Ne quid detrimenti Reſpublica accipiat. T. Liv. 
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them would have it ſo; which could not be, if God and Nature had ap. 


pointed one General Rule for all Nations. For in that caſe, the Kingdom 


the Empire and Poland hereditary, as that of France: Daughters muſt 
ſucceed in France, as Well as in Exgland, or be excluded in Exgland as in 
France; and he that would eſtabliſh one as the Ordinance of God and Na. 
ture, muſt of neceſſity overthrow all the reſt, SC} 
A farther exerciſe of the natural Liberty of Nations is diſcover'd in th 
ſeveral Limitations put upon the Sovereign Power. Some Kings, ſays 
Grotius, have the Summum Imperium ſummo modo; others, modo non ſum. 
no: and amongſt thoſe that are under Limitations, the degrees as to more 
or leſs, are almoſt infinite, as I have prov'd 2 by the example of A. 
ragon, antient Germany, the Saxon Kings, the Normans, the Kings of Ca. 
ſtille, the preſent Empire, with divers others. And I may ſafely fay, that 
the antient Government of France was much of the ſame nature to the 
time of Charles the 7th, and Lewis the 11th : but the work of ———— 
themſelves, as they call it, begun by them, is now brought to perfection 
in a boundleſs elevation of the King's Greatneſs and Riches, to the un- 
ſpeakable miſery of the People. | 
Twere a folly to think this Variety proceeds from the Conceſſions of 
Kings, who naturally delight in Power, and hate that which croſſes their 
Will. It might with more reaſon be imagin'd, that the Roman Conſuls, 
who were brought up in liberty, who had contracted a love to their 
Country, and were contented to live upon an equal foot with their fellow 
Citizens, ſhould confine the Power of their Magiſtracy to a year; or that 
the Dukes of Venice ſhould be graciouſly pleas'd to give power to the Coun- 
cil of Ten to puniſh them capitally if they tranſgreſt the Laws, than that 
Kings ſhould put ſuch Fetters upon their Power, which they ſo much ab- 
hor ; or that they would ſuffer them, if they could be eaſily broken. If any 
one of them ſhould prove ſo moderate, like Trajan, to command the Pre- 
fe& of the Pretorian Guard to uſe the Sword for him if he govern'd well, 
and againſt him if he did not, it would ſoon be reſcinded by his Succeſſor; 
the Law which has no other ſtrength than the act of one man, may be an- 
nuPd by another. So that nothing dos more certainly prove, that the 
Laws made in ſeveral Countrys to reſtrain the Power of Kings, and va- 
riouſly to diſpoſe of the Succeſſion, are not from them, than the frequent 
examples of their fury, who have expos'd themſelves to the greateſt dan- 
gers, and brought infinite miſerys upon the People, thro the deſire of break- 
ing them. It muſt therefore be concluded, that Nations have power of 
meeting together, and of conferring,limiting, and directing the Sovereignty; 
or all muſt be grounded upon moſt manifeſt Injuſtice and Uſurpation. 
No man can have a power over a Nation otherwiſe than de jure, or de 
facto. He who pretends to have a power de jure, muſt prove that it is 
originally inherent in him or his predeceſſor from whom he inherits; or 
that it was juſtly acquir'd by him. The vanity of any pretence to an ori- 
ginal Right appears ſufficiently, I hope, from the proofs already given, 
that the firſt Fathers of Mankind had it not; or if they had, no man could 


now inherit the ſame, there being no man able to make good the Genea- 


logy that ſhould give him a right to the Succeſſion. Beſides, the facility 
we have of proving the beginnings of all the Familys that reign among us, 
makes it as abſurd for any of them to pretend a perpetual right to Domi- 
nion, as for any Citizen of London, whole Parents and Birth we know, to 


ſay he is the very man Noah, who liv'd in the time of the Flood, and is 
now four or five thouſand years old. If 
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If the power were confer'd on him or his Predeceſſors, tis what we Scr. 3 1. 
ask; for the Collation can be of no value, unleſs made by thoſe who. 
had a right to do it; and the original Right by Deſcent failing, no one 
can have any over a Free People but themſelves, or thoſe to whom they 
have given it. * ee e . 

If Acquiſition be pretended, tis the ſame thing; for there can be no 
right to that which is acquir'd, unleſs the right of invading be prov'd ; 
and that being done, nothing can be acquir'd except what belong'd to the I 
Perſon that was invaded, and that only by him who had the right of in- 23 
vading. No' man ever did or could conquer a Nation by his own ftrength ; 
no man therefore could ever acquire a perſonal right over any; and if tt | * 
was confer d upon him by thoſe who made the Conqueſt with him, they = 
were the People that did it, He can no more be ſaid to have the Right ori- [ 
ginally in and from himſelf, than a Magiſtrate of Rome or Athens imme- 
diately after his Creation ; and having no other at the beginning, he can 
have none to eternity; for the Nature of it muſt refer to the Original, and 
cannot be chang'd by time. | | 

Whatſoever therefore proceeds not from the canſent of the People, muſt 
be de facto only, that is void of all right; and ris impoſſible there ſhould 
not be a right of deſtroying that which is grounded upon none; and by 
the ſame rule that one man enjoys what he gain'd by violence, another 
may take it from him, Cyrus overthrew the» AHrians and Babylonians, 
Alexander the Medes and Perſians ; and if they had no right of making war 
upon thoſe Nations, the Nations could not but have a right of recovering 
all that had bin unjuſtly taken from them, and avenging the evils they had 
ſuffer d. If the cauſe of the war was originally juſt, and not corrupted 
by an intemperate uſe of the victory, the conquer'd People was per- 
haps oblig'd to be quiet; but the conquering Armys that confer'd upon 
their Generals what they had taken from their Enemys, might as juſtly 
expect an account of what they had given, and that it ould be imploy'd ; 
according to the intention of the givers, as the People of any City might 
do from their regularly created Magiſtrats; becauſe it was as impoſſible 
for Cyrus, Alexander or Ceſar, to gain a power over the Armys they led, 
. without their conſent, as for Pericles, Valerius, or any other diſarm'd Ci- 
B tizen to gain more power in their reſpective Citys, than was voluntarily 
| 


confer'd upon them. And I know no other difference between Kingdoms 
ſo conſtituted by conquering Armys, and ſuch as are eſtabliſh'd in the 
mioſt orderly manner, than that the firſt uſually incline more to War, the 
PÞ latter to Juſtice and Peace. But there have not bin wanting many of the 
Mt firſt fort (eſpecially the Nations coming from the North) who were no leſs 
exact in ordaining that which rended to the preſervation of Liberty, nor 
leſs ſevere in ſeeing it punQually perform'd, than the moſt regular Com- 
monwealths that ever were in the World. And it can with no more rea- 
{on be pretended, that the Goths receiv'd their Privileges from Alan or 
Theodaric, the Francs from Pharamond or Meroveus, and the Engliſh from 
Ina or Ethelrea, than that the Liberty of Athens was the gift of Themiſto- 
cles or Pericles, that the Empire of Rome proceeded from the liberality of 
Brutus or Valerius, and that the Commonwealth of Venice at this day ſub- 
liſts by the favor of the Contarini or Moreſini: which muſt reduce us to 
matter of Right, ſince that of Fact void of Right can fignify nothing. 
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The Powers of Kings are ſo various according to the Conſtitutions of 
ſeveral States, that no Conſequence can be drawn to the prejudice or 
advantage of any one, merely from the Name. 45 


= 


N oppoſition to what is above ſaid, ſome alledg the name of King, as 

if there were a charm in the word; and our Author ſeems to put more 

weight upon it, than in the Reaſons he brings to ſupport his Cauſe. But 

that we may ſee there is no efficacy in it, and that it conveys no other right 
than what particular Nations may annex to it, we are to conſider, 


| | \ 


1. That the moſt abſolute Princes that are or have bin in the World, 
never had the name of King : whereas it has bin frequently given to thoſe 
whoſe powers have bin very much reſtrain'd. The Ceſars were never 
call'd Kings, till the ſixth Age of Chriſtianity : the Califs and Soldan of 
Egypt and Babylon, the Great Turk, the Cham of Tartary, or the Great 
Mogol never took that name, nor any other of the ſame ſignification. The 
Czar of Moſcovy has it not, tho he is as abſolute a Monarch, and his People 
as miſerable ſlaves as an the World. On the other ſide, the chief Ma- 
giſtrats of Rome and Athens for ſome time, thoſe of Sparta, Arragon, Sweden, 
Denmark and England, who could do nothing but by Law, have bin call'd 
Kings. This may be enough to ſhew, that a Name being no way eſſen- 


tial, what Title ſoever is given to the Chief Magiſtrate, he can have no 


other power than the Laws and Cuſtoms of his Country do give, or the 
People confer upon him. 

2. The names of Magiſtrats are often chang'd, tho the power continue 
to be the ſame; and the powers are ſometimes alter'd tho the name re- 
main. When Ocfavius Ceſar by the force of a mad corrupted Soldiery had 
overthrown all Law and Right, he took no other Title in relation to Mi- 
litary Affairs than that of Imperator, which in the time of Liberty was by 
the Armys often given to Pretors and Conſuls: In Civil matters he was, 
as he pretended, * content with the power of Tribun; and the like was 
obſerv'd in his Succeſſor, who to new invented Uſurpations, gave old and 
approv'd names. On the other ſide, thoſe Titles which have bin render'd 
odious and execrable by the violent exerciſe of an abſolute Power, are 
ſometimes made popular by moderate limitations; as in Germam, where, 


tho the Monarchy ſeem to be as well temper'd as any, the Princes retain 


the fame names of Imperator, Ceſar and Auguſtus, as thoſe had done, who 
by the exceſs of their rage and fury had deſolated and corrupted the beſt 
part of the World. 

Sometimes the name is chang'd, tho the power in all reſpects continue 
the ſame. The Lords of Caſtille had for many Ages no other Title than 
that of Count ; and when the Nobility and People thought good, they 
chang'd it to that of King, without any addition to the power, 

The Sovereign Magiſtrat in Poland was call'd Duke till within the laſt 
two hundred years, when they gave the title of King to one of the Jagellay 
Family; which title has continu'd to this day, tho without any change in 
the nature of the Magiſtracy. And I preſume, no wiſe man will think, 
that if the Venetians ſhould give the name of King to their Duke, it could 
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confer any other power upon him than he has already, unleſs more ſhould SEO. 32. 


be conſer d by the Authority of the Great Council. 


3. The ſame names which in ſome places denote the Supreme Magi- 
ſtracy, in others are ſubordinate or merely titular. In Exgland, France and 


Spain, Dukes and Earls are Subjects: in Germany the Electors and ſome 


Princes who are calPd by thoſe names are little leſs. than Sovereigns ; and 
the Dukes of Savoy, Tuſcany, Moſcovy and others, acknowledg no Superior, 
as well as thoſe of Poland and Caſtille had none, when they went under 
thoſe titles. The ſame may be ſaid of Kings. Some are ſubject to a foreign 
power, as divers of them were ſubject to the Perſian and Babylonian Mo- 
narchs, who for that reaſon were call'd the Kings of Kings. Some alſo are 
tributarys; and when the Spaniards firſt landed in America, the great Kings 
of Mexico and Pera had many others under them. Threeſcore and ten 
Kings gather*d up meat under the Table of Adonibezek, The Romans had 
many Kings depending upon them. Herod and thoſe of his Race were of 
this number; and the diſpute between him and his Sons Ariſtobulus and A- 
lexander, was to be determin'd by them; neither durſt he decide the matter 
till it was refer d to him. But a right of Appeal did ſtill remain, as appears 
by the caſe of St. Paul when Agrippa was King. The Kings of Mauritania 
from the time of Maſſiniſſa, were under the like dependence: Jugurtha 
went to Rome to juſtify himſelf for the death of Micipſa: Juba was command - 
ed by the Roman Magiſtrats, Scipio, Petreius and Afranius; another Juba 
was made King of the ſame Country by Auguſt us, and Tiridates of Armenia 
by Nero; and infinite examples of this nature may be alledg*d. Moreover, 
their powers are variouſly regulated, according to the variety of tempers in 
Nations and Ages. Some have reſtrain'd the powers that by experience 
were found to be exorbitant; others have diſſolv'd the bonds that were 
laid upon them: and Laws relating tothe Inſtitution, Abrogation, Enlarge- 
ment or Reſtriction of the Regal Power, would be utterly inſignificant if 
this could not be done. But ſuch Las are of no effect in any other Coun- 
try than where they are made. The lives of the Spartans did not depend 
upon the will of Ageſilaus or Leonidas, becauſe Nabuchodonoſor could kill 
or ſave whom he pleas d: and tho the King of Marocco may ſtab his Sub- 
jets, throw them to the Lions, or hang them upon tenterhooks; yet a 
King of Poland would probably be call'd to a ſevere account, if he ſhould 


unjuſtly kill a ſingle man. 


— — 


SO OW PO . 
The Liberty of a People is the Gift of God and Nature. 


F any man ask how Nations come to have the power of doing theſe 
things, I anſwer, That Liberty being only an exemption from the 
dominion of another, the queſtion ought not to be, how a Nation can 
come to be free, but how a man comes to have a dominion over it; for 
till the right of Dominion be prov'd and juſtify'd, Liberty ſubſiſts as 
ariſing from the Nature and Being of a man. Tertullian ſpeaking of the 
Emperors ſays, Ab eo Imperium à quo ſpiritus; and we taking man in 
his firſt condition may juſtly ſay, ab eo Libertas à quo ſpiritus; for no 
man can owe more than he has receiv d. The Creature having nothing, 


and being nothing but what the Creator makes him, muſt owe all to him, 


and nothing to any one from whom he has receiv*d nothing. Man there- 


fore 
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We Ca ap. III. fore muſt be naturally free, unleſs he be created by another power than we 
V V have yet heard of. The obedience due to Parents ariſes from hence, in that 
1 they are the inſtruments of our Generation; and we are inſtructed by the 
= light of Reaſon, that we ought to make great returns to thoſe from whom 
under God we have receiv'd all. When they die we ate their Heirs,we enjoy 
4H | the ſame rights, and devolve the ſame to our Poſterity. God only, Who con- 
1 fers this right upon us, can deprive us of it: and we can no way underſtand 
_ .. he dos fo, unleſs he had ſo declar'd by expreſs Revelation, or had ſet ſome 
5 diſtinguiſhing marks of Dominion and Subjection upon men; and, as an 
ingenious Perſon not long ſince ſaid, caus'd ſome to be born with Crowns 
on their heads, and all others with Saddles upon their backs. This Liberty 
therefore muſt continue, till it be either forſeited or willingly reſign d. The 
forfeiture is hardly comprehenfible in a multitude that 1s not enterꝰd into 
any Society; for as they are all equal, and *equals can have no right over each 
her, no man can forfeit any thing to one who can juſtly demand nothing, 
unleſs it may be by a perſonal injury, which is nothing to this caſe; be. 
cauſe where there is no Society, one man is not bound by the actions of an- 
other. All cannot join in the fame Act, becauſe they are join'd in none; 
or if they ſhould, no man could recover, much leſs tranſmit the forfeiture; 
and not being tranſmitted, it periſhes as if it had never bin, and no man can 
claim any thing from it. | 
Twill be no leſs difficult to bring reſignation to be ſubſervient to our 
Author's purpoſe; for men. could not reſign their Liberty, unleſs they / 
naturally had it in themſelves. Reſignation is a publick declaration of | 
their aſſbat to be govern'd by the Perſon to whom they reſign ; that is, | 
they do by that AQ conſtitute him to be their Governor. This neceſſa- 
rily puts us upon the inquiry, Why they do reſign, how they will be 80: 
vern'd, and proves the Governor to be their creature; and the right of dif- 
poling che Government muſt be 1n them, or they who receive 1t can have 
none, This is ſo evident to common ſenſe, that it were impertinent to 
ask who made Carthage, Athens, Rome or Venice to be free Citys. Their 
Charters were not from men, but from God and Nature, When a number 
of Phenicians had found a Port on the Coaft of Africa, they might perhaps 
agree with the Inhabitants for a parcel of Ground, but they brought their 
Liberty with them. When a company of Latins, Sabins and Tuſcans met 
together upon the Banks of the Tiber, and choſe rather to build a City 
for themſelves, than to live in ſuch as were adjacent, they carry'd their 
Liberty in their own Breaſts, and had Hands and Swords to defend it. 
This was their Charter; and Romulus could confer no more upon them, 
than Dido upon the Carthaginians. When a multitude of barbarous Na- 
tions infeſted 1taly, and no protection could be expected from the corrup- 
ted and periſhing Empire, ſuch as agreed to ſeek a place of refuge in the 
ſcatter*d Hlands of the Adriatick Gulf, had no need of any man's Au- 
thority to ratify the Inſtitution of their Government. They who were 
the formal part of the City, and had built the material, could not but 
have a right of governing as they pleas'd, ſince if they did amiſs, the 
hurt was only to themſelves. Tis probable enough that ſome of the 
Roman Emperors, as Lords of the Soil, might have pretended to a Do- 
minion over them, if there had bin any color for it: but nothing of that 
kind appearing in thirteen hundred years, we are not like to hear of any 
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Par in parem non habet imperium. 
ſuch 


but a great and brave People compos'd of both, united in blood and in- 
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ſuch cavils. Tis agreed by Mankind, that ſubjection and protection are Sgr. 33. 
relative; and that he who cannot protect thoſe, that are under him, in . 
vain pretends to a Dominion over them. The only ends for which Go- 
vernments are conſtituted, and obedience render'd to them, are the ob- 
taining of Juſtice and Protection; and they ho cannot provide for both, 

ive = People a 1 of taking ſuch ways as beſt pleaſe themſelves, in or- 
= to their own ſafety. Joy; SS MM _ i, 

The matter is yet more clear in relation to thoſe who never were in 
any Society, as at the beginning, or renovation of the World after the 
Flood; or who upon the diſſolution of the Societys to which they did once 
belong, or by ſome other accident, have bin oblig'd to ſeek new habita- | 
tions. Such were thoſe who went from Babylon upon the confulion of \ 
Tongues, thoſe who eſcap'd from Troy when it was burnt by the Greci- " 
ans; almoſt all the Nations of Europe, with many of Aſia and Africa, up- 1 
on the diſſolution of the Roman Empire. To which may be added a mul- | 
titude of Northern Nations, who, when they had increas'd to ſuch num: 
bers that their Countrys could no longer nouriſh them, or becauſe they 
wanted skill to improve their Lands, were ſent out to provide for them- 
ſelves, and having done ſo, did erect many Kingdoms and States, either by 
themſelves, or in union and coalition with the antient Inhabitants. 

Tis in vain to ſay, that whereſoever they came, the Land did belong to 
ſome body, and that they who came to dwell there muſt be ſubject to the 
Laws of thoſe who were Lords of the Soil, for that is not always true ia 
fact. Some come into deſert Countrys that have no Lord, others into 
ſuch as are thinly peopled, by men who knowing not how to improve their 
Land, do either grant part of it upon eaſy terms to the new comers, or 

row into a union with them in the enjoyment of the whole; and Hiſtorys 
urniſh us with infinite examples of this nature. 

If we will look into our own original, without troubling our ſelves with 
the ſenſleſs ſtorys of Samothes the Son of Japhet, and his Magicians, or the 
Giants begotten by Spirits upon the thirty Daughters of Danaus, ſent from -*l 
Phenicia in a Boat without Sails, Oars or Rudder, we ſhall find that when ("on 
the Romans abandon'd this Iſland, the Inhabitants were left to a full li- 1 
berty of providing for themſelves: and whether we deduce our Original 
from them or the Saxons, or from both, our Anceſtors were perlectly 
free; and the Nor mans having inherited the ſame Right when they came 
to be one Nation with the former, we cannot but continue ſo ſtill, unleſs 
we have enſlav'd our ſelves. 5 | 

Nothing is more contrary to reaſon than to imagin this. When the 
fierce barbarity of the Saxons came to be ſoftned by a more gentle Climat, 
the Arts and Religion they learnt, taught them to reform their Manners, 
and better enabled them to frame Laws for the preſervation of their Li- 
berty, but no way dimiſh'd their love to it: and tho the Normans might 
defire to get the Laads of thoſe who had join'd with Harold, and of others 
into their hands; yet when they were ſettled in the Country, and by mar- 
riages united to the antient Inhabitants, they became true Engliſhmen, and 
no leſs lovers of Liberty, and reſolute defenders of it, than the Saxons had 
bin. There was then neither conquering Norman nor conquer'd Saxon, 
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tereſt in the defence of their common Rights, which they ſo well main- 
tain'd, that no Prince ſince that time has too violently encroach'd upon 


them, who, as the reward of his folly, has not liv'd miſerably, and dy'd 
ſhamefully. 
* Such 
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Car. HI. Such actions of our Anceſtors do not, as I ſuppoſe, ſa vor much of the 
V ſubmiſſion which patrimonial ſlaves do uſually render to the will of their 
5 Lord. On the contrary, "whatſoever they did was by a power inhe- 
rent in themſelves to defend that Liberty in which they were born. 

All their _ were created upon the ſarne condition, and for the ſame 
ends. Alfred acknowledg'd he found and left them perfeQly free; and | 
the confeſſion of Offs, that they had not made him King for his own me- 
rits, but for the defence of their Liberty, comprehends all that were 
before and after him. They well knew how great the honor was, 
| to be made Head of a great People, and rigorouſly exaCted the per- 
formance of the ends for which ſuch a one was elevated, ſeverely pu- 
niſhing thoſe who baſely and wickedly betray'd the Truſt repos'd in 
them, and violated all that is moſt facred among men ; which could not 
have bin unleſs they were naturally free, for the Liberty that has no be- 

ing cannot be defended. | 


S EC T. XXXIV. 
No Veneration paid, or Honor confer d upon a juſt and lawful Magi- 
ſtrate, can diminiſh the Liberty of a Nation. 


O ME have ſuppos'd, that tho the People be naturally free, and Ma- 
8 giſtrats created by them, they do by ſuch Creations deprive them- 
ſelves of that natural Liberty; and that the names of Ming, Sovereign 
Lord, and Dread Sovereign, being no way conſiſtent with Liberty, they 
who give ſuch Titles do renounce it. Our Author carrys this very far, 
and lays great weight upon the ſubmiſſive Language us d by the Peo- 


ple, when they hambly crave that his Majeſty would be pleas d to grant 
their accuſtom d freedom of ſpeech, and acceſs to his Perſon ; and give the 
name of Supplications and Petitions to the Adareſſes made to him Whereas 
he anſwers in the haughty Language of Le Roy le veut, Le Roy Paviſera, 
and the like. But they who talk at this rate, ſhew, that they neither un- 
derſtand the nature of Magiſtracy, nor the practice of Nations. Thoſe 
who have liv'd in the higheſt exerciſe of their Liberty, and have bin moſt 
tenacious of it, have thought no Honor too great for ſuch Magiſtrats as 
were eminent in the defence of their Rights, and ſet up for that end. The 
name of Dread Sovereign might juſtly have bin given to a Roman Dictator, 
or Conſul, for they had the Sovereign Authority in their hands, and power 
ſufficient for its execution. Whilſt their Magiſtracy continu'd, they were a | 
terror to the ſame men, whoſe Axes and Rods had bin a terror to them | 
the year or month before, and might be ſo again the next. The Romans 
thought they could not be guilty of exceſs in carrying the power and 
veneration due to their Dictator to the higheſt : And Livy tells us, 
that his * Edicts were eſteem d ſacred, I have already ſhewn that this 
haughty People, who might have commanded, condeſcended to join 
with their Tribuns in a Petition to the Dictator Papirius, for the Life 
of Quintus Fabius, who had fought a Battel in his abſence, and with- 
out his order, tho he had gain'd a great and memorable Victory. The ſame 
Fabius, when Conſul, was commended by his Father Q. Fabius Maximus, 


U 


* 


AEdictum Dictatoris pro numine obſervatum. Hiſt, I. 8. 0 
or 
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for obliging him by his Lictors to diſmount from his Horſe, and to pay SECT. 34; 
him the ſame reſpect that was due from others. The Tribuns of the Peo- WY 


ple, who were inſtituted for the preſervation of Liberty, were alſo e- SY 
ſteem'd ſacred and inviolable, as appears by that phraſe, Sacroſancta Tri- | >" 


banorum poteſtas, ſo common in their antient Writers. No man, I pre- 
ſume, thinks any Monarchy more limited, or more clearly deriv*d from 
a delegated Power, than that of the German Emperors; and yet Sacra 
Cæſarea Majeſtas is the publick ſtile. Nay, the Hollanders at this day call 
their Burgermaſters, tho they fee them felling Herring or Tar, High and 
Mighty Lords, as ſoon ds they are advanc'd to be of the 36, 42 or 48 
Magiſtrats of a ſmall Town. Tis no wonder therefore, if a great Na- 
tion ſhould think it conducing to their own glory, to give magnificent 
Titles, and uſe ſubmiſſive language to that one man, whom they ſet up 
to be their Head ; moſt eſpecially, if we conſider that they came from a 
Country where ſuch Titles and Languages were principally invented. 
Among the Romans and Grecians we hear nothing of Majeſty, High- 
neſs; Serenity and Excellence appropriated to a ſingle Perſon, bur receive 
them from Germany and other Northern Countrys. We find Majeſtas 
Populi Romani, and Majeſtas Imperii, in their beſt Authors; but no man 
ſpeaking to Julius or Auguſtus, or even to the vaineſt of their Succeſſors, 
ever us'd thoſe empty Titles, nor took upon themſelves the name of Ser- 
vants, as we do to every fellow we meet in the Streets. When ſuch 
ways of ſpeaking are once introduc'd, they muſt needs {well to a more 
than ordinary height in all tranſactions with Princes. Moſt of them na- 
turally delight in vanity, and Courtiers never ſpeak more truth than when 
they moſt extol their Maſters, and aſſume to thertiſelves the names that 
beſi expreſs the moſt abject ſlavery. Theſe being brought into mode, 
like all ill Cuſtoms, increaſe by uſe; and then no man can omit them 
without bringing that danger and hatred upon himſelf, which few will un- 
dergo, except for ſomething that is evidently of great importance. Mat- 
ters of ceremony and title at the firſt ſeeth not to be ſo; and being for 
ſome time neglected, they acquire ſuch ſtrength as not to be eaſily re- 
mov'd. From private Uſage they paſs into publick Acts; and thoſe 
Flatterers who gave a beginning to them, propoſing them in publick 
Councils, where too many of that ſort have always inſinuated themſelves, 
"op credit enough to make them paſs. This work was farther advanc'd 
y the Church of Rome, according to their cuſtom of favouring that moſt, 
which is moſt vain and corrupt; and it has bin uſual with the Popes and 
their adherents, liberally to gratify Princes for Services render*d to the 
Church, with Titles that tended only to the prejudice of the people. 
Theſe poiſonous Plants having taken root, grew up ſo faſt, that the 
Titles, which, within the ſpace of a hundred years, were thought ſuffi- 
cient for the Kings and Queens of England, have of late bin given to 
Monk andvhis honourable Dutcheſs. New phraſes have bin invented to 
pleaſe Princes, or the ſenſe of the old perverted, as has happen'd to that 
of Le Roy © aviſera: And that which was no more than a liberty to con- 
ſult with the Lords upon a Bill preſented by the Commons, is by ſome 
men now taken fora Right inherent in the King of denying ſuchBills as may 
be offer'd to him by the Lords and Commons ; tho the Coronation Oath 
obliges him to hold, keep and defend the juſt Laws and Cuſtoms, quas 
vulgus elegerit. And if a ſtop be not put to this exorbitant abuſe, the 
words ſtill remaining in Acts of Parliament, which ſhew that their Acts 
are our Laws, may perhaps be alſo | 5 "RR 1 
5 Us 
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Char. III. But tho this ſhould come to paſs, by the ſlackneſs of the Lords and 
kV Commons, it could neither create a new Right in the King, nor diminiſh 
that of the People : Bur it might give a better color to thoſe who are Ene- 


mys to their Country, to render the Power of the Crown arbitrary, than 
any thing that is yet among us. 


SECT. XXXV.. 


The Authority given by our Law to the Acts perform'd by a King 
de facto, detract nothing from the Peoples right of creating 
whom they pleaſe. 


7 HEY who have more regard to the prevailing Power than to 
| Right, and lay great weight upon the Statute of Henry the ſe- 
| venth, which authorizes the Acts of a King de facto, ſeem not to con- 
| ſider, that thereby they deſtroy all the pretended right of Inheritance ; 
| that he only is King de facto, who is receiv'd by the People; and that 
this reception could neither be of any value in it felf, nor be made valid 
| by a Statute, unleſs the People, and their Repreſentatives who make the 
| Statute, had in themſelves the power of receiving, authorizing and cre- 
ating whom they pleaſe. For he is not King de facts who calls himſelf 
ſo, as Perkin or Simnel, but he who by the conſent of the Nation is poſ- 
ſeſt of the Regal Power. If there were ſuch a thing in nature, as a natu- 
| ral Lord over every Country, and that the right muſt go by deſcent, it 
| would be impoſſible for any other man to acquire it, or tor the people to 
| confer it upon him, and to give the Authority to the Acts of one, who 
neither is nor can be a King, which * only to him who has the 
| right inherent in himſelf, and inſeparable from him. Neither can it be 
| deny*d, that the ſame power which gives the validity to ſuch Acts as are 
| perform'd by one who is not a King, that belongs to thoſe of a true King, 
| may alſo make him King; for the eſſence of a King conſiſts in the validity 
of his Acts. And *tis equally abſurd for one to pretend to be a King, 
whofe Acts as King are not valid, as that his own can be valid, if thoſe 
| of another are; for then the ſame indiviſible Right which our Author, 
| and thoſe of his principles aſſert to be inſeparable from the Perſon, would 
be at the ſame time exercis'd and enjoy'd by two diſtinct and contrary 
Powers. 

Moreover, it may be obſery*d, that this Statute was made after frequent 
and bloody Wars concerning Titles to the Crown ; and whether the 
cauſe were good or bad, thoſe who were overcome, were not only ſub- 
ject to be kilPd in the field, but afterwards to be proſecuted as Traitors 
under the color of Law. He who gain'd the Victory, was always ſet up 
to be King by thoſe of his party ; and he never fail'd to proceed againſt 
his Enemys as Rebels. This intraduc'd a horrid ſeries of the moſt de- 
ſtructive miſchiefs, The Fortune of War vary'd often; and I think it 
may be ſaid, that there were few, if any, great Familys in Exglard, 
that were not either deſtroy'd, or at leaſt ſo far ſhaken, as to loſe their 
Chiefs, and many conſiderable branches of them: And experience taught, 


that inſtead of gaining any advantage to the Puhlick in point of Govern- 
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ment, he for whom they fought ſeldom prov'd better than his Enemy. Ssct. 35s. 


They ſaw that the like might again happen, tho the title of the reigning 
King ſhould be as clear as deſcent of blood could make it. Thisbrought 
things into an uneaſy poſture ; and *tis not ſtrange, that both the Nobi- 
lity and Commonalty ſhould be weary of it. No Law could prevent 
the dangers of battel; for he that had followers, and would venture him- 


| ſelf, might bring them to ſuch a deciſion, as was only in the hand of God. 


But thinking no more could juſtly be requir'd to the full performance of 
their Duty tothe King, than to expoſe themſelves tothe hazard of battel 
for him; and not being anſwerable for the facceſs, they would not have 


that Law which they endeavour'd to ſupport, turn'd to their deſtruction 


by their Enemys, who might come to be the interpreters of it. But as 
they could be exempred from this danger only by their own Laws, which 
could authorize the Acts of a King without a Title, and juſtify them for 
acting under him; *tis evident that the power of the Law was in their 
hands, and that the acts of the perſon who enjoy'd the Crown, were of 
no value in themſelves. The Law had bin impertinent, if it could have 
bin done without Law; and the Intervention of the Parliament uſeleſs, 
if the Kings de facto could have given authority to their own Acts. But 
if the Parliament could make that to have the effect of Law, which was 
not Law, and exempt thoſe that acted according to it from the penaltys 
of the Law, and give the ſame force to the Acts of one who is not King 
as of one who is, they cannot but have a power of making him to be 
King, who is not ſo; that is to ſay, all depends intirely upon their Au- 
thoritv. 

Beſides, he is not King who aſſumes the title to himſelf, or is ſet up by 
a corrupt party; but he who according to the uſages requir'd in the caſe 
is made King, If theſe are wanting, he is neither de facto nor de jure, 
but Thrannas ſine Titulo, Nevertheleſs, this very man, if he comes to be 
receiv'd by the People, and plac'd in the Throne, he is thereby made 
King de faffo, His Acts are valid in Law; the ſame ſervice is due to 
him as to any other: they who render it are in the ſame manner protected 
by the Law ; that is to ſay, he is truly King. If our Author therefore 
do allow ſuch to be Kings, he muſt confeſs that power to be good which 
makes them ſo, when they have no right in themſelves. If he deny it, 
he muſt not only deny that there is any ſuch thing as a King de facto, 
which the Statute acknowledges, but that we ever had any King in Eng- 
land; for we never had any other than ſuch, as I have prov'd before. 


By the ſame means he will ſo unravel all the Law, that no man ſhall 


know what he has, or what he ought to do or avoid; and will find no 
remedy for this, unleſs he allow, that Laws made without Kings are as 
good as thoſe made with them, which returns to my purpoſe : for they 
who bave the power of making Laws, may by Law make a King as well 


as any other Magiſtrate. An indeed the intention of this Statute could 


be no other than to ſecure mens Perſons and Poſſeſſions, and ſo far to de- 
clare the power of giving and taking away the Crown to be in the Parlia- 
ment, as to remove all diſputes Reg Titles, and to make hum to be 
a Legal King, whom they acknowledg to be King. 
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T. Liv. |. 8. 


'SE CT. XXXVI. 
The general revolt of a Nation cannot be call'd a Rebellion, 


S Impoſtors ſeldom make lies to paſs in the world, without putting 
A falſe names upon things, ſuch as our Author endeavour to perſuade 
the People they ought not to defend their Libertys, by giving the name of 
Rebellion to the moſt 1 Sang honourable actions that have bin perforn'd 
fer the preſervation of them; and to aggravate the matter, tell us that 
Rebellion is like the fin of Witchcraft. But thoſe who ſeek after truth, 
will eaſily find, that there can be no ſuch thing in the world as the rebe- 
lion of a Nation againſt its own Magiſtrats, and that Rebellion is not al- 
ways evil. That this may appear, it will not be amiſs to conſider the 
word, as well as the thing commonly underſtood by it, as it is ugd in 
an evil ſenſe. 5 
The word is taken from the Latin rebellare, which ſignifys no more than 
to renew a war. When a Town or Province had bin ſubdu'd by the Ro- 
mans, and brought under their dominion, if they violated their Faith after 
the ſettlement of Peace, and invaded their Maſters who had ſpar'd them, 
they were ſaid to rebel. But it had bin more abſurd to apply that word to 
the People that roſe againſt the Decemviri, Kings or other Magiſtrats, 
than to the Parthians or any of thoſe Nations who had no dependence 
upon them ; for all the circumſtances that ſhould make a Rebellion were 
wanting, the word implying a ſuperiority in them againſt whom it is, 


as well as the breach of an eſtabliſh'd Peace. But tho every private man 


ſingly taken be ſubject to the commands of the Magiſtrate, the whole 
body of the People is not ſo; for he is by and for the People, and the Peo- 
ple is neither by nor for him. The obedience due to him from private 
men is grounded upon, and meaſur'd by the General Law; and that 
Law regarding the welfare of the People, cannot ſet up the intereſt of one 
or a few men againſt the publick. The whole body therefore of a Na- 
tion cannot be ty d to any other obedience than is confiſtent with the com- 
mon good, according to their own judgment: and having never bin ſub- 


du'd or brought to terms of peace with their Magiſtrats, they cannot be 


ſaid to revolt or rebel againſt them, to whom they owe no more than 
ſeems good to themſelves, and whoare nothing of or by themſelves, more 
than other men. . 

Again, the thing ſignify'd by rebellion is not always evil; for tho eve- 
ry ſubdu'd Nation muſt acknowledg a ſuperiority in thoſe who have ſub- 
du'd them, and rebellion dos imply a breach of the peace, yet that ſupe- 
riority is not infinite; the peace may be broken upon juſt grounds, and it 
may be neither a crime nor infamy to do it. The Privernates had bin 
more than once ſubdu'd by the Romans, and had as often rebePd. Their 
City was at laſt taken by Plautius the Conſul, after their Leader Vitru- 
wins and great numbers of their Senat and People had bin kilPd : Being 
reduc'd to a low condition, they ſent Embaſſadors to Rome to defire 
peace; where when a Senator ask'd them what puniſhment they deſerv'd, 
one of them anſwer'd, The ſame which they deſerve who think themſelves 


worthy of Liberty. The Conſul then demanded, what kind of Peace * 
| 5 a 


on 
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be expected from them, if the puniſbment ſhould be remitted : The Embaſſa- Sxæc 


dor anſwer'd, * If the terms you give be good, the Peace will be obſervꝰd by 
115 Laa and perpetually ; if bad, it will ſoon be broken. And tho ſome 
were offended with the ferocity of the anſwer, yet the beſt part of the 
Senat approv'd it as f worthy of a man and a freeman; and confeſſing that 
no Man or Nation would continue under an uneaſy condition longer thari 
they were compeld by force, ſaid, || They only were fit to be made Romans, 
who thought nothing valuable but Liberty. Upon which they were all made 
Citizens of Rome, and obtain'd whatſoever they had deſir'd. | 
I know not how this matter can be carry'd to a greater height ; for if 
it were poſſible, that a People reſiſting oppreſſion, and vindicating their 
own Liberty, could commit a crime, and incur either guilt or infamy, 
the Privernates did, who had bin often ſubdu'd, and often pardon'd ; 
but even in the judgment of their Conquerors whom they had offended, 
the reſolution they profeſt of ſtanding to no agreement impos'd upon them 
by neceſſity, was accounted the higheſt cefffrnbiy of ſuch a Vertue as 
render'd them worthy to be admitted into a Society and equality with 
themſelves, who were the moſt brave and vertuous people of the world. 
But if the patience of a conquer'd People may have limits, and they 
who will not bear oppreſſion from thoſe who had ſpar'd their Lives, may 
deſerve praiſe and reward from their conquerors, it would be madneſs to 
think, that any Nation can be oblig'd to bear whatſoever their own Ma- 
giſtrats think fit to do againſt them. This may ſeem ſtrange to thoſe 
who talk ſo much of conqueſts made by Kings; Immunitys, Libertys and 
Privileges granted to Nations ; Oaths of Allegiance taken, and wonder- 


ful benefits confer*d upon them. But having already ſaid as much as is 


needful concerning Conqueſts, and that the Magiſtrate who has nothing 
except what is given to him, can only diſpenſe out of the publick Stock 
ſuch Franchiſes and Privileges as he has receiv*d for the reward of Ser- 
vices done to the Country, and encouragement of Vertue, I ſhall at pre- 
ſent keep my ſelf to the two laſt points. 

Allegiance ſignifys no more (as the words ad legem declare) then ſuch 
an obedience as the Law requires. But as the Law can require nothing 
from the whole People, who are maſters of it, Allegiance can only relate to 
particulars, and not to the whole Nation. NoOath can bind any other than 
thoſe who take it, and that only 1n the true ſenſe and meaning of it: but 
ſingle men only take this Oath, and therefore ſingle men are only oblig'd 
to keep it: the body of a People neither dos, nor can perform any ſucli 
act: Agreements and Contracts have bin made; as the Tribe of Judah, 
and the reſt of {/rael aiterward, made a Covenant with David, upon 
which they made him King ; but no wiſe man can think, that the Nation 
did thereby make themſelves the Creatureof their own Creature. 

The ſenſe alſo of an Oath ought to be conſider' d. No man can by an 
Oath be oblig'd to any thing beyond, or contrary to the true meaning of 
it; private men who ſwear obedience ad Legem, ſwear no obedience extra 
or contra Legem : whatſoever they promiſe or ſwear, can detract nothing 
trom the publick Liberty, which the Law principally intends to preſerve. 
Tho many of them may be oblig'd in their ſeveral Stations and Capacitys 
to render peculiar ſervices to a Prince, the People continue as free as the 


* 


* Si bonam dederitis, fidam & perpetuam; fi malam, haud diuturnam. Liv. 


Viri & liberi vocem aud itam. bid. 
Eos demum, qui nihil præterquam de libertate cogitant, dignos eſſe, qui Romani fiant. Did. 
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Cuap,11I, internal thoughts of a man, and cannot but have a right to preſerve their 
; LYN Liberty, or avenge the violation. ORE Kors 

If matters are Well examin'd, perhaps not many Magiſtrats can pretend 

to much upon the title of merit, moſt eſpecially if they or their progeni- 

tors have continu'd long in Office. The conveniences annex'd to the 

exerciſe of the Sovereign power, ay be thought ſufficient to pay ſuch 

ſcores as they grow due, even to the heſt : and as things of that nature 
are handled, I think it will hardly be found, that all Princes can pretend 
to an irreſiſtible power upon the account of beneficence to their People. 
When the family of Medices came to be maſters of Taſcam, that Country 
was without diſpute, in men, mony and arms, one of the molt flouriſhing 
Provinces in the World, as appears by Macchiavel's account, and the rela- 
tion of what happen'd between Charles the eighth and the Magiſtrats of 
| Florence, which I have mention'd already from Guicciardin. Now why. 
i ever ſhall conſider the ſtrength of that Country in thoſe days, together 
| with what it might have bin in the ſpace of a hundred and forty years, 
| in which they have had no war, norany other plague, than the extortion, 
fraud, rapin and cruelty of their Princes, aud compare it with their pre. 
ſent deſolate, wretched and contemptible condition, may, if he pleaſe, 
think that much veneration is due to the Princes that. govern them, bur 
will never make any man believe that their Title can be grounded upon 
beneficenee. The like may be ſaid of the Duke of Savoy, who pretend- 
ing (upon I know not what account) that every Peaſant in the Dutchy 
ought to pay him two Crowns every half year, did in 1662 ſubtilly find 
out, that in every year there were thirteen halves; ſo that a poor man 
who had nothing but what he gain'd by hard labor, was thro his father- 
ly Care and Beneficence, forc'd to pay ſix and twenty Crowns to his 
3 Highneſs, to be employ'd in his diſcreet and vertuous pleaſures at 
Urn, 

The condition of the ſeventeen Provinces of the Netherlands (and even 
of Spain it ſelf) when they fell to the houſe of Aria, was of the ſame 
nature: and I will confeſs as much as can be requir'd, if any other marks 
of their Government do remain, than ſuch as are manifeſt evidences of 
their Pride, Avarice, Luxury and Cruelty, 

France in outward appearance makes a better ſhow ; but nothing in 
| this world is more miſerable, than that people under the fatherly care of 
| their triumphant Monarch. The beſt ot their condition is, like Aſſes and 
| Maſtiff. dogs, to work and fight, to be oppreſt and kilPd for him; and 
thoſe among them who have any underſtanding well know, that their 
induſtry, courage, and good ſucceſs, 1s not only unprofitable, but de- 
ſtructive to them; and that by increaſing the power of their Maſter, 
they add weight to their own Chains. And if any Prince, or ſucceſſion 
| of Princes, have made a more modeſt uſe of their Power, or more faith- 
: fully diſcharg'd the truſt repos'd in them, it muſt be imputed peculiar! 
to them, as a teſtimony of their perſonal Vertue, and can have no cite 
i upon others. 
The Rights therefore of Kings are not grounded upon Conqueſt; the 
| Libertys of Nations do not ariſe from the Grants of their Princes; the 
| Oath of Allegiance binds no private man to more than the Law directs, 
| and has no influence upon the whole Body of every Nation : Many Prin- 
| ces are known to their Subjects only by the injurys, loſſes and miſchieſfs 
brought upon them; ſuch as are good and juſt, ought to be rewarded 


3 for their perſonal Vertue, but can conſer no right upon thoſe who no way 
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reſemble them; and whoever pretends to that merit, muſt prove it by Sæcr. 36. 
his Actions: Rebellion being * but a renew?d War, can never bee 
againſt a Government that was not eftabliſh'd by War, and of it ſelf is 
neither good nor evil, more than any other War; but is juſt or unjuſt ac- 
cording to the cauſe or manner of it. Beſides, that Rebellion which by 
Samuel is compar'd to Witchcraft, is not of private men, or a People a. 1 Sim. 18. 22. 
gainſt the Prince, but of the Prince againſt God: The Mraelites are often 
{aid to have rebePd againſt the Law, Word, or Command of God; but 
tho they frequently oppos'd their Kings, I do not find Rebellion imputed 
to them on that account, nor any ill character put upon ſuch actions. We 
are told alſo of ſome Kings who had bin ſubdu'd, and afterwards rebePd 
againſt Chedorlaomer and other Kings; but their cauſe is not blam'd, and 
we have ſome reaſon to believe it good, becauſe Abraham took part with 
thoſe who had rebePd. However it can be of no prejudice to the cauſe 
defend: for tho it were true, that thoſe ſubdu*d Kings could not juſtly 
riſe againſt the perſon who had ſubdu'd them; or that generally no King 
being once vanquiſh'd, could have a right of Rebellion againſt his Con- 
queror, it could have no relation to the actions of a People vindicating 
their own Laws and Libertys againſt a Prince who violates them; for that 
War which never was, can never be renew'd. And if it be true in any caſe, 
that hands and ſwords are given to men, that they only may be ſlaves who 
have no courage, it muſt be when Liberty is overthrown by thoſe, who of 
all men ought with the utmoſt induſtry and vigor to have defended it. 

That this ſhould be known, is not only neceſſary for the ſafety of Na- 
tions, but advantageous to ſuch Kings as are wiſe and good. They who 
know the frailty of human Nature, will always diſtruſt their own; and 
deſiring only to do what they ought, will be glad to be reſtrain'd from 
that which they ought not to do. Being taught by reaſon and experience, 
that Nations delight in the Peace and Juſtice of a good Government, they 
will never fear a general Inſurrection, whilſt they take care it be rightly 
adminiſter'd ; and finding themſelves by this means to be ſafe, will never 
be unwilling, that their Children or Succeſſors ſhould be oblig'd to tread 
in the ſame ſteps. 

If it be ſaid that this may ſometimes cauſe diſorders, I acknowledsg it; 
but no human condition being perfe&, ſuch a one is to be choſen, which 
carrys with it the moſt tolerable inconveniences : And it being much bet- 
ter than the irregularitys and exceſſes of a Prince ſhould be reftrain*d or 
ſuppreſt, than that whole Nations ſhould periſh by them, thoſe Conſti- 
tutions that make the beſt proviſion againſt the greateſt evils, are moſt to 
be commended. If Governments were inſtituted to gratify the luſts of one 
man, thoſe could not be good that ſet limits to them; but all reaſonable 
men confeſſing that they are inſtituted for the good of Nations, they only 
can deſerve praiſe, who above all things endeavour to procure it, and ap- 
point means proportion'd to that end. The great variety of Governments 
which we ſee in the World, is nothing but the effect of this care; and all 
Nations have bin, and are more tor leſs happy, as they or their Ance- 
ceſtors have had vigor of Spirit, integrity of Manners, and wiſdom to 
invent and eſtabliſh ſuch Orders, as have better or worſe provided for 
this common Good, which was ſought by all. But as no Rule can be fo 
exact, to make proviſion againſt all conteſtations; and all diſputes about 
Right do naturally end in force when Juſtice is deny'd (ill men never wil- 
lingly ſubmitting to any deciſion that is contrary to their paſſions and in- 
tereſts) the beſt Conſtitutions are of no value, if there be not a Power to 
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Cu ap,[l. ſupport them. b Power firſt exerts it ſelf in the execution of Juſtice by 


L WAN the ordinary O 


cers; but no Nation having bin ſo happy, as not ſome. 
times to produce ſuch Princes as Edward and Richard the Seconds, and 
ſuch Miniſters as Gaveſton, Spencer, and Treſilian, the ordinary Officers 
of Juſtice often want the will, and always the power to reſtrain them. 80 
that the Rights and Libertys of a Nation mult be utterly ſubverted and 
aboliſh'd, if the power of the whole may not be employ'd to aſſert them, 
or puniſh the violation of them. Bur as it is the fundamental Right of 
every Nation to be govern'd by ſuch Laws, in ſuch Manner, and by ſuch 
Perſons as they think moſt conducing to their own good, they cannot be 
accountable to any but themſelves for what they do in that moſt impor. 
tant affair, 


* 


$ E OT. Nun. 


The Engliſh Government was not ill conſtituted, the defects more lately 
obſerv'd proceeding from the change of manners, and corruption of 
the times, 


Am not ignorant that many honeſt and good men acknowledging 
theſe Rights, and the care of our Anceſtors to preſerve them, think 
they wanted wiſdom rightly to proportionate the means to the end. Tis 
not enough, ſay they, for the General of an Army to deſire Victory; he 
only can deſerve praiſe, who has skill, induſtry, and courage to take the 
beſt meaſures of obtaining it. Neither 1s it enough for wiſe Legiſlators 
to preſerve Liberty, and to erect ſuch a Government as may ſtand for a 
time; but to ſet ſuch clear Rules to thoſe who are to put it in execution, 
that every man may know when they tranſgreſs; and appoint ſuch means 
for reſtraining or puniſhing them, as may be us'd ſpeedily, ſurely, and ef- 
fectually, without danger to the Publick. Sparta being thus conſtituted, 
we hardly find that, for more than eight hundred years, any King pre- 
ſum'd to paſs the limits preſcrib'd by the Law. If any Roman Conſul 
grew inſolent, he might be reduc'd to order without blood, or danger to 
the Publick; and no Dictator ever uſurp'd a power over Liberty till the 
time of Slla, when all things in the City were ſo chang'd, that the an- 
tient foundations were become too narrow. In Venice the power of the 
Duke is ſo circumſcrib'd, that in 1300 years, no one except Falerio and 
Tiepoli, has dar'd to attempt any thing againſt the Laws: and they were 
immediately ſuppreſt with little commotion in the City. On the other 
{ide, our Law is ſo ambiguous, perplext and intricate, that *tis hard to 
know when 'tis broken. In all the publick conteſts we have had, men of 
good judgment and integrity have follow*d both partys. The means of 
tranſgreſſing and procuring Partizans to make good by force the moſt no- 
corious violations of Liberty, have bin ſo eaſy, that no Prince who has 
endeavour'd it, ever fail'd to get great numbers of followers, and to do in- 
finite miſchiefs before he could be remov'd. The Nation has bin brought 
to fight againſt thoſe they had made to be what they were, upon the un- 
equal terms of hazarding all againſt nothing. If they had ſucceſs, they 
gaiu'd no more than what was their own before, and which the Law ought 
co have ſecur'd: whereas 'tis evident, that if at any one time the co 
had 
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had happen'd, the Nation had bin utterly enſlay*d ; and no victory was Sgcr. 37. 
ever gain d without the loſs of much noble and innocent blood. Se 
I I this Ianſwer, that no right judgment can be given of human things, 
without a particular regard to the time in which they paſs d. We eſteem 
Scipio, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Alexander, Epimanondas and Ceſar, to have 
bin admirable Commanders in War, becauſe they had in a moſt eminent 
degree all the qualitys that could make them ſo, and knew beſt how to 
employ the Arms then in uſe according to the diſciplin of their times; and 
yet no man doubts, that if the moſt skilful of them could be rais'd from 
the Grave, reſtor'd to the utmoſt vigor of mind and body, ſet at the head 
of the beſt Armys he ever commanded, and plac'd upon the Frontiers of 
France or Flanders, he would not know how to advance or retreat, noc 
by what means to take any of the places in thoſe parts, as they are now 
fortify'd and defended ; but would moſt certainly be beaten by any in- 
ſignificant fellow with a ſmall number of men, furniſh'd with ſuch Arms 
as are now in uſe, and following the methods now praftis'd. Nay, the 
manner of 'marching, encamping, beſieging, attacking, defending and 
fighting, is ſo much alter'd within the laſt chreeſcore years, that no man 
obſerving the diſciplin that was then thought to be the beſt, could poſſibly 
defend himſelf againſt that which has bin ſince found out, tho the terms 
are {till the ſame. And if it be conſider'd that political matters are ſub- 
je& to the ſame mutations (as certainly they are) it will be ſufficient to 
excuſe our Anceſtors, who ſuting their Government to the Ages in which 
they liv'd, could neither foreſee the changes that might happen in fu-- 
ture Generations, nor appoint remedys for the miſchiefs they did not 
foreſee. 8 
They knew that the Kings of ſeveral Nations had bin kept within the 
limits of the Law, by the vertue and power of a great and brave Nobi- 
lity; and that no other way of ſupporting a mix'd Monarchy had ever 
bin known in the World, than by putting the balance into the hands of 
thoſe who had the greateſt intereſts in Nations, and who by Birth and 
Eſtate enjoy'd greater advantages than Kings could confer upon them for 
rewards of betraying their Country. They knew that when the No- 
bility was ſo great as not eaſily to be number'd, the little that was left to 
the King's diſpoſal, was not ſufficient to corrupt many; and if ſome might 
fall under the temptation, thoſe who continu'd in their integrity, would 
eaſily be able to chaſtiſe them for deſerting the publick Cauſe, and 
by that means deter Kings from endeavouring to ſeduce chem from their 
duty. Whilſt things continu'd in this poſture, Kings might ſafely be 
truſted (with the advice of their Council) to confer the commands of the 
Militia in Towns and Provinces upon the moſt eminent men in them: 
And whilſt thoſe Kings were exercis'd in almoſt perpetual Wars, and 
plac'd their glory in the greatneſs of the Actions they atchiev'd by the 
power and valor of their People, it was their intereſt always to chuſe ſuch 
as ſeem'd beſt to deſerve that honor. It was not to be imagin'd that thro 
the weakneſs of ſome, and the malice of others, thoſe Dignitys ſhould by 
degrees be turn'd into empty Titles, and become the rewards of the great- ; 
eſt crimes, and the vileſt ſervices; or that the nobleſt of their Deſcendents 
tor want of them, ſhould be brought under the name of Commoners, and 
depriv*d of all privileges except ſuch as were common to them with their 
Grooms. Such a ſtupendous change being in proceſs of time inſenſibly 
introduc'd, the foundations of that Government which they had eſtabliſh'd, 
were remov'd, and the — baba The balance by which 
cc it 
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Cre. III. it ſubſiſted was broken; and 'tis as impoſſible to reſtore it, as for moſt of 


LV W thoſe who at this day go under the name of Noblemen,to 


m the dy- 
tys requir'd from the antient Nobility of Exgland. tho there were 
a charm in the name, and thoſe who have it ſhould be immediately fd 
with a ſpirit like to that which animated our Anceſtors, and endeavor 
to deſerve the Honors they poſſeſs, by ſuch Services to the Country ag 
they ought to have perform'd before they had them, they would not be 
able to accompliſh it. They have neither the Intereſt nor the Eſtates re. 
quir'd for ſo great a work. Thoſe who have Eſtates at a rack Rent, have 
no dependents. Their Tenants, When they have paid what is agreed, 
owe them nothing; and knowing they ſhall be turn'd out of their Te 
ments, as ſoon as any other will give a little more, they look upon their 
Lords as men who receive more from them than they confer upon them, 
This dependence being loſt, the Lords have only more mony to ſpend or 
lay up than others, but no command of men; and can therefore neither 

rote& the weak, nor curb the inſolent. By this means all things have 
bin brought into the hands of the King and the Commoners, and there 
is nothing left to cement them, and to maintain the union. The perpe. 
tual jarrings we hear every day; the diviſion of the Nation into ſuch fa- 
ions as threaten us with ruin, and all the diſorders that we ice or fear, 
are the effects of this rupture, Tbeſe things are not to be imputed to our 
original Conſtitutions, but to thoſe who have ſubverted them: And if 
they who by corrupting, changiog, enervating and annihilating the No- 
bility, which was the principal ſupport of the antient regular Monarchy 
have driven thoſe who are truly Noblemen into the ſame intereſt at 
name with the Commons, and by that means increas'd a party which never 
was, and I think never can be united to the Court, they are to anſwer for 
the Conſequences ; and if they periſh, their deſtruction is from themſelves. 

The inconveniences therefore proceed not from the Inſtitutian, but from 

the Innovation. The Law was plain, but it has bin induſtriouſly render'd 
perplex : They who were to have upheld it are overthrown. That which 
might have bin eaſily perform'd when the People was arm'd, and had a 
great, ſtrong, vertuous and powerful Nobility to lead them, is made dif- 
ficult, now they are difarm'd, and that Nobility aboliſh'd, Our Ance- 
ſtors may evidently appear, not only to have inteaded well, but to 
have taken a right courſe to accompliſh what they intended. This 
had effect as long as the cauſe continu'd ; and the only fault that can 
be aſcrib'd to that which they eſtabliſh'd is, that it has not prov'd 
to be perpetual; which is no more than may be juſtly ſaid of the beſt 
human Conſtitutions that ever have bin in the warld. If we will be 
juſt to our Anceſtors, it will become us in our time rather to pur- 
ſue what we know they intended, and by new Conltitutions to re- 
pair the breaches made upon the old, than to accuſe them of the defects 
that will for ever attend the Actions of men. Taking our Affairs at the 
worſt, we ſhall ſoon find, that if we have the ſame ſpirit they had, we 
may eaſily reſtore our Nation to its antient Liberty, Dignity and Happi- 
neſs; and if we do not, the fault is owing to our ſelves, and not to any 
want of vertue and wiſdom in them. 


SE CT. 
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The power of calling and diſſolving Parliaments is not ſimply in the 
King. The variety of (uſtoms in chuſing Parliament men, and 
the Errors a People may commit, neither prove that Kings are or 


ought to be Abſolute. | 


* — . 


TY? E original of Magiſtratical Power, the intention of our Apceſtors 

d limi- 
tation of it may, I preſume, ſufficiently appear by what has bin ſaid. But 
becauſe our Author, taking hold of every twig, pretends, That Kzngs may 
call and diſſolve Parliaments at their 33 and from thence infers the 
Power to be wholly in them; alledges the various Cuſtoms in ſeveral ny 
this Nation aus'd in the Elections of Parliament men, to procced p the 
King's will; and becauſe a People may commit Errors, thinks all Power 
ought to be put into the hands of the King: 


I anſwer, 1. That the Power of calling and diſſolving Parliaments is 
not (imply in Kings. They may call Parliaments, if there be occaſion, 
at times when the Law dos not exact it; they are plac'd as Sentinels, and 


in its creation, and the ways preſcrib'd for the direction | 


ought diligently to obſerve the motions of the Enemy, and give notice of 


his approach: But if the Sentinel falls aſleep, neglects his duty, or mali- 
ciouſly endeavors to betray the City, thoſe who are concern'd may make 
uſe of all other means to know their danger, and to preſerve themſelves. 
The ignorance, incapacity, negligence or luxury of a King, is a great 
calamity toa Nation, and his malice is worſe, but not an irreparable 
ruin. Remedys may be, and often have bin found againſt the worſt of 
their Vices. The laſt French Kings of the Races of Meroveus and Pe- 
pin brought many miſchiefs upon the Kingdom, but the deſtruction was 
prevented. Edward and Richard the Seconds of England were not un- 
like them, and we know by what means the Nation was preſerv'd. The 
queſtion was not who had the Right, or who ought to call Parliaments, 
but how the Commonwealth might be ſav'd from ruin. The Con- 
ſuls, or other chief Magiſtrats in Rome, had certainly a right of aſſem- 


bling and diſmiſſing the Senat: But when Hannibal was at the Gates, 


or any other imminent danger threaten'd them with deſtruction ; if that 
Magiſtrate had bin drunk, mad, or gain'd by the Enemy, no wiſe man 
can think that formalitys were to have bin obſerv'd. In ſuch caſes eve- 
ry Man is a Magiſtrate; and he who beſt knows the danger, and the 


means of preventing it, has a right of calling the Senat or People to 


an Aſſembly. The People would, and certainly ought to follow him, 
as they did Brutus and Valerius againſt Tarquin, or Horatius and Va. 
lerias againſt the Decemviri; and whoever ſhould do otherwiſe, might 
for ſottiſhneſs be compar'd to the Courtiers of the two laſt Kings of 
Spain. The firſt of theſe, by name Philip the Third, being indiſpos'd 
in cold weather, a Braziero of Coals was brought into his Chamber, 
and plac'd ſo near to him, that he was cruelly ſcorch'd. A Nobleman 
then preſent ſaid to one who ſtood by him, The Ming burns; the other 
anſwer'd, it was true, but the Page whoſe Office it was to bring and re- 

e move 
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Cas itt. move the Braziero, was not there; and before, he could be found, his 
WYNg Majeſty's Legs and Face were ſo burnt, that it caus'd an Eryfipelzs, of 

which he dy'd. Philip the Fourth eſcap'd not much better, who being 
ſurpriz'd as he was hunting by a violent ſtorm of Rain and Hail, and no 
man preſuming to lend the King a Cloke, he was ſo wet before the Of. 
cer could be found who carry'd his own, that he took a cold, which caſt 
him into a dangerous Fever. If Kings like the conſequences of ſuch a Re. 
gularity, they may cauſe it to be obſerv'd in their own Familys; but 
Nations looking in the firſt place to their own ſafety, would be guilty of 
the moſt extreme ſtupidity, if they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be ruin'd 
for adhering to ſuch Ceremonys. 

This is ſaid upon a ſuppoſition, that the whole power of calling and dif. 
ſolvinggParliaments is by the Law plac d in the King: but I utterly deny 
that it 15 ſo; and to prove it, ſhall give the following Reaſons, 

(1.) That the King can have no ſuch Power, unleſs it be given to him, for 
every man is ah oa free; and the ſame power that makes him King, 
gives him all that belongs to his being King. is not therefore an inhe- 
rent, but a delegared Power ; and whoever receives it, is accountable to 
thoſe that pave it; for, as our Author is forc'd-to confeſs, they who give 
Authority by Commiſſion, do always retain more than they grant. 

(2.) The Law for annual Parliaments expreſly declares it not to be in 
the King's power, as to the point of their meeting, nor conſequently their 
contiuuance. For they meet to no purpoſe if they may not continue to 
do the work for which they meet : and it were abſurd to give them a 
power of meeting, if they might not continue till it be done : For, as Gro- 
tins ſays, Qui dat finem, dat media ad finem neceſſaria. The only reaſon 
why Parliaments do meet, 1s to provide for the publick good ; and they 
by Law ought to meet for that end. They ought not therefore to be diſ- 
ſolv'd, till it be accompliſh'd. For this reaſon the opinion given by Tre- 
ſilian, that Kings might diſſolve Parliaments at their pleaſure, was adjudg'd 
to be a principal part of his Treaſon. \ 

(3.) We have already prov'd, that Saxons, Danes, Normans, &c. who \ 
had no Title to the Crown, were made Kings by Micklegemots, Witre- | 

! nagemots, and Parliaments; that is, either by the whole People, or their 
Repreſentatives: Others have bin by the ſame Authority reſtrain'd, 
| brought to order, or depos'd. But as it is impoſſible that ſuch as were 
| not Kings, and had no title to be Kings, could by virtue of a kingly 
Power call Parliaments, when they had none; and abſurd co think that 
iuch as were in the Throne, who had not govern'd according to Law, would 
ſuffer themſelves to be reſtrain'd, impriſon'd, or depos'd by Parliaments, 
call'd and fitting by themſelves, and ſtil] depending upon their will to be 
or not to be: ?Tis certain that Parliaments have in themſelves a Power of 
ſitting and acting for the publick Good. 

2. To the ſecond. The various cuſtoms us'd in Elections are nothing 
to this queſtion, In the Countys, whicli make up the Body of the Na- 
| ton, all Freeholders have their Votes: theſe aic properly Cives, Mem- 
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Incolæ, or Inhabitants, Villains, and ſuch as being under their Parents, 
| are not yet ſui juris. Thele in the beginning of the Saxons reign in 
| England, compos'd the Micklegemots; and when they grew to be 10 
| numerous that one place could not contain them, or to far diſpers'd, 
1 that without trouble and danger they could not leave their habitatione, 


they deputed fuch as ſhould repreſent chem. When the Nation came to 
| i be 
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be more polilh'd, to inhabit Citys and Towns, and to ſet up ſeveral Arts Scr. 38. 
and Trades; thoſe who exercis'd them were thought to be as uſeful to * 
the Commonwealth, as the Freeholders in the Country, and to deſerve 
the ſame Privileges. But it not being reaſonable that every one ſhould in 
this caſe do what he pleas'd, it was thought fit that the King with his 
Council (which always conſiſted of the Proceres and Magnates Regni) 

' ſhould judg what numbers of men, and what places deſerv*d to be made 
Corporations or Bodys Politick, and to enjoy thoſe Privileges; by which 
be did not confer upon them any thing that was his, but according to 
the truſt repos'd in him, did diſpenſe out of the publick Stock parcels of 
what he had receiv'd from the whole Nation: And whether this was to 
be enjoy'd by all the Inhabitants, as in Weſtminſter; by the Common 
Hall, as in London; or by the Mayor, Aldermen, Jurats and Corpora- 
tion, as in other, places, *tis the ſame thing: far in all theſe caſes the King 
dos only diſtribute, not give, and under the ſame condition that he might 
call Parliaments, that is, for the publick good. This indeed increaſes 
the Honor of the perſon intruſted, and adds weight to the obligation 
incumbent upon him; but can never change the nature of the thing, 
ſo as to make that an inherent, which is only a delegated Power. And 
as Parliaments, when occaſion requir*d, have bin aſſembled, have refus d 
to be difloly*d till their work was finiſh'd, have ſeverely puniſh'd thoſe 
who went about to perſuade Kings, that ſuch matters depended abſo- 
lutely upon their will, and made Laws to the contrary : tis not to be 
imagin'd, that they would not alſo have interpos'd their Authority. in 
matters of Charters, if it had bin obſerv*d that any King had notoriouſly 
abus'd the truſt repos'd in him, and turn'd the Power to his private « 
= vantage, with which he was intruſted for the publick good. 

| That which renders this moſt plain and fafe, is, that men choſen in 

this manner to ſerve in Parliament, do not act by themſelves, but in 

| conjunction with others who are ſent thither by preſcription; nor by a 

1 Power deriv'd from Kings, but from thoſe that chiuſe them. If it be true 

| therefore that thoſe who delegate Powers, do always retain to themietves 

more than they give, they who {end theſe men, do not give them an 
abſolute power of doing whatſoever they picaſe, but retain to themſelves 
more than they confer upon their Deputys : They muſt therefore be ac- 
countable to their Principals, contrary to what our Author aſſerts. This 
continues in force, tho he knows not, that any Knights and Burgeſſes have ever 
bin q̃ueſtion'd by thoſe that ſent them; for it cannot be concluded they ought 
not, or may not be queſtion'd, becauſe none have bin queſtion'd. But in 
truth they are frequently queſtion'd : The People do perpetually judg of 
the behaviour of their Deputys. Whenſoever any of them has the miſ- 
fortune not to ſatisfy the major part of thoſe that choſe him, he is ſure to 
be rejected with diſgrace the next time he ſhall deſire to be choſen, This 
is nor only a ſufficient puniſhment for ſuch faults, as he who is but one 
of five hundred may probably commit, but as much as the greateſt and 
freeſt People of the World did ever inflict upon their Commanders that 
brought the greateſt loſſes upon them. Appius Claudius, Pomponius, 
and 1erentins Varro, ſurviv'd the greateſt defeats that ever the Romans 
ſuffer'd; and tho they had caus'd them by their folly and per verſneſs, 
were. never puniſh'd. Yet I think no man doubts that the Romans had 
as much right over their own Officers, as the Athenians and Carthaginians, 
who trequently put them to death. They thought the mind of a Com- 
mander would be too much diſtracted, if at the fame time he 1 
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Cap. III. ſtand in fear both of the Enemy and his own Country men: And as they 
always endeavour'd to chuſe the beſt men, they would lay no other ne- 
ceſſity upon them of performing their duty, than what was ſuggeſted 
by their own vertue and love to their Country. *Tis not therefore to be 
thought ſtrange, if the people of England have follow'd the moſt pe. 
nerous and moſt proſperous Examples. Beſides, if any thing has bin de. 
fective in their uſual proceedings with their Delegats, the inconvenience 
has bin repair'd by the modeſty of the belt and wiſeſt of them that were 
choſen, Many in all Ages, and ſometimes the whole _ of the Com- 
mons have refus'd to give their opinion in ſome caſes, till they had con- 
ſulted with thoſe that ſent them : The Houſes have bin often adjourn'd to 
give them time to do it ; and if this were done more frequently, or that 
1 the Towns, Citys and Countys, had on ſome occaſions given inſtructions 
| to their Deputys, matters would probably have gone better in Parliament 
| than they have oſten done. : : 
1 3. The queſtion is not, whether the Parliament be impeccable or in- 
| fallible, but whether an Aſſembly of Nobility, with a Houſe of Com- 
mons compos'd of thoſe who are beſt eſteem*d by their Neighbors in all 
the Towns and Countys of England, are more or leſs ſubject to error or 
| corruption, than ſuch a man, woman or child as happens to be next in 
blood to the laſt King. Many men do uſually fee more than one; and 
[ if we may believe the wiſeſt King, In the multitude of Counſellors there is 
ſafe:y. Such as are of mature Age, good Experience, and approv'd re. 
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putation for Vertue and Wiſdom, will probably judg better than children 
| or fools. Men are thought to be more fit for War than women ; and 
| thoſe who are bred up in Diſciplin, to underſtand it better than thoſe 
1 who never knew any thing of it. It ſome Countys or Citys fail to 
| chuſe ſuch men as are eminently capable, all will hardly be ſo miſtaken 
as to chuſe thoſe who have no more of Wiſdom or Vertue, than is uſually 
intail'd upon Familys. But Filmer at a venture admires the profound 
* Wiſdom of the King; tho beſides ſuch as we have known, Hiſtorys give 
us too many proofs, that all thoſe who have bin poſſeſt of Crowns, have 
not excel'd that way. He ſpeaks of Kings in general, and makes no 
difference between Solomon and his fooliſh Son. He diſtinguiſhes not our 
Edward the firſt from Edward the ſecond; Edward the third from Richard 
the ſecond ; or Henry the fifth from Henry the ſixth. And becauſe all of 
them were Kings, all of them, if he deſerves credit, muſt needs have 
bin endow'd with profound Wiſdom. David was wiſe as an Angel of 
God; therefore the preſent Kings of France, Spain and Sweden, muſt 
have bin ſo alſo, when they were but five years old: Joan of Caſtille 
could not be mad, nor the two Joans of Naples infamous Strumpets, or 
all his Arguments fall to the ground. For tho Sclomon's Wiſdom ſurpaſt 
that of all the people, yet men could not rely equally upon that of Reho- 
boam, unleſs it had bin equal. And if they are all equal in Wiſdom when 
they come to be equally Kings, Perſes of Macedon was as great a Captain 
as Philip or Alexander; Commodus and Heliog abalus were as wiſe and ver- 
tuous as Marcus Aurelius and Antoninus Pius: Nay, Chriſtina of Sweden 
in her infancy was as fit to command an Army as her valiant Father. 
If this be moſt abſurd and falſe, there can be neither reaſon nor ſenſe in 
propoſing, as our Author dos, that the Power ſhould be in the King, be- 
| cauſe the Parliament 1s not infallible. I: is, ſays he, for the Head to cor- 
1 reff, and not to expect the conſent of the Members or Partys peccans to be 


Judges in their own caſes; nor is it needful to confine the Ring, * 
Belides 
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that no man muſt be the Judg of his own caſe, in as much as this would — 2 


put the Power into the King's hands, to decide the Controverſys between 
himſelf and the people, in which his own Paſſions, private Intereſt, and | 


Beſides that this is direQly contrary. to his own fundamental Maxirp 
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the corrupt Counſels of ill Miniſters, will always lead him out of the þ 
way of Juſtice, the inconveniences that may arife from a poſſibility that 
the Parliament or People is not infallible, will be turn'd to the moſt cer- 
tain and deſtruQive miſchiefs; as muſt have fallen out in Spain, if, upon 
a ſuppoſition that the Eſtates of Caſtille might err, the corregtion of fuch 
Errors had bin left to the profound Wiſdom and exquiſit Judgment of 
oan their Queen and Head, who was ſtark mad. And the like. may be 
laid of many other Princes, who thro natural or accidental infirmitys, want 
of age, or dotage, have bin utterly unable to judg of any thing. 

The matter will not be much mended, tho I paſs from Ideots and Luna- 
ticks, to ſuch as know well enough how to clothe and feed themſelves, 
and to perform the ordinary functions of life; and yet have bin as unca- 
pable of giving a right judgment concerning the weighty matters of Go- 
vernment, as the weakeſt of Children, or the moſt furious of Madmen. 
Good manners forbid me to enumerare the examples of this kind, which 
Europe has produc'd even in this Age: But I ſhould commit a greater 
fault, if 1 did in filence paſs over the extravagances of thoſe, who being 
moſt weak in judgment, and irregular in their appetites, have bin moft 
impatient of any reſtraint upon their will. The brave Gaſtavus Adolphas, 
and his Nephew Carolus Guaſtavus, who was not inferior to him in Valor, 
Wiſdom, and love to his people, were content with the Power that the 
Laws of their Country gave to them: But Frederick the fourth of Den- 
mark never reſted till he had overthrown the Liberty of that Nation. 
Caſimir by attempting the like in Poland, loſt almoſt half that Kingdom; 
and flying from the other, left all to be ravag'd by Swedes, Tartars, and 
Coſacks, The preſent Emperor, who paſs'd his time in ſetting Songs in 
Muſick with a wretched Italian Eunuch, when he ought to have bin at 
the Head of a brave Army, rais'd to oppoſe the Turks in the year 1664, 
and which under good conduct might have overthrown the Ottoman 
Empire, as ſoon as he was deliver'd from the fear of that Enemy, fell 
upon his own Subjects with ſuch cruelty, that they are now forc'd to fly 
to the Turks for protection; the Proteſtants eſpecially, who find their 
condition more tolerable under thoſe profeſt Enemys to Chriſtianity, than 
to be expos'd to the pride, avarice, perfidiouſneſs and violence of the 
Jeſuits by whom he is govern'd. And the qualitys of the King of Porta 
gal are well known, together with the condition to which he would 

ave brought his . if he had not bin ſent to the Tercera's, that I 
need not ſpeak particularly of him. 

If Kings therefore, by virtue of their Office, are conſtituted Judges 

over the body of their People, becauſe the People, or Parliaments repre- 
ſenting them, are not infallible; thoſe Kings who are children, fools, 
diſabled by age, or madmen, are ſo alſo; women have the ſame right 
where they are admitted to the ſucceſſion ; thoſe men who, tho of ripe 
age and not ſuperannuated, nor directly fools or madmen, yet abſolutely 
uncapable of judging important Affairs, or by their paſſions, intereſts, 
Vices, or the malice and wickedneſs of their Miniſters, Servants and Fa- 
vorites, are ſet to oppreſs and ruin the people, enjoy the ſame privilege : 
than which nothing can be imagin'd more abſurd and abominable, nor 
more directly tending to the corruption and deſtruction of the Nations | 
| under 
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C1 ae. III. ander them, for whoſe good and ſafety our Author confeſſes they have 
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S EC T. XXXIX. 
Thoſe Kings only are heads of the People, who are good, wiſe, and 
ſeek to advance no Intereſt but that of the Publick. 


HE worſt of men ſeldom arrive to ſuch a degree of impudence, 
| as plainly to propoſe the moſt miſchievous follys and enormitys. 
They who are enemys to Vertue, and fear not God, are afraid of men, 
and dare not offer ſuch things as the world will not bear, leſt by that 
means they ſhould everthrow their own deſigns. All poiſon muſt be 
diſguis'd, and no man can be perſuaded to eat Arſenic, unleſs it be co- 
ver'd with ſomething that appears to be harmleſs. Creaſa would have 
abhor d Medea's preſent, if the peſtilent venom had not bin hidden by 
the exterior luſtre of Gold and Gems. The Garment that deſtroy'd 
Hercules appear d beautiful; and Eve had neither eaten of the forbidden 
Tree, nor given the Fruit to her Husband, if it had not ſeem'd to be good 
and pleaſant, and ſhe had not bin induc'd to believe that by eating ir they 


ſhould both be as Gods. The Servants of the Devil have always tollow'd 


the ſame method: their malice is carry'd on by fraud, and they have ſel- 
dom deſtroy*d any, but ſuch as they had firſt deceivid. Truth can never 
conduce to miſchief, and is beſt diſcover'd by plain words; but nothing 
is more uſual with ill men than to cover their miſchievous deſigns with 
figurative phraſes. It would be too ridiculous to ſay in plain terms, that 
all Kings without diſtinction are better able to judg of all matters than 
any cr all their people; they muſt therefore be call'd :he Head, that 
thereby they may be inveſted with all the preeminences which in a natu- 
ral body belong to that part ; and men muſt be made to believe the ana- 
logy between the natural and political body to be perfect. But the mat- 
ter muſt be better examin'd before this mortal poiſon ſeems fit to be 
{wallow'd. 

The word Head is figuratively us'd both in Scripture and profane Au- 
thors in ſeveral ſenſes, in relation to places or perſons, and always im- 
plys ſomething of real-or ſeeming preeminence 1n point of honor or ju- 
riſdiction. Thus Damaſcas is ſaid to be the head of Syria; Samaria of 
Ephraim, and Ephraim of the ten Tribes: that is, Ephraim was the chief 
Tribe; Samaria was the chief City of Ephraim, and Damaſcus of Syria : 
tho it be certain that Ephraim had no juriſdiftion over the other Tribes, 
nor Samaria over the other Citys of Ephraim, but every one according to 
the Law had an equal power within it ſelf, or the Territorys belonging 
to it; and no privileges were granted to one above another, except to 
Jeruſalem, in the matter of Religion, becauſe the Temple was plac'd there. 

The words Head, Prince, principal Man, or Captain, ſeem alſo to 
be equivocal; and in this ſenſe the ſame men are call'd Heads of the 
Tribes, Princes in the houſes of their Fathers: and *cis ſaid, that two 
hundred Heads of the Tribe of Reuben were carry'd away captive by 
Tiglath Pilezer, and proportionably in the other Tribes ; which were a 
lirange thing, if the word did imply that ſupreme, abſolute and infinite 


Power that our Author attributes to it: and no man of leſs underſtanding 
o than 
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ſovereign unlimited Powers in one Tribe, moſt eſpecially when tis certain . 


that one ſeries of Kings had for many Ages reign d over that Tribe and 


nine more; and that every one of thoſe Tribes, as well as the particular 
Citys, even from their firſt entrance into the promis'd Land, had a full 
juriſdiction within it ſelf. When the Gileadites came to Jephtha, he 


ſuſpected them, and ask'd whether indeed they intended to make him Judg. 12. 


their Head? they anſwer'd, if he would lead them againſt the Ammo- 
zites, he ſhould be their Head. In the like ſenſe when 2 Ceſar in 
deſpair would have kilPd himſelf, one of his Soldiers diſſuaded him from 
that deſign, by telling him, * That the ſafety of IL many Nations that had 
made him their Head, depending upon his life, it would be cruelty in him to 
tale ſuch a reſolution. But for all that, when this Head was taken off, 
the Body did {till ſubſiſt: upon which I obſerve many fundamental diffe- 
rences between the relation of this figurative Head (even when the word 
is rightly apply'd) and that of the natural Head to their reſpective Bodys. 

The figurative Heads may be many, the natural but one. 

The People make or create the figurative Head ; the natural is from it 
ſelf, or connate with the Body, = | 

The natural Body cannot change or ſubfiſt without the natural Head ; 
but a People may change and ſubſiſt very well without the artificial. 
Nay, if it had bin true, that the World had choſen Ceſar, as it was not, 
(for he was choſen only by a factious mercenory Army, and the ſoundeſt 
part ſo far oppos'd that Election, that they brought him to think of kil- 
ling himſelf) there could have bin no truth in this flattering aſſertion, That 
the ſafety of the whole depended upon his Life: for the World could not 
only ſubſiſt without him, but without any ſuch Head, as it had done 
before he by the help of his corrupted Soldiery had uſurp'd the Power; 
which alſo ſhews that a civil Head may be a matter of convenience, but 
not of neceſſity, Many Nations have had none; and if the expreſſion 
be ſo far ſtretch'd, as to make it extend to the annual or temporary Ma- 
giſtrats ſer up by the Athenians, Carthaginians, Romans, and other antient 
Commonwealths, or to thoſe at this day in Venice, Holland, Switzerland, 
and other places, it muſt be confeſt that the People who made, depos'd, 
abrogated, or aboliſh'd both the Magiſtrats and Magiſtracys, had the 
power of framing, directing and removing their Heads, which our 
Author will ſay is moſt abſurd. Yet they did it without any prejudice to 
themſelves, and very often much to their advantage. F# 

Io mentioning theſe vaſt and eſſential differences between the natural 
and political Head, I no way intend to exclude others that may be of equal 
weight; but as all figurative expreſſions | have their ſtrength only from 
ſimilitude, there can be little or none in this, which differs in ſo many im- 
portant points, and can therefore be of no effect. 2 

However, Right proceeds from identity, and not from ſimilitude. 
The right of a man over me is by being my Father, and not by being like 
my Father. If I had a Brother fo perfectly reſembling me as to deceive 
our Parents, which has ſometimes happen'd to Twins, it could give him 
no right to any thing that is mine. If the power therefore of Fg 
the partys peccant, which-our Author attributes to Kings, be grounde 
Cum tot ab hac anima populorum vita ſaluſq; 


pendeat, & tantus caput hoc ſibi fecerit orbis, 
Savitia eſt voluiſſe mori. Lucan. 
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Cn dll. upon the name of Head, and a reſemblance between the Heads of the 
2 Body politick and Body natural; if this reſemblance be found to be ex. 
ceedingly imperfect, uncertain, or perhaps no way relating to the matter 
in queſtion ; or tho it did, and were abſolutely perfect, could confer no 
right ; the allegation of it is impertinent and abſurd. 
This being clear'd, *tis time to examin what the Office of the Head is 
in a natural Body, that we may learn from thence why that name is 
ſometimes given to thoſe who are eminent in political Bodys, and to 
whom it dos belong. | 
Some men account the Head to be ſo abſolutely the ſeat of all the Senſes, 
as to derive even that of feeling, which is exercis'd in every part, from 
the Brain : but I think *tis not doubted that all the reſt have both their 
ſeat and function in the Head; and whatſoever is uſeful or hurtful to a 
man, is by them repreſented to the underſtanding ; as Ariſtotle ſays, 
Nikhil eſt in intellectu, quod non fit prius in ſenſu. This is properly the 
part of every Magiſtrate: He is the Sentinel of the Publick, and is to 
repreſent what he diſcovers beneficial or hurtful to the Society ; which 
Office belongs not only to the ſupreme, but proportionably to the ſubor- 
dinate. In this ſenſe were the chief men among the 1/raelires calPd Heads 
1Chron. 7. 4. of their Fathers houſe, choice and mighty men of valor, chief of the Princes. 
And in the following Chapter mention is made of nine hundred and fifty 
Benjamites, chief men in the Houſe of their Fathers, Theſe men exercis d 
a charitable care over ſuch as were inferior to them in power and valor, 
without any ſhadow of ſovereignty, or poſſibility that there could be fo 
many Sovereigns : and ſuch as were under their care are ſaid to be their 
Brock: which is not a word of majeſty and domination, but of dear- 
neſs and equality. The name therefore of Head may be given to a Sove- 
reign, but it implys nothing of ſovereignty ; and mult be exercis'd with 
charity, which always terminates in the good of others. The Head can- 
not correct or chaſtiſe; the proper work of that part is only to indicate, 
and he who takes upon him to do more, 1s not the Head. A natural body 
is homogeneous, and cannot ſubſiſt if it be not ſo. We cannot take one 
part of a Horſe, another of a Bear, and put upon them the head of a 
Lion; for it would be a Monſter, that would have neither action nor 
life. The Head muſt be of the ſame nature with the other Members, or 
it cannot ſubſiſt. But the Lord or Maſter differs in ſpecie from his Ser- 
vants and Slaves, he is not therefore properly their Head. 

Beſides, the Head cannot have a ſubſiſtence without the Body, nor any 
interelt contrary to that of the Body; and *tis impoſſible for any thing to 
be good for the Head, that is hurtful to the Body. A Prince therefore, or 
Magiſtrate, who ſets up an intereſt in himſelf diſtinct from, or repugnant 
to that of the people, renounces the title or quality of their Head. In- 
deed Moſes was the Head of the Iraelites; for when God threaten'd to 
deſtroy that People, and promis'd to make him a great Nation, he wav'd 
the particular advantages offer'd to himſelf, interceded for them, and pro- 
eur'd their pardon. Yet he was not able to bear the weight of the Govern- 
ment alone, but deſir*d that ſome might be appointed to aſſiſt him. Gideon 
was the Head of the ſame people, = he would not reign himſelf, nor 
ſuffer his Sons to reign over them. Samuel was alſo their Head; he took 
nothing from any man, defrauded none, took bribes from no man, op- 
preſt none: God and the People were his witneſſes : He blam'd them for 
their Rebellion againſt God in asking a King, but was no way concern'd 
tor himſelf or his Family. David likewiſe had a right to that Title ; 
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be deſir d that God would ſpare the People, and turn the effect of lis an. Sgr. 39. 


ger againſt himſelf, and the houſe of his Father. But Rehoboam was not FW Nu 


their Head; for tho he aeknowledg'd that his Father had laid a heavy 
yoke upon them, yet he told them he would add to the weight; and that 
it his Father had chaſtis'd them with Whips, he would chaſtiſe them 
with Scorpions. The Head is no burden to the Body, and can lay none 
upon it ; the Head cannot chaſtiſe any member; and he who dos ſo, be 
it more or leſs, cannot be the Head. Jeroboam was not the Head of the 
revolting Tribes; for the Head takes care of the Members, and provides 


for the ſafety of the whole : But he thro fear that the people, going to 


Jeruſalem to worſhip, ſhould return to the houſe of David, by ſetting up 
Idols to ſecure his own intereſts, drew guilt and deſtruction upon them, 
Tho it ſhould be granted that Auguſtus by a gentle uſe of his power, had 
in a manner expiated the deteſtable Villanys committed in the acquiſition, 
and had truly deſerv'd to be call'd the Head of the Romans; yet that 
title could no way belong to Caligula, Claudius, Nero or Vitellins, who 
neither had the qualitys requir'd in the Head, nor the underſtanding or 
will to perform the office. Nay, if I ſhould carry the matter farther, 
and acknowledg that Brutus, Cincinnatus, Fabius, Camillus, and others, 
who, in the time of their annual or ſhorter Magiſtracys, had by their 
vigilance, vertue, and care to preſerve the City in ſafety, and to provide 
for the publick good, perform'd the office of the Hea , and might de- 
ferve the name; I might juſtly deny it to the greateſt Princes that have 
bin in the world, who having their power for life, and leaving it to de. 
ſcend to their children, have wanted the Vertues requir'd for the perfor- 
mance of their duty: And I ſhould leſs fear to be guilty of an abſurdity 
in ſaying, that a Nation might every year Change its Head, than that he 
can be the Head, who cares not for the Members, nor underſtands the 
things that conduce to their good, moſt ef] pecially if he ſets up an Intereſt 
in himſelf againſt them. It cannot be ſaid that theſe are imaginary caſes, 
and that no Prince dos theſe things; for the proof is too eaſy, and the 
examples too numerous. Caligula could not have wiſh'd the Romans but 
one Head, that he might cut it off at once, if he had bin that Head, and 
had advanc'd no Intereſt contrary to that of the Members. Nero had 
not burnt the City of Rome, if his concernments had bin inſeparably uni- 
ted to thoſe of the people. He who caus'd above three hundred thouſand 
of his ianocent unarm'd Subjects to be murder'd, and fill'd his whole 
Kingdom with fire and blood, did ſet up a perſonal Intereſt repugnant to 
that of the Nation; and no better 
he did ſo, than a Letter written by his Son, to take off the penalty due to 
one of the chief Miniſters of thoſe crueltys, for this reaſon, that what 
he had done, was by the command and for the ſervice of his Royal Father. 
King John did not purſue the advantage of his people, when he endea- 


vour'd to ſubject them to the Pope or the Moors. And whatever Prince | 


ſeeks aſſiſtance from foreign Powers, or makes Leagues with any ftranger 
or enemy for his own advantage againſt his people, however ſecret the 
Treaty may be, declares himſelf not to be the Head, but an enemy to 
them. The Head cannot ſtand in need of an exterior help againſt the Bo- 
dy, nor ſubſiſt when divided from it. He therefore that courts ſuch an 
aſſiſtance, divides himiſelf from the Body; and if he dos ſubſiſt, it muſt 
be by a life he has in himſelf, diſtin& from that of the Body, which the 


Head cannot have, 
f Dad d 2 But 


teſtimony can be requir'd to ſhew that 
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| But beſides theſe enormitys, that teſtify the moſt wicked rage and f 
8 the higheſt degree, there is another practice, which no man that *! 
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the world can deny to be common with Princes, and incompatible with 
the nature of a Head. The Head cannot deſire to draw all the nouriſh. 
ment of the Body to it ſelf, nor more than a due proportion. If the ref 
of the parts are ſick, weak or cold, the Head ſuffers equally with them; 
and if they periſh, muſt periſh alſo. Let this be compar'd with the 
actions of many Princes we know, and we ſhall ſoon ſee which of them 
are Heads of their people. If the Gold brought from the Indys has bin 
equally diſtributed by the Kings of Spain to the body of that Nation, I 
conſent they may be call'd the Heads. If the Kings of France aſſume no 
more of the Riches of that great Kingdom than their due proportion, 
let them alſo wear that honourable name. But if the naked backs and 
empty bellys of their miſerable Subjects evince the contrary, it can by no 
means belong to them, If thoſe great Nations waſt and languiſh; if 
nothing be ſo common in the beſt Provinces belonging to them, as miſery, 
famin, and all the effects of the moſt outrageous oppreſſion, whilſt their 
Princes and Favorites poſſeſs ſuch treaſures as the moſt wanton prodiga- 
lity cannot exhauſt ; if that which is gaind by the ſweat of ſo many 
millions of men, be torn out of the mouths of their ſtarving Wives and 
Children, to foment the vices of thoſe luxurious Courts, or reward the 
Miniſters of their luſts, the nouriſhment is not diſtributed equally to all 
the parts of the Body; the oeconomy of the whole is overthrown, and 
they who do theſethings, cannot be the Heads, nor parts of the Body, 
bur ſomething diſtinct from and repugnant to it. Tis not therefore he 
who is found in, or advanc'd to the place of the Head, who is truly the 
Head : *Tis not he who ought, but he who dos perform the office of 
the Head, that deſerves the name and privileges belonging to the Head. 
If our Author therefore will perſuade us that any King is Head of his 
People, he muſt do it by Arguments peculiarly relating to him, ſince 
thoſe in general are found to be falſe. If he ſay that the King as King 
may dire& or correct the people, and that the power of determining all 
controverſys muſt be refer'd to him, becauſe they may be miſtaken, he 
muſt ſhow that the King is infallible ; for unleſs he dos ſo, the wound is 
not cur'd. This aiſo muſt be by ſome other way, than by ſaying he is 
their Head ; for ſuch Powers belong not to the office of the Head, and 
we ſee that all Kings do not deſerve that Name: Many of them want 
bath underſtanding and will to perform the functions of the Head; and 
many act directly contrary in the whole courſe of their Government. If 
any therefore among them have merited the glorious name of Heads of 
Nations, it muſt have bin by their perſonal Vertues, by a vigilant care 
of the good of their People, by an inſeparable conjunction of intereſts 
with them, by an ardent love to every member of the Society, by a mode- 
ration of ſpirit affecting no undue Superiority, or aſſuming any ſingular 
advantage which they are not willing to communicate to every part of 
the political Body. He who finds this merit in himſelf, will ſcorn all the 
advantages that can be drawn from miſapply'd names: He that knows 
ſuch honor tobe peculiarly due to him for being the beſt of Kings, will ne- 
ver glory in that which may be common to him with the worſt. Nay, 
whoever pretends by ſuch general diſcourſes as theſe of our Author, to ad- 
vance the particular Intereſts of any one King, dos either know he is of no 
merit, and that nothing can be ſaid for him which will not as well agree 


with the worſt of men; or cares not what he ſays ſo he may do * 
ll 
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publick plague, may fall in the ruin he brings upon the people. 


7 
Good Laws preſcribe eaſy and ſafe Remedys againſt the Evils proceeding 
from the vices or infirmitys of the Magiſtrate ; and when they fail, 
they muſt be ſupply d. 


HOSE who deſire to advance the power of the Magiſtrate above 

the Law, would perſuade us, that the difficultys and dangers of 
inquiring into his actions, or oppoſing his will when employ'd in violence 
and injuſtice, are ſo great, that the remedy is always worſe than the diſ- 
eaſe ; and that tis better to ſuffer all the evils that may proceed from his 
infirmitys and vices, than to hazard the conſequences of diſpleaſing him. 
But on the contrary, Ithink and hope to prove, | 

1. That in well-conſticuted Governments, the remedys againſt ill Ma- 
giſtrats are eaſy and ſafe. ; 

2. That 'tis good, as well for the Magiſtrate as the People, ſo to con- 
ſtitute the Government, that the Remedys may be eaſy and ſafe. 

3. That how dangerous and difficult ſoever they may be thro the de- 
fects of the firſt Conſtitution, they muſt be try*d. 

To the firſt : ?Tis moſt evident that in well-regulated Governmeats 
theſe Remedys have bin found to be eaſy and ſafe. The Kings of Sparta 
were not ſuffer'd in the leaſt to deviate from the rule of the Law : And 
Theopompus one of thoſe Kings, in whoſe time the Ephori were created, and 
the regal Power much reſtrain'd, doubted not to affirm, that it was by 
that means become more laſting and more ſecure. Pauſanias had not the 
name of King, but commanded in the War againſt Xerxes with more than 
regal Power; nevertheleſs being grown inſolent, he was without any 
trouble to that State baniſh'd and afterwards put to death. Leonidas Fa- 
ther of Cleomenes, was in the like manner baniſh'd. The ſecond Agis was 
moſt unjuſtly put to death by the Ephori, for he was a brave and a good 
Prince; but there was neither danger nor difficulty in the action. Many 
of the Roman Magiſtrats, after the expulſion of the Kings, ſeem to 
have bin deſirous to extend their Power beyond the bounds of the Law); 
and perhaps ſome others as well as the Decemviri, may have deſiga'd an 
abſolute Tyranay ; but the firſt were reſtrain'd, and the others without 
much difficulty ſuppreſt. Nay, even the Kings were ſo well kept in 
order, that no man ever pretended to the Crown unleſs he were choſen, 
nor made any other uſe of his Power than the Law permitted, except 
the laſt Tarqain, who by his inſolence, avarice and cruelty, brought 
ruin upon himſelf and his family. I have already mention'd one or 
two Dukes of Venice who were not leſs ambitious, but their crimes 
return'd upon their owa heads, and they periſh'd without any o- 
ther danger to the State than what had paſs d before their Trea- 
ſons were diſcover'd. Infinite examples of the like nature may be 
alledg'd ; and if matters have not at all times, and in all places, ſuc- 
ceeded in the fame manner, it has bin becauſe the ſame courſes were 

not 
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Curplitt dot may where taken; for all things do fo far follow -their cau- 

AS Tes, that being order'd in the ſame manner, they will always produce the 

ſame effects. | | 

2. To the ſecond: Such a regulation of the magiſtratical Power is not 

at all grievous to a good Magiſtrate, He who never deſires to do any thing 

but what he ought, cannot deſire a Power of doing what he ought not, 

nor be troubled to find he cannot do that which he would not do if he 

could. This inability is alſo advantageous to thoſe who are evil or un- 

wiſe; that ſince they cannot govern themſelves, a Law may be impos'd 

upon them, leſt by following their own irregular will, they bring de- 

ſtruction upon themſelves, their familys and people, as many have done. 

If Apollo in the Fable had not bin roo indulgent to Phaeton, in granting 

| his ill conceiv'd requeſt, the furious Youth had not brought a neceſſity 

| upon Jupiter, either of deſtroying him, or ſuffering the world to be de- 
„ ſtroy'd by him. | 

Beſides, good and wiſe men know the weight of Sovereign Power, and 

miſdoubt their own ſtrength. Sacred and human Hiſtorys furniſh us 

with many examples of thoſe who have fear'd the luſtre of a Crown. 

Mien that find in themſelves no delight in doing miſchief, know not 

what thoughts may inſinuate into their minds, when rais'd too much. 

above their Sphere. They who were able to bear adverſity, have bin. 

precipitated 1ato ruin by proſperity. When the Prophet told Hazael the 

Villanys he would commit, he anſwer'd, Is thy Servant à dog, that I ſhould 

ao theſe things ? but yet he did them. I know not where to find an ex- 

ample of a man more excellently qualify*d than Alexander of Macedon ; 

bur he fell under the weight of his own fortune, and grew to exceed thoſe 

in vice, whom he had conquer'd by his vertue. The nature of man can 

hardly ſuffer ſuch violent changes without being diſorder'd by them; and 

: every one ought to enter into a juſt diffidence of himſelf, and fear the temp- 

tations that have deſtroy'd ſo many. If any man be ſo happily born, fo 

careſully educated, ſo eſtabliſh'd in vertue, that no ſtorm can ſhake him, 

nor any poiſon corrupt him, yet he will conſider he is mortal ; and know- 

ing no more than Solomon, whether his Son ſhall be a wiſe man or a fool, 

he will always fear to take upon him a power, which muſt prove a moſt 

peſtilent evil both to the perſon that has it, and to thoſe that are under it, 

as ſoon as it ſhall fall into the hands of one, who either knows not how 

to uſe it, or may be eaſily drawn to abuſe it. Supreme Magiſtrats always 

walk in obſcure and ſlippery places: but when they are advanc'd fo high, 

that no one is near enough to ſupport, direct or reſtrain them, their fall 

js inevitable and mortal. And thoſe Nations that have wanted the 

prudence rightly to balance the powers of their Magiſtrats, were 

frequently oblig'd to have recourſe to the moſt violent remedys, and 

with much difficulty, danger and blood, to puniſh the crimes which 

they might have prevented. On the other fide, ſuch as have bin 

more wiſe in the conſtitution of their Governments, have always had 

regard to the frailty of human nature, and the corruption reigning 

in the hearts of men ; and being leſs liberal of the power over their 

lives and libertys, have reſerv'd to themſelves ſo much as might 

keep their Magiſtrats within the limits of the Law, and oblige them 

to perform the ends of their Inſtitution. And as the Law which 

denounces ſevere penaltys for crimes, is indeed merciful both to ill 

men, who are by that means deter d from committing them; and 

to the good, who ctherwife yyould be deftroy'd; ſo thoſe _— 
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preſerv'd. Nero's madneſs was not to be cur'd, nor the miſchievous ef- 
fects of it any otherwiſe to be ſuppreſt than by his death, He who had 
ſpar'd ſuch a Monſter when it was in his power to remove him, had 6 
| brought deſtruction upon the whole Empire; and by a fooliſh clemency 
made himſelf the Author of his future villanys. This would have bin 
yet more clear, if the World had then bin in ſuch a temper as to be 
capable of an intire liberty. But the antient foundations had bin over- 
thrown, and nothing better could be built upon the new, than ſome- 
thing that might in part reſiſt that torrent of iniquity, which had over- 
flow'd the beſt part of the World, and give Mankind a little time to | 
breath under a leſs barbarous Maſter. Yet -all the beſt men did join 
in the work that was then to be done, tho they knew it would prove 
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* Moriendum victis, moriendum deditis: id ſolum intereſt, an inter cruciatus & ludibria, an per 
virtutem expiremus. C. Tacit. Quod fi nocentes innocenteſq; idem exitus maneat, acrioris viri eſt 
teritò perire. Ibid. | | 
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| HAN III. but imperfect. The Sacred Hiſtory is not without examples of this 
RJ bnd: When 4hab had ſubverted the Law, ſet up falſe Witneſſes and 
2 cC̃orrupt Judpes to deſtroy the innocent, kill'd the Prophets, and eſta- 
* | | bliſh'd Idolatry, his houſe muſt then be cut off, and his blood be lick d up 
. by dogs. When matters are brought to this paſs, the deciſion is eaſy. 
The queſtion is only, Whether the puniſhment of crimes ſhall fall upon 
one or a few Perſons who are guilty of them, or upon a whole Nation 
that is innocent. If the Father may not dy for the Son, nor the Son for | 
the Father, but every one muſt bear the penalty of his own crimes, if 
would be moſt abſurd to puniſh the People for the guilt of Princes. 
When the Earl of Morton was ſeat Embaſſador to Q. Elzzabeth by the E- 
ſtates of Scotland, to juſtify their proceedings againſt Mary their Queen, 
whom they had oblig*d to renounce the Government; he alledg'd a- 
mongſt other things the murder of her Husband plainly prov'd againſt 
her; aſſerted the antient Right and Cuſtom of that Kingdom, of & exa- 
mining the actions of their Kings; by which means, he ſaid, many 
had bin + puniſh'd with death, impriſonment and exile ; confirm'd 
their actions by the examples of other Nations; and upon the whole 
matter concluded, that if ſhe was ſtill permitted to live, it was not on 
account of her innocence, ar any exemption from the penaltys of the 
Law, but from the mercy and clemency of the People, who content- 
ing themſelves with a reſignation of her Right and Power to her Son, 
had ſpar'd her. This Diſcourſe, which is ſet down at large by the Hi- 
ſtorian cited on the Margin, being of ſuch ſtrength in it ſelf as never to 
have bin any otherwiſe anſwer'd than by railing, and no way diſap- 
prov'd by Queen Elizabeth or her Council to whom it was made, ei- 
ther upon a general account of the pretenſions of Princes to be exemp- 
ted from the penaltys of the Law, or any pretext that they had parti 
cularly miſapply'd them in relation to their Queen; I may juſtly ſay, that 
when Nations fall under ſuch Princes as are either utterly uncapable of 
making a right uſe of their Power, or do malicioully abuſe that Autho- 
1 rity with which they are entruſted, thoſe Nations ſtand oblig'd, by the 
1 duty they owe to themſelves and their poſterity, to uſe the beſt of their 
endeavors to remove the evil, whatever danger or difficultys they may 
meet with in the performance. Pontius the Samnite ſaid as truly as bravely 
to his Countrymen, That || thoſe Arms were jut and pious that were ne- 
ceſſary, and neceſſary when there was no hope of ſafety by any other way. This 
is the voice of Mankind, and is diflik*d only by thoſe Princes, who fear 
the deſervd puniſhments that may fall upon them; or by their Servants 
and Flatterers, who being for the molt part the authors of their crimes, 
think they ſhall be involv d in their ruin. 45 
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+ Animadvertendi in reges. 2 : 

+ Morte, vinculis & exilio puniti. Buc ban. V f. Sc:t. I. 20. Qui tot reges regno exuerunt, exilio 
damnarunt, carceribus coercuerunt, ſupplicio deniq; affecerunt, nec unquam tamen de accrbirare le- 
gis minuenda mentio eſt tata, &c. Eid. Facile apparet regnum nihil alind eſſe, quam mutuam in- 
ter regem & populum ſtipulationem. Non de ilarum janctionum genere, quæ mutationibus cempo- 
rum ſunt obnoxiz, ſed in primo generis humani exortu, & mutuo prope omnium gentium conſenſu 
comprobatæ, & um cum rerum natura infragiles & ſempicernz perennent. Bid. 
+ Tuſta piaq; ſunt arma, quibus neceſſuria, & necefiaria, quibus nulla niſi in armis ſpes eſt ſalu 
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SECT. XLI. 


The People for whom and by whom the Magiſtrate is created, can only 
| judg whether he rightly perform bis Office or nat, 


ot IS commonly ſaid, that no man ought to be the Judg of his 

own caſe ; and our Author lays much weight upon it as a fun- 
damental Maxim, tho according to his ordinary inconftancy he over- 
throws it in the caſe of Kings, where it ought to take place if in any ; for 
it often falls out that no men are leſs capable of forming a right judgment 
than they. Their paſſions and intereſts are moſt powerful to diſturb 
or pervert them, No men are fo liable to be diverted from Juſtice 
by the flatterys of corrupt Servants. They never act as Kings, except 
for thoſe by whom and for whom they are created; and acting tor others, 
the account of their actions cannot depend upon their own will. Never- 
theleſs I am not afraid to ſay, that naturally and properly a man is the 
judg of his own concernments. No one is or can be depriv'd of this pri- 
vilege, unleſs by his own conſent, and for the good of that Society into 
which he enters. This Right therefore muſt neceſſarily belong to every 
man in all caſes, except only ſuch as relate to the good of the Communi- 
ty, for whoſe ſake he has deveſted himſelf of it. If I find my ſelf af- 
flicted with hunger, thirſt, wearineſs, cold, heat, or ſickneſs, tis a folly 
to tell me, I ought not to ſeek meat, drink, reſt, ſhelter, refreſhment, 
or phyſick, becauſe I muſt not be the judg of my own caſe. The like 
may be ſaid in relation to my houſe, land, or eſtate; I may do what I 
pleaſe with them, if I bring no damage upon others. But I muſt not ſet 
fire to my houſe, by which my Nezghbour's houſe may be burnt. I may 
not erect Forts upon my own Lands, or deliver them to a foreign Ene- 
my, who may by that means infeſt my Country. I may not cut the 
Banks of the Sea, or thoſe of a River, Jeſt my Neighbour's Ground be 
overflown, becauſe the Society into which I am incorporated, would by 
ſuch means receive prejudice. My Land is not Gmply my own, but up- 
on condition that I {hall not thereby bring damage upon the Publick, by 
which I am protected in the peaceable enjoyment and innocent uſe of 
what I poſſeſs. But this Society leaves me a liberty to take Servants, and 
put them'away at my pleaſure, No man is to dire& me, of what qua- 
lity or number they ſhall be, or can tell me whether I am well or il! 
ſerv'd by them. Nay, the State takes no other cognizance of what paſ- 
ſes between me and them, than to oblige me to pertorm the e [ 
make, and not to do that to them which the Law forbids: that is to ſay, 
the Power to which I have ſubmitted my ſelf, exerciſes that juriſdiction 
over me, which was eſtabliſh'd by my conſent, and under which I enjoy 
all the benefits of Life, which are of more advantage to me than my Li- 
berty could have bin, if I had retain'd it wholly in my felf. The nature 
alſo and meaſure of this ſubmiſſion muſt be determin'd by the reaſons that 
induc'd me to it. The Society in which I live cannot ſubſiſt unleſs by rule; 
the equality in which men are born is ſo perfect, that no man will ſuffer 
his natural Liberty to be abridg'd, except others do the like: I cannot rea- 
ſonably expect to be defended from wrong, unleſs I oblige my ſelf to dc 
none; or to ſuffer the puniſhment preſcrib'd by the Law, if I perform not 
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Crap. III. my engagement. But without prejudice to the Society into which I en- 
ter, I may and do retain to my ſelf the Liberty of doing what I pleaſein 


convenience. | 
Now if a private man is not ſubject to the 11 5 of any other, than 
thoſe to whom he ſubmits himſelf for his own ſafety and convenience; 
and notwithſtanding that ſubmiſſion, ſtill retains to himſelf the right 
of ordering according to his own will all things merely relating to him- 
felf, and of doing what he pleaſes in that which he dos for his own ſake ; 
the ſame right muſt more cerrainly belong to whole Nations. When 
a controverſy happens between Caius and Seius in a matter of Right, 
neither of them may determin the cauſe, but it muſt be refer'd to a 
Judg ſuperior to both; not becauſe tis not fit that a man ſhould be 
judg of his own caſe, but becauſe they have both an equal Right, and 
neither of them ows any ſubjection to the other. But if there be a 
conteſt between Me and my Servant concerning my Service, I only 
am to decide it: He muſt ſerve me in my own way, or be gone if 
I think fit, tho he ſerves me never ſo well; and I do him no wrong 
in putting him away, if either I intend to keep no Servant, or find that 
another will pleaſe me better. I cannot therefore ſtand in need of a Judg, 
unleſs the conteſt be with one who lives upon an equal foot with me. Ne 
man can be my Judg, unleſs he be my Superior; and he cannot be my Su- 
perior, who is not ſo by my conſent, nor to any other purpoſe than I con- 
{ent to. This cannot be the caſe of a Nation, which can have no equal 
within it ſelf. Controverſys may ariſe with other Nations, the deciſion 
of which may be left to judges choſen by mutual agreement; but this 
relates not to our Queſtion, A Nation, and moſt eſpecially one that 
is powerful, cannot recede from its own Right; as a private man from 
the knowledg of his own weakneſs and inability to defend himſelf, muſt 
come under the protection of a greater Power than his own. The ſtrength 
of a Nation is not in the Magiſtrate, but the ftrength of a Magiſtrate is in 
the Nation. The wiſdom, induſtry and valor of a Prince may add to the 
glory and greatneſs of a Nation, but the foundation and ſubſtance will al- 
ways be in it ſelf. If the Magiſtrate and People were upon equal terms, 
as Caius and Seius, receiving equal and mutual advantages from each 
other, no man could be judg of their differences, but ſuch as they 
ſhould ſet up for that end. This has bin done by many Nations. 
The antient Germans refer'd the deciſion of the moſt difficult matters 
to their Prieſts : the Gauls and Britans to the Druides: the Mabometans 
for ſome Ages to the Califs of Babylon: the Saxons in England, when 
they had embrac'd the Chriſtian Religion, to their Clergy. Whilſt all Ea- 
rope lay under the Popiſh Superſtition, the deciſion of ſuch matters was fre- 
quently aſſum'd by the Pope; men often ſubmitted to his judgment, and 
the Princes that reſiſted were for the moſt part excommunicated, depos'd, 
and deſtroy*d. All this was done for the ſame reaſons. Theſe men were 
accounted holy and inſpir'd, and the Sentence pronounc'd by them was u- 
ſually reverenc'd as the Judgment of God, who was thought to direct 
them; and all thoſe who retus'd to ſubmit, were eſteem'd execrable. But 
no man, or number of men, as I think, at the inſtitution of a Magiſtrate, 
did ever ſay, If any difference happen between you or your Succeſſors and 
us, it be ſhall determin'd by your ſelf or by them, whether they be men, 
women, children, mad, fooliſh, or vicious. Nay, if any ſuch thing had _ 
| the 
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the folly, turpitude and madneſs of ſuch 4 ſanctioh of ſtipulation muſt Sg: 41. 
neceſſarily have deſtroy'd it. But if no ſuch thing was ever known, or ” 
could have no effect if it had bin in any place, tis moſt abſurd to impoſe 
it upon all. The People therefore cannot be depriv'd of their natural 
rights upon a frivolous pretence to that which never was and never can 
be. They who create Magiſtracys, and give to them ſuch name, form 
and power as they think fit, do only know, whether the end for which 
they were created, be perfornyd or not. They who give a being to the 
power which had none, can only judg whether it be employ'd to their 
welfare, or turn'd to their ruin. They do not ſet up one or a few men; 
that they and their poſterity may- live in ſplendor -and greatneſs, but 
that Juſtice may be adminiſter*d, Vertue eſtabliſh'd, and proviſion made 
for the publick ſafety. No wiſe man will think this can be done, if thoſe 
who ſet themſelves to overthrow the Law, are to be their own Judges. 
If Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Domitian, or Heliogabalus, had bin ſubject 
to no other judgment, they would have compleated the deſtruction of 
the Empire. If the diſputes between Durſtus, Evenns the third, Dar- 
dannus, and other Kings of Scotland, with the Nobility and People, 
might have bin determin'd by themſelves, they had eſcap'd the puniſh- 
ments they ſuffer'd, and ruin'd the Nation as they deſign'd. Other 
methods were taken; they periſh'd by their madneſs; better Princes 
\ were brought into their places, and their Succeſſors were by their exam- 
| ple admoniſh'd to avoid the ways that had prov*d fatal to them. If Ed. 
ward the ſecond of England with Gaveſton and the Spencers, Richard the 
ſecond with Treſilian and Vere, had bin permitted to be the Judges 
of their own caſes, they who had murder'd the beſt of the Nobility 
| would have purſu'd their deſigns to the deſtruction of ſuch as remain'd, 
| the enſlaving of the Nation, the ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, and the 
eſtabliſhment of a mere Tyranny in the place of a mix'd Monarchy. 
But our Anceſtors took better meaſures: They who had felt the ſmart of 
the vices and follys of their Princes, knew what remedys were moſt fit 
to be apply*d, as well as the beſt time of applying them. They found 
the effects of extreme corruption in Government to be ſo deſperately 
pernicious, that Nations muſt neceſſarily periſh, unleſs it be corrected, 
and the State reduc'd to its firſt principle, or alter'd. Which being che 
caſe, it was as eaſy for them to judg, whether the Governor who had 
introduc'd that corruption ſhould be brought to order, or remov'd if he 
would not be reclaim'd; or whether he ſhould be ſuffer'd to ruin them 
and their poſterity ; as it is for me to judg, whether I ſhould put away 
my Servant, if I knew he intended ro poiſon or murder me, and had a 
certain facility of accompliſhing his deſign; or whether I ſhould continue 
him in my ſervice till he had perform'd it. Nay, the matter is ſo much 
the more plain on the ſide of the Nation, as the diſproportion of merit 
between a whole people, and one or a few men entruſted with the power 
of governing them, is greater than between a private man and his ſervant. 
This is ſo fully confirm'd by the general conſent of mankind, that we 
know no Government that has not frequently either bin alter'd in form, 
or reduc'd to its original purity, by changing the familys or perſons who 
2bus'd the power with which they had bin entruſted. Thoſe who have 
wanted Wiſdom and Vertue rightly and ſeaſonably to perform this, have 
bin ſoon deſtroy'd; like the Goths in Spain, who by omitting to curb the marian. 
fury of Witza and Rodrigo in time, became a prey to the Moors, Their 
Kingdom, by this means deſtroy'd, was never reſtor'd; and the m_—_ 
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III. der of that Nation, joining with, the Spaniards, whom they had ke 
POD in ſubjection for three or four Ages, could not in leſs than eight 4 
dred years, expel-thoſe enemys they might have kept out, only by 


. . - 3 


removing two bafe and vitious Kings. Such Nations as have bin 
ſo corrupted, that when oy have apply'd themſelves to ſeek reme. 
dys to the evils they ſuffer? by wicked Magiſtrats, could not fall 
upon ſuch as were proportionable to the diſeaſe, have only vented 
their Paſſions in deſtroy ing the immediate inſtruments of their op- 
preſſion, or for a while delay'd their utter ruin. But the root fill 
remaining, it ſoon produc'd the ſame poiſonous fruit, and either quite 
deſtroy*d, or made them languiſh in perpetual miſery. The Roman 
Empire was the moſt eminent example of the firſt, many of the 
monſters that had tyranniz'd over them were kilPd, but the grea- 
teſt advantage gain d by their death, was a reſpite from ruin; 
and the Government, which ought to have bin eſtabliſh'd by good 
Laws, depending only upon the Vertue of one man, his Life prov'd 
| to be no more than a lucid interval, and at his death they relaps'd 
i into the depth of Infamy and Miſery: and in this condition they 
continu'd till that Empire was totally ſubverted. 

All the Kingdoms of the Arabians, Medes, Perſians, Moors, and 
others of the Eaſt, are of the other ſort. Common ſenſe inſtructs 
them, that barbarous pride, cruelty, and madneſs grown to extre- 
mity, cannot be born: but they have no other way than to kill the 
Tyrant, and to do the like to his Succeſſor if he falls into the ſame 
crimes. Wanting that Wiſdom and Valor which is requir'd for the 
inſtitution of a good Government, they languiſh in perpetual ſlavery, 
and propoſe to themſelves nothing better than to live under a geatle 
Maſter, which is but a precarious life, and little to be valu'd by men 
of bravery and ſpirit. But thoſe Nations that are more generous, 
who ſet a higher value upon Liberty, and better underſtand the ways 
of preſerving it, think it a {mall matter to deſtroy a Tyrant, unleſs 
they can alto deſtroy the Tyranny. They endeavour to do the work 
thorowly, either by changing the Government intirely, or reform- 
ing it according to the firſt inſtitution, and making ſuch good Laws 
as may preſerve its integrity when reform'd. This has bin fo fre- 
quent in all the Nations (both antient and modern) with whoſe 
actions we are beſt acquainted, as appears by the foregoing examples, 
and many others that might be alledg'd if the caſe were not clear, 
that there is not one of them which will not furniſh us with many 
inſtances; and no one Magiſtracy, now in being which dos not owe its 
original to ſome Judgment of this nature. So that they muſt either 
derive their right from ſuch actions, or confeſs they have none at all, 
and leave the Nations to their original Liberty of ſetting up thoſe Magi- 
ſtracys which beſt pleaſe themſelves, without any reſtriction or obligati- 


on to regard one perſon or family more thanganother. 
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SE CT. XLII. 


The Perſon that wears the Crown cannot determin the Affairs which 
the Law refers to the King. 


UR Author, with the reſt of the vulgar, ſeems to have bin led ia. 
O to groſs errors by the form of Writs ſummoning perſons to appear 
before the King. The common ſtile us'd in the trial of Delinquents; the 
name of the King's Witneſſes given to thoſe who accuſe them; the Ver- 
dicts brought in by jurys, coram domino Rege, and the proſecution made 
in the King's name, ſeem to have caus'd this. And they who underſtand 
not theſe Phraſes, render the Law a heap of the moſt groſs abſurditys, 
and the King an Enemy to every one of his Subjects, when he ought 
to be a Father to them all ; ſince without any particular conſideration or 
examination of what any Witneſs depoſes in a Court of Juſtice, tending 
to the death, confiſcation, or other puniſhment of any man, he is call'd 
the King's Witneſs whether he ſpeak the truth or a lie, and on that ac- 
count favor'd. ?Tis not neceſſary to alledg many inſtances in a caſe that 
is ſo plain; but it may not be amiſs to inſert two or three of the moſt 
important reaſons to prove my aſſertion. 

1. If the Law did intend that he or ſhe who wears the Crown, ſhould 
in his or her perſon judg all cauſes, and determin the moſt difficult queſti- 
ons, it mnſt like our Author preſume that they will always be of pro- 
found wiſdom to comprehend all of them, and of verfeck integrity al- 
ways to act according to their underſtanding. Which is no leſs than to 
lay the foundation of the Government upon a thing merely contingent, 
that either never was, or very often fails, as is too much verify'd by ex- 
perience, and the Hiſtorys of all Nations; or elſe to refer the deciſion of 
all to thoſe who thro the infirmitys of age, ſex or perſon, are often unca- 
pable of judging the leaſt, or ſubject to ſuch paſſions and vices as would 
divert them from Juſtice tho they did underſtand it; both which ſeem to 
be almoſt equally prepofterous. 8 

2. The Law muſt alſo preſume that the Prince is always preſent in all 
the places where his name is us'd. The King of France is (as I have 
faid already) eſteem'd to be preſent * on the ſeat of Juſtice in all the 
Parliaments and ſovereign Courts of the Kingdom : and if his corporeal 
Preſence were by that phraſe to be underſtood, he muſt be in all thoſe 
diſtin and far diſtant places at the fame time; which abſurdity can 
hardly be parallel'd, unleſs by the Popiſh opinion of Tra»ſubſtantiation. But 
indeed they are ſo far from being guilty of ſuch monſtrous abſurdity, that 
he cannot in perſon be preſent at any trial, and no man can be judg'd it 
he be. This was plainly aſſerted to Lews the x 3th (when he would have 
bin at the Trial of the Duke of Candale) by the Preſident de Bellzewre, who 
told him that as he could judg no man himſelf, ſo they could not judg any 


if he were preſent : upon which he retir'd, 2 
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Crap. III. 3. The Laws of moſt Kingdoms giving to Kings the Confiſcation of 

J Delinquents eſtates, if they in their own perſons might give judgment 
upon them, they would be conſtituted both Judges and Partys ; which, 
beſides the foremention'd incapacitys to which Princes are as much ſub. 
ject as other men, would tempt them by their own perſonal intereſt to 
ſubvert all manner of Juſtice. 

This therefore not being the meaning of the Law, we are to inquire 
what it is; and the thing is ſo plain that we cannot miſtake, unleſs we do 
it wilfully. Some name muſt be us'd in all manner of Tranſactions, and 
in matters of publick concernment none can be ſo fit as that of the prin. 
cipal Magiſtrate. Thus are Leagues made, not only with Kings and Em- 
perors, but with the Dukes of Venice and Genoa, the Avoyer and Senat 
of a Canton in Switzerland, and the Burgermaſter of an Imperial Town 
in Germany, and the States General of the United Provinces. But no man 
thinking, I preſume, theſe Leagues would be of any value, if they could 
only oblige the Perſons whoſe names are us'd, *tis plain that they do not = 

| ſtipulate only for themſelves ; and that their ſtipulations would be of no 3 

y value if they were merely perſonal. And nothing can more certainly prove Y 

| they are not ſo, than that we certainly know, thoſe Dukes, Avoyers 3 
and Burgermaſters can do nothing of themſelves. The power of the 1 
States- General of the United Provinces is limited to the points mention'd 
in the Act of Union made at Utrecht. The Empire is not oblig'd by any 
ſtipulation made by the Emperor without their conſent. Nothing is 
more common than for one King making a League with another, to ex- 
act a confirmation of their Agreement, by the Parliaments, Diets or Ge- 

De Jur. Bel. neral Eſtates ; becauſe, ſays Grotius, a Prince dos ee for himſelſ, 

L 3. but for the People under his Government; and a King depriv'd of his Kjng- 
dom, loſes the right of ſending an Embaſſador. The Powers of Europe ſhew'd 
themſelves to be of this opinion in the caſe of Portugal. When Philip 
the ſecond had gain'd the poſſeſſion, they treated with him concerning 
the affairs relating to that Kingdom: Few regarded Don Antonio; and 
no man confider'd the Dukes of Savoy, Parma or Braganza, who perhaps 
had the moſt plauſible Titles: But when his Grandſon Philip the fourth 
had loſt that Kingdom, and the People had ſet up the Duke of Braganxa, 2 
they all treated with him as King. And the Engliſh Court, tho then in f 
amity with Spain, and not a little influenc'd by a Spaniſh faction, gave 
example to others, by treating with him and not with Spain touching mat- 
ters 1elating to that State. Nay, Ihave bin inform'd by thoſe who well 
underſtood the Affairs of that time, that the Lord Cottington ad viſing the 
late King not to receive any perſons ſent from the Duke of Braganxa, Re- 
bel to his Ally the King of Spain, in the quality of Embaſſadors; the 
King anſwer'd, that he muſt look upon that perſon to be King of Por- 
tugal, who was acknowledg'd by the Nation. And Jam miſtaken if his 
Majeſty now reigning did not find all the Princes and States of the world 
to be of the ſame mind, when he was out of his Kingdom, and could 
2 no man but himſelf and a few followers by any Treaty he could 
make. 

For the ſame reaſon the names of Kings are us'd in Treatys, when 
they are either Children, or otherwiſe uncapable of knowing what 
Alliances are fit to be made or rejected; and yet ſuch Treatys do equally 
oblige them, their Succeſſors and People, as if they were of mature 
age and fit for government, No man therefore ought to think it ſtrange, 
if the King's name be us'd in domeſtick affairs, of which he hon 

ought 
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ought nor can take any cognizance. In theſe caſes he is perpetually sucr. 42. 
a Minor: he muſt ſuffer the Law to take its due courſe; and the w . 


Judges, thonominated by him, are oblig'd by Oath not to have any re- 
gard to his Letters or perſonal Commands. If a Man be fu'd; he muſt 
appear; and a Delinquent is to be try'd coram rege, but rio otherwiſe than 
ſecundum legem terre, according to the Law of the Land, not the King's 
perſonal will or opinion; And the judgments given muſt be executed, 
whether they pleaſe him or not, it being always underſtood that he can 
ſpeak no otherwiſe than the Law ſpeaks, and is always preſent as far as 
the Law requires. For this reaſon a noble Lord who was irregularly de- 
tain'd in priſon in 1681, being by Habeas Corpus brought to the Bar of 
the King's Bench, where he ſu'd to be releas'd upon bail; and an igno- 
rant Judg telling him he muſt apply himſelf to the King, he reply d, that 
he came thither for that end; that the King might eat, drink, or ſſeep 
where he pleas d, but when herender'd Juſtice he was always in that place. 
The King that renders Juſtice is indeed always there ; he never ſleeps ; 
he is ſubjeQ to no infirmity ; he never dies unleſs the Nation be extin- 

iſh'd, or ſo diſſipated as to have no Government. No Nation that 
— a ſovereign Power within it ſelf, dos ever want this King. He 
was in Athens and Rome, as well as at Babylon and Suſa; and is as proper- 
ly ſaid to he now in Venice, Switzerland or Holland, as in France, Morocco 
or Tarky. This is he to whom we all owe a ſimple and unconditional obe- 
dience, This is he who never dos any wrong : Tis before him we appear, 
when we demand Juice, or render an account of our actions. All Jurys 
give their verdict in his ſight : They are his Commands that the Judges 
are bound and ſworn toobey, when they are not at all to conſider ſuch as 
they receive from the perſon that wears the Crown, Twas for Trea- 
ſon againſt him that 3 gram and others like to him in ſeveral ages were 
hang d. They gratify'd the luſts of the vifible Powers, but the inviſible 
King would not be mock' d. He caus'd Juſtice to be executed upon Emp- 
fon and Dudley. He was injur'd when the perjur*d wretches, who gave 
that accurs'd Judgment in the caſe of Shipmony, were ſuffer'd to eſcape 
the like puniſhment by means of the enſuing troubles which they had 
chiefly rais d. And I leave it to thoſe who are concern'd, to conſider how 
many in our days may expect vengeance for the like crimes. 

I ſhould here conclude this point, if the power of granting a Not: 
proſeg: Ceſſet Proceſſus, and Pardons which are ſaid to be annex d to the 
perſon of the King, were not taken for a proof that all proceedings at Law 
depend upon his will. But whoever would from hence draw a general 
concluſion muſt firſt prove his propoſitioa to be univerſally true. If it 
be wholly falſe, no true deduction can be made; and if it be true only in 
ſome caſes, tis abſurd to draw from thence a general concluſion ; and to 
erect a vaſt fabrick upon a narrow foundation is impoſſible. As to the ge- 


neral propoſition, I utterly deny it. The King cannot ſtop any Suit 


that I begin in my own name, or invalidate any Judgment I obtain up- 
on it : He cannot releaſe a Debt of ten ſhillings due to me, nor a Sen- 
tence for the like ſum given upon an action of Battery, Aſſault, Treſpaſs, 
publick Nuiſance, or. the like. He cannot pardon a man condemn'd up- 
on an Appeal, nor hinder the perſon injur'd from appealing. His power 
therefore is not univerſal: if it be not univerſal, it cannot be inherent, 


** 


it. 
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but confer'd upon him, or entruſted by a ſuperior Power that limits 
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CA. Fheſe limits are fixd by the Law, the Law therefore is aboye him. 
His proceedings muſt be regulated by the Law, and not the Law by his 
will. Beſidts, the extent of thoſe limits can only be known by the inten- 
tion of the Law that ſets them; and are ſo viſible, that none but ſuch ag 
are wilfully blind can miſtake. It cannot be imagin'd that the Law, which 
dos not give a power to the King of pardoning a man that breaks my hedg, 
can intend he ſhould have power to pardon one who kills my father, 
breaks my houſe, robs me of my goods, abuſes my children and ſervants, 
wounds me, and brings me in danger of my life. Whatever power he 
has in ſuch caſes, is founded upon a preſumption; that he who has ſworn 
not to deny or delay juſtice to any man, will not break his Oath to inter- 
ruptit. And farther, as he dos nothing but what he may rightly do, cam 
mdgnatum c ſapientum conſilio; and that *tis ſuppos d, they will never 
adviſe him to do any thing, but what ought to be done, in order to at- 
tain the great ends of the Law, ſuſtice, and the publick ſafety : never. 
theleſs left this ſhould not be ſufficient to keep things in their due order, 
or that the King ſhould forget his Oath, not to delay or deny juſtice to 
any man, his Counſellors are expos'd to the ſevereſt puniſhments, if they 
adviſe him to do any thing contrary to it, and the Law upon which it is 
grounded. So that the utmoſt advantage the King can pretend to in 
this caſe, is no more than that of the Vorman, who ſaid he had gain'd 
his cauſe, becauſe it depended upon a point that was to be decided by his 
Oath ; that is to ſay, it he will betray the truſt repos'd in him, and perjure 
himſelf, he may ſomerimes exempt à Villain from the puniſhment he de- 
ſerves, and take the guilt upon himſelf, I ſay ſometimes ; for Appeals 
may be brought in ſome cafes, and the Waterman who had bin par- 
don'd by his Majeſty in the year 1680, for a murder he had cotamitted, 
was condetan'd and hang'd at the Aſſizes upon an Appeal. Nay, in ca- 
ſes of Treaſon, which ſome men think relate moſt particularly to the 
perſon of the King, he cannot always do it. Gæveſton, the two Spen- 
cers, Treſilian, Empſon, Dualey, and others, have bin executed as Trai- 
tors for things done by the King's command; and tis not doubted they 
would have bin 40 0, if che King's power had extended ſo far. I 
might add the caſes of the Earls of Szrafford and Danby ; for tho the King 
ſign d a Warrant for the execution of the firſt, naman doubts: he would 
have (ſav*d him, if it had bin in his power. The other continues in priſon 
notwithſtanding his pardon ; and for any thing I know he may continue 
where he is, or come out in a way that will not be to his ſatisſaction un- 
iefs he be found innocent, or ſamething fall out more to his advantage 
than his Majeſty's approbation of what he has done. If therefore the 
King caunot inter poſe his authority to hinder the courſe of the Law in 
contefts berween private men, nor remit the debts adjudg'd to be due, 
or the damages given tp the perſons agriev'd, he can in bis own perſon 
have no other power in things of this nature, than in ſome degree to 
mitigate the vindiftive power of the Law; and this alſo is to be ex- 
1 way than as be ed 1 ae But if R.-: — even in this 
capacity by a delegared power, and in few cafes, he act according to 
Ka for which he is fo entruſted, as the fame Law fays, Cont anne. 
nu Of | Japientun o, and is not therein to purſue his own will and 
intereſts : H his Oath oblige him not to do it; and his Mini- 
ſers are habte to puniſhment, if they adviſe him otherwiſe : If in 
matters of Appeal he has no Power: and if his pardons have bin of 
no value, when contrary to his Oath he has abus'd that with which he 
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is entruſted, to the patronizing of crimes, and exempring ſuch delin- Scr. 43. 
qo from puniſhment; as could not be pardon'd without prejudice to v5 V 
f 


Publick : I may juſtly conclude, that the King, before whom every 
man is bound to appear, who dos perpetually and impartially diſtribute 
Juſtice to the Nation, is not the Man or Woman that wears the Crown; 
and that He or She cannot determin thoſe matters, which by the Law are 
refer d to the King. Whether therefore ſuch matters are ordinary or 
extraordinary, the deciſion is and ought to be plac'd where there is 
moſt wiſdom and ſtability, and where paſſion and private intereſt dos 
leaft prevail to the obſtruction of Juſtice, This is the only way to ob- 
viate that confuſion and miſchief, which our Author thinks it would in- 
troduce. In caſes of the firſt ſort, this is done in England by Judges and 
Jurys: Ia the other by the Parliament, which being the Repreſentative 
Body of the People, and the collected Wiſdom of the Nation, is leaſt ſub- 
ject to error, moſt exempted from paſſion, and moſt free from corruption, 
their own good both publick and private depending upon the reQitude of 
their Sanctions. They cannot do any thing that is ill without damage to 
themſelves and their poſterity ; which being all that can be done by human 
underſtanding, our Lives, Libertys and Propertys are by our Laws di- 
reed to depend upon them. 


S BCA. 


Proclamations are not Laws. 


UR Author, according to his uſual method and integrity, lays 
great weight upon Proclamations, as the fignifications of if 
King's pleaſure, which in his opinion is our only Law. But neither 
Law nor Reaſon openly directing, nor by conſequences inſinuating, 
that ſuch a Power ſhould be put into an uncertain or ſuſpected hand, 
we may ſafely deny them to be Laws, or in any ſenſe to have the ef- 
fel: of Laws. Nay, they cannot be ſo much as Significations of his 
Will; for as he is King, he can have no Will but as the Law directs. 
If he depart from the Law, he is no longer King, and his Will is no- 
thing to us. Proclamations, at moſt, are but temporary, by the ad- 
vice of Council, in purſuance of the Law. If they be not ſo, the Sub- 
jeR is no way oblig'd to obey them, and the Counſellors are to be pu- 
niſh'd for them. Theſe Laws are either immemorial Cuſtoms, or Sta- 
tutes. The firſt have their beginning and continuance from the univerſal 
conſent of the Nation. The latter receive their Authority and Force of 
Laws from Parliaments, as is frequently expreſt in the Preambles. Theſe 
are under God the beſt defence of our Lives, Libertys, and Eſtates : they 
proceed not from the blind, corrupt, and fluctuating humor of a man, but 
trom the mature deliberation of the choiceſt Perſons of the Nation, and ſuch 
as have tie greateſt intereſt in it. Our Anceſtors have always rely'd up- 
on theſe Laws ; and tis to be hop'd we ſhall not be ſo abandon'd by God, 
ſo depriv*d of courage and common ſenſe, to ſuffer our ſelves to be cheat- 
e 1 of the Inheritance which they have ſo frequently, fo bravely, and ſo 
ca nſtantly defended. Tho Experience has too well taught us, that Par- 
l ments may have their failings, and that the Vices, which are ind u- 
it rioully ſpread among them, may be too prevalent ; yet they are the beſt 
Fff helps 
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#8 CxAp. III. helps we have, and we may much more reaſonably depend upon them 
| chan upon thoſe who propagate that corruption among them for which 
only they can deſerve to be ſuſpected. We hope they will take care 
| of our conceraments, ſince they are as other men ſo ſoon as a Seſſion 
| is ended, and can do nothing to our prejudice that will not equally af. 
| fett them and their poſterity ; beſides the guilt of betraying their Coun. 
try, which can never be waſh'd off. If ſome ſhould prove falſe to their 
truſt, 'tis probable that others would continue in their integrity: Or if 
| the baſe arts, which are uſually pratis'd by thoſe who endeavor to de- 
| lude, corrupt, enſlave and ruin Nations, ſhould happen to prevail upon 
the youngeſt and weakeſt, it may be reaſonably hop'd, that the wiſeſt will 
| ſee the ſnares, and inſtruct their Companions to avoid them. But if all 
things were fo put into the hands of one man, that his Proclamations 
were to be eſteem'd Laws, the Nation would be expos'd to ruin, as ſoon 
as it ſhould chance to fall into an ill hand. ?Tis in vain to ſay we have a 
ood King, who will not make an il] uſe of his Power; for even the 
beſt are ſubje& to be deceiv'd by Flatterers, and Crown'd Heads are 
almoſt ever encompaſt by them. The principal Art of a Courtier is to 
obſerve his Maſter's Paſſions, and to attack him on that fide where he 
ſeems to be moſt weak. It would be a ſtrange thing to find a man im- 
pregnable in every part; and if he be not, tis impoſſible he ſhould reſiſt all 
the attempts that are made upon him. If his Judgment comes to be pre- 
poſſeſt, he and all that depend on him are loſt. Contradictions, tho ne- 
ver ſo juſt, are then unſafe, and no man will venture upon them, but he 
who dares ſacrifice himſelf for the publick good. The nature of man is 
frail, and ſtands in need of aſſiſtance. Vertuous actions that are pro- 
fitable to the Commonwealth, ought to be made, as far as tis poſſible, 
ſafe, eaſy, and advantageous: and *tis the utmoſt imprudence to tempt 
men to be enemys to the Publick, by ſuffering the moſt pernicious actions 
to be the means of obtaining Honor and Favor, whilſt no man can ſerve 
his Country, but with the ruin of himſelf and his family. 

However in this caſe the Queſtion is not concerning a Ferſon : the ſame 
Counſels are to be follow'd when Moſes or Samuel is in the Throne, as if 
Caligula had invaded it. Laws ought to aim at perpetuity, but the Ver- 
tues of a man dy with him, and very often before him. Thoſe who have 
deſerv'd the higheſt praiſes for wiſdom and integrity, have frequently leſt 
the honors they enjoy'd to fooliſh and vicious Children. If Vertue may 
in any reſpect 4 ſaid to outlive the Perſon, it can only be when good men 
frame ſuch Laws and Conſtitutions as by favoring it preſerve themſelves. 
This has never bin done otherwiſe,than by balancing the Powers in ſuch 
a manner, that the corruption which one or a few men might fall into, 
ſhould not be ſuffer'd to ſpread the contagion to the ruin of the whole. 
The long continuance of Lycurgws his Laws is to be attributed to this: 
They reſtrain'd the luſts of Kings, and reduc'd thoſe to order who ad- 
ventur'd to tranſgreſs them: Whereas the whole fabrick muſt have fallen 
to the ground in a ſhort time, if the firſt that had a fancy to be abſolute, 
had bin able to effect his deſign. This has bin the fate of all Govern- 
ments that were made to depend upon the vertue of a man, which never 
continues long in any family, and when that fails all is loſt. The Nations 
therefore that are ſo happy to have good Kings, ought to make a right 
uſe of them, by eſtabliſhing the good that may outlaſt their Lives. Thote 
of them that are good, will readily join in this work, and take care that 
their Succeſſors may be oblig'd in doing the like, to be equally beneficial 
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to their own Familys, and the People the govern. If the Rulers of gc IR 
Nations be reſtrain'd, not only the People are by that means ſecur'd . 
from the miſchiefs of their vices and follys, but they themſelves are | 
preſerv*d from the greateſt temptations to ill, and the terrible effects of 
the vengeance that frequently enſues upon it. An unlimited prince 
might be juſtly compar'd to a weak ſhip expos'd to a violent ſtorm, with 
a vaſt Sail and no Rudder, We have an eminent example of this in the 
Book of Efther. A wicked Villain having fill'd the ears of a fooliſh King chap, 2 
with falſe ſtorys of the Jews, he iſſues out a Proclamation for their utter 
extirpation ; and not long after being inform'd of the truth, he gave them 
leave by another Proclamation to kill whom they pleas'd, which they 
executed upon ſeventy thouſand men. The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Daniel, manifeſtly diſcover the like fluctuation in all the Counſels of 
Nabuchodonoſor, Cyrus, Darius, and Artaxerxes. When good men had 
credit with them, they favor'd the 1/aelites ; ſent them back to their own 
Country; reſtor'd the ſacred Veſſels that had bin taken a wa y; gave them 
all things neceſſary for the rebuilding of the City, and advanc'd the chief 
of them to the higheſt employments. Bur if they fell into ill hands, three 
juſt men muſt be thrown into the burning Furnace for refuſing to wor- 
ſhip an Idol; Daniel muſt be caſt to the Lions the holy City eſteem'd re- 
bellious, and thoſe who endeavor'd to rebuild it, enemys to Kings. Such 
was the ſtate of things, when their Proclamations paſs'd for Laws, and 
numbers of flattering Slaves were ready to execute their Commands, with- 
out examining whether they were juſt or unjuſt, good or bad. The life 
and death of the beſt men, together with the very being of Nations, 
was expos'd to chance, and they were either preſerv'd or deſtroy'd accord- 
ing to the humor of that man who ſpoke laſt to the King, or happen'd 
to have credit with him. If a frantick fancy come into the head of a 
drunken whore, Perſepolis muſt be burnt, and the hand of Alexander is 
ready to execute her will. If a dancing wench pleaſe Herod, the moſt 
venerable of all human Heads muſt be offer'd in a diſh for a ſacrifice to the 
rage of her impure mother. The nature of man is ſo frail, that whereſo- 
ever the word of a ſingle Perſon has had the force of a Law, the innume- 
rable extravagances and miſchiefs ithasproduc'd have bin ſo Notorious, that 
all Nations who are not ſtupid, flaviſh and brutiſh, have always abomi- 
nated it, and made it their principal care to find out remedys againſt it, 
by fo dividing and balancing the Powers of their Government, that one or 
a few men might not be able to oppreſs and deftroy thoſe they ought 
to prefer ve and protect. This has always bin as grateful to the beſt and 
wiſeft Princes, as neceſſary to the weakeſt and worſt, as I have prov'd 
already by the examples of Theqpompus, Moſes, and others. Theſe con- 
fideratrons have given beginning, growth and continuance to all the mix'd 
Governments that have bin in the World; and I may juſtly ſay there ne. 
ver was a good one that was not mix d. If other proofs of their rectitude 
were wanting, our Author's hatred would be enough to juſtify them. He 
is ſo bitter an enemy to Mankind, as to be diſpleasꝰd with nothing but that 
which tends to their good; and fo perverſe in his jadgment, that we have 
reaſon to believe that to be good which he moſt abhors. One would think 
he had taken the model of the Government he propofes, from the mon- 
ſtrous Tyranny of Cey/op, an Iſland in the Ea#-In4js, where the King 
knows no other Law than his own will. He kills, tears 1n pieces, empales, 
or throws to his Elephants whomſoever he pleafes : No man has any 
thing that he can call hisown: He 7 fails to deſtroy thoſe who 0 
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Dogs, or limbs of Dogs. This is a true pattern of Filmer 
Monarch. His Majeſty, I ſuppoſe, is ſufficiently exalted ; for he dos what- 
ever he pleaſes. The exerciſe of his power is as gentle as can reaſonably 
be expected from one who has all by the unqueſtionable right of uſurpa. 
tion ; and knows the People will no longer ſuffer him, and the Villains he 
hires to be the inſtruments of his Cruelty, than they can be kept in ſuch, 
ignorance, weakneſs and baſeneſs, as neither to know how to provide for 
themſelves, or dare to reſiſt him, We ought to eſteem our ſelves happy, 
if the like could be eſtabliſh'q among us; and are much oblig'd to our 
Author for ſo kindly propoſing an expedient that might terminate all our 
diſputes. Let Proclamations obtain the power of Laws, and the buſineſs 
is done. They may be ſo ingeniouſly contriev'd, that the antient Laws, 
which we and our Fathers have highly valu'd, ſhall be aboliſh'd, or made 


of the unpardonable crime of loving their Country, or have the courage, 
conduct, and reputation requir'd to defend it. This is the ſum of Filmer; 
Philoſophy, and this is the Legacy he has left to teſtify his affection to the 
Nation; which having for a long time lain unregarded, has bin lately 
brought into the light again, as an introduction of a Popiſh Succeſſor, 
who is to be eſtabliſh'd, as we ought to believe, for the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant Religion, and our Engliſh Libertys. Both will undoubtedly 
flouriſh under a Prince who is made to believe the Kin dom is his Pa. 
trimony ; that his Will is a Law, and that he has a Power which none 
may reſiſt. If any man doubt whether he will make a good uſe of it, 
he may only examin the Hiſtorys of what others in the ſame circum- 
ſtances have done in all places where they have had power. The prin- 
ciples of that Religion are fo full of meckneſs and charity; the Popes 
have always ſhew'd themſelves ſo gentle rowards thoſe who would no: 
ſubmit to their Authority ; the Jeſuits, who may be accounted the Sou] 
that give Life to the whole Body of that Faction, are ſo well natur'd, 
faithful and exact in their Morals, fo full of innocence, juſtice and truth, 
that no violence is to be fear'd from ſ uch as are govern'd by them. The 
tatherly care ſhew'd to the Proteſtants of France, by the five laſt Kings 
of the Houſe of Valois; the mercy ot Philip the Second of Spain to his 
Pagan SubjeQs in the Meſt. Indus, and the more hated Proteſtants in the 
Netherlanas ; the moderation of the Dukes of Savoy towards the YVaudois in 
the Marquifat of Saluxæo and the Vallys of Piedmont ; the gentlencis and 
faith of the two Marys Queens of England and Scotland; the kindneſs of 


reaſon to believe they did and do ſtill intend, it they can accompliſh the 


tuch a Prince to be a Law, and the Feople to be made to believe it ought 
to be ſo, when he is expected. Tho we ſhould wave the Bill of Exclu- 


ſign the whole Power into his hands,it would neither bring inconvenience 
or danger on the preſent King. He can with patience expect that na- 


ture ſhculd take her courle, and would neither anticipate nor ſecure his 
* Entrance 
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entrance into the poſſeſſion of the Power, by taking dne day from the Sgcr. 44. 
Life of his Brother. Tho the Papiſts know that like a true Son of their 

Church, he would prefer the advancement of their Religion before all 
other conſiderations ; and that one ſtab with a Dagger, or a doſe of Poiſon; 
would put all under his feet, not one man would be found among them 
to give it. The Aſſaſſins were Mahometans, not Pupils of the honeſt Je- 

ſuits, nor ever employ*d by them. Theſe things being certain, all our con- 

cernments would be ſecure, if inſtead of the fooliſh Statutes and antiqua- 

ted Cuſtoms'on which our Anceſtors and we have hitherto doted, we may 

be troubled with no Law but the King's will, and a Proclamation may be 

taken for a ſufficient declaretion of it. We ſhall by this means be deli- 
ver'd from that Liberty with a miſchief, in which our miſtaken Nation 

ſeems ſo much to delight. This phraſe is ſo new, and ſo peculiar to our 
Autor, that it deſerves to be written upon his Tomb. We have heard of 

Tyranny with a miſchief, Slavery and Bondage with a miſchief; and they have 

bin denounc'd by God againſt wicked and perverſe Nations, as miſchiefs 

comprehending all that 1s moſt to be abhor'd and dreaded in the world. 

But Filmer informs us that Liberty, which all wiſe and good men have in 

all Ages eſteem'd to be the moſt valuable and glorious privilege of Mankind, 

is a miſchief. If he deſerves credit, Moſes, Joſhua, Gideon, Sampſon, and 

Samuel, with others like them, were enemys to their Country, in de- 

priving the People of the advantages they enjoy*d under the paternal 

care of Pharaoh, Adonibezek, Eglon, Jabin, and other Kings of the neighbor- 

ing Nations,and reſtoring them to that Liberty with a miſchief which he had 

promis'd to them. The Hraelites were happy under the power of Ty- 

rants, whoſe Proclamations were Laws; and they ought to have bin 

thankful to God for that condition, and not for the deliverances he 

wrought by the hands of his Servants. Subjection to the will of a man is 

happineſs, Liberty is a miſchief. But this is ſo abominably wicked and de- 

teſtable, that it can deſerve no anſwer. | 


SE C T. ALIV. 
A People that is not free cannot ſubſtitute Delegats. 


O W full ſoever the Power of any Perſon or People may be, he or 

they are oblig'd to give only ſo much to their Delegats, as ſeems 
convenient to themſelves, or conducing to the ends they deſire to attain ; 
but the Delegate can have none except what is confer*d upon him by his 
Principal. If therefore the Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes ſent by the 
People of England to ſerve in Parliament have a Power, it muſt be more 
perfectly and fully in thoſe that ſend them. But (as was prov'd in the 
laſt Section) Proclamations, and other ſignifications of the King's plea- 
ſure, are not Laws to us. They are to be regulated by the Law, not the 
Law by them. They are to be conſider'd only ſo far as they are con- 
formable to the Law from which they receive all the ſtrength that is in 
them, and can confer none upon it. We know no Laws but our own 
Statutes, and thoſe immemorial Cuſtoms eftabliſh'd by the conſent of the 
Nation; which may be, and often are chang'd by us. The. Legiſlative 
Power therefore that is exercis'd by the Parliament, cannot be confter'd 
by the Writ of Summons, but muſt be eſſentially and radically 1 * 
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+a III. People, from whom their Delegates and Repreſentatives have all that 

2 — have, But, ſays our Author, They mult only chaſe, and truſt thoſe 

whom they chuſe, to do what they liit;, and that is 4s much Liberty 4s many of 

us deſerus for our irregular Elections of Burgeſſes. This is ingeniouſly con- 

cluded: I take what Servant I pleaſe, and when I have taken him I muſt 

ſuffer him to do what he pleaſes. But from whence ſhould this neceſſity 

ariſe? Why may not I take one to be my Groom, another to be my 

Cook, and keep them both to the Offices for which I took them? What 

Law dos herein reſtrain my Right? And if I am free in my private ca- 

pacity to regulate my particular affairs according to my own diſcretion, 

arid to allot to each Servant his proper work, why have not I with my 

Aſſociates the Freemen of England the like liberty of direQting and li- 

miting the Powers of the Servants we employ in our publick Affairs? Our 

| Author gives us reaſons proportionable to his judgment: Thu were liberty 

i with a miſchief; and that of chnſing only is as much as many of us deſerve, I 

4 have already prov'd, that as far as our Hiſtorys reach, we have had no 

= Princes or Magiſtrats, but ſuch as we have made, and they have had no 

if other Power than what we have confer'd upon them: They cannot be the 

judges of 6ur Merit, who have no Power but what we gave them, throan 

opinion they did or might deſerve it: They may diſtribute in parcels to 

particulars that with which they are entruſted in the groſs. But tis impoſ. 

ſible the Publick ſhould depend abſolutely upon thoſe who are nothing a- 

bove other men, except what they are made to be, for, and by the Pub- 

lick, The reſtrictions therefore of the Peoples Liberty muſt be from them - 
ſelves, or there can be none. 

Nevertheleſs, I believe, that the Powers of every County, City and 
Borough of England, are regulated by the general Law to which they 
have all conſented, and by which they are all made Members of one 
Political Body. This obliges them to proceed with their Delegats in 
a manner different from that which is us'd in the United Netherlands, or 
in Switzerland, Amongſt theſe every Province, City or Canton, mak- 
ing a diſtinct Body independent from any other, and exerciling the So- 
vereign Power within it ſelf, looks upon the reſt only as Allies, to whom 
they are bound only by ſuch Acts as they themſelves have made; and 
when any new thing not comprehended in them happens to ariſe, they 
oblige their Delegats to give them an account of it, and retain the 
power of determining thoſe matters in themſelves. ?Tis not ſo amongſt 
us: Every County dos not make a diftm& Body, having in it ſelf a 
Sovereign Power, but is a Member. of that Great Body which compre- 
hends the hole Nation. Tis not therefore for Kyxt or Safſex, Lews or 
Muaiaſtone, but ſot the whole Nation, that the Members choſen in thoſe 
places are fent to ferve in Parliament: and tho x be fit for them as Friends 
and Netghbors ( ſo far as may be) to hearken to the Opinions of the 
Electors for the Information of their Judgrnents, and to the end that 
what they ſhall ſay may be of more wright, when every one is known 
not to ſpeak his own thoughts only, but thoſe of a great number of men; 
yet they are not ſtrictiy and properly oblig'd to give account of their 
Actions to any, wnkſs the whole Body of the Nation for which they 
ferve, and who are equally concern'd in their Reſolutions, could be 
aſſembled. This being impracticable, the only puniſhment to which 
they are ſubject if they betray their Truſt, is ſcorn, infamy, hatred, 
and an aſſuramce of being rexted, when they ſhall again ſeck the ſame 
Honor. And tho this may feem a fall matter to thaſe who fear to —_ 

only 
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only from a ſenſe of the pains inflited ; yet it is very terrible to men of Sr r. 44. 
ingenuous ſpirits, as they are ſuppos d to be who are accounted fit to be 5 

entruſted with ſo great Powers, But why it ſhould be call'd Liberty | 
with 4 miſchief if it were otherwiſe; or how the liberty of particular 

Societys would be greater, if they might do what they pleas'd, than 

whilſt they ſend others to act for them, ſuch wiſe men only as Filmer 

can tell us. For as no man, or number of men, can give a Power which 

he or they have not, the Achaians, Etolians, Latins, Samnites and Tuſcans, 

who tranſacted all things relating to their Aſſociations by Delegates; and 

the Athenians, Carthaginians and Romans, who kept the power of the 

State in themſelves, were all equally free. And in our days the Uni- 

ted Provinces of the Netherlands, the Switzers and Griſons, who are 

of the firſt fort, and the Venetians, Genoeſes, and Luccheſes, who are 

of the other, are ſo alſo. All men that have any degree of common 

ſenſe, plainly ſee, that the Liberty of thoſe who act in their own 

perſons, and of thoſe who ſend Delegates, is perfectly the ſame, and the 

exerciſe is, and can only be chang'd by their conſent. 

But whatever the Law or Cuſtom of Exgland be in this point, it can- 
not concern our queſtion. The general propoſition concerning a Patriar- 
chical Power cannot be prov'd by a ſingle example. If there be a gene- 
ral Power every where, forbidding Nations to give inſtructions to their 
Delegates, they can do it no where. If there be no ſuch thing, every 
Peopie may do it, unleſs they have depriv'd themſelves of their right, 
all being born under the fame condition. ?Tis to no purpoſe to ſay that 
the Nations before mention'd had not Kings, and therefore might act as 
they did. For it the general Theſis be true, they muſt have Kings; 
p and if it be not, none are oblig'd to have them, unleſs they think fit, 
and the Kings they make are their Creatures. But many of theſe Nati- 
ons had either Kings, or other Magiſtrats in power like to them. The 
Provinces of the Netherlands had Dukes, Earls, or Marqueſſes: Genoa 
and Venice have Dukes, If any on account of the narrowneſs of their 
Territorys have abſtain*d from the Name, it dos not alter the caſe; for 
our diſpute is not concerning the Name, but the Right. If that one 
Man, who is in the principal Magiſtracy of every Nation, muſt be re- 
puted the Father of that People, and has a Power which may not be li- 
mited by any Law, it imports not what he is call'd. But if in ſmall 
Territorys he may be limited by Laws, he may be ſo alſo in the greateſt. 
The leaſt of men is a man as well as a Giant: And thoſe in the Weſt. Indys 
who have not above twenty or thirty Subjects able to bear Arms, are 
Kings as well as Xerxes. Every Nation may divide it ſelf into ſmall 
parcels as ſome have done, by the ſame Law they have reſtrain'd or abo- 
liſh'd their Kings, join'd to one another, or taken their hazard of ſub- 
ſiſting by themſelves; acted by delegation, or retaining the Power in 
their own perſons; given finite or indefinite Powers; reſerv'd to them- 
ſelves a power of puniſhing thoſe who ſhould depart from their duty, or 
refer'd it to their General Aſſemblys. And that Liberty, for which we 
contend as the Gift of God and Nature, remains equally to al]. 

If men who delight in cavilling ſhould ſay, that great Kingdoms are 
not to be regulated by the Examples of ſmall States, I deſire to know 
when it was, that God ordain'd great Nations ſhould be Slaves, and de- 
priv*'d of all right to diſpoſe matters relating to their Government; whilſt 
he left to ſuch as had, or ſhould divide themſelves into ſmall parcels, a 


right of making ſuch Conſtitutions as were moſt convenient for them. 
When 
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ſame cuſtom is till us'd in the leſſer Aſſemblys of Eſtates in Languedoc 
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When this is reſolv'd, we ought to be inform'd, what extent of "Terri. 
tory is requir d to deſerve the name of a great Kingdom. Spain and 
France are eſteem'd great, and yet the Deputys or Procgradores of the 
ſeveral parts of 2 did in the Cortes held at Madrid, in the beginning 
of Charles the fifth's reign, excuſe themſelves from giving the ſupplys be 
deſirꝰd, becauſe they had receiv'd no orders in that particular from the 
Towns that ſent them; and afterwards receiving expreſs ord 
it, they gave his Majeſty. a flat denial. The like was frequently done du. 
ring the reigns of that great Prince, and of his Son P441; 
And generally thoſe Procuradores never granted any thing of importance 
to either of them, without part i 

ſame way was taken in France, as long as there were any General Aſſem. 
blys of Eſtates; and if it dos not ſtill continue, tis becau 
none, For no man who underſtood the Affairs of that Ki 


ever deny, that the Deputys were oblig'd to follow the Orders of thoſe 


they came to be aboliſh'd, they might find, that the Cardinals 4 

lieu and Mazarin, with other Miniſters who have accom liſh'd that 
work, were acted by ſome other principle than that of Juſtice, or the 
eſtabliſhment of the Laws of God and Nature. In the General A ſſem. 
bly of Eſtates held at Blow in the time of Henry the third, Bodin then 
Deputy for the third Eſtate of Vermandois, by their particular Order, 
propos d ſo many things as took up a great ir ti 
Deputys alledg'd no other reaſon for many things ſaid and done by them 
highly contrary to the King's will, than that they were commanded fo to 
do by their Superiors. Theſe General Afſemblys being laid aſide, the 


more predominant in France than amongſt us. The ſame method is every 
day practis'd in the Diets of Germany, The Princes and great Lords, 
who have their places in the | 

the Deputys of the Citys muſt follow ſuch Orders as they receive. The 
Hiſtorys of Denmark, Sweden, Poland and Bohemia, teſtify the ſame 


all thoſe places, it has bin diminiſſod by ſuch means as ſute better with the 
manners of Pirats, than the Laws of God and Nature. If England 
therefore dos not til] enjoy the ſame, we muſt have bin depriv'd of it 
either by ſuch unjuſtifiable means, or by our own conſent. But thanks 
be to God, we know no People who have a better right to Liberty, or 
have better defended it than our own Nation. And if we do not dege- 
nerate from the Vertue of our Anceſtors, we may hope to tranſmit it 
intire to our Poſterity. We alwa Js may, and often do give Inſtructions to 
our Delegates; but the leſs we fetter them, the more we manifeſt our own 
Rights: for thoſe who have only a limited Power, muſt limir that which 
they give; but they that can give an unlimited Power muſt neceſſarily 
have it in themſelves. The great Treaſurer Barleigh ſaid, the Parliament 


could do any thing but turn a Man into a Woman. Sir Thomas Moor, 


when Rich Solicitor to K. Henry the 8th ask'd him, if the Parliament 
might not make R. Rich King, ſaid, that was caſus levis, taking it tor 


13th 
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13th of r denouncing the moſt grievous puniſhments againſt SEOr. 44. 
all ſuch as ſhould dare to contradict it. But if it be in the Parliament, it (FW - 
muſt be in thoſe who give to Parliament men the powers by which they 
act; for before they are choſen they have none, and can never have any 
if thoſe that ſend them had it not in themſelves. They cannot receive it 
from the Magiſtrate, for that power which he has is deriv'd from the 
ſame ſpring. The power of making and unmaking him cannot be from 
himſelf; tor he that is not, can do nothing, and when he is made can 
have no other power than is confer*d upon him by thoſe that make him. 
| Beſides, he who departs from his duty deſires to avoid the puniſhment; 
| the power therefore of puniſhing him is not from himſelf, It cannot be 
| from the Houſe of Peers as it is conſtituted, for they a& for themſelves, 
and are choſen by Kings: and *tis abſurd to think that Kings, who gene- 
rally abhor all reſtriction of their Power, ſhould give that to others by 
which they might be unmade. If one or more Princes relying upon their 
own Vertue and Reſolutions to do good, had given ſuch a power againſt 
themſelves, as Trajan did, when he commanded the Prefect to ule the 
Sword for him if he govern'd well, and againſt him if he govern'd ill, 
it would ſoon have bin reſcinded by their Succeſſors. If our Edward the 
firſt had made ſuch a Law, his leud Son would have aboliſh'd it, before 
he would have ſuffer*d himſelf to be impriſon'd and depos'd by it. He 
would never have acknowledg'd his unworthineſs to reign, if he had bin 
ty'd to no other Law than his own wil), for he could not tranſgreſs that ; 
nor have own'd the mercy of the Parliament in ſparing his Like, if they 
had acted only by a power which he had confer d upon them. This 
Power muſt therefore be in thoſe who act by a delegated Power, and 
none can give it to their Delegates but 'they who have it in themſelves. 
The moſt certain teſtimony that can be given of their unlimited Power 
is, that they rely upon the Wiſdom and Fidelity of their Deputys, ſo as 
to lay no reſtrictions upon them: they may do what they pleaſe, if they 
take care ne quid detrimenti Reſpublica accipiat, that the Commonwealth 
receives no detriment. This is a Commiſſion fit to be granted by wiſe and 
good men, to thoſe they chuſe thro an opinion that they are ſo alſo, and 
that they icannot bring any prejudice upon the Nation, that will not fall 
upon themſelves and their poſterity. This is alſo fit to be receiv'd by 
thoſe, who ſeeking nothing but that which is juſt in it ſelf, and profitable 
to their Country, cannot foreſee what will be propos'd when they are all 
met together; much leſs reſolve how to vote till they hear the reaſons on 
both ſides. The Electors muſt neceſſarily be in the fame ignorance; and that 
Law which ſhould oblige them to give particular Orders to their Knights 
and Burgeſſes in relation to every Vote, would make the deciſion of the 
moſt important Affairs to depend upon the judgment of thoſe who know 
nothing of the matters in queſtion, and by that means caſt the Nation 
into the utmoſt danger of the moſt inextricable confuſion. This can never 
be the intention of that Law which is Sanctio recta, and ſeeks only the 
good of thoſe that live under it. The foreſight therefore of ſuch a miſ- 
chief can never impair the Libertys of the Nation, but eſtabliſh them. 


. 


AVA 


"SECT. XLV. 


The Legiſlative Po ver is always Arbitrary, and not to be truſted in 


the hands of any Who are not bound to obey the Laws they make. 


E it be objected that I am a defender of Arbitrary Powers, I con- 
ſeſs I cannot comprehend how any Society can be eſtabliſn'd or ſub- 
without them; for the eſtabliſhment of Government is an arbitrary 
AQ, wholly 5 n the will of man. The particular Forms and 
Conſtitutions, the whole Series of the Magiſtracy, together with the mea- 
ſure of Power given to every one, and the Rules by which they are to 
exerciſe their Charge, are ſo alſo. Muna Charts, which comprehends 
our antient Laws, and all the ſubſequent Statutes, were not from 
Heaven, but made according to the will of men. If no men could have 
a Power of making Laws, none could ever have bin made; for all that are 
or have bin in the World, except thoſe given by God to the Iſraelites, 
were made by chem; that is, they have exercis d an Arbitrary Power in 


making that to be Law which was not, or annulling that which was, 
The various Laws and Governments, that are or have bin in ſeveral Ages 
and Places, are the product of various opinions ia thoſe who had the 


Fer 


wer of making them. This mult neceſſarily be, unleſs a general Rule be 
to all; for the Judgments of men will vary if they are leſt to their l- 
berty, and che variety that is found them, ſhews they are ſubject 
to no Rule but that of their own Reaſon, by which they ſee what is fit 
to be embrac'd or avoided, according to the ſeveral circumſtances under 
which they live. The Authority that judges of theſe circumſtances is ar- 
bitrary, and the Legiſlators ſhew themſelves to be more or leſs wiſe and 
good, as they do rightly or not rightly exerciſe this Power. The diffo- 
rence therefore between good and ill Governments is not, that thoſe of ane 
fort have an Arbitrary Power which the others have not, for they all have 
it; but that thoſe which are well conſtituted, place this Power fo as it 
may de beneficial to the People, and Ter ſuch Rules as are hardly to be 
tranſgreſt ; whilſt thoſe of the other ſort fail in one or both theſe points. 
Some alfo thro want of courage, fortune, or ſtrength, may have bin op- 
preſt by rhe violence of Strangers, or ſuffer d a corrupt Party to riſe up 
within themſelves, and by force or fraud to uſurp a Power of impoling 
what hey A's, Others being ſottiſh, cowardly and baſe, have ſo far 
err q in the Foundations, as to give up themſelves to the will of one 
or few men, who turning all to their own profit or pkaſure, have bin juſt 
in aching but in ſuch a Peaple like beaſts. Some have plac'd weak 
defences againſt the Juſts of choſe they have advanc d to the highelt places, 
and given them opportunitys of arrogating more power to themſelves 
than the Law allows. Where any of theſe errors are committed, the Go- 
verament may be caſy for a while, or at leaft tolerable, whilſt it cont- 
nues uncorrupted, but it cannot be laſting. When the Law may be eaſi- 
ly or ſafely overthrown, it will be attempted. Whatever vertue may be 
in the firſt Magiſtrats, many years will not paſs before they come to be 
corrapecd ; and their Succeſſors deflecting from their integrity, will ſeize 
upon the ill: guarded prey. They will then not only govern by will, but 


by that irregular will, which turns the Law, that was made for the 2 
| | 800d, 
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tion to enumerate the! feveral ways that habe bin taken to effekt this; N 
or to hne what Governments have/defleRed from the right;abd how far: | 
But T'think 1 may juſtly fayp tut an Arbitrary Power Was never well 
plac'd'in'any mett and their Sycceſfory, whis'were not obligd'ts obey 
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the Laws they ſhould make. This was well underſtood by our 'S4x07 
Anceſtors; They made Las in their Aſſemblys and Councils of the Na- 
tion; bur all thoſe who propos d or aſſented td thoſe Laws,” as ſoon as 
the Aſſembly was diſſolvd, were comprehendet under the poet of them 
as well as other men. They could do nothing to the prejudice of the Na- 
tion, that would not be as hurtful to thoſe who were preſent and their 
poſterity, as to thoſe who by many accidents might be abſent. The Vor- 
mans enter'd into, and continw'd in the ſane path. Our Parliaments 
at this day are in the ſame condition. They may make prejudicial Wars, 
ignotminious Treatys, and unjuſt Laws: yet when the Seſſion is ended, 
they muſt bear the burden as much as qthers; and when they dy, he 
teeth of their Children will be ſet an edg with the ſour Grapes they have eaten. 
But *ris hard to delude 2 many; Men do not in matters of the 
higheſt importance yield to ſlighr temptations. No män ſerves the 
Devil for nothing: Small wages will not content thoſe who expoſe them- 
ſelves to perpetual infamy, and the hatred 6f a Nation for betraying theit 
Country. Our Kings had not'wherewithal'to corrupt many till theſe 
laſt twenty years, and the treachery of a few was not enough to paſs a 
Law. The union of many was not eafily 'wrought, and there was no- 
thing to tempt them to endeavour it; for they could make little ad- 
vantage during the Seſſion, and were to be loft in the maſs of the Peo- 
ple, and prejudic'd by their own Laws, as'foon-as it was ended. They 
could not in a ſhort time reconcile their various intereſts or paſſions, ſo as 
to combine together ' againſt the Publick; and the former Kings never 
went about it. We are beholden to Hat, CI frd and D. aby, for all 
that has bin done of that kind. They found a Parliament full of leud 
young men choſen by a furious People in ſpite to the Puritans, whoſe 
ſeverity had diſtaſted them. The weakeſt of all Miniſters had wit e- 
nough to underſtand that ſuch as theſe might be eaſily deluded, cor- 
rupted, or brib'd. Some were fond of their Seats in Parliament, and 
delighted to domineer over their Neighbors by continuing in them: 
Others prefer'd the cajolerys of the Court before the honor of perform- 
ing their duty to the Country that employ'd them. Some ſought to re- 
lieve their ruin'd Fortunes, and were moſt forward to give the King a | 
vaſt Revenue, that from thence they might receive Penſions: others were 
glad of a temporary Protection againſt their Creditors. Many knew 
not what they did when they annul'd the Triennial Act, voted the Mili- 
tia to be in the King, gave him the Exciſe, Cuſtoms and Chimny-mony, 3 
made the Act for Corporations, by which the greateſt part of the Na- 
tion was brought under the power of the worſt men in it; drunk or ſo- 
ber paſsꝰd the Five-mile Act, and that for Uniformity in the Church. This 
embolden'd the Court to think of making Parliaments to be the inſtru- 
ments of our Slavery, which had in all Ages paſt bin the firmeſt pillars 
of our Liberty. There might have bin perhaps a poſſibility of pre- 
venting this pernicious miſchief in the Conſtitution of our Government. 
But our brave Anteſtors could never think their Poſterity would dege- 
nerate into ſuch baſeneſs to ſell themſelves and their Country : yet how 
great ſoever the danger may be, *tis leſs than to put all into the hands of 
| G gg 2 VͤIu 
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Cray. Ir one Manand bis Miniſtess ;,the bazasd of being ryin'd by thoſe who my 
WY WV periſh with us, is not ſo much to bf 'd, as by, one who may enrich 


un WHY us car 
thoſe who are under a polhbility of bei 19P0 


I ing again corrupted, than upon one 
Who apply | hee wi 
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s himſelf to corrupt them, becaufe he cannot other wiſe ac- 


MM compliſh his deſigns, It were to be wiſh'd that our ſecurity were more 
3 certain; but this being, under God, the beſt Anchor we have, it deſerves 


fram'd by the cogſear of the Nation. 
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4 AV ING prov'd that Proclamations are not Laws, and that the 
Legiſlative Power, which is arbitrary, is truſted only in the hands 


of thoſe who are bound to obey the Laws that are made, tis not hard 
to diſcover. what it is that gives the power. of Law to the Sanctions under 
; which we live. Our Author tells us, That 40 Statutes or Laws are made 
| properly by the Kjng alope,. at the Rogation of the People, as his Majeſty 


j ing James of happy Memory affirms in his true Law of Free Monarchy : 
| * "Gow - u. That Laws do:not take their . ers. — 
| rom the quality of ſach as deviſe them, but from the power that gives them 
il the ſtrength of Law. But if the Rogation of the People be neceſſary, that 
l cannot be a Law which proceeds not from their Rogation : the power 
j, therefore is not alone in the King; for a moſt important part is confeſt to 
if be in the People. And as none could be in them, if our Author's Propo- 
q ſition, or the Principles upon which it is grounded, were true, the acknow- 
q ledgment of ſuch a part to he in the People ſhews them to be falſe. For 
| if the King had all in himſelf, none could participate with him: if any 
q do participate, he has not all; and 'tis from that Law by which they do 
'q participate, that we are to know what part is left to him, The preambles 
| of molt Acts of Parliament. madifeft this by the words, Be it enacted by 
i the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, and 
= b . the ſame. But King James, ſays Filmer, in his Law of Free 

Viwarchy affirms the contrary; and it may be ſo, yet that is nothing to us. 
'1 No man doubts that he deſir'd it might be fo in England: but it dos not 
vi ſrom thence appear that it is fo. The Law of a Free Monarchy is nothing 
4 to us; for that Monarchy is not free which is regulated by a Law not to 
ij * Sreech in be broken without the guilt of Perjury, as he himſelf* confeſt in relation to 
N cg. el, ours. As to the words cited from Hooker, I can find no hurt in them. To 


draw up the form of a good Law, is a matter of invention and jugdment, 
but it receives the force of a Law from the Power that enacts it. We have 
no other reaſon for the payment of Exciſe or Cuſtoms, than that the 


| j Parliament has granted thoſe Revenues to the King to defray the publick 
y Charges. Whatever therefore King James was pleas'd to ſay in his Books, 
= or in thoſe written for him, we do net ſo much as know that the killing 


of a King is Treaſon, of to be puniſh'd with death, otherwiſe than as 
it is enacted by Parliament; and it was not always ſo: for in the * 
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- which is all that could e St ſaid, if a Pirat had the ſame power 


agreed. Without prejudice to themſelves and their Libertys, a People 
may ſuffer the King to adviſe with his Council upon what they propoſe. 
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418 Diſcourſe) concerning Governinznt. 


Ca. Ill. Two eyes ſee more than one, and human judgment is ſubject to errore. 


x Tho the Parliament conſiſts of the moſt eminent men of the Nation, yet 
when they intend good} they may be miſtaken. They may ſaſely put a 
check upon themſelves, that they may farther conſider the moſt impor. 
tant matters, and correct the errors that may have bin committed, if the 
King's Council do diſcover them: but he can ſpeak only by the ad vice of 
his Council; and every man ofthem is with his head to anſwer for the ad. 
vice he gives. If the Parliament! has not bin ſatisſy d with the reaſons 
given againſt any Law that they offer d, it has frequently paſs d; and if the 
have bin fatisfy*d, tvias not the King, but they that laid it aſide. He that 
is of another opinion, may try Whether Le Ro te went can give the force 
of a Law to any thing conceivd by the King, his Council, or any other 
than the Parliament. Hut if no wiſe man will affirm that he can do it, 
or deny that by his Oath he is oblig'd to aſſent to thoſe that come from 
them, he can neither have the Legiſlative power in himſelf; nor any other 
part in ĩt than what is formal, and neceſſarily to be perform'd by lim, as the 
Law preſcribes. D 02Q09D BAH bi u! FS 51 ni 01 | 
know not what our Author means by ſaying, Le Roy le vent is the in- 
A terpretative: ve oper at the paſſing of every Aci of Parliament: For if 
| there be difficulty in any of them, thoſe words do no way remove it. But 
the following part of the paragraph better deſerves to be obſerv'd. It was, 
fays he, the'antient cuſtom for à long time until the days of Henry the Fifth, 
for the Rings when any. Bill was brought to them that had paſs'd both Houſes to 
tale and pick out what they lik'd not; and ſo much as they choſe was enatted us 
a Lame But the cuſtom of the latter Rings has bin ſo gracious, as to allow 40. 
ways of the intire Bill as it paſs'd both Houſes. He judiciouſly obſerves when 
our Kings began to be gracious, 'and we to be free. That King (except- 
ing the perſecution for Religion in his time, which is rather to be imputed 
to the ignorance of that Age, than to any evil in his own nature) govern'd 
well; and as all Princes who have bin vertuous and brave have always de. 
ſirꝰd to preſerve their Subjects Liberty, which they knew to be the mo- 
ther and nurſe of their Valor, fitting them for great and generous Enter- 
prizes, his care was to pleaſe them, and to raiſe their Spirits. But about 
the ſame time, thoſe deteſtable Arts by which the mix'd Monarchys in 
this part of the world have bin every where terribly ſhaken, and in many 
| places totally overthrown, began to be practis'd. Charles the Seventh of 
\ France, under pretence of carrying on a War againſt him and his Son, took 
upon him to raiſe Mony by his own Authority, and we know how well 
that method has bin purſu'd, The miſchievous ſagacity of his Son Lemis 
the 11th, which is now call'd King - Craft, was wholly exerted in the ſub- 
verſion of the Laws of France, and the Nobility that ſupported them. His 
= Succeſſors, except only Lewis the 12th, follow'd his example; and in other 
Nations, Ferdinand of Arragon, James the Third of Scotland, and Henry the 
Seventh of Englana, were thought to imitate him the moſt, Tho we have 
little reaſon to commend all the Princes that preceded Heury the Fifth; yet 
Iam inclin'd to date the general impairing of our Government from the 
death of that King, and his valiant'Brothers. His weak Son became a prey 
to a furious French Woman, who brought the Maxims of her own Country 
into ours, and advanc'd the worſt of Villains to govern according to them. 
Theſe meaſures were purſu'd by Edward the th, whoſe wants contracted by 
prodigality and debauchery, were to be ſupply d by fraud and rapine. The 
ambition, cruelty and perfidiouſneſs of Richard the 3d; the covetouſneſs 


and malicious ſubtilty of Henry the 7h; the violent Juſt, rage and oy of 
| | | enry 
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fy them. 
Such as were not wicked and vicious, or ſo weak as to be-made fobſervi. 
ent to the malice of their Miniſters and Flatterers, could vever be drawn 
into the guilt of ſoinfamous a cheat, directly contrary to the Oath of their 
Coronation, They ſwear to paſs ſuch-Cews & as the People chaſs; bur if 
we will believe our Author, they might have pick'd: out whatever t 
pleas d, and falſly impos d uponthe Nation, as a Law made by the Lords 
and Commons, that which they had model'd according to their own 
will, and made to be different from, or contrary to the inteat ion of the 
Parliament. The King's part ia this fraud (of which he boaſts) was 
little more than might have bin done by the Speaker or his Clerks. They 
might have falſify d an AR as weil as the King, tho they could not ſo well 
preſerve themſelves from puniſhment. *Tis no wonder if for awhile no 
ſtop was put to ſuch an abominable Cuſtom. I was hard to think a 
King would be guilty of a fraud, that were infamous in a Slave: But chat 
prov'd to be a {mall ſecurity, when the worſt of Slaves came to govern 
them. Nevertheleſs 'tis probable they proceeded cautiouſly : the firſt 
alterations were perhaps innocent, or, it may be, forthe beſt, But when 
they had once found out the way, they ſtuck at nothing that ſeem'd for 
their purpoſe. This was like rhe plague of Leproſy, that could not be 
cur'd ; the houſe infected was to be demoliſh'd ; the poiſogous plant muſt 
be torn up by the root; the truſt that had bin broken was to be aboliſh'd; 
they who had perverted or fruſtrated the Law, were no longer to be 
ſuffer'd to make the leaſt alteration ; and that brave Prince readily join'd | 
with his People to extinguiſh the miſchievous abuſethat had bin introduc'd 
by ſome of his worthleſs Predeceſſors. The worſt and baſeſt of them had 
continual diſputes with their Parliaments, and thought that whatever they 
could detract from the Liberty of the Nation, would ſerve to advance 
their Prerogative. They delighted in frauds, and would have no other 
Miniſters hut ſuch as would be the inſtruments of them. Since their 
Word could not be made to paſs for a Law, they indeavor'd to impoſe 
their own or their Servants inventions as Acts of Parliament, upon the de- 
juded people, and to make the beſt of them ſubſervient to their corrupt 
Ends and pernicious Counſels. This, if it had continu'd, might have 
overthrown all our Rights, and depriv'd us of all that men can call good in 
the world, But the Providence of God furniſh'd our Anceſtors with an 
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40 D) courſer concerning Government. 


IH opportunity of providing a ainſt ſo great, ſo univerſal a rhiſchief.” * The 
2 ble and Falianr Prins, who ſcorn d to encroach upon the Liberty; 
of his Subjects, and abhor'd the deteſtable Arts by which they had bin 

impair d. He eſteem d their courage, ſtrength, and love, to be his great- 
eſt Advantage, Riches and Glory. He aim d at the conqueſt of Fance, 
which was only to be eſſected by the bravery of a free and well ſatisfyd 

People. Slaves will always be cowards, and enemys to their Maſter: By 

bringing his Subjects into that condition, he mult infallibly have ruin'd 

his Own deſigns, and made them unfit to fight either for him or themſelves, 


He deſir*d not only that his People ſhould be free during his time, bur 


that his Succeſſors ſhould not be able by oblique and fraudulent ways to 
enſlave them. If it be a reproach to us that Women have reign'd over us, 
- tis much more to the Princes that ſucceeded our Hezry, that none of 
them did ſo much imitate him in his Government as Queen Elizabeth. 
She did not go about to mangle Acts of Parliament, and to pick out what 
might ſerve her turn, but frequently paſs'd forty or fifty in a Seſſion, 
without reading one of them. She knew that ſhe did not reign for her 
ſelf, but for her People; that what was good for them, was either good 
for her, or that her good ought not to come into competition with that of 
the whole Nation; and that ſhe was by Oath oblig'd to paſs ſuch Laws 
as were preſented to her on their behalf, This not only ſhews that there 
is no ſuch thing as a Legiſlative Power plac'd in Kings by the Laws of 
God and Nature, but that Nations have it in themſelves. It was not by 
Law nor by Right, but by Uſurpation, Fraud and Perjury, that ſome 
Kings took upon them to pick what they pleas'd out of the publick Acts. 
Henry the fifth did not grant us the right of making our own Laws; but 
with his approbation we aboliſh'd a deteſtable abuſe that might have 
prov'd fatal to us. And if we examin our Hiſtory we ſhall find, that 
every good and generous Prince has ſought to eſtabliſh our Libertys, as 
much as the moſt baſe and wicked to infringe them. * 
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Upon the Scaffold on Tower-hil, 


2 On Friday Decemb, 2 168 3. 


i Fr 
| | . | 


Ilmmediately before his Death. 


+ .# 


# * 


* * 
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Men, Brethren, and Fathers; Friends, Countrymen, and Strangers : 


T May be expected that I ſhould now ſay ſome great matters unto 
you; but the Rigor of the Seaſon, and the Infirmitys of my Age, 
increas'd by a cloſe Impriſonment of above five Months, do not 

ermit me. : | 
Miro we live in an Age that makes Truth paſs for Treaſon: 1 
dare not ſay any thing contrary unto it, and the Ears of thoſe that are 
about me will probably be found too tender to hear it. My Trial and 
Condemnation doth ſufficiently evidence this. 2 | 
- Weſt; Rumſey, and Kyyling, who were brought to prove the Plot, ſaid 
no more of me, than that they knew me not; and ſome others equally un- 
known to me, had us'd my Name, and that of ſome others, to give a little 
Reputation to their Deſigns. The Lord Howard is too infamous by his 
Life, and the many Perjurys not to be deny'd, or rather {worn by him- 
ON | [H hh] ſelf, 
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The Copy of a Paper deliver'd io the Sheriffo. = 


ſelf, to deſerve mention; and being a ſingle Witneſs would be of ng 
value, tho he h 
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till the drudgery of Swearing was over: 


This being laid aſide, the whole matter. 
a ant he ERIN 
of their being Rae y me, than what is taken from ſuppoſitions upon 
— e of an Hand that is eaſil n _ which hath 
een lagely declar q iffthe Lady Can Caſe to be nd lawful Evidence in 

Crimi | Cauſes: = by g ” A Y- 7 
But F I had been fin to write t eÞ, the mattgg would not be much 
alter'q. They plaimfy appear to relate to a large Treatiſe written long 
ſince in Anſwer to Filmer's Book, which by all Intelligent Men is thought 


to be grounded upon widked, Priffiples, [equally pernicious to Magi- 
ſtrates and People. as 85 | 


If he might publiſh to the World his Opinion, That all Men are 


prayer 
ſubmpe an Abſolute>Kingly Govergiment, which coltd-he reftrain'd 
by no Law, or Oath; and that he that has the Power, whether he 
came to it by Creation, Election, Inheritance, Uſurpation, or any 
other way, had the Right; and nene muſt oppole his Will, hut the Per- 
ſons and ſtates d bis Hllgefts muſt be indi nſahly ſubjelt lnto it; 1 
know not why I might not have publiſh'd my Opinion to the contrary, 
without the breach of! any Law H have yet kn .. 

I might as freely as he, publickly have declar'd my Thought, and the 
reaſons upon which they were grounded, and I perſuaded to believe, 
That God had left Nations to the Liberty of ſetting up ſuch Govern- 
ments as beſt pleas'd themſelves. | 

T * were ſet up for the good of Nations, not Nations 
for the hocjour or glory of Magiſtrates. 1 
Tha the Right and Power of Magiſtrates in every Country, was that 
which the Laws of that Country made it to be. 

That thoſe Laws were to be obſery'd, and the Oaths taken by them, 
having the force of a Contract between Magiſtrate and People, could not 
be violated without danger of diſſolving the whole Fabrick. 

That Uſurpation could give no Right, and the moſt dangerous of all 
Enemys to Kings were they, who raiſing their Power to an exorbitant 
height, allow'd to Uſurpers all the Rights belonging unto it. 


* 
. 


of the Reigning Perſon, or Family, the worſt. of all Villanys was there- 
by rewarded with the moſt glorious Privileges. 


That if ſuch Doctrines were receiv'd, they would ſtir up Men to the 


Deſtruct on of Princes with more Violence than all the Paſſions that have 


hitherto rag'd in the Hearts of the moſt Unruly. 
That none could be ſaſe, if ſuch a Reward were propos'd to any 
that could deſtroy them. ' 
That few would be ſo gentle as to ſpare even the Beſt, if by their 
deſtruction a wild Uſurper could become God's Anointed, and by 
ne moſt execrable Wickedneſs inveſt himſelf with that Divine Cha- 
F | 1 
This is the ſcope of the whole Treatiſe; the Writer gives ſuch Rea- 
ſons as at preſent did occur unto him, to prove it. This ſeems to agree 
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thoſe who are ſaid to have conſpir'd with me, was ſaid to be intended 
to ſtir up the People in Proſecution of the Deſigns of thoſe Conſpi- 
rators. 

When nothing of particular Application to Time, Place, or Perſon, 
could be found in it, (as has ever been done by thoſe who endeavour'd 
to raiſe Inſurrections) all was ſupply'd by Innuendo's. 
Whatſoever is faid of the Expulſion of Tarquin; the Inſurrection 
againſt Vero; the Slaughter of Caligula, or Domitian; the Tranſlation 
of the Crown of France from Merovew his Race ro Pepin, and from 
his Deſcendents.to Hugh Caper, and the like, was apply*d by Izzauendo to 
the Kin 

They have not conſider'd, that if ſuch Acts of State be not good, there 
is not a King in the World that has any Title to the Crown he wears; 
nor can have any, unleſs he could dedyce his Pedegree from the eldeſt 
Son of Noah, and ſhew that the Succeſſion had ſtill continu'd in the 
eldeſt of the eldeſt Line, and been ſo deduc'd to him. 

Every one may ſee what advantage this would be to all the Kings of 
the World ; and whether that failing, it were not better for them to ac- 
knowledg they had receiv'd their Crowns by the Conſent of willing 
Nations, or to have no better Title to them than U ſurpation and Vio- 
lence, which by the ſame ways may be taken from them. | 

But I was long ſince told that I muſt die, or the Plot muſt 
die. | 

Leſt the means of deſtroying the beſt Proteſtants in England ſhould 
fail, the Bench muſt be fill'd with ſuch as had been Blemiſhes to the 
Bar. 

None but ſuch as theſe would have advis'd with the King's Council 
of the means of bringing a Man to death; ſuffer'd a Jury to be pack'd 
by the King's Solicitors, and the Under-Sheriff; admit of Jury-men 
who are not Freeholders ; receive ſuch Evidence as is above mention d; 
refuſe a Copy of an Indictment, or ſuffer the Statute of 46 Edw. 3. 
to be read, that doth expreſly EnaQ, It ſhould in no caſe be deny'd to 
any Man upon any occaſion wharſoever ; over-rule the moſt important 
Points of Law without hearing. Aad whereas the Statute, 25 Ed. 3. 
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ARON, vid. Moſes. 

Abdication, Camillus the Dic- 
tator oblig*d to abdicate bis 
Magiſtracy. 226 

Abraham, and the Patriarchs not Kings. 


11 


Could never exerciſe a Regal Pom- 

er. | 16 

Livd with Lot in perfect Free- 

dom. 66 
Abrogation, where a Perſon Abrogates 
the Magiſtracy. 87, 156, 157 

God declar'd Saul's Kingdom to be 
intirely Abrogated. 235 

A whole People, or part of them, 

may at their own Pleaſure abro- 


ate a Kingdom. 236 

What is ſaid to be ſo. 287 

None can abroggte the Law of 

God. 315, 316 
Abſalom, bis Revolt. 237, 238 


Abſolute Power and Monarchy, out in its 
fir ſt beginning. | 16, 39 

Of France and Furky. 39, 63,107, 

| 137, 139, 319 

Burdenſom and Dangerous. GI 
ho fit Subjects for it. 83, 129, 


135,136 
Scarce ever conquer d a free Peo- 
ple. 92, 98, 139, 144 


Who Advocates for it. 93, 113 
Nothing more mutable, or unſta- 

: ble. | | 93, 96 
Can't be reſtrain'd by Law. 96,131, 
132, 135 


AN 


943 


PHABETICAL 


AB 


To the Whole. 


\ 


Where it ſhould be of more flrength 
than the Limited. 97 
The ſad effects of it. 108,163,185, 
186, 187, 319, 320, 407, 408 


Rome decay d, ang periſÞd under 
it. 109 
The Root and Foundation of it. 117, 
| | | 30,131 
Not eſtabliſt d among the Greeks 
by Law. | 122 
Encourages Venality and Corrupti- 
on. 129, 130, 180 


Advances the worſt of Men. 131, 
132, 133, 161 
In what ſenſe moſt contrary to Na- 


ture. 134 
By whom only to be endur d. 136, 
319 


The People under it always miſerable, 
| 137, 149, 152, 179 
All things manag'd by one, or a ve- 
ry few men. 5 
Seems totally to be exempted from 
Miſtakes, and why. ' 153 
Almoſt all Troubles ariſing in them, 
proceed from Malice. 153 
Sedition meſt frequently in, and 
natural tothem. 161, 163,171, 
| 17 
By what means this Arbitrary Pow- 
er is ſet up. e 179 
Few or none long ſubſiſt under 6 
| | I6 
Where it cannot be introduc d. 180 
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* Integrity not to be found therein. 18% A good Man performs them tho hs 
= What care ſuch Monarchs have for is a loſer by the Bargain. 298 
i * their People. 191, 192 The neceſſity of ſtanding to them 
8 Their chief Labour ii ta be above te from--Religion, and the - Law of 
N ak ¼ . ĩ¼ . — io 1 
| "Abſolute Power, no Society can be eſta- Between Princes confirm'd after- þ 
| bliſo d, or ſubſsſt without it ſome- wards by Parliaments, &c, 402 
| where. 414. Agrippa (Menenius) appeas'd one » 
Never well plac'd in Men and their the moſt violent Seditions at 
Succeſſors, if not oblig' d to obey ' Rome, and how. 153 
the Laws that ſhould be made, Ahab's growing /ick.,on Naboth's refu- 
| þ Ws bo 415 | 22 his Vineyard. 251 
| Abuſes in Government, when never to When his Houſe was to be cut off. 
| be reform d. 198 396 
4 Account, to whom the People of Rome Alexander of Macedon, thought to be 
| were to give theirs. 32 meant by Ariſtotle for the 
| Accuſers, vid. falſe Witneſſes. _ ' | Aan fram'd by Nature for as 
Acquiſition, what Right can be pretend- King. 354, 56, 9 _ a 
ed from it. 367 His Extrauagant  Frolicks, 95 
Ads of Parliament, till the days of Hen- His Fortune overthrew his Ver- 
| ry V. for the moſt part were pen'd tue. 95, 98, 394 
1 by the Kings Officers, 343, 418. v. His Reign full of Conſpiracys 
| Statutes. LEES? hs 163 
| 'Adam, bis Sin, what. 3 After his Death the Kingdom 
| His Kingdom. I4 fell all to pieces, I19 
| Had only an Oeconomical, not a It is thought he dy d by Poiſon, 
n Political Power. 64 119, 163 
Adoption, wherein the folly of it. 43, 44, Alexander of Epirus, in Valor thought 
1 | 453 46 equal, in Power little inferior 
4 What may be calPd ſo improperly. to bim. + Py 
| | | 44, 45 Alfred, Magna Charta grounded upon 
Jacob adopted Ephraim and Ma- bis Laws. 9 
ll | naſſeh. 62 Acknowledg*d be ſound and left this EZ 
4 Advancements, ought ever to be for the Kingdom perfectly Free. 372 il 
'A ſake of the Publick, not of the Alienation, vid, Dominion. 2 
0 Man. 56 Allegiance, is ſuch an Obedience as the 3 
, Have oftentimes made People worſe. Law requires, 350, 377 'J 
1 Jn? 282, 283 Cannot relate to a whole Nation. 'Y 
Adverſary, who a vitious Prince reckons 8 A 
| ſuch. | 192 Alliances, „ "106; 189 | 
Adultery, became as common in Sparta, All things in their beginning are weak, 4 
as in any part of the World, and | 146 9 
why. 228 Change by length of time, 151 : 
Cannot be diſpens*d withal, even Altar, the Horns of it no protection to 4 
by the Pope himſelf. 362 wilful Murderers. 269 I 
Affections of the People, the Prince's moſs Ambaſſadors, from whence Kings have A 
important Treaſure. 219 their Right of ſending them. b 
Ageſilaus, bis great Atchievements. 97, 359, 402 J 
| 98, 123 Charles Guſtavus, bis excellent I 
His denial of Alexander to be ſaying to one. 364, 365 3 
greater than He, 251 From the Privernates, their brave 1 
Xenophon's great Character of and reſolute Anſwer to Plau- | 
him, and for what. 269, 270 tius the Conſul, when they x 
Agreements, the Treachery of violating were ſuing for a Peace. 376, 2 
them aggravated by Perjury. 158 377 j 
4 | vid. Contracts. From the Eſtates of Scotland, to I 
1 Made by King John of France, . Eliz. 396 : 
q | when Priſoner at London, and Ambition, honeſt and wiſe Men expoſe f 
' Francis under the ſame Circum. the Folly of it, 45, 61 | 
1 ſtances at Madrid, reputed nul; Can never give a Right to any 
| | | 21 over 


1 
1 


fi 


N over the Libertys of a whole Na- 


b tion. * Denn 71 
Tends to publick Rm. 121 
Is the Overthrow of States and 

Empires. 130, 131 

Man naturally prone to it, 131 

What it prompts to. 165 


Has produc'd more Miſchiefs than 
any other Deſires and Paſſions. 
ws 168, 172, 173, 176 


St. Ambroſe, ſeems to have no Know- 


ledg of the Gothick Polity. 

. x 1 4 i 260, 261 
Anceſtors, what we ought to do, if we 
will be juſt tothem. 382, 419, 

| een STA 420 

Never | thought their Poſterity 
would ſo degenerate, as to ſell 
themſelves and their Country, 


415 
By exerting their Vigor we ſhall 
maintain our Laws. 417 


Angli, or Saxons z Tacitus bis Deſcrip- 
tion of their Coming hither, and 
that they bad the Root of Power and 

Liberty in tbemſelves. 348 
Antiochus, bis vain boaſt to deſtroy 
Greece and Italy, 98 

How ſoon he loſt all be poſſeſt in 
Greece, &c. 139 

Apoſtles, what their Work was in relati- 
on to the Civil State. 160, 172, 

174, 176 

Appanages, in France to the King's Bro- 
thers, produc'd very bad Ef- 

feds. 119 


Or to their Sons, but they remain 


ſtill ſubject to the Crown, 213, 

307 

Appeals, the Right of them to the People. 
104, 105, 108, 115,127, 158, 

| 226, 284, 269 

None from Parliamentary Decrees. 

156 

To whom they were made when there 

was in Rome no ſuperior Magi- 


ſtrate in being. 284 

No pardoning a Man condemn'd 

upon one. 403 

An Inſtance of it. | 404 
Arcana Imperii, how to be meddled with. 
6,7,8 

Arians, as cruel as the Pagans. 96 
Ariſtocracy, what. 19, 291 
For whom beſt. 53 

How ſet up. 58 

Was the Jewiſh Government. 

84, 87, 216 

IWho Patrons for it. 136 


The Lacedemonians for it. 
| 216 
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1+ Wthetber it" ſeehrs eſtabliſh'd by 
Mature. 327 


Ariſtotle, flighteg by Filmer. 10 


.. Commendation of him, 51, 90 
His Motion of Oivil Societys. 52, 
es . 7, 61, $3, 208 
Who he thought 1 Fran by Na- 

BUELL + ture for a Ning. 54 56 95 
Mberein he bypbly applauds Mo- 
narchy. W 

Thinks the firſt Monarchs were 

but little reſtrain d, becauſe 

they were choſen for their Ver- 


zue. 4 | ” NO 
His diſtinction between a King and 
a Brant. 2352, 326 


Who, be ſays, are govern'd b 
God, rather than hy Men, 288, 
Proves that no Man is entruſted 
with an abſolute Power. 326 


Armys, of the Eaſt and Weſt, ſet up 


Emperors for themſelves. 101 
Out of what ſort of Men they are to 


be form d. 149. 
Vid. Mercenary and Soldie- 
ry. 


Arminius, kilf 4 for aiming at a Cromn, 


which ble miſtꝰd all his other Ver- 
tue s. 276, 347 


Arms, thoſe juſt and pious that are neceſ- 


| ſary, and thoſe neceſſary, when 
there was no hope of ſafety by any 
other way. 395 
Artaxerxes, and bis Army overthrown 
by the Valor of 10000 Greci- 


ans. 97 
Artificer, wbat ſort of one he is to whom 
implicit Faith ts due. 7 


Aſſemblys, that took their Authority from 
the Law of Nature, conſider d. 

70 
General of the People. 86, 87, 

ö 88 
The of them. 96, 348 

Of the Eſtates in France, 

brought now to nothing. 
120 

Settled the Crown on Pepin. 
171 

What they ought to ſee per- 
form'd. 214 
Had the Power always of 
the whole People in them, 


| 263 
In them none judg for them- 
ſelves. 284, 285 


The greateſt Truſt that can 
be was ever repos'd in 
them, 345 

In- 


— >, 


call d the Head of the Romans. Bartholomew de las Caſas (a Spaniſh 


w — 3 — 


| 1 ; ng), 
| | 5 3 v3 K © oF; NWENUNS, 
Allytians, «Ws tao tr ce 
| That Empire wholly aboliſi d on Abel, vid. Nations. 
3 the Death of Belſhazzar. Babylonian Kings, what Right is 
| | | my 94 © pretended to be in them. 
1 Their Valor irreſiſtible under e 6D ane 
Nebuchadnezzar. 147 Monarchy ruPd by Force, the 
| Little more known of them than : ſtronger turning out the 
. from Scripture. 164 wealer. 94 
| Athaliah, more ready to cry out Treaſon Flow its Pride fell, 100 
than David. 154. Deſtroy'd Little more known of its Mo- 
| . the King's Race, and by whom | narchy than from Scrip- : 2 
(- | | herſelf was kilPd. 162. vid. —_ 164. oy 
1 | Queen. Babylon and Suſa trembled 2 
[ Athens, its Government not ſo much ap- at the Motion of the Gre- 
| prov'd as that of Sparta. 123 cian Arms. 185 
n Baniſhd ſome worthy Men, and There were a People there be- 
W put others to Death. T0 fore Nimrod was King. 
| The Cruelty of the thirty Tyrants Se OE . 
| there. 124. Balance of Power, where and how it is 
As much inclin d to War as Rome. broken, 219, 381, 382 ' 
| | 14 Nations have ſuffer d extremely | 
| The thirty Tyrants deſtroy'd by thro want of this Prudence in 
1 | Thraſybulus. 155 rigbtiy balancing, &c. 394 
| Their Oſtraciſm proceeded ſolely In what manner Power ſhould be ba- b 
| | from fear. 206 lanc d for the Advantage and 2 
Þ Vas not without Laws when ſhe bad Service of the State. 406 23 
'1 | Kings. 281 Baniſhment, not above 5 or 6 Men ſuf- : | 
| Athletick Habit, what. 106, 113 fer d unjuſtly in the Roman Go- i 
# Attila, calPd the Scourge of God, and glo- vernment, in the ſpace of about Y 
„d in the Name. 292 300 Tears. 104, 106, 125 
Avarice, the evil effeds of it. 45 The Temporary of the Athenians 6 
Auguſtus, Rome's longeſt Peace under never accounted as a Puniſh- 'Y 
his Reign. 108, 163 ment. 123 A 
What happen d in it. 84 Camillus recalPd from it, and af- A 
| Was worſe in the beginning than terwards honour l. 124 A 
[| latter end of bis Reign. 111 Barbarorum Regna. * 208 i | 
1 Had thirty mercenary Legions to Baron, the extent of the Name. 352, 1 
ja execute bis Commands. 329 353, 356 * 
| Whether be truly deſerv'd to be Baronagium, what. 69, 352, 353 
8 


| 391 Biſhop) bis admirable Saying | 
g The Name of Auguſtus is 4 concerning the Office of a King. 41 
4 Title belonging to the German 34 2 
W Emperor at this day. 368 Baſſompierre, bis Saying about Rochel. I 
'1 Auſttia, Spain after many Revolutions 197 1 
| came to this Houſe. 151 Baſtards, thoſe Children can inberit no- 2 
Princes of this Houſe pretend to thing. 77 I 
know their Original. 302 Declar'd with relation to Crowns. | 
The German Empire came to Ro- 79, 310 
dolphus of this Name about 300 Advanc'd before Legitimate Bre- 
Tears ago. 303 tbren. 116, 117, 305, 306, 
What Claim this Houſe has to the 307, 365 
4 Crown of France. 308, 361 In ſome Places wholly excluded. 167 


= Authors of great Revolutions, their Aims. 
| | by 129 Beg- 


Beggars of @ King to Samuel, ſuch as 
would not be deny*d. 89 
Parliaments no Beggars. 296, 297 
Belial, who his Sons. 90 
Bellarmine's Tenents. 4,5, 11, 12, 13, 
WE . 877149 
Benjamites, How they proceeded in pre- 
paring for their defence. 88 

Beſt Men, content with a due Liberty un- 
der the Protection of a juſt 


Law. 135,312,313 
Have ever bin againſt abſolute 
Monarchy. 136 


Deſpis d, hated and mark'd out 
for Deſtruction. 196, 314 
Have their Affections and Paſſi- 
ons, and are ſubject to be miſ- 


led by them. 208, 324 
Were ſo eſteem'd who deſtroy'd 
Tyranny. 253 


Whom they bad need to fear. 267 
Can never wholly diveſt them- 


ſelves of Paſſions and Affecti- 


ons. 333 
Birth. right, gives a Right to Sovereign 
Dominion. 7 

Some have bin accusd of ſuppo- 
ſititious Births. 310 
Biſhops, the King's Power in making 
them. I 90 


What Words of Servitude are ſaid 
to be introduc'd by them among us. 


| 276 
Blake, the Terror his Fleet ſtruck every 
where. I 99 


Blood; by God's Law, that Man's is to be 
ſhed, who ſheds anothers. 264. 

The neareſt in Blood ſet aſide, when 
"twas thought more convenient to 
advance others. 304, 305 
Boccalini, the Princes of Europe angry 
| with bim for his Definition of 
a Tyrant, vid. 1 Cent. 76 
Advertiſement. 209 
Bought and Sold, bow Places come to be 
ſo. 182, 184 
Senates aud People can't ſo eaſily be. 
493, 104 

Bourbon, Henry ef that Name, not 
aadmittid to the Crown till he ab- 
jur'd his Religion, and promis'd 

to rule hy Law. 13 
Bracton, bis Words, Omnes ſub eo, & 
ipſe ſub nullo, c. how to be 

, underſtood, ' 263, 264. 
What he calls Eſſe ſub Lege. 283, 

$3: 287 

What, be ſays, the King is oblig'd 

to do by bis Oath. 340 

His Saying about evil, or unskilful 
Judges. 341 
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Bretbren, All ſo by Nature. _ 23 
Nature abbors a difference in ſpe- 

cie between them. 63 

Where a fraternal Equality 
continu d. 66 

Are Equals. N 74 

What advan®d ſome abo ve the 

Tab (Tat ! 85 

The Governed ſo call'd, by their 
Magiſtrates. | 390 

Bribery, natural to Courts. 128, 129, 
179, 180 


Seeks the largeſt Bidder. 147 
Can't corrupt, wheir Vertue is pre- 
fer d. | 181 
. The way to prevent it. 183, 184 
A Noble Perſon turn'd out of a 
conſiderable Office, as a Scan- 
dal to the Court, for being an 


Enemy to this Vice. 183 
Parliaments not ſo eaſily to be 
prevail d upon. 415 

Britain, ſhamefully loſt, ' 109 


Kings impos d upon the Britans 
by the Romans, and to what 
end. W 491341 
Severe Aſſertor? of their Libertys. 
321,346 

Tho they choſe Commanders in 
their Wars, yet they kept the 
Government in themſelves. 
347 

Ever had their great. Councils to 
a determin their moſt important 


Affairs. 348 
Brutus, found it dangerous to be thought 
wiſe, and why." 158, 168 
Eſtabliſi d Liberty and the Conſulate 
together. | 318 
Buchanan, join'd to Doleman. 4 
His Character of K. James the 

Third. 211 
Concerning the Violation of the 

Laws of Scotland. 286 


Burgundy, continu'd in Hugh Capet's 
eldeſt Son Robert, and bis De- 
ſcendents for ten Generations. 


307 
Ws 


CI of giving him bis due. 8, 257 
Julius ſubverted all Order by in- 

| . wading the ſupreme Magi- 
ſtracy by force. 101, 119, 258, 

Worſe than Tarquin. 121 

By what means be ſet up his Ty- 

ranny. 128, 250, 251 
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Ceſar, Julius, ſcarce any Prince had ſo 


ma good Qualirys, till they 
_—_ — d by Ambition. 
SHOTS 90 
Deſign d to make bimſelf a Ty- 
rant. Pg 132 


Thought all things lawful, when 
the Conſulate was deny'd wn. 

x | 1 
IWhen the Power 2 the Romans 
was expreſt by this Name. 237 
Had 1 2 offer d him by 
Mark Anthony. 275 
How obſervant be was of his 
Word,when taken by Pyrats. 297 
The State of the Roman Empire 
after bis Vſuirpation. 320 
Auguſtus bis Power not given, 
but uſurpd, 328, 329 
Julius, what account be gives of 
, our Affairs here. 331, 346 
When, if ever, Fear enter d into 


his Heart. 247 

Cxſars, never call d Kings till the 6th 
Age of Chriſtianity, 368 
Julius, in deſpair would have kilfd 
himſelf. 389 
Cain, had no Dominion over bis Brethren 
after Adam's Death, 59, 60 


From whence bis fear (that every 
Man would flay him) proceeded. 
230 

Caligula, His Wiſh that the People had 
but one Neck, 10, 50, 159, 
189, 391 

A Monſter of Mankind. 27, 485 
His making Love to the Moon, 43 
His Expedition, when he ſaid, he 
bad ſubdu'd the Sen. 109 
9 Aſiaticus _— 
Guards, in wiſ/h'd be 

had bin by 3% kilPd him. 
„ 160, 285 
Murderꝰd by bis own Guards. 163 
Seed the Title of | being cala 
God, which Claudius Cæſar calls 
Turpem Cali Infaniam. 206 


vid. 275 
Whoſe Miniſter be might be ſaid to 
. 272 


Said of him, that no Man ever 
knew a better Servant, nor a 


worle Maſter. 280 
Mherein he plac d bis Sovereign 
Majeſty. 321 
Calvin, bis Opinion of the Government 
:nſtituted by God. 84, 87 
Camden, bis Credit forfeited by a great 
number of Untruths. Ds 


Campus Martius, was the Land that be- 
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bove ten Aores ) afterwards con my 

ted to Mar s. | hr 
Cardinals, the Reſped paid them, 

haue the Power of chuſing Popes, 64 


Carthage, bow ſhe grew to that Exceſs 


of Power that only Rome was 
able to overthrow, 113,143 


One of the moſt potent Citys in 

the World, 7 19 bs 

Caſtile, the Lords thereof bad no other 
Title for many Ages than that of 
Count, which was afterwards 
chang'd to that of King, without 

any addition tothe Power, 368 
Concerning the States thereof erring. 


8 
Catiline, bis Temper, Th 
One of the leudeſt Men in the 
World. 128 
Ceſlet Proceſſus, ſaid to be annex'd to 
the Perſon of the King. 403 


Ceylon, an Mand in the Eaſt-Indies, 
where the King knows no Law 

but bis own Will, 407 
Change, of Government, no proof of Ir- 
regularity or Prejudice to it, by 

tboſe that bade Right. 103, 121 
Nothing found more orderly. 116 

A mortal one in Root and Principle, 

119 

In Government unavoidable. 120 
What Changes deſerve Praiſe. 121 
Where the Wife of it is ſhewn, 121 
Where they are requiſite ſometimes. 

334 

What are for the worſe. 381 
Charter of Liberty, not from Alen, but 
from God. 370 
Parkaments interpos'd their Aut hority 

in theſe matters. 385 
Chatham, the City of. London's Dread 
at the Dutch Flcet's burning our Ships 
there. 144 
Cheat of Mario Chigi, Brother of Alex- 
ander Il. upon the Sale of Corn. 

| x 187 
Child or Children, a wiſe one, Eccl. 4. 
We 25, 43, 82, 201, 261 
Their Duty is perpetual. 474 59, 227, 
"1130 | 228, 232 
Of Godand of the Devil. 48, 50 
Lf Children then Heirs. 62 
Wo to thee, © Land, when thy 
King is a Child ! n G3, 81 

On what account Children are admit- 
ted to rula. 81 
bat unter ſtoud by the word Child, 82 
They do not always prove lite their Pa- 
2 184, 286, 287 
Children, 
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Children, the Danger of having them to be 


Kings. 201 


The Law gives them relief againſt the 


_ Severitys of their Parents, 230, 231 
Were . puniſh'd with Death, and for 
what. -_ "31, 
Chriſtianity, bas bin ſplit into variety of 
Opinion, ever ſince it was 
preach d. 144 

The firſt Profeſſors were of the 

' meaneſt of the People, 271 
St. Paul's work was to preſerve the 
Profeſſors of it from Errors con- 
cerning the State. 272 


Sufficiently provid to be Antient, 


if prod to be good and true. 

332 

Citys, conſiſt of Eqals. 2, 53, 56 

4 What e ew 1 : = 

Cives, v. Incolz. 

Civil War, v. War. 

Cleanthes, his Philoſophical reply to Ari- 

{tippus, about Flattery. 181 

Clergy, the Veneration our Anceſtors had 


for them, 350, 351 
CalleGors, tbeir Extortions. 186 
Commanders, after the Captivity, who 

thought moſt fit. 24 

Of Armys, who beſt to be made ſo. 

53 


The beſt among the Greeks and 
Romans in their times, would 
not know how to manage an Ar- 
my now. 381 

Where they have bin put to Death 
for Misbehaviout,, &c. 385 

Commands of 4 Maſter, how far the 
Servant is bound to obey them, 

GC. 315,316 
Commiſſion, from God, what. 49 
They who hereby grant Autho- 

rity, do always retain more 


than they give. 394, 413 

Comitia Centuriata, whar, 281 
Commons, whether they kad à part in the 
Governmem. 349, 350 

Always had a place in the Councils 

that manag d it. 351 


Many of them in Antiquity and 
Eminency, little inferior to 
the chief of the Tirular Nobility. 


by 351, 354 
The Nation's Strength and Vertue 
in them. 354 


How all things haus bin brought in- 
tu the King's and their Hands. 
382 

Tet never can be united to the Court. 
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en nn Caſes, 6B rey bud 


ne wind haſt tar ſenc 


hen © 386 
„ for whit end Iaſtitu- 
ted. I 
Ml the Regitlar Ringaont in the 
World Sy ** 19, 52 
Of Italy, mot without Palor and 
Pertue: | 111 
How they ſeck Peace and War. 
141 

Wberber bettey to conſt nt one for 
War or Trade. 143 
Another fort composd of many 
Citys aſſoriated together, and 
living £quo jure. 144 
Seldom advante Women, Children, 
or ſuob lite, to the Supreme 
Power, | 176 
In them all men fight for them- 
' febves, 5 
When the Laws are aboliſtod, the 
Name alſo ceaſes. 199 
Leſs Slaughter in theſe; than in 
Abſolute Kingdoms. 185 
Of Greece and Italy, why calPd 


Nurſerys of Vertue. 187, 188 

Juſtice very well adminifter'd in 

them. 266 

How they may be ſawd from 

Ruin. 383 
Competitors, Sovereigns do itnfatiently 
” bear them. | 17 


Wheve their own Swords have de- 

_ Cided their Diſputes. 154,168 

© Conteſts between then relating to 

the Crown, are often very bloody. 

' 169,171, 173,174, 175,179 
Compul/ion ; he that will ſuffer himſelf to 
| be compePd, knows nor how to 
| — s ſo calÞd 8 
Conqueſt, what is ſo calld. _ 26: It - 
ow (tam I. bad the name of Con- 


) | 72 
De extent thereof not the only thing 
to be conſider'd, 108, 109 
Some Common wealths hereby de- 
fagn'd to enlarge their Territorys. 

142 


Some Conquerors never deſeru'd the 


Name of U ſurpers. 265 
The King can't diſpoſe of a con- 
quer d Country, becauſe" tis an- 
ner d to the Office. 359 

Tis the People that Conquer, not 
any one Mun by bis own Strength. 


367 
Conſcience, how it ought to be regula- 


Con- 


queror odioufly given to him. 
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Conſent General, to reſign part of their 
by Ye Liberty. for tbe Good of all, is 
the Voice of Nature, 10, 20, 134 

Firſt confer d Power, 17, 19, 31, 

NI 66, 80 

Government ariſes from it. 32, 33, 
8 66, 72, 222, 223 
Tbe Right of Magiſtrates eſſentially 
depends upon it. #72, 73, 208, 
er 3903, 323, 330 
None to Tyrannys, 73 
No compleat lawful Power without it. 


14, 80,137,155 
Of the three Eſtates in many places 


requir'd, to paſs a Lam, 217 
WWhatſoever proceeds not from it, 


* 


muſt be de facto only. 367 
Conſtantine the Great, with what Blood 
he was polluted. 169, 218 


His Power kept up Hereditary, but 
with extreme Confuſion and Diſ- 


order. 223 
Conſtitutions of every Government to whom 
referꝰd. 32 


Human ſubject to Corruption, and 
therefore to be reduc' d to their 


firſt Principles. 103 
Mhere new ones are neceſſarily re- 
quir'd. 120 


That the beſt, which is attended with 
the leaſt Inconveniences. 125 
Who indeavors the Subverſion of 


them, NY 135, 382 
Of Common-wealths various. 141, 
365 


Of the Northern Nations tbat in- 
Vvuaded the Roman Empire, 143 
The Temper of that of the United 


Provinces. W- 
Good ones remain, tho the Authors 
of them periſh. 148 


The Salutary ones made by Men, 
Cod approves and ratiſies. 268 
Of a State aims at Perpetuity. 280 
Are made for and by the People. 318 
hat the Imperfections of all Human 
Conſtitutions. 332 
Our Antient, bas bin wholly invert - 


eld. | 354 
What are moſt to be commended. 


= ; 319, 394 


er to ſupport them. 379, 380 
Conſuls, made of Plebeians, bow ſeldom 
choſen, and with wbat Prudence. 

. 103 

Repreſented Kings, and were veſted 

with equal Power. 115,117,226, 


| 2777372 
Were created after the Expulſion of 
Tarquin. 121, 218 
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Conſuls, Strangers rais'd to that Honor. 
» ! 2 

Tho Supreme in Power, yet ſuijes 

to the. People. 156, 225, 250 
Marius continu'd 5 Tears in the 


Only for a Tear. . 226 


Title of dread Sovereign might 
juſtly have bin given to them, 372 

If they grew inſolent, bow they might 

be reduc'd. | 380 
Contracts, bow fram'd between Nations 
and their Kings. 233. v. 243, 

4 | 

Vid. Judges, Nations, orient? 
Enter'd into by Princes before their 


Inveſtiture, 271 
The breaking them overthrows all So. 
cietys. 297 


In writing, ſaid to be invented only 
to bind Villains, and why. 297 


All are mutual, and whoever fails 


of his part diſcharges the other.- 


a 0TH | 300 


Controverſys, with other Nations, the 
Deciſion ef them left to Judges cho- 
ſen by mutual Agreement. 398 


Coriolanus duly condemn'd by the Ro- 
mans. 


124 
Coronation Oath. 74775, 80, 81 
Norman Kings oblig'd to take it. 

| 263 


How far our Kings are oblig'd to ob- 
ſerve it. 294,295, 297, 298, 

299, 300, 339, 373 
Corporations, or Bodys Politick, what 


places were thought fit by the King and 
Council to be made ſo. 385 


Corruption, natural to Courts, inſtances 
given. 128, &c. 132, 180 
Of Miniſters in Foreign Courts. 138 
The Effedt of that which proceeds 
from the Government in particular 
Inſtances. 150, 399 
Of a People tends to Tyranny. 161 
Makes Princes Titles good, and how. 
| | 164 
Where it certainly moſt abounds. 
179, 180, 183 
Muſt always be oppos'd by free Go- 
vernments, and why. 180, 181 
The baſeſt, but moſt Iucrative Traf- 
fick. WE 182 
In tbe Head, muſt neceſſarily dif- 
fuſe it ſelf into moſt of the Mem- 
bers of the Common - wealth. 18 3 

a 8 19 
A jut Prince that will bear his Peo- 
ples complaints bimſelf,prevents it. 
vos. Cor- 
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Atonarihy, "which run. 


| = ſuhſiſt wit hout it. 184 

Mankind naturallypropenſeto it. 250 
Of Faun py from private 
co Pa KN 1 285 


Of Members of Parliament. 415 
Counſellors, made choice of according to 
te Temper of the Prince. 7, 
SELL? 193, 291, 292 
Signify little to an abſolute Mo- 


nuch. 139, 151 

In the emdtitade of them generally 

is ſafety. 386 
Mbetber thaſe of the King are ex- 

pord to Pumſhments, and for 

what. 404, 418 

Council of ſeventy choſen Men. 86 
God's Counſels are impenetrable. 

100 


A wiſe and good one cannot always 
ſupply the Defedts, or correct the 
Vices of a young or ill- diſpos d 
Prince, 291 

IWhere it is of no uſe unleſs Prin- 
ces are oblig*d to follow it. 292 

Of Toledo, what it made the 
Prince to ſwear before be was 
plac'd in the Royal Seat. 308 

Of what Perſons it antiently con- 


ſeed. 351, 352, 385 
General, how expreſt antiently by 
Authors. 356 


When the boldeſt are moſt ſafe. 395 

The King is oblig'd to act, cum 
Magnatum & Saplentum 

Conſilio. 404 

He can ſpeak only by their Advice, 

and every Man of them is with 

bis Head to anſwer for the Ad- 

vice he gives. 418 
Council- Table, the Proceedings and Juriſ- 
diction of it regulated by 16 Car. 1. 
cap. X. 344 
Courtiers, what things are inſeparable 
from their Lives. 182 

Their Phraſe is, To make as 

much Profit of their Places 

as they can. 183 

A miſe Prince's ſaying to ſome 

about bim of ſuch. 183, 184 

IWherein their Art conſiſts. 1 90, 406 

The modern Ones by their Names 

and Titles, what they are apt to 

put us in mind of. 351 

When they ſpeak moſt Truth, 373 

Of Philip III. and IV. of Spain, 

their Sottiſhneſs. 383, 384 

Cowards, the cruelleſt of Aen. 206 
Crown, how the Engliſh became heredita- 


ry, Ts 18 


0 Compr 


Fer. 


by the Eſtates F ibe Kralm. 117, 
227, 306, $07, 344, 34 | 
ebends all rat ran be 3 ; 
to the moſt violent and witious. 165 
Hereditary or Elec, it bas its De- 
PSY 251 ours 18 
The Spartan tranſported into - 
ſeveral Familys. 210 
Of France, is from the People. 21 3, 
306, 307 
Mere none would accept it, but ſuch 
as aid not deſerve it. 219 
Arminius fiain for aiming at One. 
| 276 
Of England, pow what Gondirions 
accepted. 298, 299 
Five different manners of diſpoſing 
' Crowns eſteem d hereditary. 301 
Of Spain not fix'd in a Line, but | 
diſpos d of as the Nobility and Peo- = | 
Ne thought fit. 305 160 
Many and bloody Conteſts for One. 14 
325,374, 375 M 
\ The Demeaſns of it cannot be aliena- 
» td. 359 
The Parliament's Power of giving 
and taking it away. 375 
Some have feard the Luſtre of it. 
394 
He that wenrs it can't determin the 
Affairs which the Law refers to the 
2 401, 403 
Curio, by Corruption made an Inſtrument 
of Miſchief who had bin an eminent 
Supporter of the Laws. 130 
Cuſtom, the Authority of it, as well as 


' of Law, conſiſts only in its Rec- 
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titude, 332 1 | 
The various ones us'd in Elections. kl 

2 od 384, 385 "Fa 

Had its beginning and continuance 1 

from the univerſal Conſent of the | | 

Nation. | 405 4 0 | 

The reaſon why we pay Cuſtoms. 1 

416 | 121 

1 

D. 11 


Avid, the moſt Reverend King, bad 
his Poſterity depriv/d, and his 
Kingdom at laſt came to the A ſ- 


monean Kace. 23, 24 
Choſe and anointed King by the 
Tribe of Judah. 80, 237 
Slew the Sons of Rimmon, and 
why, 80 
Not without his Infirmitys and 
Puniſhments, 95 
Kkk David, 
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David, who. were his Followers, notwith- 


fftanding the Juſtice of bis 


His Affection towards his People. 
| „Ae 88 231 


His reſiſting of Saul, without aſ- 
ſuming the Power of, a King. 
Miro ling) 3631612 J, 236 

How bis Heart ſmote him when 
be had cut off  Saul's Skirt. 


236 

His War with Saul, how ground- 
ed. a 237 
There were many Kebellions a- 
gainſt him. 238 
How he fear d Men more than 
God. | „ 2&7 


My be commanded Solomon not 

to ſuffer Joab to go to the 

Grave in Peace, \c" 269 

Wiſe as an Angel of God. 386 
Death, of no eminent Roman, except one, 


for a long time. 104. 
Citizens to be condemn'd in Publick 
by the Roman Law. 127 


Of Barnewelt, and de Wit. 145 
Often the reward of ſuch Service: 
as can't be ſufficiently valu d. 168 
Of the neareſt Kelations, Regnandi 


cauſa. 169 

The Bitterneſs of it, how aſſuag d. 
Te 219 

Very few ſuffer d in Sparta for above 
800 Tears, 269 
Decemviri, only for a Tear. 118 
For two Tears, 284 


To regulate the Law. 121, 281 
Patricians fauoumd them. 153 
Proceeded againſt as private 
Men, when they continu'd be- 

yond their time, 156 
Us'd with great gentleneſs. 176 
The Romans eaſily beaten under 

them, I98 
The Power. given tothem, ſine 

Provocatione, was only in 


private Caſes. 284 
y the People deſtroy'd both 
their Power and them. 284 


Deciſion of the moſt difficult matters, an- 
tientiy left to the Prieſts in all 
Countrys. 398 

In England, where made by Judges 
and Jurys, and where by Par- 
liaments. 4045, 405 

Defence, all terminates in Force. 147, 148 

Whether better for every Man to 
ſtand in his own defence, than 
to enter into Societys. 159 
Of one's ſelf, natural. 242, 256, 
257 


— 


Delator es, See Roman Empire. 101 
Delegated Perſons,” their Powers, to whom 
I General Aſſembys. 71 


How. binding the Ads of ſuch are 


785 to the whole Nation. 72 
Where the Ning act, by this 
Power. rc. 04011 06 
Can have no Power but what is con- 
fer'd on them by their Principals. 
6. 07 & Sa O 
How thoſe in the United Provin- 
ces, and in Switzerland are 
usd. Ke 410 
Deputys of Caſtile, refus'd in 
tbe Cortez to give Charles V. 
the Supplys be deſir d, and why. 
412 
Deliverers of their Countrys from Oppreſ. 
ſions, how they hade bin eſteem' d 


in all Ages. 'S 8 
What Gifts God beſtow?d on them. 
25, 85, 92, 100 

Often rewarded with Inberitances. 


68 

Their Actions carry their own Juſti- 
fication. | ' 160 
Democracy, God ſaid to be the Author of 
it. 11, 88 

Perfect, what. 19 

For whom beſt, 53, 87, 115 

How inſtituted. 58 


A Democratical Embaſſy. 86, 87 
Of the Hebrew Government. 87 
Never good but in ſmall Towns. 
115, 122 

Pure, if it be in the World, the 
Author has nothing to ſay to it. 

132 

Where it would prove the moſt 
juſt, rational and natural. 134 

To what Miſtakes moſt liable. 153 
With whom in a ſtrid ſenſe it 
can only ſute. 216 
Denmark, the laſt King thereof over- 
threw in one day all the Laws of 
is Country. 130 
The Crown Elective till 1660, and 
then made Hereditary. 303, 365 

In ſome parts thereof the whole 
Volumes of their Laws may be 
read in few Hours. 337 
The Authority of their Kings ſaid to 
have bin for above 3000 Tears, 


346 
Nobleman and Gentleman the ſame 
there. 353 


Depoſition of Princes, ſaid to be the Doc- 
trine of Rome and Geneva. 4 
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Depoſstion' for Miſgovermmint, and others 


3 -  ' placd in their rooms,” 69, 79, 
I 116, 117; 201212, 238, 305, 
* + 331, 384 


Kings, when deposdd, loſe the Right 
ws ſending Ambaſſadors. 402 
* The Practice of France and other 
5 Countys. 79, 120, 172, 174, 

202, 305, 306, 307, 345 
For Religion differing. from the 

Body. of the Nation. 79, 82, 


Nag do art et ens 117 
If they become Enemys to their 
. elne 159 
For their ill Lives. 270, 271 


Of Wamba, 4 Gothick King, 
who was made a Monk after he 
bad reign d many Tears well. 


305 

Dieſertion, the Cauſe of it. 138 
Common to all abſolute Monar- 

cbys. 138 

Of Soldiers. 197, 198, 199 

Detur Digniori. 24, 25, 34 53 
Dictator, from whence his Power aroſe. 

| 104,250 


Ceſar made himſelf perpetual. 107 

Made occaſionally at the begin- 

ning. 118, 119,121 

A mortal Change in Root and 

Principle. 119 

Why Mamercus and others had 

this Honor. 124, 195 

Tbo ſupreme, yet ſubje to the 

People, if they tranſgreſt the 

Law. 156, 225, 226, 372 

His Power but for fix Months 

at moſt. 226, 277,284 

Camillus in bis fourth Dictator- 

{hip threaten'd with a Fine. 226 

The Commiſſion that was given 

them, what. 1 

How high the Romans carry'd the 

Power and Veneration due to 

them. 372 

None ever uſurp'd a Power over 

Liberty till the time of Sy lla. 380 

Diets, vid. Eſtates of the Realm, and 
Parliaments. General Aſſemblys. 

Difference between a lawful King and 

Tyrant. 61,63, 205, 253, 290 

Between Brethren, only in proporti- 


on. 62 
Between Lord and Servant in ſpe- 
cle, not in degree. 62 


Between Men fighting for their own 
Intereſt, and ſuch as ſerve for 


Pay. 197 
Between Senates and abſolute Prin- 
ces, 222 
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Difference between Magiſlrates to mbom 
HOblbedience is due, and to whom 


v1 rao 1 5 A aha, 275 
BZ3etween good and bad Princes, is 
from tbe Obſervation or Violation 
the Laws of their Country. 279 
Diocleſian's Saying, Bonus, cautus, op- 
timus Imperator venditur. 180 

What made him renounce the Em- 


*. Re e 180 
Dionyſus, bis Tyranny deſtroyd by the 
-M Syracuſians. 10 

His Character. 27, 191 


Diogenes his ſaying of him. 191 
Diſcipline, the Excellency of the Roman. 
127, 128, 140 

The like in all Nations that have 


kept their Liberty, 140 


The Effects of good and bad. 

196, 197, 198 

The Excellency of the 4 . 

| 210, 269 

Diſpenſing Power, our Kings have it not 
beyond what the Law gives them. 326 
Di/ſſimulation, what, 202 
Diſſolute Perſons fitteſt Subjects for abſo- 
| lute Monarchs. 83, 129, 161 
Abbor the Dominion of the Law. 

: | 133, 192 
Doctrine; ſome by that which is falſe, poi- 
ſon the Springs of Religion and Ver- 
tue. 314 
Dominion, equally divided among all, is 
: univerſal Liberty. 21 

Of the whole World can't belong 

to one Man. 1 37,3 

Nor over a Nation, ever inſepa- 

rably united to one Man and his 

Family. 52, 62, 63,65, 74 

Deeds by which the Right of it is 


confer'd. 80 

 Uſurp'd by the ruin of the beſt part 

of Mankind, 128 

Of France not to be alienated. 
273 

Every Child of a Parent can't in- 

herit it. 220 

How, and by whom it was confer'd. 

221, 369 

Implies Protection. 371 
Dominus, its Signification. 63 
The Romans often call d Lords of 

the World. 355 
Domitian, his Character. 189 
Tacitus calls him, an Enemy 

to Vertue. 267 


Duels in France, who only could refuſe 
Challenges from any Gentleman. 


353 
Dukes 
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Dukes of Venice, Moſcory, Er. 137 Elizabeth, what\ Power made. ber capytt 
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158 


* N 


Duke, Earl and Vicount, the 


Names of Offices. 360 
Where theſe Names art Subjects, 
and where little "Jeſs than So- 


* o 


vereig as. e, ige 

Duty, ariſing from a benefit receiv d, 
muſt be propertionable tu it. 232 

Of a Maziſtrate, what. 267 


Of no Alan to deny any one that which 


is his due, much leſs to oppoſe the Mi- 
niſter of God in the exerciſe of his 


Office. | 272 
What to be expected from, and render d 
to them. | 277 
E. 
r Nations what remarkable for. 
92 
Force is the prevailing Law with 
them. 94 


Were and are ſtill under the Go- 
vernment of thoſe, whom all 
free People call Tyrants. 2332 

31 
Solomon's prudent Advice to 
private Perſons living under 
the Government of theſe Coun- 
ts. 261 
Edward II. impriſon d and depos'd by bis 
Parliament. 413 
IV. bis Wants ſupply'd by Fraud 
and Rapine. | 418 
Election, moſt Princes choſen by the Peo- 
ple. 68, 69, 74, 81 
Provꝰd from Scripture-Inſtances. 6, 
71, 74, 80, 81, 87, 235, 237 
From Examples of the Saxons, 71, 
72, T7, 270, 271, 352 
Makes a Right. 73, 80, 81 
The various ways of electing Princes, 
116 
Frequent chuſing of Magiſtrates 
makes Nurſerys of great and 
able men. 140, 148, 194 
The Prudence of Ele@ion ſurpaſſes 
the Accidents of Birth. 149 


Of Kings in France, 212, 213, 
306, 307 

Of our Kings, bow, 298, 299 

Of Charles Guſtavus to the Crown 

of Sweden. 364 

The various Cuſtoms us'd in chuſing 
Parliament. men. 384, 385 
Eledive Kingdoms. 304 


Elizabeth, Queen, ber Government, not 
without ſome mixture of Blood. 


175 


2 of the Suoce ton. 310, 362 
.* ©. Her Character and Failings. 323, 


The Eart of Morton ſent Anbaſt 
Jador to ber by the Eſtates of 


Scotland, to juſtify their Pro. 
ceedings againſt Q. Mary. 396 


None fo much imitated Henry . 


. N | as ſbe. 1 4 IT'A 420 
Eminent, the moſt, ougbt only to be ad- 
Danc d to Places of public l Truſs 


and Dig nix. 3 
Moſt — to be takin of? 8 
| . e 
Ave moſt fear'd. 168, 171 
When theſe are moſt impatient. 170, 
| | 171 
The Pillars of every State. 171 
Emperors, Roman, three or four, and 
at one time thirty, who calbd 
themſelves by this name. 119 
Endeadour d to make their Power 


hereditary. + 1-229 
The beight of their Regal Majeſty. 
240, 241 


St. Auſtin's, and Ulpian's Saying, 
that they were ſubjel to no Law, 


and why. 261322 
Some foully polluted themſelves 
with innocent Blood. 2.73 


The Title never ſolemnly aſſum'd 
by, nor confer'd on them. 275, 
276 

Theodoſius confeft, it was the 
Glory of a good one to own him- 


ſelf bound by Laws. 322 
The preſent one in Germany, an 
account of him. 387 
Empire, grounded on the Pope's Donation. 
34 

Gain'd by Violence is mere Tyranny. 
2 

Acquir'd by Vertue, can't long be 
ſupported by Mony. 102 
The Calamitys which the Roman 
ſuffer'd. 121 
Settled in Germany. 172 
What made Diocleſian to renounce 
the Empire, 180 


Under what ſort of Governors it 
was ruin d. 194, 195, 223 
Of the World divided between God 
and Cæſar. | 316 
Not oblig'd by any Stipulation of 
the Emperor without their Con- 


ſent. 402 
Enacting Laws, continwd in the People of 
Rome, 104, 108 


1 Enemy, 
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Eueng f 4 Nation, who. 33, 1357 
8 g Aan 1 
Every Man. is a Soldier. againſt him 
| Who the moſt dangerous ta ſupreme Aa- 
FLiſtrates. nes 311 
Wha is ſa to all that id gol. 18 
Who is ſo to Hertue and Religian, is an 
Enemy io Mankind. 188, 190 
Thaſe that know they bave ſuch abroad, 
ende gvauy to get Friends at home. 
,*H 255 

Sycopbants tbe warſt Enemys. 293, 420 
Hom a King declares he has none when 
be comes ta the Cromu. 325 

A Prince that ſeeks afſiſtence from fo- 
reign Powers, 1s ſo. 391 
England, hom the Crown became beredita- 


ry. 77 
The State of it fauce the Tear 1660. 
1 attTs 

How, and when the Glory of our Arms 
was turn d into ſhame. 148 
Ham the Succeſſion of her Kings bas bin. 


| . 167, 345 
Her Wars with France merely upon 
Conteſts for the Crows. 173 


Her Miſerys by ow Civil Conteſts, 
DIY 174,175 

hen her Reputation and Power was at 
a great beight. 199 
Whether our Kings were ever Proprie- 
ters of all the Lands. 247 
The naled condition of our Anceſtors 
upon Caſar's Invaſion, 256 
Has no Dictatorian Power over w_ 

2 

Ever a free Nation, and choſe her — 
King. 5 299, 356 
Made ber own Laws, 346, 347, 356 
Ve know little of the firſt Inhabitants, 
but what is involy'd in Fables and Ob- 
ſecurity. 331 
The great uumker of aur Laws make 
them mconvenuent. 337 


Juſt among Equals. 


Eſcheat of the Crown for want of an Heir, 


— 


Equality, in all by Nature. 3, 5, 12, 22, 
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188, Epaminondas,.. Forfeiture: M bis - Lift 
1, (de aue fei | 


len ſerving bis Country 
longer thaw. the time limited. 147 156 


Ephorl,. able 10 refrain the Power 


N 


Kings. J, 2, 345 
When they mene rented, .. 3093 


31, 52,327, 397 
3 
Cryil Sociaty compes'd of Equals. 7 
Leagues don't imply abſolute Equality 

between Partys. Ane e 
Where tis hard to preſerve a Civil E- 

gualit wn. «008 
Popular, to what tis an Enemy. 161 
Of Right, what is e4lV'd Liberty. 221 
Kings under this Law with the reſt of 


the People. 239 
Equals cant have @ Right aver each o- 
ther. 370, 398 


No Nation can have an Equal within 


ſelf, Nu, 39 
Error, all ſubject to it. 106, 124, 153, 
WES | de od 191 
Diſcover d by the Diſcourſe of a wiſe 
and good man. 0 

Zy it popular Governments may ſome- 
times hurt private Perſons. 186 


A polite People may relinquiſh thoſe of 
their Anceftars,, which they have bin 
guilty of in the times of their Igno- 


Would be perpetual, if no change were 
admitted. 334 
here they are in Government, the it 


may be eaſy for a while, yet it cannot 
be laſting. NAT re 


35, 36 


Eſtates of the Realmr, divided the Ring- 


dom of France. 214, 306, 307 
Their Paper in ating. * 6:5 217 


Have diſpas d of Crowns as they pleas d. 


306, 307, 345, 364, 365. Vid. 
Parliaments, Aſſemblys general. 


1 bercin - (he ought. to be compar with 
Rome. 341 
Brave in William Ps time, when fe 
Jam ber Laws and Liberty. mere in 


Evil, what is ſo of it ſelf, by continnance 
is made worſe, and on the firſt Oppor- 
tunity is juſtly tobe abolifſÞ'4, 346 

Entropius, when 4a Slave pick'd Pockets, 


danger. 342 &c. but whin d Aliniſter be ſold Citys, 
What has coſt ber much Rlaod, and bas &eœ. | 182 
bin the Cauſe of ow late difficultys. Excommunication denoun”d on the Viola- 
| N 343 tors of Magna Charta. 296 

Our Security, the beſt Anche we bave, 1 7%. eu 


ought to be preſery'd mith all care, . „ A 
* | meet 416 WY : 
The general impairing of ber may be 8 Maximus one of the greateſt 
dated from the Death of Hepry the & and beſt of men that ever Rome 
Fifth. 418 produc'd. * 0 eee "BOG 
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—_ Quintus, in danger of bis" Lift 
fightin wit bout Order, tho be 


fly zonal Victory. '372 
Faction about Regal Power and Succeſſion, 
how to be prevented. - 168 

The Convul/ions. = make. 170, 173, 
382 

Of the Guelphs and Ghibelins W 

. 187 
yertus and Vice were made the Badges 
ef them. 192, 193 
Faith, N rr to whom it belongs. 6, 7, 
314 

Familys, none antienter than other, and 
why, 42 
What vogue rd to make” a compleat one. 
59 

When our Anceſtors ſent to ſeek a King 
in one of the meaneſt of them in 
Wales. 169 
None that does not often produce weak, 
ignorant, or cruel Children. 278,279 
Famous men for Wiſdom, Vertue and 
good Government. 128, 134, 135, 


\ 148, 149 
Have Eyes, and will always ſee the 
way they go. | 314 


Fathers, the Power of Fatherhood belongs 
only to a Father. 18, 19, 42, 47 
Cruel Princes no Fathers of their Coun- 
try. 32, 33, 253, 254, 292, 293 

. Their Character indelible, 42, 47, 59 
Adoption of them abſurd. 43, 44, 45, 


46, 47 

Who deſerve the Obedience due to natu- 
ral Parents. { 44 
By Uſurpation. 49, 68 
The Fifth Commandment how ex- 
lain d. 50 
Mho has the Right of F athers. 58,59 
When it ceaſes, . - © $9, 64 
Embrace all their Children alike. © 62 


There is a ſort of T) N that has no 


Father. 292 
Favourites, not always the beſt of Men. 


un $1 45 
Their influence over Princes. 96, 97 


Whom the Monarch commonly makes 


ſuch. ö 3 186 
How their exorbitant Defires are gra- 
ti d. 223 


Fauſtina, two of them, who by their Aſ- 
cendency tarniſÞd the Glory of "Anto- 
ninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 180 

Fear, what it tranſports a wicked Man to 


do. 206 
eee gentle and cautious. 
207 


Puts People on deſperate Courſes. 218 
What is the Meaſure of it tothat Ma- 
giſtrate who is the Miniſter of God,270 


Feur, when, 1 ever, ſaid to enter Ge, 

15 "far? $ Heart, | 347 

Felicity, Man's, where plaPd;'- "> 4 

Females, vid, Women. , 
- Excluded from all Offices in the Com- 
 monwealth, 

Figurative "Expreſſions, all have their 

Strength only from Similituge. 389 


Fakes the World to be the Patrimony 
of one man. 1,2, 205 


Uſes not one Argument but what is 
falſe, nor cites one Author but whom 
he has perverted or abus d. 2, 289 

And his Partiſans, why reſerv\d ro this 


Ape. $4 343 
His Buſineſs is to overthrow bir 
and Truth. 6, 419 


His bitter Malice againſt England. 9 
Makes God the Author of Democracy. 
It 

His Lord Paramount over Children's 
Children to all Generations. 13,14, 


1 
His Opinion, to whom all Kings are 
reputed next Heirs. 26 


Where bis Kingly Power eſcheats on in- 
dependent Heads of Familys, 35, 42 
His Adoption of Fathers of Provinces, 
for what. R 
His Notion, That we muſt regard the 
Power, not the means by which it is 
gain d. 46, 69, 68, 155, 235,322 
His diſtinction between eligere and in- 


ſtituere. 73774 
His vile abuſing of the Reverend Hook- 
er. 3 


His Notion of begging a King. 80 
Abſolute Monarchy to be the Nurſery of 


Vertue. 92 
Attributing Order and Stability to it. 
92, 122 

Imputing much Bloodſhed to Rome's 
popular Government. © 105 
His Backdoor, Sedition and Faction. 
116,118 


His Opinion, That the worſt men in 
Rome thriv'd beſt. 122, 125 
That the Nature of all People is to de- 
fire Liberty without reſtraint. 133 
His Cypher of the Form of mix d Go- 
Dernments. 136, 137 
That there is a Neceſf ity upon every 
People to chuſe the. worſt men, for be- 


ing moſt like themſelves. 148 
His Deſcription f — Tumults of 
Rome. 179 


Affirms that more men are ſlain in popu- 


lar than abſolute Governments. 185 
Filmer, 
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His attributing Ignorance aud  Negli- 
gence to popular Governments. 193 
His Notion, That the Vertues and Wiſ- 
dom of a Prince ſupply all Diſtempers 
of a State. 200 


That there is no ſuch Tyranny as that 


of a Multitude. 202 
That Kings muſt be abſolute. 207, 208 


His Notion of a King's ceaſing to be ſo. 


207, 215 
His Whimſy about Democracy. 216 
That all the Peoples Libertys flom from 
the gracious Conceſſ ons of Princes, 
220, 246 

That there is no coming at a King, if 
be break bis Contract with bis People, 
224 
That a Father of a Family governs. it 
by no other Law than bis own Wall. 


228 

That patient Obedience is due both to 
Kings and Tyrants. -228 
That there were Kings, 8 any Laws 
were made. 229 
That Abraham, Iſaac, Jacob, and 
Moſes were Kings. + 2 T 


That Samuel by telling what a King 
would do, inſtructed the People what 
they were to ſuffer. - 242, 244 

That Inconveniences and Miſchief: are 
ſome of the Eſſentials of Kingly Go- 


vernment. 245 
That all Laws are the Mandates of 
Kings. 246 
His ridiculous Saying, Thoſe that 
will have a King. 249 
That the Jews did not ask a Tyrant of 
Samuel. 252 


That the Peoples Crys are not always an 
Argument of their living under a 


Tyrant. 1 254 
That our Saviour limits and di ſtin- 
guiſbes Royal Power. 257 
That the Tribute Czſar impos'd was all 
their Coin, 258 
Cites Bracton, as a Patron of the abſo- 
lute Power of Kings, © 264 


That St. Paul's higher Powers meant 
only a Monarch that carrys the Sword, 
&c. 266 

That Kings are not las by the poſitive 
Laws of any Nation.” 273 289 

That the Original of Laws was to keep 
the Multitude in Order.. 278 

That Laws were invented for every par- 
ticular Subject to find his Prince's 


Pleaſure. 482 
That Kings are above the Laws, 284 


Filmer, the extent of bis Crueltys - of a Filmer, bis Opinion when Princes degents 


rate into 7 yrants. 28286 

| That Tyrants and Conquerors are Kings 
and Fathers. 2 
That the King fo wears to obſerye no 
Laws, but ſuch as in bis Judgment 
are upright, K 5 -- 294 
That Kings are not olli g'd by volunta- 
ry Oaths, &. Be 297 
His Principles animadverted on. 31m, 
312 
That Obedience is due to a Command, 
tho contrary to Law. - 3 14 
That the King's Prerogative to be a- 
bove the Law, is only for the good 


of them that are under it. 317 
| Hts equivocal King. 320 
Hit Opinion, That the Law is no better 
than a Tyrant. W 324 


That à perfect Kingdom wherein the 


King rules by his own Will. 326 
That the firſt Power was the Kingly in 


this Nation. 329 
That all Judges receive their Authority 
from the King. 337 


Tbat the Power of Kings can't be re- 
ſtrain d Ad of Parliament. 343 


That the Ki ing is the Author, Corrector 


and Moderator of both Statute - and 

Common Law. | 346 
Hy trivial Conceits about Parliaments, 

the time when they began, &c. 346, 


3495 359 
His Notion about Uſurpers and lawful 
"Kings. 361 


That the Libertys claimed in Parlia- 
ment, are Libertys of Grace from 
the King, and not of Nature to the 
People. 2363 


That the Peoples Language is  ſubmiſſs ye 


tothe K ing but his is — 5 to them. 


1 

That Ki ings may call and diſſolve Par- 
liaments at pleaſure. 383 
Admires the trend Wiſdom of all 
Kings, 2386 
A bitter Enemy to all Mankind, 407, 
408 


His Bool bere lately reprinted, as an 
Introduction to a Popiſh Sueveſſor. 


:408 

His wn of Le Roy leveut. 416, 

HY 417, 418 

F latterers, what the vile of them dare 
not deny. TEE) * 7 
What call d by Tacitus, 112 
be Hebrew Kings. not without then. 
162 

"Their pernicious Advices to what end 
given. 165 
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tbemn. 170 180, 182,196 
- . Cleanther's fring 10 Ae. 
48. gf 12 181 
- By what bandie they lead their Princes. 
„renne pi ay” 3h | I 90 
Have made Valor aida. 198 
. By bent thought the beſt Friends, and 
maſt worthy of great Truſis. 313, 


- F'be Author's wiſh, that Princes would 


abber cheſe Mretcbes. 334 
Almoſt ever encompaſs cromm d Heads. 
Fleets, when ours mere very farpers. 199 
Florence, the Seit iam there, and in 

„ . Tuſcany, * 186 
More de populated now than any part of 
that Province, tho formerly in a few 
bours it could bring together 135000 

well · arm d men. 187, 318 

Folly 3 Mankind does not univerſally com- 

mit, and perpetually perfaſt in any. 36 
Some are Fools at 40 years of Age. 201 
Lord Chancellor Egerton ſaid be did 
not fat ta relieve Fools, 298 
Force, where tit the only Lam that pre- 
vals. :*." 94 
bat the Romans gain d by the Valor 
of their Forces. 16 109 

Mil Defence terminates therein. 147, 

| 1 2213 
. Thoſe that uſe it, muſt perfect their 

Work or periſh. 153 

Qr Fraud, in oppoſition to the Laws of 
_ , ences Cormry, is abſolutely Monar- 

"7 SHONE | 179 
When the Spartan Kings were over- 

thrown by is. 210 
Is generally mortal to thoſe that provoke 

„ . 8. TRY 21 
'To be us d, when there is no belp in the 

Lam. 219, 279, 395 


Can never create @ Right. 222, 233, 


The French under a Force they ane not 
* is gain d by it may be recover d 
:: the fame may. 303, 367 
Hi/hen all Pufputes about Right natural- 


. tyend in force. 379 


Forfeiture of Liboux, bow it can be. 370 
Fortune, of all things the moſt variable. 


8 3 | : 5 . 19a 
How Right is made a Slaue io it. 167, 

| WII b 01-4164 68 
Of 4 Price, . fuppiys all natural De- 

_ feds. 200 
Erance, tht Salick Lam there, 40, 78, 
301, 302 


Hauer, weak: Prinees nt; fried 40 France, Her antient Kings Right bmw 


confer” d on them, and what was ber 
gutient Gavernaent. 77 366 


Her Revenge en England ſor ali the 


Querthrows ſhe receiv'd from our 


| Hnceſtars.. ; ? 1 11 4 
Frequently divided into fexeral Partys. 
| 119 


Her Races of Kings four times wholly 
hang d. 120, 169, 170, 207, 212 
Tbe myſerable condition of ber People. 
137, 171, 172, 198, 199, 378,417 
Her greateſt Aduautaget have bin by 
the miſtaken. Connſels of England. 
138 

Her bloody Conteſts and Slaughteys for 
the Crows, 169, 170, 171,172, 173 
Had ten baſe and flotbful' Kings, call d, 
Les Roys faineans. 170,201 
The Regal Power limited. 172, 212 
Had four Kings depos'd within 150 


Tears. | 172 
Civil Ways frequent there, tho not ſo 
cruel as formerly. 173 
Compar'd with Venice. 196 
Her Soldiers running from theis Co- 
lou. N 188, 199 


Her general Aſſemblys continu d the ex- 
erciſe of the Sovereign Power, long 


_ after Lewis X's Death. 211, 212 


Had never any Kings but of ber own 


ching. 8 212 
Henry Y. of England moſt terrible to 
ber, 212 
_ Their Laws made by themſelves, and 
not impos'd on them, 212 
The People have underſtood their Rights. 
213 


The reaſon of the Peoples. Miferys. 246, 
2477 251, 252 


. The Right tothe Crown is in a great 


meaſure from the Law of that Coun- 
try. Inſtances bereof. 306, 307 
She does not allow her Kings the Right 


of making a Mill. 307 
By whom the Pamer of conferriug the 
Sovereignty was exercis'd.. 365 


By the Peoples morea/ing tbe Power of 


their Maſter, thex add merght tu their 


own Chains. 75.1 05. wI9G 
Her King cart be calfd the Head of bis 
People, and why. 392 


Le Royle veut, & tel eſt notre plai- 


ſir, are French Rants; but ua Edict 


_ there bas the Pomer ef 4 Eaw, till it 
be regiſter u in Purliamant. 417 


The Conqueſt of her only to be cfecked 
H the Bravery of @ free and well 
ſatisy'd People, 6: | | 420 


| Franks, 


4 


Franks, ſoon incorporated themſelves 
with the Gauls. 143 
= Fraud, accounted a Crime ſo deteſtable, 

5 as not to be imputed to any but Slaves. 
All wicked Deſigus baue bin thereby 

* carry d on. | 388 

= IWho delight in it, and will have no o- 


2M the Inſtruments of it, 419 

_— Frce, what Nations ſo eſteem d. 9, 318 
Vid, Popular Governments. | 

Men, bow to know our ſelves ſuch. 19, 

65, 66, 89, 300, 318 

People, ſcarce ever conquer d by an ab- 

_— ſolute Monarch. 92, 98 

MM Philip of Macedon confeſt bis People 

; to be free men. 98 

The Britans were ſo, becauſe govern d 

by their own Laws; 346 

Men, or Noblemen, exempt from Bur- 

dens, and reſerv'd, like Arms, for 
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the uſes of War. | 354 

Free Citys, what and who made them. 

COS 

Frugality, the Vertues that are upbeld by it. 
250 

' Fruits of our corrupt Nature, 84 
| Own Labor. 86 
Recover'd Liberty. 116 


Victory, bow gain d and loſt. 148 
. Always of the ſame Nature with tbe 
! Seeds from whence they come. 196 


G. 


Enealogys, the Hebrews exa@ in 
8 obſerving them. 23, 223 
Of Princes nicely to be ſearch'd 

into, would be dangerous to 

ſonie Crowns. 36,37, 39, 366 

Of Mankind very confus'd, 36, 

| 224, 302 

Of being the eldeſt Son of the el- 

deſt Line of Noah. 221 

Geneva and Rome, wherein they only can 
concur. 4 


Genoa, how it is govern d. ATE WM 


By whom that City was inſected. 144 
Gentlemen, at this day comprebends all 
that are rais*d above the common People. 

| 353 
Germanicus his Modeſty in refuſing the 
Empire, was the occaſion of bis Death. 
168, 298 

Germany, how govery'd. I15, 347 
Equal to the Gauls in Fortune, ſo long 


„ y 


as Rome was free. ; 150 
The Power of the German Kings. 210 
The Power of this Emperor. 211 


_—_— ther Miniſters but ſuch as will be 
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Germany, from thence our Original and 


Government is 4rawn. 270 
When ſhe bad no King. TIO 
Tbe Emperors thereof reſtrain'd by Laws. 
The Weſtern Empire, bow it came Fed 

_ they: þ 303 
Tacitus s actount of the Peoples Valor. 
© NF 


Not imaginable, that theſe People, jea- 
lous of Liberty, ſhould conquer this 
Country to enſtave themſelves, 349 

No Monarchy more limited. 373 

Gideonites by deceit got Joſhua to make a 
League with them. 298 
Gladiators were Slaves. 106, 111 
Their Fury extinguiſto d with their Blood. 
111 
God, with an equal band, gavy to All the 
Benefit of Liberty. II 
What ſort of Kings be approves in Scrip- 
ture, | 1 

Can ſave by few as well as by many. 13 

Always conſtant to himſelf. 24, 234 

Never preſcriÞd any Rule about divid- 

ing the World, © 37 

The Fountain of Fuſtice, Mercy and 

Truth, | 48, 55 

By a univerſal Law gave no Rule for the 

making of Kings. 


9 
Is our Lord by Right of Creation, 89 


How he endow'd the Rulers of his People. 


92 
His ſecret Counſels impenetrable. 100 


What the uſual courſe of bis Providence. 


| 1115 
Helps thoſe who juſtly defend themſelves. 

= 
His general Ordinance. I * 


Gave Laws to the Jews only. 166 


When be refus'd to bear the Crys of bis 


People. 234, 240, 244 
His Anointed and ded 7 $52. 
A Law in Rome, that noGod ſhould be 

worſhip d without tbe Conſent of the 
Senate. | 272,273 
Good ; every one ſeeks their own, accord- 
ing to the various motions of their 
Mind. 32, 66, 205 

The Publick, the end of all Government. 
79, 229, 255, 285, 286 

Is more obſerꝰ d in mixt than abſolute 


Ones. 193 
Of Mankind depends on Religion and 
Vertue. 190 


Call d Evil, and Evil Good. 267 
Actions always carry a Reward with 
them. 312 
Good and Evil, but three ways of diſtin- 


guiſhing between them, 24 
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Good Men, who deſerwa to be ealld 4e. 1 Government, bow cke beſt bas bin bo- 


How they obey their Princes. 180, 181 
Knom the weight of Sovereign. Power, 

_ and doutt their own Strength. 394 
Goodneſs is always accompany'd with Wiſ- 


. dom. $3 <9 „een 5 286 
Goſpel, the Light of the Spiritual Man. 

r 1090 
Goths, their Polity. 115, 321 


mY ON 143 
Seid d Rome, whil} Honorius was 
|  . looking after his Hens. 150 


Subdu'd by the Saxons in one day. 198 

' Grew famous by the Overtbrow of the 
Roman Tyranny. 261 
„„ ring their Reign. | 301 

Not above four in 300 Tears time were 

the immediate Succeſſors of their Fa- 

thers. 304 

In Spain overthromn by the Moors. 

; | 305, 399 

Their Kings in Spain never ventur d to 

diſpute with the Nobility. 345 
| Their Kingdom never reſtor d. 399 
Government, the Original Principles of it 

to be examiwd, and our own in par- 

ticular. 6,91 

An Ordinance of God. 11,13 

The ſeveral Forms thereof left to May's 

choice. 11, 13, 20, 32, 37, 38, 41, 

58, 61, 65, 66, 83, 103, 115,132, 

1345, 216 

Of the lawfulneſs of changing it, con- 

| ſider'd. 12, 103, 116, 256 
Deſpotical differs from the Regal. 14, 

15, 51 

| The Ground of all juſt 3 

| 19, 127,137, 339 
: No Man has it either for or from him- 
ſelf. 245 81, 155, 208, 290 

f None ever began with the paternal 
1 Power. 27 
| To whom the Conſtitution of every Go- 
vernment is refer d. 32 
p All for the goodof the People and tbeir 
| Poſterity. 48, 60, 61,67, 81, 85, 
91, 108, 132, 146, 147, 149, 292, 

| ; 333, 379 

Is a Collation of every man's private 

Right into a publick Stock, 52, 64 

Where juſt, it has ever bin the Nurſe 


of Vertue, 52, 57 
Popular for whom beſt. 53 
For whom inſfituted. 60, 63, 127 


What ſort was .ordaiwd by God. 86 
The Effects of one well order d. 100 
IWhat only deſerves Praiſe. 109, 111 


For above 300 Tears never contracted 
Marriages, nor mix d with the Spa- 


Concerning Succeſſion to the Crown du- 


pos d. 115,143 


Regal bad s mixture of Ariſtocratical 


and Democratical in them. 117 


| Whence the Denomination of all is ta- 


3 len. | 117, 123, 216 
The Foundation remaining good, the 
Super ſtructures may be alter d. 118, 


121, 122, 152, 256 


. When it cannot | ſubſiſt. F 124 
The Effects of a diſorder d One, 


| 128 
All ſubjed to Corruption and Decay. 1 32 


None impos d on men by God or Nature, 


8 f 133,137 


What the only juſt one, by conſent of 


Nations. 137 
What may be imputed to it. 140 
None ever freer from popular Sediti- 

ons than Sw itz er land. 145 


That the beſt, which beſt provides for 
War, 146, 147, 149 
None without Civil Wars, Tumults and 
Seditions. 152, 185, 186 
The end for which it is conſtituted. 1 59, 
| 160, 207,371 

The Roman, how introduc'd. 163 
Expos'd to the moſt infamous Trafjick. 
| 182 

Of what parts it may conſiſt. 216 
Is a great Burden to the Wiſe and Good. 
218, 219, 280, 282, 292, 319 

To reform it, is to bring it to its firſt 
Principles. 219, 399 
Queſtions arifing concerning our own, 
muſt be decided by our Laws, and not 

by the Writings of the Fathers. 259 
St. PauPs Obedience to bigher Powers, 
muſt be underſtood to all ſorts of 


Government. 266 
What would make all in the World mag- 
na Latrocinia. 274 
When the Ends of it are accompliſh'd. 
320 

Moſt of them have bin mixt, at leaſt 
00d ones. 321, 407 


bat only is reckon'd good. 327, 328 


Our own the ſame with the Roman in 
principle, tho not in form, 342 
From whence the great variety of them 


procceds. 379 
The Engliſh, not ill conſtituted. 380 


By what means the Foundations may be 
removd, and the Superſtructure o- 
verthromn. 381 

In a well conſtituted one the Remea)s 


againſt ill Magiſtrates are ſafe and 


eaſy. 393 
Wiſdom and Valor requir d for the In- 
ſtitution of a good one. 400 
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Government, wbere vt is eithey\ intively to 
. be chang'd, or reform d Wtcording to 

80 iti firſt Inſtitution. 2400 
_ The Bleſſmgs of an Abſolute onr. 408 
Its 5 is am arbitrumy AG, 


Grotius, about Kim's Stipulations, and 
FNingbt of ſending Ambaſſadors. 402 


Guelphs and Ghibelins, their Fucłions in 


0 Tuſcan . 111,186, 187 


wholly depending upon the il of Guſtavus (Charles) his confeſſing to an 


Governors appoimed to execute the Laws 
for the good of the People. $2, 54, 

ge 2 © 63,156, 399 
Tbe Law appoints: betys for #heir Infir- 
. "mitys, ani ve ſtruint their Vioes. 218 
The Peoples Creature. 24, 249) 370, 


7 1% 5 397 
Where they are removable, - if they will 
not be reclaim ddt. 3099 


The Good and Rad make the People hap- 
p and miſerable in their turns. 407 


Grants of K. John to the Pope, deelar'd 


by Parliament to be nnjuſt, illegal, 


IWhat implys an Annihilation of ſome 
Grants. 328 


Where they ought well to be prov d, that 
the Nature and Intention of them 
may appear. 358 

Of what nature thoſe of our Kings are. 

350 

Of Lands, where they have bin reſum d. 

8 360 

Grecians, knew no other Original Title 
to Government, than that Wiſdom, 

&c. which was beneficial to the Peo- 

__—— 30, 31 
IWherein they excel d other Nations. 92 
Overthrew the vaſt Armys of the Perſi- 
ans. i 97, 98 

Were reduc'd to yield to a Vertue greater 
than their own. 113 

No abſolute Monarch among them eſta- 
bliſh'd by Law. 142 

Havue bin by diſorder in Government, 
eposd as a Prey to the firſt Inva- 
der. 150 


IWhen they were happy and glorious. 185 


Their Vertue expir'd with their Liberty 
19 
The word Tyrant came from 8 
and what it ſigniſy d. 253 
Flouriſh'd in Liberty in the time of Saul. 
* 
Grotius, his Explanation of Pre 2. 
and limited Power. 156, 214, 366 
Mherein be juſtifys Subjects in tak- 
ing up Arms. 190 
His making St. Peter and St. Paul per- 
fectly agree, about their different 
Phraſes of Ordinances of God, 
and Ordinance of Man. 268 
His ſaying, Qui dat finem, dat me- 
dia ad finem neceſſaria. 384 


Ambaſſador bow be ought to reign 0- 
ver the People that bad choſe him. 

ns dt AI 364, 365 

He and bis Uncle | Adolphus were con- 
tem with the Power that the Laws 
of their Country gave them. 387 
H kilbd more great Roman 
Captains than any Kingdom ever 

had. 140 

The Samnites Embaſſy to him. 140 
How he loſt the Fruit of all his Vic- 
1005. 150 


When he invaded Italy, no Country 
ſcem'd to have bin of greater 


Strength. 136 

IWhat to be done, if he be at the 
Gates. 383 
Hanſeatick Towns. 1 


Hatred Univerſal incur d by Princes, who 
always fear thoſe that hate them. 
189, 192, 232 

To all that is good. 1 
Head, why Kings are call d by this Name, 
and the import of the Word both in 

" Scripture and Profane Authors. 
388, 389 

The differences between the Natural and 
political. 389 
hat the Office of a Head is in a na- 
tural Body. 390, 391, 392 
Hebrew Judg different from a King. 85 
Kings not inſtituted by God, but given 
as a Puniſhment. | 85 
How their Government conſiſted. 115, 


143 
Kings their Power exceeded the Rules ſet 
by God. 162,215 
hat their Diſciplin. 210 


In their Creation of Judges, Kings, 
&c. had no regard to Paternity. 


221 
Like to their Neighbours in Folly and 


Vice, and would be like them too in 


Government. 234 
Their Power great? than what the Law 
allows to our Kings. 261 


Whether the Law given them by God 
be ſo perfect as to be obligatory to all 
Nations. | 335 

Heir reputed, the abſurdity of the Notion, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 31, 35, 42 
Heir, 
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thir, next in Blood. 39, 40, 59, Co, 78, 
ee hh 79, 93,365 
Annen d to one ſingle Perſon. .. 62 
All the Children of Noah were bis Heirs, 

br; 4 62 

Next to the Crown ſet afide. 78, 80, 
WW 305 306, 307 
Bellay's extravagant Doctrin of an 
Heir apparent. 309 
Enjoys the ſame Rights as the Parent, 
and devolues the ſame to bis Poſte- 
rity. 370 
Hengiſt and Horfa, on what Terms the 
County of Kent was given them. 357 
Henry IY. of France, bow he deſir d to 
recommend bimſelf to bis People. 

309 

I. of England, whether be was an 
Uſurper or not, 361k 

V. His Care was to pleaſe his People, 
and to raiſe their Spirits. 418 
Was terrible to France. 212 
His Character. 418, 419, 420 
VI. Became a Prey to a furious French 
Woman. © 418 
VII. Had neither Croſs nor Pile for his 
Title. 362 
VIII. acknowledg*'d the Power of the 
Parliament, in making, cbanging 

and repealing Laws. 287, 342 
Heptarchy, when this was divided into 7 
Kingdoms, each kept ſtill the ſame 


Uſage within it ſelf. 348 
Could as eaſily unite the 7 Councils as 
the 7 Kingdoms into one. 349 
Hercules, an account of him. 113 
Hereditary Right can't naturally be ng 
| 39, 80 

Prerogative of Dominion, how under- 
ſtood. 52 


Right, as a Reward of Vertue. 68 
How a Kingdom comes to be ſo. 76, 77 
Crowns ſo as to their ordinary Courſe, 
but the Power reſtrain'd. 116 
Monarchys, in them no care is taken 
of him that is to command. 149 
According to Proximity of Blood, not 

pre ſcribd by any Laws of God. 166 
Children ſeldom prove like their Parents, 
184 

Crowns, five different ways of diſpoſing 
them. 301 
Heroum Regna. 31, 58, 229 
The Government of whom. 221 
Hiſtory Roman, Tacitus ſays it wanted 
men to write theirs. 194 
Hobbs, ſcurrilouſly derides Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle and Cicero. 32 

His Bellum omnium contra omnes. 


37 41, 311 
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Hobbs, bis Hoſtis & Latro. 197 
The firſt that contriv'd a compendious 
way of juſtifying Kings in the moſt 


Holland, of great Strength ſince the Re- 


covery of their Liberty from the Spa- 

niſh Toke, Is 93 
Tbe War with them in 1665. 199. 200 
How they baue defended themſelves 
from the greateſt Monarchys. 266 
The States are call d High and Mighty 
Lords; and the word Heer, which 
fignifys Lord, is as common as 
Monſieur in France, &. 355,373 

The Condition of the 17 Provinces of 
the Netherlands, when they fell to 
the Houſe of Auſtria, 378 
The Power of the States-General bow 
limited, 402 
Honors, the bigheſt falſly attributed to 
ill men. | 45 
Given to ill-gotten Wealth. 55, 100, 
101, 114, 182, 183 

To ſuffering Vertue ſometimes. 124 
Where they bave bin the Rewards of 


Vice. 129 
To thoſe who diſſerv'd the Common 
wealth. 135,136 
Juſtiy beſtom'd on thoſe that rightly per- 
form their Duty. 157 
From whom purchas d. 183 
Given for Services done to the Publick, 
223 


Princes could not without breach of Truſt 
confer them upon thoſe that did not 


deſerve them. 350 
Hooker, his Miſtake in the fundamentals 
of natural Liberty. Io 

His admirable Saying about lawful 
Powers. 74 
Slighted by Filmer. 80. vid. 10 
Hottoman his Character and Account of 
the French Kmgs, 212 


Human Nature, the miſerable State of it, 
if not impro d by Art and Diſci- 


plin. 256 
Frailty, Allowances muſt be made for it. 
324 


Hurt, They do none who do no- 
thing, where this Rule is falſe. 170 


© 


making of Judges and Biſhops. 190 
Acknowledges bimſelf the Servant of 
the Common. wealth. 214 
Said be was ſworn to maintain the 
Laws, and ſhould be perjur d if be 


broke them. 286, 416 
James 


1 I. (King) his Saying about bis 
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James II. what we might expect from Inheritance 3 what Right is equall iuberi⸗ 


bim. nnn 408 
Japhet, this part of the World ſeems by 
the Scriptures: to be given to bis Sons. 


4 302 

Fealouſy of State. 168, 175 
Jeſuits join'd to Geneva. 4 
To be believꝰ d with caution, 58 
The preſent Emperor of Germany too 
much  governd by them. 387 


The Soul that gives Life to the whole 
Body of the Popiſh Faction. 408 
The Order baniſid out of the Kingdom 
by an Arreſt of the Parliament of 
Paris, but refus d by thoſe of Tho- 
louſe and Bourdeaux. 417 
Jews had a great Veneration for the 
Houſe of David, and why. 81 
Grown weary of God's Government. 89, 

| | 252 

Had leave to deſtroy their Enemys. 
Idolaters among them in David and 
Hezekial's days. I29 
Idolatry the production of the Govern- 
ment they bad ſet up. 162, 163, 
209 

Submit to.the Roman Power, 257 
Thought Chriſt's firſt Work would be 
to throw off the Roman Yoke. 259 
Being converted, thoughts themſelves 
freed from the Obligation of human 
Laws. 271 
Some pretend to know their Original. 302 
A Proclamation to extirpate them. 4.07 
Imperator, a Name given by the Roman 
Armys to Pretors and Conſuls. 368 
Imperium ſummum ſummo mo- 


do, 78, 
156, 
modo non ſummo, 
A F 366 
Liberrimum. 
Ab eo à quo Spirituvs. 369 


Impoſing on Peoples Conſciences. 144 
On ſome Princes hom eaſy it is. 182 


Incolæ, who they are at Venice. 115 


Diſtinction between them here and Cives. 
384,385 
Iademnity, the aſſurance of it would turn 
mens other Vices into Madneſs, 225 
Induſtry, what is a Spur to it. 193 
Infancy, vid. Child. | 
Inheritance, the common diviſion of it a- 
mong Brotbers. 62,63 


Mere it gave no Right to Crowns. 77, 


80 


To one Family. 78, 80, 93 
Of the Sword left to Familys. 95 
[bat the Apoſiles left to their Suc- 
ceſſors in relation to the ſupreme Pow- 
er on Earth. 160 
Private, many Controverſys ariſe upon 
them. 166 


tea by all Children on the Death of 


T their Parent. 220 
William J. did not leave the Mngdom 


as ſucb at his Death. — 271 
Mbat belongs to F male. 301 
Little regard to it in the Auſtrian 

*-. Houſe according to Blood. 309 


In ſome Places the Law gives private 
Inberitance to the next Heir, in 0- 
thers makes Proportions and Allot - 
ments, 0 200g 309 

Injurys, the ways to prevent or puniſh 

tzhbem, either judicial or extrajudicial. 


154, 160 
Great ones, will one time or other fall 
on thoſe that do them. 215 
The Italians ſay, he that does an Inju- 
ry never pardons. 232 
Thoſe that are extreme, when ſo to be 
underſtood, 287 


Injuſtice, what is ſo inthe beginning, can 
never be the effect of Juſtice. 327 
Inquiſition of Spain and other Places. 273, 


4.08 

Inſtinct, what. 87 
Inſtitution, he that inſtitutes may alſo ab- 
rogate. 12, 48, 287 

Is an Election. 73 
Of a Kingdom is the Ad of a free Na- 
tion. 213, 250 

No Prince had a more ſolemn one than 
Saul, 235 
Some Kings have by it but little Power. 
261 

The Magiſtrates Prerogatives depend 
upon it. 275 

Of Power is coercive. 277 
When Princes deflet® from the end of 
theirs, 284 
Wherein the End of it chiefly conſiſts. 
311, 320 

Often the Corruption of the State is 
taken for it. 332 


They who inſtitute a Magiſtracy, be 
know whether the end of the N 
on be rightly pur ſu d or not. 364, 394 
Integrity of Manners makes Laws as it 


were uſeleſs. 128 
Never ſubſervient to the Luſt of Prin- 
ces. 129 
Males men contented with a due Liber- 
by. 135 
Preſerves popular Equality. 161 
Can't be found in abſolute Governments. 
18. 
Preſerves the Peoples Safety. 2 bs 


Intereſt, what advantages are reap'd from 
uniting the Nations to that of the Go- 
vernment, : 197 
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Crus i hy the Parliament uſt, ie gal. 
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foſiphus of the Jewilh Government. 84 


On what accoun Thedcracy 

| and an Ari r | 87% 216 
Says, their Princes were to do nothing 
without the advice of the Sanhedrin, 


br to be oppos dif they did. 209 
josh bad neither the Name nor Power 
. of a Ring. 85, 230 
Haac, bis Character: 15 
Iſraelites, bad no Kings in the firſt Mſt:- 

tut ion of their Government: 30 


Nor till 400 Tears after. 331 
Strangers only excluded from being 
_ Kmgs. 74 


IVhat the effef# of their baving Kings. 
; 947 215 
After Solomon, perpetually vex u with 
civil Seditions and Conſpiracys, &. 
162 

Ad for a Tyrant ( tho not by that 
Name) when they ask'd for a King 
after the manner of other Nations. 
TEE 252 
Not known certainly by what Lam they 
were govern'd. ; ws 
Liv'd under the Power of Tyrants whoſe 
8 N 409 
Italy, when ay deſolate. 100, 164. 
* her * have flou- 
riſh'd and decay d. 111, 112, 149, 
151,164, 186, 187 

Charles Vl. of France conquer'd the 
beſt part of it without breaking a 
Lance. 138, 150, 236 
Judg, where every Man is to be bis own. 
i 65, 66, 286, 387, 397 

Who ſhall be between Prince and People. 
158, 159, 284, 285, 310, 333 

No Prince fit to be judg of bus own 
Fas. 284,285, 318, 397, 399 

The Power of judging when tis fit to 
call the Senate or People together, to 
whom and by whom refer d. 364, 383 
The Parliament the beſt Judg in dubious 
Caſes. | 386, 337, 399 
Where tis not fit to be a Judg in his own 

C aſe. 398 
Judges (ſuch as Joſhua, Gideon, Oc.) 
whether their Power was regal and 
"juſt or not. 23, 24, 226 
hether there be any concerning Kings 
Titles. 166 


* 1 


Jadges, the Pow of main | them. 10 
Sometimes the Courts are filbd 650 1 
e 191, 328 
Appointed ro devide the Conteſts ariſing 
fromthe breach of Contract. 225 
Their Opinion concerning Ship» mony. 
"5 249, 40 
The Religion of thely Oath. 293, 288. 
{5&5 323, 337, 339 
Parliament oma by Kings to be Fes 
of their Stipul ations. Oy 
What they _ 10 be, and in what ſenſe 
thoſen by the King. 323 
Ibo word executed as Traitors for 
ſubverting the Lans of the Land. 
| 323, 338, 403 
What Ad Edw. 3. promoted for his 
Judges to do Juſtice, 324 
10 general Rule they are ſworn to ob- 
ere. 325, 338, 40 
The Power by which they ati is from the 
Law, 336, 337, 338 
When they become the Miniſters of the 
Devil, 341 
The ſad conſequence of baving all Kings 
conſtituted Judges over the Body of 
the People, 386, 387, 397, 399 
To determin Controverſys in a matter of 
Right, 398 
Whoſe Commands they are bound to obey, 
h 403 
Judgment perverted, the ill effects of it. 7 
Futnre, not ſufficient to reſtrain men 


from being vitious. 264. 
Here they are paſi'd by Equals, 338 
Thoſe the Kings of Judah gave, were in 

and with the Sanhedrin. 338 


None that is right can be given of human 
things, without a particular regard 

to the time wherein they paſb d. 381 
Kings can give none upon any of their 
Subjects, and why, 401, 402, 403 
Human is ſubje to Error. 418 
Furys, Grand and Petit, their Power. 


323, 338 

How the Judges are Aſſiſtants to Heer. 
33 

in whoſe fight they give their Verdittꝭ. 

403 

Juſtice, bas always Truth for its Rule. 28, 

1 

What the proper AG of it. 08 

Of every Government depends on an 

Original Grant. 67 


Has ſometimes bin peryerted by the 


deceit of il men. 124, 324 
The Sword of it for what Uſe and End. 
154 


Where it will be expos*di#o ſale. 183 
Juſtice, 


: 


- 


E tions. e e 190 
3 How well adminiſter d in Repnblicks, 
5 What is meant by is. 272, 274 
The difiriburion'f is juſtly, is a Work 


When the Conrfe of it is certainly in- 

_ terrupted, 312 
Deviations from it. 324 

Where it is beſt adminifferd. 333 
Overthrown by the number of Lams.337 

In receiving it the King is equal to ano- 

. ther man. 338 
a Magiſtrates made to ſee it well execu. 


ted. . 399 


K. 


Atherine de Medicis ſaid never to 


have done any good but by miſtake. 

125 

Kingeraft, what. 202, 213, 214 
Was wholly exerted in the ſubverſion of 
the Laws of France, and the Nobili- 


i that ſupported them. 418 
Kingdom, the Patriarchs bad a ſpiritual 
One. 14, 15 

No paternal one among the Hebrews. 
23 

Tbought never to be bought at too dear a 
rate. | 30 
How the firſt Kingdoms were ſet up. 35 
What are lawful ones. 52 
What it imports, 76 
One poſſeſs by nine ſeveral Familys 
within 200 Tears, 95 


All have their various Fluctuations, 
thro ill Diſciplin or Conduct. 96, 147 
The greateſt have bin deſtroy d by Com- 
monwealths, 149 
Diſputes about them moſt difficult and 
dangerous, and very bloody in ſeve- 


ral Inſt ances. 166, 169, 170 
Of France divided by the Eſtates of the 
— 213 
Not eſtabliſh'd but for the good of the 
People. 218 
Of Granada, their Uſage of their 
Princes, 218 
All erected at firſt by the Conſent of 
Nations. 222 
Frequently reduc'd to their firſt Princi- 
ples. 222 
Some Elective, ſome Hereditary, and 
hom directed. 365, 366 


Conſtituted by conquering Armys, and 


thoſe eftabliſh'd in the moſt orderly 


manner. 367 
And States, bow they came to be erected. 
i 
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Juſtice, the Rule of Civit and Moral A. Kings, the Prevogative or Royal C burtef 


granted ta them. 2, 57 


| The end of their Inffitution. 4, 5, 12, 


32, 345 48, 54> 3567. 77» 191, 

8 349, 399 

be een e 
fur d. 5, 12, 35, 50, 116, 156,158, 
159, 209, 215, 218, 239, 277,278, 

| 366, 369, 384, 396 
In what ſenſe they are like otber men. 
| 3 
Evil ones will have evil Miniſters. 7, 
| 131 

The relation between them and the Peo- 
ple. 10 
The only ſort mention d in Scripture 
with approbation. 13, 85, 250, 321 


The firſt a cruel Tyrant. 16 
Who taken from out of the leaſt Family 
of the youngeſt Tribe. 23 


All not the natural Fathers of their Peo- 


wi | 26 
om the Antients choſe for theirs. 30, 

31, 60,85 
Not all of them wiſe. 43, 201, 386 
A King by Nature, who. 54, 56, 58, 


| WS 95, 268, 327 
No deſign to ſpeak irreverently of them. 
71, 131 


Set up by the Nobles, Antients and Peo- 
ple. 72, 74, 76, 77, 80, 108, 213, 
215, 290, 305 

All not alike in Power, nor Spirit and 
Principle. 77, 286 
Some good and ſome bad. 387, 407 
Whetber any are immediately ſo on 
the Death of the Predeceſſor, and be- 
fore they are proclaim d. 80, 81, 166 
Given in Wrath. 85, 86, 117, 308 


426700 Kings. 88 
Many great Ones o'erthromn by ſmall 
Republicks. 92 


Few poſſeſs the Qualitys requiſite, 94, 
184, 208, 217 
The Name thereof aboliſtod. 116,275, 


276 
Regis ad exemplum, not always ſo in 
all. ; 129 


A vertuous one, but a momentary belp 
ſometimes, when his Vertues die with 


bim. 139, 171, 184 
Whether thoſe may be thrown down that 
ſet up them ſelves. I59 


The Slothful and Negligent accounted 
great Evils, 170,171, 172, 173, 
192, 194 

The beſt liable to be corrupted, and ſub- 
Jed to Miſtakes and Paſſions. 180, 


| 318, 397 
Who ſaid to be like a Phznix. 184 
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times favor Juſtice, . 188 
Apt to live. under .the Power of their 
Luſts. wet 190 
Wherein juſt ones will find their Honor 
and Security. +..." 1193 
Where lawful ones have ' prog'd equal to 
the worſt Vſurpers. . © _ 1389 
Whoſe Condition moſt miſerable, and 
" cer ee 201, 202 
Some have experience as men, but not 
olberwiſme. 3 
Te Name can't make a ; Ki ing, unleſs 


he be onc. 


— 


munitys, - &c. out of the publick 
Stock. 208, 220, 350, 385 
None to have more Power of Abilitys to 
perform bis Office than Moſes. 209 


Advanc'd by abjuring their Religion. 


213 

Onder the happy Inability to do any thing 
| againſt the. Laws of.. their Country. 
213, 214,218, 226, 280, 309,322, 


394 
Where they bave their ſhare ( and the 


Senate theirs) of the ſupreme Au- 


thority, the Government is beſt ſup- 
ported. 1 
Have found out now eaſier ways of do- 
ing what they pleaſe. 219 
How there would be as many Kings in 
the World as men. 221 
If they bave no Title, they muſt be 
made ſo either by Force or Conſent. 


222, 233 

The conſequence of being unaccountable. 
22 

Have no other juſt Power than what the 

Laws give. 227, 250 

The ſafety of their Kingdoms, their 

cbiefeſt Law. 228 


The firſt were of the accurſed Race, 
while the holy Seed had none, 230 
By what wicked means many of them 
bave come in. | 231 
Of Iſrael and Judah under a Law not 
ſafely to be tranſgreſt. 238 
Why thoſe of Iſrael committed many 
extravagances. 238 


Judg'd by the Great Sanhedrin. 239 


This ſort of Government the Peoples 


Creature. 241, 249, 379,375,399, 

410, 411 
Not to claim the Liberty of doing In- 
1 in virtue of their Prerogative. 


242, 243 


Bound up tothe Laws as to matters of 


Property. 247 
Not to be too powerful, nor too rich. 249, 
250 


| 8 205, 374 
Have a Power of granting Homors, Im- 


1 


is 


” 


s, none ſo. vitious but will ſome- * Kings. of Iſrael, tho they led as drmys | 


into the "Fi eld dem 10 bave 0 
but little. Je 4 +4 

_ What their Government ought to be. 2 53 

Of England reign. by Law, and are 
under its BI 258, 261, 264, 


40 
I bat vil indear them to their People, 


262 
The Sovereign Power often meant by 
this Name. | 263 
- What meant by af Ones. 265, 283, 
290 

Why thoſe of Judah could wake no Laws. 
269 
May be feard by thoſe that do ill, 269, 
270 


How made in the Saxon times. 270 
What thoſe of the greateſt Nations 
have ſuffer d. 274 
What is that King which never dies. 
8 283, 403 

Cannot mitigate or * Laws, <4 
: E 

When ſaid to become perjur'd. 286 
Not Maſters but Servants of the Com- 
mon- wealth. 290. vid. 214 


Can't be Interpreters of their own Oaths. 


| 5 294 

Compel'd to perform the conditions of 

Magna Charta. '296, 297 

May reſign, if they will not obſerve 

their Oaths. 299, 300 

Next in Blood, generally cannot be ſaid 
to be Kings till they are crown d. 301, 


303 

How be is not to be heard. 324 
The Regal Power, not the firſt in this 
Nation. 329 


Where the ſame Power that bad crea- 
ted this Government,aboliſÞd it. 331 
What our Anceſtors did with relation to 
them. 331 
Judges rightly qualify'd are to inſtruct 
them in matters of Law. 337 
Wherein they are equal to other _ 
33 
None as ſuch have the Power of judg- 
ing any. 338, 340, 401, 402 
Where they ceaſe to be ſo, and become 
Tyrants. 340 
Their Power not reſtrain d, but created 
by Magna Charta and other Laws. 


343 

What is natural for the worſt of them to 
do. 344 
The Norman, bad no more Power than 
the Saxon, "and why. 349 
Tacitns ſays, they were taken out of the 
Nobilty. 359 

* ; King 1, 
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| ſometimes depos'd by their Great | I. ! 

: Councils. 356, 384 | 1 | 

F . Never Maſters of the Soil of England. 17 WS, the prevalency of them over it 
4 Ly | 357, 370, 371 8 Commands, 2359 if I 
* Why they ſpeak always in the plural Who beſt obeys them. 4 1 
. number. . 359 The end of them is to enjoy our Libertys. | pl 
* The Titles of ours eæamin d into, 362 9, 10, 262, 330 Tg | | 
YZ Whom the Parliament bave made are Inveſt Magiſtrates with Power for the IN 
lawful, or we have bad none for theſe _ publick good... 34,61 | fl 
700 Tears. | 362 of England acknowledg one only Heir, LY I 

Their Power of calling Parliaments was 38,62 1 
given to them. 363, 383 Said to be written Reaſon. 55 j | 
| Naturally delight in Power, and bate Have in em a conſtraining Force. 74 5 l 
; what croſſes their Wills. 366, 413 To whom tbe Power of making them le- Tm 
; The moſt abſolute Princes inthe World longs, 75, 76, 281 | | 1 

never had this Name. 2388 Are the meaſure of Power. 76, 78, 90, Wi 

Some ſubject to a Foreign Power, ſome 208, 219, 403, 404 1 

Tributary, and the Romans had Of each Country create a Right to the Wil 

many depending upon them. 369 Perſon that governs it, 77 ll | 

The Ads of one de facto, conſider d. Preſcribe Rules how Power ſhould be 10 

374,375 tranſmitted. 78 li} 

herein the Eſſence of a King conſiſts. Where good ones do no good. 92, 231 


374 Tobe ſuted to preſent Exigences. 103, 7 


| Deter'd from endeavouring to ſeduce 5 120 
[ 


Duty. | 381 Lex perduellionis. 127 
Who are a great calamity to a Nation, Made in à ſort uſeleſs by integrity of 
383, 419 Manners. I29 


Who only are the Heads of the People, Abhorrers of the Dominion of it. 133 
388, 390, 391, 392 Inſtituted for the preventing of Evil. 


If their Actions are to be examin*d, and 154, 159, 214, 300 
their Perſons puniſ#/d. 396 Tboſe that go beyond them act therein as 
None leſs capable oftentimes of forming private Perſons. | 156 


a right Judgment than they, and y. Ibo moſt reſtrain'd by them. 158 

| 397 Subſaſt by executing Juſtice. 159, 230 
Nor can be preſent in all their Courts. C oncerning the Succeſſion. 1 66, 280 
401 Tricks at Law to put men to death, 168, 


Don't ſtipulate for themſelves, but I92 
their People. BY 402 When in force, men of Wiſdom and 
In what caſes they are perpetually Mi- Valor are never wanting. 176 
nors. 403 When they were overthrown. 188 
Their Power not univerſal, for many The Deſpiſers deſtroy'd without Law. 
things they cannot do, 403 ; 210, 214 
May in ſome degree mitigate the vin- Don t always go by plurality of Voices. 
dlictive Power of the Lam. 4.04. 217 
The advantage of their being reſtrain d. Of every place, ſhow the Power of each 
407 Magiſtrate. | 1 225 
Not created to make Laws, but to go- Were before Kings. | 229 
vern by them and what is fagnifyd Pr oofs hereof. 230, 278 
by le Roy le veut. 417, 418 Of God, not tobe abrogated by Man. 
Are ſworn to paſs ſuch Laws as the : 239 
People chuſe. | 417,49 Our Kings can make none of them- 
King*s- Bench, for what end eſtabliſh'd. 34.0 ſelves. 261, 287, 366 
The King that renders Juſtice is always Ve know none but thoſe of God and our 
there, &c. 403 ſelves. 3 262 
Knight's Service, what. 352 Are not made in vain, 264 
Knighthood, the Dignity of it, and what Some neither juſt nor commendable ; In- 
was accounted a degrading. 352, 353 ſtances thereof, 272, 273, 336 
Knights of Shires in the Saxon times. 353 
OOO Laws, 


« £9 
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Laws; the directive Power, which is cer- Leagues, Made againſt the Hollanders. 


tain, bas a Power over the Conſci- 
ence. 273 


The Fanction that deſerves the Name of 


a Law. 274, 281, 320, 333, 336 
To what end made as to Magiſtrates. 
278, 279 
Princes and Nations both Gainers by the 
due obſervance of them, 280, 283, 


- 299, 300, 394, 39 
That is not a State or Government whic 


bas them not. 281 
Athenians not without them when they 
had Kings. ibid. 


How ſaid to be above the King. 283 
Can only be alter'd in Parliament. 287, 


288, 336, 345 
For what reaſon eſtabliſt d an Encomi- 


um. 288 
IWho violate thoſe of Nature in tbe 
higbeſt degree. 292 


Of ones Country to be ſubmitted to. 302 
Of Nature, eternal. 302, 306 
By whom the rigor of it is to be temper d. 

323 
None made by man can be perfect. 326, 


336, 337, 343 
By them Kings became firſk what they 


Were, 331, 343 
Thoſe good for one People, that are not 


ſo for all. 334, 335 
The Statute of Henry VII. concerning a 
King de facto, for what end made. 


+7 3747375 
Plain ones have bin induſtriouſiy ren- 
der'd perplext. 382 


Good ones preſcribe ſafe Remedys againſt 
the Miſchiefs of ill Magiſtrates. 393, 


394 

here they are merciful both to ill 
and good men. 394 
Should aim at perpetuity, 1 


The Miſchiefs effected by a Perſons 
Word having the force of a Law. 


407 


When they may be eaſily overthrown, it 


will be attempted. 414 
IWhat gives the Power of Law to the 
Sandions under which we live. 416 


Leagues, don't imply abſolute Equality be- 


tween Partys. 80 
With conquer'd Nations. 106 
League- Factions and Wars of the Hu- 

gonots. 119, 120 
How faithfully they have bin obſerv d. 

145 


Men cannot too much rely upon them. 
145, 146,147 
Thoſe that make ſuch as are detrimental 
to the Publick are puniſhable, 157 

* 


266 


* 


Of Joſhua with the Gibeonites gain d 


by deceit, l 
Made on a national, not perſonal Ac- 
count. 402 


Learning makes men excel in Vertue. g 


Said to make men ſeditious, but dil. 
ia ts make men. Ten, but 4, 
continu'd in the People, 104, 108, 269 
IWhen it came to be ſcorn d. 106 
The Magiſtratical Power receives its 
Being and Meaſure from hence. 2557 
Can't be confer d by the Writ of Sum- 
mons, but muſt. be eſſentially and 
radically in the People. 409 
Is always arbitrary. 414. 


Only truſted in the hands of thoſe who - 


are bound to obey the Laws that are 


7 


made. 416 
The King can't have it in bimſelf, nor 
any other part of it than what is for- 
mal. 418,420 


Legiſlators ſhould always be of the wiſeſt 


men. 74775 
herein their Wiſdom conſiſts. 121 


M herein they ſhew themſelves wiſe and 


good. 414 
Legitimacy contracted. 79 
vid. Baſtardy. 


Some Children, tho born in Medlock, ut- 
terly rejected as being begotten in 
Adultery. 310 


Lewis XI. his ſubverting the Laws of bis 


Country. 211 
MV. accounted bis not being able to act 
contrary to Lam, a happy impotence. 


| 309 
Liberty, the Notions thereof, and from 
whence, 3511 
Natural, the conſequence if remov'd. 5 
IWherein it ſolely conſiſts. 9, 290 
Filmer's notion of the greateſt Liberty 
in the World. © 9 


Oppugners of publick Liberty. 10 
Univerſal aſſerted, and what that is. 15, 


21, 38, 65 
The Aſſertors thereof have God for 
their Patron. 52, 132 
Produces Vertue, Order, Stability. 92, 
123 


The loſs of it in the Roman Empire. 
95, 86, 98, 99, 107, 111, phy. 

329 

The Mother and Nurſe of Vertues. 95, 
98, 111, 141, 181, 188, 195 

Made the moſt vertuous People in the 
World. 112 


Liberty, 


915, 123 
Legiſlatrve Power of Rome and Sparta 
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Liberty, when ſubverted, the worſt men Liberty, bow to uſe ones own with relation 


thrive beſt. n 125, 126 to the Publick. a 397 
Hom our natural Love to it is temper d. Liberty with a Miſchief. 409, 410, 
33 EP" 

None ſought it but with ſome reſtraint. Of thoſe who act in their own Perſons, 
| | PISS Þ L and of thoſe who ſend Delegates, is 
What the Love of it inſpires. 140. perfectly the ſame. 411 
>: JP. 123 That for which we contend as the Gift 

At bome, and War abroad, 141 of God and Nature, remains equal- 


When this is loſt, Kingdoms and States 
come to nothing. 149. v. 98, 111, 
112 
Patricians the beſt Defenders of it. 153 
The way to rerover it. 160 
Can't be preſerv'd, if the Manners of 
the People be corrupted. 180 
None remain'd in Rome, when Sy lla 
reſign'd his Power. 188 
IWhen loſt, excellent Spirits fail d. 194, 
| 195 
A People can deſire nothing beſides it. 
207 
Can't ſubſiſt, if Vice and Corruption 
prevail. 219 
Is a Right common to all. 220,221 
God gave the Iſraelites this Law. 240 
Who have no true ſenſe of it. 245 
Our Anceſtors left us the beſt Laws they 
could deviſe to defend it, 262 
All by the Law of Nature bave a Right 
to their Libertys, Lands, Goods, &c. 
292, 358 
What Principles make men Lovers of it. 
311 
None can ſubſiſt where there 15 an abſo- 
lute Power above the Law. 318 
Where *tis deſtroy'd by the Prerogative. 
319 
Of a People, naturally inherent in them- 


ſelves. 330, 358, 370 
The value our Anceſtors ſet upon theirs, 


336, 371,412 
None bas better. defended them than 


this Nation, 342, 412 
To it Tacitus attributes the German 
Bravery. 347 


What is the utmoſt Act of it. 349 


. The exerciſe of the natural Liberty of 


Nations, in the ſeveral Limitations 


of the Sovereign Power, 366 
Of a People, the Gift of God and Na- 
ture. | 369 
Forfeited or reſign d. 370 


No Veneration paid to Magiſtrat es can 
leſſen the Liberty of a Nation. 372 
Nothing valuable to it in the Opinion 
of the Romans. 377 
Eaſy to get Partizans to make good by 
force the greateſt Violations of 5 
380 


ly in all. 411 
Lineal Subjedlion never learn'd from Mo- 
ſes. 58 


Succeſſion, where not follow d. 78, 79 
London, the Privilege of the Common- 


Lord Paramount, over whom. 13, 14, 15, 
16 
From whence be muſt come. 21 


None by nature over his Brethren, 63 
The Miſchiefs they both do and ſuffer 
are very great. 218 
Lords, bow they have loſt the Authority 
which they had formerly. 382 
Lord's-day, not to be ſpent in Sports and 
Revellings. 315 
Love to ones Country, Common-wealths 
have it moſt. 139,141, 142 

The happy effects of it. 140 
A Reſolution to die for, or live with it. 
140, 144, 146 

The way to make People in love with it. 
146,172, 196 

This now turn'd into a care of private 
Intereſt. IFI, 152 

The Behaviour of thoſe that are Lovers, 
&c. 172,195 
Occaſions ſometimes Wars and Tu- 
mults. | 136 
Loyalty, thoſe that boaſt loudeſt of it, moſt 
apply it the wrong way. 219 
Lucullus, bis little Army put Tygranes 
with 200000 men to flight. 98 
Luxury of the Romans, the occaſion of 


their ruin. 114 


Brought into Rome by C. Manlius. 128 
Expoſes the vertuous to ſcorn. 181 
When in faſhion, the deſire of Riches 

muſt increaſe. 183 
The braveſt Nations moſt enſlav'd by 


it. 352 


Lycurgus, his Laws receiv'd their Aut ho- 
rity from the General Aſſembly. 269, 


„ 

Abſurd to think of reſtoring bis Lams. 
| 334 

To what the long continuance of them is 
attributed. | 406 
M. 
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HAcedonian Kings, their Power 
was but ſmal. 88 
Their Army overtbrown by Paulus 

Emilius. A. 147 
Vid. Monarchy. 


Machiavel, his admirable Saying. 92, 


205 


Magi, who uſurp'd the Dominion of Per- 


ſia after the Death of Cambyles. 155 


Magiſtracy, can have no Intereſt diſtinct 


from the publick. 4838, 129 
Its Office is to execute the Law. 48, 1 54, 
320 


If the People be baſe, &c. it can't be 
ſupported, be the Ruler never ſo per- 
fett. 132, 164 

Whether it be that Power which above 
all reſtrains Liberty. 133 

Strangers admitted into that of Rome. 

142 

The effect of regal Power committed to 

an annual or otherwiſe choſen Ma- 


giſtracy. I 48, 1 94. 
None can have the Right of it that is 
not a Magiſtrate, 155 
Mhere it bad nothing to do in ſpiritu- 
al things. 259, 260 
The Ordinance both of God and Man. 
268, 275, 276, 277 

Circumſcrit'd by ſuch Rules as can't be 
ſafely tranſgreſt. 270, 394 


Where Obedience is due. 273,274,275 
On what the Right and Power of it de- 
pends, 275 
The Nature of it. 372, 373 
None now in being, which owes not its 
Original to ſome Judgment of the 
People. 400 


Magiſtrates, by whom conſtituted. 6, 54, 


61, 224, 317 

To what end ſet up. 32, 48 
Ainiſters of God, 48, 257 
How they are helpful to Nations. 55, 
85, 383, 390 

Under ſeveral Names and Limitations, 
78, 225 


Jewiſh, wherein like the Dictators of 


Rome. 86 
Puniſhalle with Death by the Roman 
Law. I27, 156,157 
Annual Election of them. 140 
Have enjoy'd large Powers, that never 
had the name of Kings. 158 
How to be reſtrain d. 159, 278, 279, 
39 
A particular Character of good and evil 
ones, 12. $193 
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Walt in obſcure and ſlippery Places. 394 


Man naturally free. 


7 
7 


mern 331 


Mbat to be done to thoſe who deſpiſe the 
Law. nenne 

Wherein their Strength is. oh. 
The firſt may be vertuous,” but their 
| Succeſſors may ſoon be corrupted. 414 


Magna Charta grounded on K. Alfred's 


D.. 


The Jews bad none ſuch. | | 258 


What it obliges the King to ſwear to. 
ER os WAKE 1748S 
Puts every thing on the Laws of the 

Land, and Cuſtoms of England. 


| | 288 
Is only an Abridgment of them. 296, 
6 
Not the Original, but a Declaration of 
the Engliſh Libertys. 343, 414 
The Rights the Nation bave reſolv d to 
maintain. 356 
Male- Line examin'd. 40, 167, 267 
Malice, is blind. | 127 
Seditions, &c. ariſe from thence. 1 52, 
1133 
Mamalukes, their great defeat near TI. 
pol by Selim. | 128 
Accounted themſelves all Noble, tho 
born Haves, 356 


3, 19, 369, 370 
Every one Chief in his own Family, 13 : 
I 
Can't overthrow what God and Nature 
have inſtituted. 17, 262, 263 
Creates Governments and Magiſtrates. 
20 
None knows originally from whom be is 
deriv'd. 23, 25, 36, 302 
IWhence his Miſery proceeds. 55 
Wants belp in all things. 55, 405 
What makes a natural difference among 
men. LY, 
All ſubje& to Error. 106, 165; 280 
Enters into ſome kind of Government 


by Reaſon. 134 

Follow what ſeems advantageous to 

themſelves, 196 

What every one oug bt to be. 231 
None can ſerve two contrary Intere#7s. 

| 255 

Are all by Nature equal. 327 


Where every one is a Magiſtrate. 383 


Mannors, &c. enjoy d by Tenure from 


Kings. 359 
Marriages, often declar'd null. 79 
Of Plebeians with Patricians. 103, 

| 118, 121 

Where provd of no force to legitimate 
Children. 310 

Mar- 


* 


Marriages, a Power must belodg'd ſome- 
where to decide them. 310 
Maſters, how far their Commands are 
binding. 3145315 
Only to decide Conteſts between them 
and their Servants. h 398 
Maxtims, nothing to be receiv'd as a gene- 
ral one, which is not generally true. 

| 292 


Mazarine, the ways of his Advancement. 


| 184 
Medices, of the Title of that Family to 
"Tuſcany. | 378 
Men ibers of Parliament ſent to ſerve 
for the whole Naiion, not for a par- 
ticular Borough, &c. 410 
InftruFions are often given to them, 4.12 
Flave no Power before they are choſen, 
nor ever cauld, if thoſe that ſend 
them bad it not in themſelves. 413 
Mut take care that the Common-wealth 
receives no detriment by their 12 
| . 101d. 
A few poſſibly may be corrupt ed. 415 

A lercenary Army, vid. Soldiery. 
Their Buſineſs is to keep on their Em- 


ployment, 138 
Soldiers, always want Fidelity or Cou- 
rage. 147,198 


Courtiers, will expoſe not only Honors, 
but even Fuſtice to Sale. 182, 183 
Mretebes, their Power at Court. 184 
Auguſtus Czſar had thirty Legions of 
them to execute bis Commands. 329 
Merit, men rarely make a right Eſtimate 
o their own. 165 
| The way of Advancement to Honor. 
| 19 4 
What preſerves, and what aboliſhes it. 

| 196 
Aickle-Gemots were General Aſſemblys 
e the Noble and Free men. 348, 3 $4, 
I 384 
' They ſet up ſeven Magiſtrates over the 
Heptarchy. | 349 

Of what they were in the beginning of 
the Saxons Reign. | 384 
iltiades, his Deſire to wear an Olive- 
'  - Garland for his Victory at Mara- 
thon, and the Anſwer given to him. 


| 


+ +: 

A Ainiſters, according to the Temper and 
| Genius of the Prince. 7 
| Of the Devil, who. 37, 48, 51, 267, 
2737274 
1 'Of God, who. 48, 49,1 18, 192, 267, 
| | 2273, 274 
' Muſt receive their Dignity from a Title 
not common to all. 269 
Every Man by his Works will declare 
-whoſe he is. 272 


| 
| 
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3 314 
Of Gad, bow they may become the wor ſt 
of men. an 
What ſort have feldom efeap?d Puniſh- 
ment, | 324 
O the Devil, have always carryd on 
their Deſigns by fraud, 5 
Miſtakes in Puniſhments carefully repair d 
by Honors. 106 

S editions, Tumults and Wars ariſe 
from thence. 8 
None in Sparta after Lycurgus's Laws 
were eſtabliſtyd. | 153 


That ſome bave fallen into by the Form 
of Writs, ſummoning Perſons 10 


appear before the Ning, rect iſy d. 401 


Michridates, what reckowd the greateſt 


danger of War with bim. OT 


Monarchs, who have their Right from 


God and Nature. 9 
Ought to conſult the publick good. 34 
How moſt came to their Dignitys. 117 


Are not above the Law. 291 
Monarchy, Paternal, over whom exercis'd. 
17 

Mbence fo calPd. Ig 
For whom beſt. 53 
No natural propenſity in Men and 
Beaſts to it. 82, 83 


How Ariſtotle commends it. 90, 91 
Mix d, regulated by Law. 93, 96, 
129,135 

Of Rome, at firſt not abſolute. 108 
Moſt haue ſuffer' d far greater Changes 
than Rome. NY 110 
Macedonian fell all to pieces after the 
Death of Alexander, 119, 163 

In what ſenſe ſaid tobe natural. 132 
A peaceable one in Peru for 12 Genera- 


tions. 164, 165 
be French has bin full of Blood and 
Slaughter. 172,173. v. 137 
The gentleſt more heavy than any Com- 
mon- wealth. EP ©. 

All ſubje& to Civil Wars. idid, 
Well regulated, when its Powers are 
limited by Law. 207 


The Juſtice of them eſtabliſhd by com- 
mon Conſent. 208. v. 72, 73, 80, 
137,155 

Why ſo call d. 216. v. 117, 1123 
Notbing in the Nature and Inſtitution 
of it that -obliges Nations to bear 
with its Exorbitances. 232 
What ſort was diſpleaſing to'Samnel, 


and a rejection of God. 240 
Paternal, overthrown by Filmer. 249 
Not univerſally evil, 253 
Ppp Mo- 
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Monarchy where it is regular, Kings can Names, there muſt be ſome-us'd in all pub. 


neither make nor change Laws, 2.33 
None eſtabliſtꝰd among us in Julius Cæ- 


ſar's time, 331 
Mix d, what tbe beſt way to ſupport * 
381 


Mbat has given Beginning, Growth and 
Continuance to all the mix d ones in 

the World. 407 
That not free, which is regulated by a 
Law not to be broken without the 
Guilt of Perjury. 416 
When the mix d Monarchys began to be 
terribly ſhaken. _ 418 
Mony, Charles Y1I. of France rais'd it 
by his own Authority. 418 
Moſes and Aaron, the firſt Rulers of the 
People, neither of the eldeſt Tribe, 

nor eldeſt Line. 23 

His admirable Gifts. 25, 92, 282 
Had not the Name, or Power of a King. 


61, 85,230 
Gave the People leave to chuſe their own 
Magiſtrates. 121 
Divided the Hebrews under ſeveral 
Captains. 143 
Power inſupportatle to bim. 282 
His Character. 209, 284, 390 
Whether we ought to conform to bis Law. 
| 335, 336 
Multitude, what Right it bas to change a 
Tyrannical Government. 12 
Compos d of Free men; the Power that 
is plac'd in them. 65 
None can be ſeditious till a Common- 
wealth be eſtabliſh'd. 70 
Thoſe that enter into Contracts, act ac- 
cording to their own Will, 71 
Where it brings Confuſion. 146 
Is the Glory and Strength of every 
Prence, 191 
May have its Fears as well Hyrants. 
207 
Confers on the Prince all the Power he 
bas. 221 
What is natural thereto in relation to 
Government. 1 224 
Murderers wilful, the Horns of the Altar 
gave no Protection to ſuch. 269 
Ayſterys of State. 6 
N. 
Ames, are not eſſential to Magi- 
ſtrates. 368 
Of Sovereign Lord, &c. conſiſtent 
with Liberty. 372,373 


Nothing of Majeſty among the Romans 
and Grecians to a ſingle Perſon. 
373 


lick Tran ſactions. 402 
Not to be regarded ſo much as the 
Power. 8 411 


Nations, what their Rights are. 6, 298, 


321, 326, 341, 343, 345, 366,380, 

| = Aion 235420 
That went from Babylon, bow many. 
16, 18, 20,21, 22, 28, 36, 66, 220 
Natural for them to chuſe Governors. 
51, $8, 61,137, 277, 321 
Northern, their Governments bow in- 


ſtituted. 69, 214, 352 
Free, never conquer d but with difficulty. 
| K 


Oppreſs'2; never grow wanton, 107 
None ſafe without Valor and Strength, 


1 . > I O9, 345 
Foreign, calPd in by ſome Princes to 
deſtroy their own People, 189 
Some ſell their Children, 147 


Slight matters ſometimes bring them 
into Confuſion. Inſtances thereof. 

| 162 

Mben they are moſt unquiet. 170, 171, 
| 185 

Tbe wiſeſt have ſet bounds to their Prin- 
ces Power, &c. 218, 225, 250 
Their Libertys are from God and Na- 


ture. 220, 233 
Where they have taken the extremeſt 
Courſes, 225 
Ore nothing to Kings till they are Kings. 
1 : 243, 304 

What ſet limits to their Patience. 245, 
246 

What inclines them to ſet up Govern- 
ments. 246 


When All were govern'd by Tyrants.255 
Their Safety ought not to depend on the 
Vill of their Princes. 288 
What are free and what not. 318 
Thoſe that had no Kings bad Power,330 
What ſhews beſt their Wiſdom and 
Vertue, or their Vices and Folly. 335 
WWherein their failure has bin too fre- 
quent. 338 
Thy divided into ſeven Kingdoms. 349 
None can have a Power over any, otber- 
wiſe than de jure, or de facto. 366 
Obedience due from the whole Body, 
what. | 376 
Their Libertys don't riſe from the Grants 
of Princes. 378 


Delight in the Peace and Juſtice of 4 


good Government, 379 
What the moſt ready way to effect their 
Ruin. 382, 399, 400, 406 
When oblig*d to remove the Evils they 

lie under. 396 
Nations, 


\ 
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Nations, none can bave an Equal within Nobility, ſometimes call d inſinita Mul- 


4 it ſelf. 398 


2 One that is powerful cannot recede from 
4 its own Right, 358 
5 What King none ever wants that has a 
be Sovereign Power. 403 
.Y What thoſe ought to do that are ſo happy 
= as to bave good Kings. 406 
= Great Ones never ordaiwd by God tobe 
* Saves. 411 
= Naturalization, Rome was for a general 
. 142 

Negative Voice, hom far it is ſaid to ex- 

tend. 344 

Le Roy saviſera, what meant by it. 

| 373 

Nero, the Power of the State over him. 

| „ 

His Endeavour to male a Woman of a 

Man. 43550 


To tear up Vertue by the Roots. 

50, 126, 191 

Conde mn d to be put to death. 127, 274 
What ſort of Vermin be encourag'd. 
129 

Set the City on fire. 159, 189, 272 
Dy'd by the band of a Slave. 163, 261 


His Character. 285 
His Madneſs not to be cur d but by bis 
Death, 395 
Nimrod the firſt King. 15, 16, 20, 50, 
229 

Uſurp'd the Power over his Father, &c. 
17, 232 

Heir to no man as King, 27 
Slain by Ninus. ibid. 

: No Right can be deriv'd from him. 36, 
38, 42 

Erected his Kingdom contrary to pater- 
nal Right. 220, 330 


Noah, bore no Image of a King. 15, 330 
His dividing of Aſia, Europe and A. 
frica among bis Sons. x 26 
IVben he went out of the Ark, God gave 
bim a Law ſufficient for the State 


of things at that time, 230 

0 None but bis right Heir can bave a Ti- 
tle to an univerſal Patriarchal Right, 

265, 302 

'obility of Rome extirpated. Ic9 

The Roman Power chiefly in them after 

the expulſion of the Kings. 118 


Hold tbe Balance between the King and 
the Commons; wben and bow weak- 


end. | 172, 175 
Of Arragon's Saying to their new- 
made King. 216 
What our Anceſtors meant by them. 350, 
| | 356, 360 
The Strength of the Government when 
plac'd in them. 350, 382 


tituſo. 335325 3544355 
Knighthood always eſteen?'d Noble. 352 


In France, &c. of what eſteem. 353 
The preſent Titular bas no Affinity to 
the antient Nobility of England. 354 

Of Venice and Switzerland what 
makes them ſo. 355 
Their Vertue and Power formerly kept 
the Kings within the limits of t 
oo 381 
Many bave loft their Eſtates and In- 
tereſt now. 382 
Noli proſequi, ſaid to be annex d to the 
Perſon of the Xing. 403 
Norman Kings, ſwore to govern by the 
ſame Laws as the Saxons bad. 349,415 
Notions, common, what are agreed to by 
all Mankind. 34 


O. 


Ath of Allegiance us'd in the King- 
dom of Arragon, 68 
Agreements between Prince and People 
always confirm'd by them. 158 
How Kings may be abſoly'd from them. 
294, 295 

Its force conſiſts in the declar d ſenſe of 
thoſe who give it, 295, 377 
Scarce any Prince broke it but to his 
Ruin, 297 
All either voluntary or un voluntary. 278 
Ougbt to be perform d in reverence to the 


Religion of it. 297, 300 
What to be done, where the Obſervation 
of it would be grievous. _ 299 
How the Judges are bound by theirs. 
323, 324 
IWherein that of the Crown had not bin 
kept. 325 
What Kings are oblig*d to do by them, 
340, 414 


How far thoſe of Allegiance bind pri- 


date Perſons, | 378 


Obedience, Active and Paſſive. - 3, 316 
Where due and not due. 33, 49, 67, 


228, 232, 243, 276, 277, 376 


How far a good man will pay it to his 
Prince. 180, 181 


The effects of its Diſciplin among the 


Romans. 195 
To higber Powers, St. Paul's words fa- 
 wour all ſorts of Governments as 

well as Monarchy. 266, 267, 268, 


: : 276, 277 
Why it ſhould be paid. 272 
Is not due to that which is not Law, 273, 
274 275, 314 

Obedience, 
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Obedience, the Prince owes it tothe Laws Original Right muſt be regulated accor dis 


4s well as the meaneſt Suhbjel®, 283 
Due to Parents, from whence it ariſes. 
FIN 370 
Simple and unconditional, to what King 
we all ame it. | 403 
Objecẽ, the only worthy one of man's de- 
ire. 55 


Olli gation arifing from Benefits can only 


le to thoſe who confer them. 38 

Of Gratitude, to whom due. 233 

How far the extent of it can be known. 

f 243 

Henry VIII. enn d it lay on him rightly 

to uſe the Power with which he was 

entruſted. 287 

Occupation, the meaning of the word. 156 
Offa, vid. Saxons. | 

Officers, great Ones in Armys think only 


of enriching themſelves. 198 
How their Autbority and Power is to be p. 

regulated. 7 . 
Ought to haue their Places for the Peo- P Power, the foundation of it. 6 
ples good. 341 The Civil Diſſenſions in Germany 
Frequently put to death by the Atheni- proceeded from thence. 279 
ans, Cc. 385 Pretends to the Power of Abſolution. 
Offices, what fits men for the execution of 295 
them. 57 Her Excommunications, bruta ful- 
Thoſe that buy will make the moſt of mina, 5 
them. 183 Papiſts, their kindneſs to the Proteſtants 
Or muſt be turn d out as a Scandal to inſtanc'd in. 408 
the Court. | 183 Paradoxes, many of them true. 51 
By what means they bawde bin often ob- Pardons, ſaid to be only the Bounty of the 
tain d. 184 Prerogative. 324, 403 
Opprefſion, ſometimes makes Nations out- The meaning of a general one at a Co- 
rageous. | 107 ronation. 325 
Does People ſuch Injnry, as can never M bere granted againſt the Oath of the 
be pardon'd. | 232 Crown. ibid. 
Order, when inverted, introduces extreme Granted by AG of Parliament. 326 
Confuſion. 55 None for a Man condemn'd upon an 
Wherein it principally conſiſts. 92. v. Appeal. 403, 404 
J, 64,66,70 The King can't always pardon in caſes 
Tbe effect of it. | 93, 97 of Treaſon. | 404 
Good, not wanting in Venice. 98 Parents, bow oblig'd by Nature to ſeek 
Nor among the Romans, 100 their Childrens good. 228, 231 
Being eſtabliſh'd, makes good men. Parliaments, the Inſtitution of them, and 
148 for what. 69 
The beſt ſometimes ſubwerted by Ma- The ſettling and transferring of Crowns 
dice and Violence. 332 lodg*d in them. 72,116, 223 
Ordinance, what is Blaſpbemy to impute In France, ſet up to receive Appeals 

to God. 36 from other Courts, and to judg So- 

Civil and Human. 71 vereignly, now of little uſe. 120,213 
God's general, and the particular Or. A free and well regulated one to chuſe 
dinance of all Societys. 154 Miniſters of State, 135,136 
Of God, appointed for the diſtribution Their great Power in allthe Kingdoms 
of Juſtice. 159 that came from the North. 211 


Several tending to the ſame end. 268 
Original, no man knows his own. 25, 30, 
| 32, 223, 302 

Contract. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 66, 
67,69, 71, 72,226, 244 


to it, | 3 
Where it would be of no value. 224, 
ibn 


Us, | | 1 B29 
Ours is deduc d bath from the Romans 


and Saxons. 347, 371 


Oſtraciſm of the Athenians, no Diſho. 


nor, nor accounted as a Puniſhment. 


5 12 
Nothing ſavor d ſo much of Injutice. 
205 
Otho, bad the Empire given bim, by 
whom. 163 
Was a Self-murderey. ibid. 
Why be was advancꝰd. 166 


Outlaw, or Lawleſs, often apply d to the 


Wicked, but never to the Fuſs. 230 


Declar'd Henry III. of France fallen 
from the Crown, 212 
How they may be made uſeleſs. 251 
England never wanted wem. N 20 3 
AY 54 « 
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Parliaments, the word Parliament came Paternal Right, in what te Hebrews bad "1 
* from the French, but the Power was no regard to it. 221, 234 | 
= | | always in our ſelves. 2869 Is a mere Fiction. 1 
„ Henry VIII. confeſſes them to be the Is from Nature, and communicable. I 
4 Law-imakers. 287, 342 heals ne hn 7 li 
"of Doubtful Caſes refer d to them. 288, Patriarchal Right, Women and Children | 2 | 
* 1 5 324, 325 _ bave it, according to Filmer; 2 | 

2 By Writs compel the King to perform Yhe Abſutdity of it. 13, 14, 37, 265, 

7 the Conditions of the Great Char- we | a 411 
ter. 296, 2907 All pretence to it deſtroy'd, 16, 20, 22, i 

Have given the Crown to whom they a K e I66 

eas d. 302, 306, 307, 345, 352, Muſt accrueto every-Fathir, 18 


356, 362, 363, 364 Either diviſible or indiuiſible. 21,28 
| Fudg of Diſputes ariſing from the Chil- Patriarchal Power different from the Regal. 
_ drenof Royal Marriages. 310, 342 _ 1 5 
"i Have the ſole Power to explain and cor- Peate, there can be none without Juſtice. | 
4 rect Laws. 326, 344, 345, 3524375 1 | 
Ought of Right to be annually. 344, Deſirable by a State conſtituted for it. | l 
| 3 | 109 1 
From whence they derive their Authority. Slaviſh. —  _. 110 mn 
| 346, 363, 364, 383—3385 What men baue in their Graves. ibid. 
Have refus'd to be diſſolv'd till their Whattbe Spaniards ſettled in the Weſt- 
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Work was ſiniſpd 385 ladies. ibid. 0 

Not impeccable or infallible, but leſs The Name of it given to Deſolation. 1 
ſubject to Error than ſome Princes. | 110, 185, 186, 187 9 
386, 387, 405 The ſad one which France enjoy'd for Wh 
Our Lives and Libertys depend upon five or ſix Ages. 171,172 il 
this Court. 405 In Spain to what imputgd. 174 | | 
IWhat the great Burleigh and Sir Tho. The Terms offer d, if good, like to be ne 
Moor ſaid of their Power. 412 obſerv'd; if bad, will ſoon be bro- FR. 

If they make unjuſt Laws; their Poſterity len. 377 i 
will ſuffer. 418 Peers, al for themſelves in their own 1 
How difficult they are to be brib' d. ibid. Houſe. I 413 1 
To have their Rolls in their Offices, not Pembroke, 4 late Earl of that Noble Fa- "i 

. a mere Ceremony, 417 mily, bis Saying. | 168 4h 
What Kings bave bad continual diſ- People, not originally created for Kings to Will 

— putes with them. 419 reign over them. | 4 lil 
Partys, what certainly divides the Nation Whether they chuſe Governors. 11, 51, va 
into them. 312 54, 68, 74, 79 vi 
Threaten a national Ruin. 382 Scripture- Inſtances for the proof of it. bt 
Paſſions, every one has em, few know how 85, 215 Wil. 
to moderate em. 165 The cholce of the Conſtitution is from . 

Put Princes upon the moſt unjuſt deſigns. them. 75,115, 116, 225, 394,339 | | 
172 Kings receive their Right from them: id 

The Law is witbout paſſion. 288 2 i | | 
Patents, began long after the coming of the How God deals with a People when be 1 
Normans. 3 5 I | intends to exalt them. 5 100 [| | 
Pater Patriz, the Title thereof conſider d, Of Rome, their ſad degeneracy. ror bil 
26, 50 Their Right to Appeals, 104, 105, 108, 4 

By killing a Tyrant bow ſaid to become e eee | 1 
fo, 29, 30, 33, 47 Acting according to their own Will, | | 
Paternal Rigbt, Abraham arrogated none never ſet up unworthy men, unleſs Ml 
to himſelf. 16, 17 thro miſtake. 5 1 
Impoſſible to be known. 21, 25,28, 29,60 The Body of theni the publick Defence. li 
All the Kingdoms of the Earth eſta- | I 39, 143 il 
bliſh'd upon it. 28 MNoneever we defended but thoſe bo "ny 
Government of Rome not Paternal. 32 fight for themſelves, _ 143 l | 
Can't be confer'd on Princes. 42, 46, In Civil Conteſts they. ually ſuffer. 153 1 
47, 74 Whether to be Judges in their own Caſes. } | 


To mhm it belongs, 26, 62, 63, 249 158 1 1 
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HDyrant. 1861,79 
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T Their Condition. where tolerable under 


ver) cruel Emperors. " 170 
Their bating of true Princes, and they 
them. Heap 


© Muſt neceſſarily bave all the Power 


originally in themſelves. 208, 215, 
| 216 » 330 


Their Right of looking into matters of 


Government, &c. 237, 234—286, 
Ns 318, 335, 397, 398 

Can never Fall into Nonage or Dotage. 
| | 291 

Did never part with all their Power #0 
Kings. 5 295 
May govern by themſelves, 299 
Their whole Body not ſubject to the 
Commands of the Magiſtrate. 376 
In their collective Body always continue 
as free as the inward Thoughts «of 4 

- „ 378 
They certainly periſh who ſuffer them- 
ſelves tobe oppreſs'd. - 
That are not free, can't ſubſtitute De- 
eig 409 
Vid. Nations and Multitude. 
Perfection, ſimple and relative. 335 
Perſecution among tbe firſt Chriſtian Em 
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berors. | 1 
Perſia, their Kings reign'd from the In- 
dies to the Hellefpont. 26 
The Decrees of theſe Kings paſs'd for 


Laws. 76 
The juſt Sentence of the Princes about 
Daniel. (HS 94 
Torn to pieces hy the fury of two Bro- 
thbers. | 95 122 
Under what ill Conduct and Diſcipline 
their Army was. 147 


Petition, the. baughty Romans conde- 
ſeended to join in one with their Tribunes 


to their Dictator. 3 372 
Pharamond, his Race in France, an ac- 
count of it. N 306 
Pharaoh, bis Monarchy an AG of Ty- 
bh LR 5 23 
Phariſees, their Superſtition. 315 


Philo, to what he imputes the Inſtitution 
- of Kingly Government in Iſrael. 84, 
Philoſophy true, perfectly conformable with 
what 15 taught by men divinely inſpir' d. 


| 6 
Phocion, of - bis Death. W 25 
Phœnicians ſettling in Africa, brought 
their Liberty with them. 370 
Plato, 4 Commendation of him. 51 
_ His Principles of Government, 54, 57, 
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Plays, the conſequence of 8 em. 101,111, 
Plebeians elected to the 


29, 137 
2 1 
4003, 118, 127, 196 
_ - Ther Jealouſy tbe Patricians. d by 
Polity, its ſignification. 1 59 
Polatical Science abſtruſe. V2, 83 
Pompey, bis Cauſe more plauſible, but 
bit. Deſigns as bad us Czfar's. 188 
The firſt Step to bis Ruin was by violat- 


Ing the Laws, 214 
Popular Government for what People beſt. 


No where diſprais d by Ariſtotle. 91 
Tbe extent its Conqueſts. 92, 96, 
TI? | its 
Of Rome, bow ſupported. 112, 113 
Something of Alonarchicul in them. 117 
Can never be upheld but by Vertue. 130, 
a} NES 181. 
Poſſible, but not.eafily to fall into Cor- 
ruptiom, &c. 132, 179, 180, 184 
Improperly what, and what in the ſtricteſt 


fenſe. | 132 


... Preſerves Peace, and manages War 
beſt. 2 I 1.37 
Every Man contern'd in them. 139, 
n 5 188, 193 

States remarkable for Peace. 145 
Excellent men are generally choſen in 
them. 5 149 
What Seditions are ſeldom ſeen in them. 

| ; 152, 153 
How ruin d. 161 
Incourage Induſiry. Ws, 
Never burt private Perſons but thro Er- 
rors. 188, 207 
When they began to appear in the World. 

= | 259 
Obedience due to them as well as to 206. 

_ marchys.. 266 
Portugal, who accounted King thereof by 
the Engliſh-Court. 402 
Poverty, no Inconurnience in it, if Vertue 
be hond d. te 181 

' The miferable Condition of Greece, 
„ 185, 186, 187 
When it grewudiou in Rome. 252 
Power (all juſt. Sovereign) from the Peo- 
Die. 47, 68, Jo, 78, 172, 215,216, 
„ N 
How he that has it is the Miniſter of 

+ God, 48; 49, 309, 322, 344, 380 
Not an Advantage but a Burden. Go, 

_ Delegated, to whom refer d. 68,6 9,70 
The Root and Foundation of it, 70 
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Power, Civil, au idee.. 71 P rfgiDf, ul pranted by Conſent of the 
4 Of the.People ſubjeck to no Rue but © © whote. rh. r 66 
3 their own Wk, . , 105 bat tbe maſt glorious. . 243,340 
= Of the Romans after the expul/on of be mot br of ir, what. 290,340 
29 8 the Ki ” * bh ; „ | g : 1 X26 "x 8 = 
F inthe Nobility. 118 Only inftitured td preſerve Liberty. 319, 
1 FS Naturally of a fierce and aſpiring Tem 3836 - 
Mm per. F bar is not the 2 acious Bounty, 0 it. 
1 Sovereign and limited. 156, 172 rs 24. eee 419 


* f 13 "1x3 as. its 83 
What, in all the Kingdoms peopled Who _ whatever could be 112 ated 
from the Nortn. 21 from the Liberty of the Nation, would 


1 If it bas bin divided, may be ſo in "Princes, brdumu for the good of 12 
| infinitum. 222 | Pole, 33,50, $253: 56 | 
The Roman Emperors endeavonr'd to Ovnght to be rich n te a Ml. 1 
make their Power hereditary. 223 | W Vil! 
The ill effet$s of unlimited Power might All things vary dccording 7015 humor | | 
cauſe it to be moderated. 229 F thoſe that govern, 94, 95, 96 I; 
. - What may be lawfully reſiſted. 235 ery few of an iiflexible Vertue. 131 || 
What Prince ought to have it, and what Killing one to obtain the Crown, 171, i 
nat. _ Ip . v. 33 
7 Wilt thou not be afraid of the Pow- Eaſil impos'd on by Pretenders... 1 32 | 
| er? what meant hy it. 266 By ſetting up tbeir own Intereſt become 
Diredtiue and Cvercive. 273, 274277 Enemys to the Publick, 188, 1 89, 190, 
ian 2960%ꝙõꝗ 157220 
Of the King is the Power of the Law. God's Vicegerents, doing tbeir Duty. 
ines dt RIG + c 287, 338, 344 Ha FM 5 * 191 
What requiſite in every State. 292 Thebeſt, by. what means drawn out of 
None cant be juſt bet what is good. 328 ; the way of Juſtice, 124,285 
Over. Nations muſt either 'be de Jure, For they have their Failings. 324 
or de Facto. £ 366 Viertuous ones will have vertuous Courts. 
Of the King various according to te 1233, 184 
Conſtitutions of every State. 367 Evil ones juſt the contrary. 129,131, 
Nothing can make that inberent, which 181182, 194, 195, 196, 290 
is only delegated. 385 . How they "Joon loſe their Dominions. 
Reſtrain'd, when it began to grow inſo- TT 
lent. Inſtances. | 393 erb the deſirutFion of their beſt Subjects. 
IWhere tis not univerſal, it is not in- | | | 171,192, 267 
; herent. 8 403 Some conſider Nations, as Graſiers do 
| | How that of every County, City and © their Herds and Flotk, 191 
f Borough of England is regulated. May commit many Errors in tbe begin- 
| 1 | 410 *' ming of their Keigns, to the ruin of 
3 What muſt be in thoſe that act by a de- © themſelves and People. Inſtances. 
legated Power. uh 413 | T 
| 11 here it is plac'd by well conſtituted © The Ti reachery and Perjury of ſome.219 
5 Governments. 414 M bat thoſe that govern them inſtigate 
: PraJice cannot declare the Greatneſs of ©  - them to. == T re er 
| Authority, 238 How far ther Irgal Power extends. 235 
The conſequence of ſuch 4 DolFrin. 239 Such as are ba#barous to their own Peo- 
- Of Nations to their Sowereigns. 372 ple,” are uſually gentle to the Enemys 
Prayers and Tears the only Arms of the of their Country. 1 %% Doo \ BYE 
_ firſt Chriſtians. 7g 257 A dangerous thing to arm them with too 
Preferments, by what means men now riſe much fereſe. 279 
& to them. 0 A 1 84 ; Bound by their Oaths and Promiſes. 297 
Given to thoſe that were moſt propenſe to © 298 
= . Slavery. POP I 94 From! whence their Power. is -deriv'd, 
4 ' Where obtain d only by Vertue, 196 „„ 
LS Prerogative of Kings, what. 2,57 Mot ſafe to contr adict ſome, tho "ver 
3 25 s juſt. 0 406 
Hiereditary of Dominion. Fs | 5 | 
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Propoſitions, ought to be univerſally true. 
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principes, the extent of the word. 13, 44, 
| 64 2755 9735 $39 355 
22 


-The Sanhedrin meant bere 209 
Principles of all generous Nations before 
_ Chriſt*s time, what. 4 
And Practices the beſt way to judg 
___! aw 129 
Priſoners, ought to pay their promis'd 
Ranſom. "+397 
Private Perſon, what Actions denote a 
Magiſtrate ſo. 196,158 


Privernates, their City taken by Plautius 


the Conſul. 376 
Proceſs, Judicial and Legal, what. 154 
Or Extrajudicial. 159, 160 
Proclamations, are at moſt but temporary. 
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Valitys, no more extraordinary in 
Princes than in others of leſs de- 
ree. 7 


bat are requiſite for chief Magi- 
ſtrates. 


What ſubſit in 4 well-order'd Go. 


yernment. 100 


The moſt eminent without Vertue, re- 
puted vile and odious., 104 


The danger of their being accounted Quarrels among Princes for the moſt part 


Laws. 406, 407, 408 
Promiſes, ought juſtly to be perform d. 297 
Even thoſe extorted by Fraud. A Scrip- 
ture-Inſtance. 297, 298 
Property, is an Appendage to Liberty. 290 
Of our Kings, if they be the Fountain 
of it. 357 


8 3 10, 16 
Filmer's general one found falſe. 27, 
192 

Preſcriptions. 100, 102, 107, 110, 125, 
5 163 
Pyoſperity runs naturally into all manner of 
Exceſſes. 107, 128 
Men have bin precipitated. into ruin by 

1. 394 


| 71 
Proximity of Blood, only. regarded in 


ſome Places, whether legitimate or 

not. 167, 365 
How Right deſcends this way. 362 

Vid. Succeſſion. - 

Puniſhment of ſupreme Magiſtrates in 
three Inſtances. 155, 156, 157 

To exempt all Perſons from it, ſuppoſes 
they would be guilty of the worſt. 160 
Where there is no fear of it. 182, 183 
Future, many don't believe or not regard 


it. 231, 264. 
Of thoſe the Prince corrupted to deſert 
the publick Cauſe, 381 


Of thoſe that give Princes ill Advice. 


385,404, 405 
Hhethey it ought to fall upon one or a 


few guilty Perſons, or a whole Nation 


that is innocent. 396 
To what Members of Parliament are 
fſubjed, 410 


begun upon perſonal Titles. 154,171, 

: : 172,173 

Of Princes, where they bave bin decided 
with their own Swords. I $4, 168 
What would make a perpetual Spring of 
irreconcilable and mortal Quarrels. 

| 167 


Commons frequently produce good 
Laws. 176 


Ours with the Dutch. 189 


R. 


Awleigh, Sir Walter, reflected on 
by Filmer. 362, 363 
His Morals no way exact to a well 
quali d Gentleman. 363 


Reaſon, is Man's Nature. 134, 241,281, 


285 
Univerſal, is that to which all Nations 
owe an equal YVeneration. 274 


Rebellion, the greateſt Empire of the 


Eaſt overthrown by that of the Ma- 


malukes. 107 
People driven to it by Miſery or Deſpair. 
107, 238, 239 


There can be no ſuch as that of a Nation 

againſt its own Magiſtrates. 376 
What it implys. ibid. 
Is nothing but a renew d War. 376, 


| 379 
What is compar d to Witchcraft, 379 


Regal Power, never exercis'd by Abra- 


ham. 16 
The firſ# Fatbers after the Flood bad 
not the exerciſe of it, 220 


Regicides, their abominable Sm. 322 
Regnum,the /ignification of the word. 229 
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Rehoboam, 4 fad'acrount of him. 
; ory 7901 
His Power far from being abſolute. 261 
Had good Counſel, but would not 

_ bearken toit. N 
wy the Head of bis Peopte, and 
why ES got 
Religion, always dangerous in the times of 
the beſt Roman Emperors. © 86 

Of the ſame Nature with Vertue. 1 90 
The Principles of the Popiſh. 408 
Remedys to Government apply d according 
to the Neceſſity of Circumſtances. 
103, I 29, 393, 394 

IWhat Children haue, againſt their too 
ſevere Parents. 231 
None tothe Hebrews Crys and. Prayers 


under tbeir Miſerys. | 234 
Muſt be tryd, bow difficult ſoever. 
395 


Which moſt fit to be applyꝰd, the beſt time 
to apply them, and who the propereſt 
Judges. 399 

Repreſentatives, bow, and by whom they 
came to be deputed. 348, 353, 355» 


384 

Whether the People ſhould judg of their 

Behaviour. 385 
Republicks, v. Common. wealths. 

Reſignation of ones Liberty, what. 370 


Of the Crown. 396. v. 299, 300 


99, 


Riches, whon they become formidable. 103 


_ Exhanſted by Tribute and Rupine. 198, 
wy | 182 
Deyir u, to gain Followers, 251 
From thence all Miſchiefs enſue. 252 


Right, of thoſe Sovereigns that are limited. 
os 1 156, 158 
Proceeds from Identity, not from Si- 
p - -. - 389 
bat belongs to every man in all caſes. 


| | 397 
Right acquir'd, bow to be obtain'd. 303, 
358 

How the Reſignation of it to another 
operates. 358 


Hereditary to the Dominion of the 
World, no ſuch thing. 38, 60 
Great variety in the deduction of it. 


A 77 
Univerſal, confer'd by God and Na- 


ture. 32 
Where it muſt bave bin. 35, 375 
N BY 42,67 

Huſt be in one, or divided, 36, 37 


Where it de volves on particular Na- 
tions. 67 
Right of Chuſing, infers a Right of mak- 
ing a King, 73 
Created by an explicit Ad of Approba- 
tion. 73, 80 
Naturally belonging to Nations, not 


impair'd by the Name of Supreme 
given to Magiſtrates. 156 
Of proceeding judicially or extrajudici- | 
ally againſt all that tranſoreſs the 1 

f 


Reſiſtance, in what Caſes juſtiſy d. 1 90, 
235, 237, 245 
Every one has a Right to reſiſt what 


ought not to be done to bim. 242 Z 


Scripture-Inſtances of reſiſting Princes. Laws. 159, 235 ll 
264 Kight of Occupancy, 32, 33, 46 ; l 

Reſumption of Lands. v. Grants. None can come by Conqueſt. 20 [ 
1 


Retaliation, where nothing was more juſt. None to be deduc d from him that had a 


TR 20, 37, 47 | 
Kings under this Law as well as People, Where to be acknowledg'd. 33 1 
239, 240 Of Jack Straw, War. Tyler, Perkin i 
Revenue, bow granted to and ſettled on Warbeck. 167 il 
Kings, 251 The Continuance of an unjuſt Uſurpa- 11 
Revolts of conquer'd Nations, 106 tion can never create a Right. 224 I 
Of Subjects or Allys, 107, 163 Right of particular Nations, bow it It 
Of Iſrael in Solomon's time. 162,238 may ſubſiſt. 8.9 i 
Of Abſalom, 237, 238 Proceeds from the Laws of Nature. 9, 1 
Of the ten Tribes. 239 345 ll 
General of a Nation can't be calld a Right to Crowns, what ſaid to be inſe- 1 
Rebellion. 376 parable from Kings. 85 1 
Revolutions, vid. Authors. Auſt be either natural, created, or ac- 4 
Rewards and Puniſhments bow to be pro- quir d. 303 | ll 
portion d. 124 Kochel, how it came to be taken. 197 9 
Make men ſubſervient to ill Deſigns. Rods and Axes, before whom, and why , 
250, 251 carry'd. 127, 155, 156 ll 
What call'd the Rewards of the vileſt Roman Emperors, who the beſt and wi ſeſt l 
Servitde. | 347 of them, 180 | | 
Riches, the Root of all Evil. 45,46,18 Dy How they were ſet up. Seo iq 
182 4 
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Roman Empire, deſtroy'd by the Loſs of 
ber Liberty. 95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 

109, 1 105113, 121 

Its extent after the recovery of Liberty. 
LOO, 109 


clenſion. 100, 102 
It did not fall on a ſudden, and why. 
101 

Her Delatores what ſort of People. 101 
Subdwd by the moſt barbarous Nations. 
1021710, 126 

Perpetually decay d when it fell into the 
hands of one man. 108, 109, 110, 
209, 248 

Its own Prudence preſery'd it. 112, 121 
Romans had tbree ways of dealing with 


conquer d Nations. 8 
What rais'd them above the reſt of 
Mankind, 139, 140 


They only fit to be ſo, who thought no- 
thing valuable but Liberty. 377 
Rome, whether that Government was pa- 
ternal. 32 
Overthrew all the Monarchys within 
their reach. 32, 100, 112 
Its extent at firſt. 64, 108 
Mberein ſbe exceP'd other Nations. 92, 
109 

When ſhe met with Defeats and Ruin. 
93, 194, 195 

All that ever was deſirable in ber pro- 
ceeded from Liberty, 99 
Never produc'd a brave man ſince the 
firſt Age of her Slavery. 101 
How it was compos d. 115 
Sought her Grandeur by War. 118, 142 
Her Fortune when ſhe became a Mo- 
narchy. 119 
None ſo free from Crimes of wilful 
Injuſtice, nor guilty of ſo few Er- 


rors as ſhe. 124 
Her Generoſity. ibid. 
The mildneſs of her Government for 

300 Tears. 125,127, 128 
Strugling for Liberty, at laſt was ruin d 

by the Barbarians. 126 
Not en/lav'd when Brutus was killa. 

148 
Vas jealous of Valerius Publicola, and 
why. 152 


The Peace ſhe bad under Auguſtus.163 
Hben fild with Blood and Aſhes, 163, 
164 

Her Condition now. 186 
Suffer d more by one Villain, than by 
all the Defeats recciv'd from Hanni- 
bal. 187 
A perpetual ſpring of brave and valiant 
Alen fo long as Liberty laſted. 195 


Rome, remain'd in ages Fra ef 


ing the Slaughter of Cæſar. 344 
Her Kings Lands, after their expulſi- 
on, conſecrated to Mars. 251 


1 | Romulus, ſlain for aiming at too great 
Tacitus's Deſcription of it in its de- 


an Authority. 31 
How not made King by the People but 
by God, 3 47. v. 3 30 
Laid tbe Right of Appeals to the Peo- 
ple, as the Foundation of his Com- 


mon-wealth, | 105 
Hom be temper d the fierce humor of the 
People. 334 


Rule, there muſt be one relating to the 


Acquiſition and Exerciſe of Power. 


| p 206, 365 
The Law of Nature ts that which God 
bas given to things. | 241 


If any bad bin given by God and Na- 
ture, it muſt haue bin from the be- 
ginning univerſal and perpetual, 332 

There is one which Kings are oblig'd to 
follow. | 365 

None can be ſo exact as to make pro- 
vi ion againſt all diſputes. 379 

Without it Society cannot ſubſiſt. 397 

Men ſubject to none but that of their 
own Reaſon. 414 


Rules, ſet to diſtinguiſh between Right and 


Wrong in Princes. 33 
By which Men are govern'd, are nam'd 
Laws. 52 
Not generally true, if there be any juſt 
Exceptions againſt them. 69 
In Politicks, ſome which ougbt always 
to be obſervꝰ d. 11012133 
Obſerv'd in England as to point of Suc- 
ce ſſion. 167 


8. 


Abeans, their Kings, tho obey'd in all 
things within their Palace, yet might 
be ſton'd without it. 78 


Sacred, not tobe accounted ſo by Crimes, 


159 
The Stile given to the Tribunes as well 
as Monarchs. 372 


Salick Law in France. 40, 167, 212, 


301, 304 

Has bin in force above 1200 Tears. 212 
Not witbout difficultys ſufficient to ſub- 
vert the Polity of that Kingdom. . In- 
ſtances thereof. 310 


Salmaſius bis Story of Bees. 83 
Salus Populi, Lex eſt ſuprema. 79,229, 


255, 290, 304, 305, 336, 340 


To what this Safety extends. 290 
The End for which Governments are in- 
ſtituted. 292 
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Samuel was no King, for the Iſraelites Scotland, the  Miſchiefs brought upon it 


r 


 ask'd one of him, 230 
What he wrote in a Book was not a Law 
to the People but to the King, ibid. 
Told them their Folly and Miſery in ask- 
ing a King. 2234, 240 
Not be, but God was rejected by them. 


253 211 
How be behavꝰd bimſelf as Head of the Many of their Kings puniſtd with 
Iſraelites. 390 Death, Impriſonment and Exile. | 


. . by their Conteſts. _ 128174 
When and bow conquer d. 1898 


Their little number of Foot beat the 


King's Army at Newborn. : 199 


James the Third, Lewis Vs apt 


Scholar in ſubverting the Laws, &c. 
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Sanhedrin inſtituted by Moſes, 86, 115 396, 399 1 
How permanent. 87 Scripture, the Places therein relating to [if 
Always to be Adviſers of the Jewiſh Government, bom beſt interpreted. 13 i 
Kings. 209, 269 What it ſays concerning Kings. 13, | 
Where ſaid that Kings can do nothing | oY $5, 250 | 
| without them. 239 The Accounts there given concerning | 
g For what end conſtituted Judges. ibid. their Leaders. 85 [lt 
Saul, his firſt Sin by which he fell. 84, 87 What it occaſionally relates of the Ba- 
Oppoſing God's Command he pretended bylonian and other Monarchys. 164 l| 
7 to fulfil it, 89 Declares the neceſſity of ſetting bounds x 
F The effects of bis various fits of Fury. to Princes. 209 | | 
: 94, 255 Is clear concerning the antiquity of | 
His Vices never diſcover d, till be was Laws. 230 q 
on the Throne. 184 Senate, tbeir Power. 12, 104 1 
Gave the Iſraelites no Law. 230 Julius Cæſar Pain in it. 95 | } 
Choſen King in the moſt Democratical Set up by the People. 108 | 
Way, by Lot. 232, 235 How expos'd and deſtroy d. 110 I 
5 How he overthrew his own Right. 236 Condemnꝰd Nero to be put to death. | 
| Not made King by virtue of God's 127 | 
ä Unction only. 237 Killd Romulus. 142 if 
; Savoy, the Duke, found out thirteen Strangers admitted into that of Rome. 1 
5 halves to be in every Tear, 378 ibid. | 
Saxons, ſet up Kings and depos'd them as Abrogated the Power of the Decemviri. | 
they pleasd. 2070, 349 156 | 
The brave Saying of King Offa, 298, The beſt Judges. 153, 159 | 
365, 372 And People of Rome not to be brib'd. j 
Laws to which all our Kings have ſworn 183, 184 | 
continue ſtill in force among us. 299 Of Romelike to be buteber'd, and for l 
Severe Aſſerters of their Libertys and what. 163 l 
Laws. 331, 347, 358 Choſen for their Vertues. 185 
We chiefly derive our Original and Of what conſtituent parts it may be 1 
Manners from them. 347,371 compos d. 216 1 
Their Aſſemblys the ſame in Power with The preateſt part of them fell at the Bat- | 
our Parliaments, 348 © tel of Pharſalia. 329 | 
In their own Country ſcorn'd all Employ Of Sparta and Venice their great * 
ments but that of the Sword. 355 Power. 345 1 
By what Names they and their General Senators and Servants employ'd in our 1 
Aſſemblys were call d. 356 ;publick Affairs. 410 
Came hit ber under Hengiſt and Horſa. Sedition, popular. 8 | 
; 357 What, : 154 i 
How they came to reform their Man- What it implys. ; 70, 160 | 
ners, and frame Laws. 371 Said to be occaſion d by Learning. 91, 1 
Their great Wiſdom in making Laws. 97, 123 | 
415 None burtful to Rome till men got above 1 
Schoolmen, an unjuſt Imputation on them. the Law. 105, 106 1] 
3, 44 19, SI From whence it ariſes. 1525, 1 $3, 165 | | 
To what a nicety they have minc d Oaths. Proceeding from Malice, is ſeldom or | : 
295 never ſeen in popular Governments. | | 
Scientes temporum, who. 194 1 | | 
Scipio Africanus, the firſt that diſdain d But always deteſtable. 161 [ 
the Power of the Law. 124, 125 Sedition, | 
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StdFi6n, one of dee tbat ever was 
44 Rome 17 d, und bow. 161 
When juſtiß d by G od and Man. 1 54, 
aces 15, 156, 157, 160 
Moſt natural to abſolute Monarebys. 16 1 
From Solomon's time the Jews perpe- 


tualy ve d with them. 162 

To what ſome Magiſtrates give this 
Name. 312 
Seneff, the Battel of it. 199 
Ser vants of God, who. 48 


Rai vd to high degrees of Honor. 55, 58 

None can be Members of a Common 

wealth. | 59, 69 
Ship-mwony. vid. Judges. | 

Shives, far more antient than Alfred's 

time, and what meant by them. 353, 

354 

Singulis major, univerſis minor. 157, 

264 

Slaves by Nature, wbo. 4,9, 29, 55» 79, 

245 

Oftentimes advanc'd. 55, 100, 101, 

| 122, 126, 129, 288 

No Members of the Civil Society. 106 

Abſolutely reſign themſelves to the 

Will of others, and why. 135, 136 

What States become fo to their Pro- 


teckor. 147 
What Trilutes they are forc'd to pay. 
| 262 


What denotes a $lave. 290, 318, 319 
What the true Badges of Slaves. 314 
Sad, when the worſt of them came to 
govern Kings. 419 
Will always be Cowards, and Enemys 
to their Maſter. 420 
Slavery, what to be underſtood by it. p, 
19, 20,25 

What it is accompany d with, 92, 122 
The Produce of it. 112, 137 
The Aſiaticks underwent the preateſt. 


234 
A great part of the Curſe againſt Cham 


and all bis Poſterity. 239 
None of God's Inſtitution. 240 
What brings it upon any Nation, together 

withits ruin. 400 
With a Witneſs. 409 
Sloth in Princes, the miſerable Effects 
thereof. 170 
Smyrna, the deſign of taking that Fleet. 
200 

Societys, muſt in ſome meaſure diminiſh 

Liberty. I 9, 20, 22, 52 
Subſaſt only by Order. 55» $6, 397 
Civil, compos d of Equals, 59 
How inſtituted. 64, 70 
When once enter d into, oblige all to ths 

Laws thereof. 70 
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An Abel TABLE. 


Societys are maintain d by mutual Con: 
tracts. | 4 
Socrates put to death by falſe Witneſſes. 
a 1 | | 123, 124 
Soil, Kings not originally Lords of it. 


a 357, 370, 371 
many 


to fight for their Country, as there 
were able men to fight. 143, 144 
Every man is one againſt à publick 
Enemy. 155 

The Grecian in the time of their Ver- 
tue had no Equals. 195 

The Chriſtian their Obligation. 316, 

: | F 317 
Soldiers Mercenary, overthrow all the 
Laws of a Country. 130, 214 
Often betray their Maſters in diſtreſs. 

| 130,139 

Several Citys in Italy made their Wars 

by them. 142 
Always want Fidelity or Courage. 147 
Sent to the Wars by forte. 195 
And other Villains ſubdu'd the Syracu- 
ſans, Spartans and Romans. 222 
Foldiery, accounted a Trade. 105 
Solomon, his Idolatry and Oppreſſion. 95 
The bad eſfect of bis Magniſicence. 162 


Hils peaceable Reign. ibid. 
Overthrew the Law given by Moles. 
238 


None will ſay he was a Tyrant, yet be 
was complain'd of by the People. 254 
His Wiſdom ſurpaſs'd that of all the 
People, 386 
Sovereigns, impatienily bear Competitors. 
17 
Majefty, the extravagance of it in 
Auguſtus Czſar's time. 329 
Sovereignty, remain'd in the Roman 
People, | 104 
To whom the diſpoſal of it muſt perpe- 
tually belong. 364, 365 
Spain, has nothing ſave Milan, but what 
is come to her by Marriage. 151 
The Civil Wars there. 174 
The antient Kingdoms of Spain heredi- 
tary. 301. 9. 78 
Mben one Kingdom comprebended all 
Spain. 305 
How the Crown was diſpos d of accora- 
ing to tve humor of the People. 305, 

30 
The only Title Iſabel had to the Crown, 
was derivꝰd from lllegitimation. 310 
How the King may deſerve the name of 
being Head of his People, 392 
Spaniards, their Valor againſt the Car- 
thaginians and Romans, and their 


Overthrow by two leud Tyrants. 4 ST 
pa- 
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Spaniards, the. condition to which they 


baue vedue'd Naples, Sicily, the 


Weſt-Indies, G “ . N 187 

Spartan Kings, what they were ſubjett to 

1 from their People. n 250 77 
Together with their Power. - $00. 


Government in what it conſiſted. 115 


Prefer”d by Xenophon to Athens. 


AS 


Never any Sedition againſt their 


Kings. | 210 
Call d an Ariſtocracy by all the Greek 
Authors. | 416 
Appointed Limits to the Power of 
their Kings. 218, 380, 393 
Had no Law againſt Adultery, and 

why, 228 


rom 
| 5. 


Fealous of Lycurgus, and why. 152 
Had Kings before the time of Hercules 
and Achilles. g 77 
Sacriſicꝰd their Lives in defence of their 
Country. 140 
Never heard an Enemys Trumpet for 
880 Tears. | > "T3 
IWWhether deſcended from the Hebrews, 
and what Power the collective Body 
of the People bad over them. 210 
The Poverty and Simplicity of their 


Spartans, whom they brought. 
Thebes and Epirus to be their 


Kings. 251 
Their Legiſlature was in the People, 
269 

Stability, the effect of good Order in that 
which is good. 32,93, 94 
IWherein it conſiſts in Man. 93 
There can be none in abſolute King- 
doms. 96, 163, 172, 173 
Produces Strength. 97 
Not wanting in Venice. 98 
Nor among the Romans. 100 
Star-Chamber, its Juriſdidtion aboliſh'd. 
344 


States-General, vid. Holland. 
Statutes, from whom they receive their 
Authority and Force. 405 

Vid. Acts of Parliament. 
Stipulations are not Perſonal but National. 
402 
Suarez, bis Saying about Adam. 59 
Subjection lineal, never antiently dreamt 


of. 58 

To the Power, however acquir d. 155 
And Protection are Relatives. 371 
Submiſſion, all manner of it is a reſtraint 
of Liberty. 134 

The nature and meaſure of it bow to be 
determin d. 397 


* 
by 
* 


Ningdoms. 


Hikte ien, ho UiffeInte in Kelle, ſaid 


do be abje to divert the Right of jt. 21 
"The eldeſt Brother prefer d before the 


WW | „ 
Tube nent in Bod. 83 
Blood, the Diſeaſe incident to it. 
F js * "ET, 148 
Tams concerning it. 166, 280 


By the Law of God and Nature. 166 
The various ways of it in ſeveral 
renne 

The Slaughters about it in France. 169 
Sometimes comes toMonſters in Cruelty, 
. to Children and Fools, 279 

The Law gives the Rule of it. 283, 


301, 304 


. 


A; 6 v 301, 365, 366 
In Spain according to the Pleaſure of 
the Nobility and People. 305 
Where in France *tis like to be queſti- 

on'd, if not overthrown by the Houſe 
of Auſtria. 308, 361 
Conteſts will ariſe concerning it, hom 
exactly ſoevey it be diſpos'd of by 
Law. | 309 
No Footſteps of any regular one, either 
by Inheritance or Election. 331 
Of the Crown ſettled by Parliament. 


Five different ways of diſpoſing of it. 


"KY 34 
Several Queſtions ariſing from that 
. which hereditary. 360, 361 
Superiority, given to Moſes, who was the 
younger Brother. | " 1-84 
Not in Nature. but in Vertue. 52,53, 
6 
Supplications and Remonſtrances, 3 
be u&d. 395 


Supreme, the extent of the Word. 156, 
157, 158, 225, 226, 321, 344. 

Power has bin enjoy d in the fulleſt ex- 
tent by ſuch as never had the Name 


of King. | 277 
Where there was a reſeruation of this 
Power in the People. 284 


Sweden, the Blood- Royal not to marry out 
of the Country, or without the Con- 


ſent of the States. 167 
How the Inheritance to the Crown is 
| ſettled there. 301, 364 
Election the beſt Title to it. 303,353 
Their Laws but few. - 337 


Who the Nobility of that Country. 353 
What Charles Guſtavus told an Am- 
baſſador there, 364 
Switzers, the 13 Cantons, bow long they 
have enjoy d more Peace than any 
other State of Europe, 144,145 
None more free from popular Seditions. 


145 
SiS Switzers, 
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Switzers, the Laws of their Country 


read over in a few Hours. 337 
How they uſe their Delegates. 410 


Sword, where left as an Inberit ance to 


Familys. 95 


The right of Appeals overthrown by it. 


105 


He that draws it againſt bus Prince, 
ought to throw away the Scabbard. 


153 
Of Fuſtice, and of War. 154, 259, 
HR: 260 
When the only Law that governs. 1 64. 
1 
A way of killing worſe than that of the 
Sword. 186 
To what end Swords were given to men. 
; OPT 
Tue uſe of the Civil as well as Military, 
— equally condemn'd by the firſt Chri- 
' ſfians. | 259, 260 
Of Power, in all ſorts of Governments, 
266 
So to be usd that Nations may live 
peaceably. 268 


What meant by this Word. 268, 269 
Of Fuſtice comprehends the Legiſlative 
and Executive Power. 269 
What the Military fignifys. 269, 270 
Dueſtions about Title to Crowns often 
determin'd this way. 309 
Where Edicts are beſitated at by the 
Parliament at Paris, this Power has 


bin made uſe of to compel. 417 
Sylla, the Crimes of bis Life, and Mi- 
 ſerys of his Death. 179 

If not a Tyrant, there never was any 
in the World. 188 
Reſigns his Power, tho too late for 
Rome's recovery. ibid. 

T. 


Acitus, his ſad account of Rome. 
50, 100, 102, 112, 125, 126, 

137 

Speaks of the Burden of abſolute Power. 
oh 

Mentions a ſort of Kings usd by the 
Romans to keep Nations in ſervitude 


to them. 331 
When he ſays the Roman Laws grew 
innumerable, 337 


Tamerlan ſaid be was. not a Man, but 


the Scourge of God, and the Plague of 
Mankind. 292 


Tarquin, the expulſion of bim from 


Rome. IO, 330, 331 
The firſt that reign'd fine juſſu a 
6 


. Tarquin, came in by Treachery and Mus: 


der. 4 99, 108, 121, 159 
How the People deliver d themſelves 
from him. 116, 135, 176 
What follow d from bis being expe['d. 


; 4 WIE HTN 152, 244 
His Counſel concerning the Poppys. 168 


Taxes, upon what accounts to be given, 


but not to oppreſs the People. 251, 252 
Tenants,bow they now look upon their Lords. 
hl A 5 | . 382 
Tenure, none in England owes any but 
by virtue of a Contract, made either 

by himſelf or his Predeceſſors. 2.46, 

| | 247 
Thoſe of Turpitude now aboliſiyd. * 
Of the Commons as antient as many of 


the Nobility's. 351 
Tertullian, ſeveral Sayings out of his 
Apologeticks. 259, 260 

The deſign of bis Apology and Treatiſe 
to Scapula. 260 


Calls the whole People of Carthage, 
Antiquitate Nobiles, Nobilitate 


felices. 356 
Thaneſtry, the Law of it. 7 
Themiſtocles, bis Character. 123 


His Envy and Spite to Ariſtides. ibid. 
All the Citizens of Athens able to bear 
Arms went along with bim againſf 
Xerxes. 141 
A great and true Saying of his. 180 


Tiberius, bis Reign an uninterrupted Se- 


ries of Murders, Subornations, Per- 


jurys, &c. 163, 169 
Aiſſum'd the name bf Cæſar without 
any Title. 257 

His deteſtable Luſt deſcrib'd by Tacitus. 

| 276 

To what Counſellors he only inclin d. 
291 

Time, changes nothing. 152, 196 
Can make nothing lawful and juſt that 
is not ſo of it ſelf. 346 
Titles, of the firſt Kings came not from 
Paternity. | „ 2% 221 

Of Princes, deriv'd from Murders, 
GC. WED 
Some would not have them examin d 
into. 33,155 

Hobbs of another Opinion. 155 


Inſtances of ours in particular. 362 
Of Civility have no power to create a 
Right of Dominion. 63 
Diſputes about them by what power to be 
determin'd. 79, 80, 310, 311 
Thought good if the Princes could cor- 
rupt two or three Legions. 164 
No Emperor bad a better than what he 


ot by Mony or Violence. ibid. 
6 / a 4 Titles 


Titles, to Dominion. by whom confer'd. 


b. 4 The ſordid ways of attaining them in 
AF our days, IT 351 
4 On whom thoſe of Offices were antiently 
.Y confer”d, 3 ibid. 
In wbat juſt ones do conſiſt. 360 
IJ Several ways to overthrow moſt of them. 
1 ; 36 I 


Kings, where inſtanc'd in to have 

g no other than what was confer d on 
. them by the People. 

Whatever is given to the chief Magi- 

ſtrate, be can have no other Power 

than what is given bim by the People 


and the Laws. 1 

The moſt ſwelling and auguſt, to whom 
„„ 373, 381 
Trade, ſubſervient to the end x rp 
| | 42,143 
Spartans ba:i/h*d all the curious Arts 
that are uſeful to it. 142 


Trajan, bis Expedition into the Eaſt. 109 

Bitterly derided for bis Clemency by 
Tertullian, and why. 273 

5 Mbom he bid to uſe the Sword for or 
ö againſt him, as he reign d well or ill. 
2366, 413 
reaſon, the principal part of Treſilian's, 
| was bis Opinion that Kings might 
| diſſolve Parliaments at their * 
ö 384 
; Perſons executed as Traytors for things 
done by the King's Command. 404 


and to be puniſÞ/d with death. 415 
Treatys, the King's name always us'd in 
them, tho they are Children, or other- 
wiſe uncapable, but yet they oblige 
them, their Succeſſors and People. 

0. 

If Parliaments ſhould make ignomini- 
ous Ones, when the Seſſion is ended, 
they muſt bear the Burden as much as 


* 


ot bers. 415 
Tribes, the Ten, why they did not return to 
the Houſe of David. Wo 
Tribuaes of the People, their Creation. 118, 
176 

Military, with a Conſular Power. 118, 
I21 


The moſt dangerous Sedition compos d 


} 


by them. : 153 
Threaten the Dictator with a great Fine. 
226 
Eſteem' d ſacred and inviolable. 373 
Tribute, the antient Jews - ſcrupled pay- 
ing it to the Emperors. — 8 
What under ſtood by that name. 2572 
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"Tis enacted, that to kill the King is _ 


Tribute, we ome none but what we freely 


give, *** 
Triumvirate, firſ# ſet up by Pompey. 
| PHIL 3 | 188 
Truſt, what the greateſt that can be-repos'd. 
in men, | 345 
Where that repos'd in Kings bas bin miſ- 
employ d. 3144 


How Kings are ſaid to. diſpenſe with 
it out of the publick Stock. 385 
Vid. Kings, 


364 Trutb, no Conſequence can deſtroy = $ 


Is comprebended by examining Princi- 


ples. | 6, 329 
Is the Rule of Juſtice. ”” us 
Our Thoughts ought ever to be guided 

by it. | 29, 57 


The K nowledg of it makes men wiſe. 57 
Can never be tfo Juſtice. 59 
M bat are real s grounded on the 


Laws of God and Nature, 75, 76 


mgs ſeldom hear it, till they are ruin d 

ty Lys. 201, 202 
Can never be made too evident in mat- 

. ters of Importance. | 304 
Of abſolute neceſſity to keep the Tongue 
from Falſhood. 311 
The bond of Union. 313 
They that enquire for it, muſt not deny 
or conceal any thing. 359 
Can ſeldom or ever conduce to miſchief. 

; 88 
Tryal, vid. Law. : 
Once acquitted, not queſtion d a ſecond 
time * the ſame Fact. 213 

In France the King cawt be preſent at 
any, for no man can bc judg'd if he be. 

| 401 

Here is ſaid to be coram Rege, but ir 


muſt only be according to the Law of 
the Land. 


0 
Tumults, where they do no hurt. ** 
From whence they ariſe. l 
What. 154 
Among the Hebrews. 162 
Of Rome, their difference from ſome 
of our Battels. 176 
What Reigns are moſt accompany'd 
with them. 185. v.171 
Turks, all the Royal Brethren expos'd to 
be deſtroy'd by the Sultan. 63 


How Ceſar corrupted them. 119, 130 Their greateſt Strength conſiſts in Chil- 


dren that do not know their own Fa- 


thers. I37 ; 


How they came by their Ruin, 187 
When the Germans fled to them for 


Protection. 387 


Tuſcany, when one of the moſt flouriſh- 
ing Provinces in the World, now to 
ow low an Ebb reduc'd. 378 


Tyranny, 
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— lum it may be talen d. * 


Alber d by the Laws of God and Ada 
34, 179, 208 

Brought ruin to thoſe ſubjetted thereto, 
n 


Can create no Rigbt. 77 


Is Empire gain'd by Violence.) 77 


The occaſion of Rewolts.: \ 107 


All bad their beginning from Corrup- 

tian. Ix + 129, 161 
Introduc d by the worſt of men. 134,2 50 
The Overthrow of Spain. 151 


| The People miſerable under all. 157, 


1838, 189 
Never founded on Contracts. 233 
When it began to become odious. © 254 


Where it is very oruel,. 4 Nation can't 


ſuhſiſt, unleſs it be corrected or ſup- 
preſs d. | 285 
To ſet it up, is to aboliſh Kings. 293 
1s the Death of a State. > 368 
Not the Tyrant, but Tyranny muſt be 
deſtroy d. 400 
Tyranny with a Miſchief. 409 


Tyrants, how they bave bin accounted. 8, 


27, 50, 122 
The firſt King a cruel 


the mighty Hunter. 16, 94 
Conſult only their own Greatneſs. 34, 
615 119,223 

Obedience ſaid to be due to them from 


the fifth Commandment. 59 
The difference between lawful Kings and 
them. 61,205 


Few go to their Graves in Peace, 61, 
179, 215,219, 244z 279 
Many would reſiſt but cannot. 73 

Deſtroy'd by one another. 95, 159,161, 
171,172, 283, 293 
When they reign, the Vertuous are unre- 
Zarded. 99 
Fear and abhor all men of Reputation 
or Vertus. 110, 158, 171, 189 
All Exils come in with them. 111 
Deſrroy*d by their own People. 116, 223 
The Thirty of Athens, 124, 155 
Said exuiſſe hominem. 134,157 


Conſider Nations as Graſiehs do their 


Herds. 191 


A vertuous man couid ſcarce die in 
his Bed under them. 126 
Among the moſt vertuous Nations every 
man might lawfully kill them. - 155, 


5 a | 205, 223, 293 
Tyranni ſine Titulo. 1557375 
Extrajudicial Proceedings muſt be fome- 

ti mes againſt them. | 160 


What may be . from them. 191 


ABl B. 


dym na fuck upon F linker win 


205, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293 


tür 7⁰ what \6o6eſſes f 3 wa Fear 
a 77 drives them. 206 


Whom Ariſtotle" agcowirs Auth 208, 


: 209 
22 ſaid to haus laid the ſaundations 


of Tyranny.” MA 211 


208 many miſcvieſs, and ſuffer more. 


an 214,218 


"Their Life miſerable, Death infamous, 


* 


and Memory deteſſ able. 219 


Whether the whole courſe of their 470 5 


do well ſute with the ſarred Name of 
Fatber. 227, 228, 229, 292, 293 
Some in removing them have cut J) 


. ranny by the Roots. 244 
No Name for one in any of the Ori- 
ental Tongues. 253 
He's no more than an evil or corrupted 
Monarch. 253, 285 
No Obedience due to any of them. 276, 
277 

| When Ki ings are ſaid to degenerate into 
ſuch. 286, 287 


Set rhemſelves up againſt all Laws. 28 9 
Call d fo, becauſe they baue no Rights. 


293 
Ave the worſt of all God's Creatures. 


328 
— always in the i ingular Number. 


339 
V. 


V the Roman was for the good 


of their Country. 99, 100 
By the excellence of it the greateſt 
Powers in the World were ſub- 


du'd by the Romans. 105 
Venality, natural to Courts. 128, 129, 
179, 180 

Looks always after the beſt Bargain. 
147 


Venetians, of what they are compos'd. 


115,158 

Relying on Trade and mercenary Sol- 
diers, too much are forc'd to depend 
on Foreign Potentates. 142, 143 
Their too great Inclinations to Peace 
accounted a mortal Error in their 
Conſtitution. 144 


Venice, the Dukes, tho ftild ſupreme, 


yet are ſo under the Power of the 
Law, that. divers bave bin put to 
Death for tranſgreſſ ng it. 156, 157, 
380, 393 

Their Nobhlemens Love for their Com- 
monwealth.. 176, 177 


Concerning the Council of Ten. 366 


Verdict 
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rerdils of Jurys, in thin. conſiſts the Vite, may be profitable 10 private Men, 


Strength of every Judgment. 338 


Vertue, what. 190 
What requiſite in Kings. 24, 29, 34, 

| 35» $2, 53» 53 

Gave birth to the Grecian Governments. 
Gives a natural preference of one Man 
above another. 51, 91 

And alſo to Children. 02 
Carrys the true Marks of Sovereignty. 
54, 57, 90 


Never continues in any Race of Men. 


Eſſentially neceſſary for preſerving of 


Liberty. 92, 102,196 
When perſecuted, few will follow it. 
| too 
No way to real Honor without it. 104, 
Ve | 181, 196 

Not to be conſiderd when it is departed 
from. 124 


IWhen attended with certain deſtruction. 
I25, 126, 191, 195, 267 

The Roman, of being as a Law to 
themſelves. 128 
Whoſe will be remember d in all Ages. 
134, 135, 149, 160, 195 
Makes as many Soldiers as there are 
Freemen, | I 39, 195 
Overcomes all Difficultys. 140, 148 
And Strength make and preſerve Con- 
queſts. 151 
He that hath Vertue and Power to ſave 


, 


but can never be ſo to the Govern- 
„ ment... 2 "BD 
Its deformity when moſt conſpicuous. 130 
» What England bas loſt by ber Fonts 
_ » Thoſe of Princes reſult to the damage 
of. the People, 175, 190, 192 
be Vermin that attend vicious Courts. 
„ i185 
By what means and to what end the Vi- 
ces of Princes have bin fomented. 
4:4” EL 250 
Vicious Perſons, they will ſubmit to any 
Power that promiſes them Impunity. 


3 13% 
Care not wbat they do, if they can find 
their account in it. 314 


Villains, little better than Slaves, ap- 
pointed to cultivate the Lands, and to 
other ſervile Offices, 354 

Villany, where is bas bin promoted to ſu- 

preme Dignity. 32, 42, 182 
What it inſpires, to attain its end. 46, 


155. V. 30 
Tarquin bated only for his 1 

| * I 
None, that Men of deſperate Tris 
will not undertake. . 
Supported by committing yet more. 182 
What Rome ſuffer'd by it. 187 
Vitellins thrown into the Common- ſhore, 
I 2; 163,275 
His contemptible Character. 166 


a People, can never want a Right of Ulpian bis Saying, that Princeps Legi- 


doing it, 160 
Can never long uphold what is vit ious 
in the Principle. 161, 162 


By what means it becomes popular. 181 
T boſe bated and fear'd, who moſt excel 

in it. | 183 
Hated for its own ſake. I90 
Expires with loſs of Liberty, 194, 195 
Given where God pleaſes without diſtinc- 


tion. 202 
¶ here it has the Advantage, there can 
be no arbitrary Power. | 219 
Once blemiſh'd, makes former Services 
forgot. > + WoW 
Who encourage it moſt. 313 


Mates the diſtinction between Men, 
ſimply or relatively conſider d. 327 
Men are truly ennobled by it only. 351 
Thoſe that are Enemys #0 her, and 
fear not God, are afraid of * 


The Vertues of a Man die with him. 


| 406 
Vice, Mankind inclin'd to it. 100 128 
The Effe@s of it to a Nation. 107, 


154, 161, 172, 176 


bus non tenetur, concludes nothing 
againſt us. 341 
Union; Similitude of Intereſts, Manners 
and Deſigns, is a link of 1. 183 
United Provinces, ſo ſteddy in Practice 
and Principle, as bardly to be pa- 
rallePd in the World, 145 
How the Deputys are us d there. 410 
Have bad Dukes, Earls or Marqueſſes. 


411 


Vortigern, "the laſt and worſt of the 


Britiſh Kings. 350 

His Favour to the Saxons, and Carriage 

to the Britans. 357, 358 
Vox Populi eſt vox Dei. 47 
Nothing more natural than to follow 
the Voice of all Mankind. 75, 396 
General Conſent 1s the Voice of Nature, 

| E 1 19, 20,134 

The Conſequence of one Voice in each 
State. | 215 
Uſurpation,made the firſt King. 16.17,35 
Grounding Pretenſions of Right from 
thence, 20, 27, 31, 32, 42, 46,67, 
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What Power is fo.” 7 Wars, Civil, owl made by Afembers of 

| By whom bid to ſubmit to it. 1585 be CiviBSociety, 

" Lawful for an injur d People to reſume None till the times of Marius, Sylla 

*, "their own. mn OOO" Bag © CRC - ibid. 

; And Violence, ſaid to confer an incon - Eſterm d the laſt ſiruglings of expir- 
teſtabte Right, ' 205,227 ing Liberty, ibid. 
Alt is deteſtable and abominable. 265 The Root of the Romans, what. 114 
None can deduce any Title from it. 361 In France.  — 119, 173 
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Uſurpers, Athaliah an Uſurpreſs. 41 
Have their Root in Violence and Fraud. 


| . 
Seem to be born for Plagues to Man- 
kind. 104 


What lawful againft One is lawful a- 
gainſs All, that ß, to get rid of 


them. TH > 
May be fuppreſsd as Enemys and 
Robbers, fo 235 


Some that never were Conquerors. 265 
Declare their Contempt of all human 


and divine Laws. 318 
Me ought to examine the Titles ſo, as 
to judg of them. 361 
Uſury, the Cruelty of it. 103 
The mitipg ation of it compos'd inteſtine 
Quarrels. 176 

X W. 
\ Antonneſs, from whence it pro- 
ceeds. 107 


War and Peace, the Kings of Sparta 


never bad the Power of either. 77 
Tranſacted by the collected Body of the 
People. | 86, 87, 88 
War, the Hebrew Government fitted 
them for War. 115, 143 
Of Charles Duke of Burgundy with 
the Swiſs-Cantons. _ 144 
Better perform d in popular Govern- 
ments than in Monarchys. 149 

It ts Decertatio per vim. 154 
When the People may engage in it juſtly. 
| Mo 1545155 
What to be accounted making of War. 
235, 236 

Differs much from what it was formerly. 
| ; root e 
There is ſuch a thing among men as a 
juſt War, and W ũu . 265 
Kings of Judah cou'd net make any 
without the conſent of the Sanhedrin. 

h 269 

Whether a Subject may examine if it 
be juſt or unjuſt, * 316, 317 


. {here the Canſe of it is originally juſt, 
and it proves ſucceſtful; what 


From whence they ariſe, I52, 174 
Pretences for them commonly falfe. 153 
When they will always be frequent. 170 


What Reign: moſt accompany'd with 

| them. 8 | 171 
In Spain. 174 
More in Kingdoms than in Common- 
wealths, 175, 185, 187 
Not the greateſt evil that befals Na- 
tions. 3 


"The Romans and Grecians glory in 
' freeing their Countrys from a Civil 


War. 198 
In MacchiavePs account are a Diſeaſe. 

| 39 
Wards, that Court, bow the Inflitution 
F it was perverted. 44 
Weſtminſter, what its Privileges in 
point of Elections. 385 


Wickedneſs, makes men Cowards. 206 
Mill, is ever drawn by ſome real good, or 
the appearance of it. 32 

The dividing of the World left to the 
Will of Man, | 37, 38 
Paſſing for Law, the effects of it. 96, 

205, 206, 223, 414, 41 

Where this is the Rule, "the Prince 7525 
up an Intereſt ſeparate from that of 


his People. 219 
William the Firſt, eleFed a Clero & 
Populo. 72,271 
Could inherit nothing. | * 
On what Conditions ſworn to be receivꝰd. 

| 7 20 

In bis time our Anceſtors were in a low 
Condition, _ | 342 


Wiſdom, not always annex d to the Cha- 
racter of Kings. 1953 2463 
When Men give Teſtimony of it. ibid. 
Whoſe we ought to admire and imitate. 


An re V6 1, 

The wiſeſt men moſt fit for Government. 

1 4841 : Bs 
© Of Man imperfect. - + 240 


A kind of Ability to diſpatch ſome 
ſort of Affairs, is ſo calFd. 202 
Of the collected Body of the People ſur- 

paſſes that of a ſingle Man. 290 


Xx itneſſes 
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No ſufficient defence againſi them ei- 
: ther by the Laws of God or Man. 124 


Witneſſes faiſe: encourag'd, and call d 


Miniſters of Iniquity. 151,192 
God or Man. | 124 
Countenanc d at Rome. 186 


"The beſt Tribunals in the World may 


5 | be miſled by them, 206 
3 Iriſh, e 
. Wittena-Gemote, its Power as declar d 
. by Camden. 350 
985 The Power of the Nation reſided in 
i” . them. | 3545 384 
Te Women, on what account they are exclu- 


died in France and Turky. 40, 78, 
167, 301, 302, 365 

And were by other Nations. 41 
Some do admit them. 78, 167 
What have govern'd Kings, but ſeldom 
Senats or popular Aſſemblys. 170, 
179, 180 

What Miſchiefs Kings have bin guilty 
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Worſt Men, whom they. bad no need to 
„ e  * W267 
M bat baſe courſes they take to gain the 
| favour of weak and vicious Princes. 
A” 
W hat encourages them to murder the 
beſt of Princes. 11 46 l 
ag. Hen, in ill times ſuſpected for 
their Vertue, | 101 
Ougbt to be bad in bigheſt Veneration. 
Wrong, is a Breach of the Laws, whit 
etermine what is Right. 205 
If there be none done, there can be no 
Revenge. 206 
Where Kings can do none. 493 


X. 


X22 why be calPd Ageſilaus a 
good and faithful King. 76 
Conduded the Grecians Retreat in de- 
ſpite of above 400000 men, who en- 


of to gratify *em. 407 dea vor d to oppoſe tbem. 97 
Work, that of all Magiſtrates and Go- His Opinion concerning Tyranny. 122 
1 £{ wvernors. 48, 53 For Ariſtocracy. 122, 123, 136 
Fn Worſt Men advanc'd, and moſt ambiti- Xerxes, bis Folly in infliding Stripes on 
ous tobe ſo, 445 50, 55, 56, 61 the Sea. 43 
f And by whom prefer d. 131, 132, 133, His Inuaſion of Greece. 141 
| 136 | | 
StiP'd Fatbers of their People. 47, 48 | Y, 
Have their Tools to execute their de- 
4 teſtable Deſigns. 111 1 Garcilaſſo of Peru, the fabu- 
N Tyranny ſet up by them, 1 34, 135,136, lous Story of him, 164,165 
: 192 Younger Brothers prefer d to the Elder. 23, 
Engag'd in all Tumults. 162 ah] 80 
Moſt frequently have obtain d the Em- 
dire by the worſt means. 166 Z. 
Their Principles ougbt to be deſtroy'd. Ii 
| 181 FFEal, Exceſs of Violence is but an ill 
Eaſily ſwallow Bribes. 182, 184. 2 Teſtimomy of it. 144 
Have moſt Power in ſome Courts. 18 3) * it can never be capable of Ex- 
I 04 CES. 2 
How Princes become ſo, as alſo the Zimri, bis Title to the ſupreme Ho 
moſt miſerable. 219 bow acquir d. 29 
Delight in the worſt things. 241 Zoroaſter, ſuppos'd to be Ham. 27 
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HE Occang of Ame Hu- 


* 


ſome of which are now 
nuſcripts. The whole Collected, Me- 


thodiz d and Review'd, with an exact 
Account of his Life prefix d. Fol. _ 


The Hiſtory of the Reign of Heng 


the Fifth, King of England, Cc. In 
Nine Books. Fol. a South % 
Pliny's Panegyrick on the Emperor 


Trajan, faithfully render'd into Engliſh 


from the Original, and dedicated to 
her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs Sophia 
of Hanover. By George Smith Eſq; 
The true Intereſt and Political Max- 
ims of the Republick of Holland and 
Weſt- Frieſland. In three Parts, Treat- 
ing of Liberty in General, of Manu- 
factures. Fiſherys. Traffick. Naviga- 
tion. Toleration of Religion. A Ge- 
neral Naturalization. Freedom from 
Impoſts. Impartial Juſtice ; and ſettling 
of Colonys. Of a Free Navigation and 
clearing the Seas. Of War and Peace. 
Of Treatys of Peace and Alliances, 
particularly: with England, France and 
Spain, Of the natural Strength and 
Fortifications of Holland. And of its 
Intereſt in all Reſpects as to the Go- 
vernment of a Single Perſon, Written 
by John de Witt, and other Great Men 


in Holland. | 


A Collection of Fables taken from 


the moſt celebrated Mythologiſts. 


With Political Reflections upon them, 
treating of the different Kinds of Go- 
vernment in the World, in order to 
diſcover which is moſt conducive to 
the Happineſs of Mankind. In two 
Vol. Suppos'd to be written by the 
ſame Authors as the former. 

The Hiſtory of France from the 
Origin of that Nation to the Year 
1702, Containing, beſides all the ma- 


terial Tranſactions in Peace and War, 


a particular Account of the Steps taken 
by their late Princes, to ſubvert their 
Civil Libertys, and to extirpate 
the Reform'd Religion. 
troductory Account of that Country 
during the time of the Gauls and Franks, 
both before and after the Roman Con- 
queſt. To which is added, the antient 
and preſent State of France, as to its 
Conſtitution and Government, . the 
Royal Family, the Nobility, and Of- 
fices Civil and Military, C. With 
the Effigies of all their Kings, curi- 
ouſly ingraven. In 2 Vol. 

The Hiſtory of Flanders, from its 
firſt Eſtabliſhment as a Principality to 


rington,and his other Works, 
ff;ᷓirſt publiſh'd from the Ma- 


With an In- 


Diſcourſes. 
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To which is prefix d a General 8 


to his Grace the Duke of Ormond. 

A Compleat Hiſtory of the Tirks, 
from their Origin-in the Year 755, to 
the Year 1701. Containing the Riſe, 
Growth, and Decay of that Empire, 
in its reſpective Periods, under their 
ſeveral Kings and Emperors. In 2 Vol. 


An Account of the firſt Voyages and | 


Diſcoverys made by the Spaniards in 4 
merica; with the Crueltys they exer- 
cis'd on the Natives, in deſtroying a. 


- 


5 


a 


bove 40000000 of them. Written by . 


Bartholomew de las Caſas, Biſhop of chi. 
apa, an Eye- witneſs thereof. Adorn'd 


6 


the Death of the late King of n | 3 


of that Country, "Illuſtrated. wir ths 
beſt Map that was ever made of it, © 
done by Mr. Atoll, containing the Seat 
of the War in thoſe Parts, "Dedicated 


with Cuts, To which is added, the 


Art of Travelling, ſhewing how a man 
may diſpoſe his Travels to the beſt Ad- 
vantage. Tranſlated by Mr. Stennett. 


The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 


written originally in Italian by the ' 


Marqueſs of Pianex ca. To which is 
prefix'd ſome Account of the Author, 


@'c. By Tho. Wiſe, M. A. Fellow of 


Exeter-College in Oxford. 

A Compleat Syſtem, or Body of Di- 
vinity, both Speculative and Practical, 
founded on Scripture and Reaſon: 
-Written originally in Latin, by Philip 
Limborch, Profeſſor of Divinity. De- 
dicated to his Grace the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. In 2 Vol, 

A Vindication of the Catholick 
Church, and the Church of England, 


as to ſeveral important Points of Faith, 
viz, On the Canon of the New Teſta- 


ment, againſt Mr. Tojand and Mr. Pod- 
wel. On Graceand Freewill, On the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, in 4 Letters 


to a Peer; and in a later Tract, inti- 


tul'd, Inſtitutions concerning the Tri- 
nity, and the manner of our Saviour's 
Divinity, againſt the Socinians and 
Tritheiſts. All bound up together. 


Written by the Reverend Mr. Stephen 


Nye, Rector of Hormead, © TS, 
An Inquiry concerning Virtue; in 2 


of the Obligations to Virtue. | 
Free Thoughts in defence of a future 


State, as diſcoverable by natural Rea- 
ſon, and ſtript of all ſuperſtitious Ap- 


pendages. With Remarks on the In- 
quiry concerning Vertue, and a Refutati- 
on of the reviv'd Hylozoiciſm of De- 
mocritus and Leucippus. 


— . Ry oo Rn. 


The firſt of Virtue, and 
the Belief of a Deity. The ſecond, 
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